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7 Hiſtory, cither Af ioned or VVRE- 
WE Y ten, by the late Lord V ifcount 
bo Albin VVAS dedicated to Your 
= in his Book De Vengis, about 


Four years paſt, vvhen Your Myeſty vyas 
Prince: So as there needed no nevy Dedica: 
tionof this Work, but onely in all hint: 
|nefs, tolet Your Majeſty knovv, it is Yours. | 
Ir is true; if thac. Lord had lived, Your Ma- | 
jeſty, erelong had been invoked tothePro- 
: [teftion,of another Hiſtory, vyhereof, not 
Natures Kingdom, 4s in this ; but theſe of 
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Your Majeſtics, (during thetimeand Reigr 


of King Henry theEighth) had beenthe ſub- 


nation meerly.: There is nothing lefr, bur | 
YourMajeſties Princely goodneks, graciouſly 


tentions ; vyho vvas vvilling to have parted 


he might have attended Your Royal Com- 
| mandmentinthatother VVork. Thus much 


I have been bold, inall lovylinels torepreſent| 


laſt. And as this 


it more currant to the VVorld. fo under the| 
protection of this Work, I pref in all 


to accept of the undertakers Heart and wt | 


for 2 evhile vvith his darling Philoſophy, that | 


unto Your Majeſty, as one that vvas truſted | 
| vvith his Lordships VVritings, even tothe] 

\Vork affecteth theStamp | 
of Your Majeſties Royal Protection, tomake 
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| | Hands. 
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and Devoted Servam | 
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=\Aving had the Honor to be oinicualy with | 
Il my Lord, in compiling of this Work: "and | 
zo be employed therein, 1 have thonght it not | 
= amiſs, (with bis Lordſhips good leave and 
= liking) for the better ſatisfatfion of thoſe that 
ful readit, to rae: known ſomewhat o gl hu Lordſhips inten- 
tions, touching the orderin yur publiſh ing. of the ſame. 1 
 bave heard bis s Lord ſhip o TN jo, Thatif he ſhould have 
| ſerved the glory of his own ACame, be had been better not to 
have publiſhed this Natural Hiſlory for it mayſeem an. 
indigeſied heap of Particulars,” and cannot have that luſire | 
#-:. | which Books caſt into Methods, have : But that he reſolved | 
1" | topreferthe good of «Men, and that which mioht bet ſecure | 
it, before any thing that might have relation to himſelf eAnd, | 
| be knew well, that there was no other way open to unlooſe Mens 
| mindes, being bound; and { {a3it' were) eMaleficiatt, by the 
| harms of deceiving Notions and Theories ; and thereby | 
made impotent for Generation of I orks : But onely no where 
| | 79 depart fromthe Senſe and clear experience, but to keep cloſe | 
r0 it, eſpecially in the beginning. Beſides, this Natural | 
Hiſto ry was a Debt of his, being defigned and ſet down for 
4 third Part of the Inſtauration. 7 have alſo beard bis | 
| Lordſhip diſcourſe, That «en (10 doubt \ will think many 
| Y, the Experiments contained inthis Colletion, to be V ul- 
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| natton of the Underſtanding ; the extrating of eAxioms,| | 
and the producing of many noble Works and Effeits, Fore b | 


| of Learning and Sciences. For having, in thu preſent Work, 
| colleted the materials for the Building ; and in hs Nowum 


gar and Trivial , mean and ſordid, curious and fun 
and therefore he wiſheth, that they would have perpetually he- | | 
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fare their eyes,what is now in doing ; and the difference between | 


| 
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| #0 dig the Clay, and burn the Brick ; and morethen that, 
| (according to the hard condition of the Iſraelites, at the lat= 
 tereng) to gather the Straw and Stubþle, over all the F ields, 
to burnthe Bricks withal. For he knoweth, that except he do 
it, nothing will bedone ; Men are ſoſet to deſpiſe the means 
| of their Own good, And as for the baſeneſi of many of the 
| Experiments, as long as they be Gods VVorks, they are 
\ honorable enough : And for the vulgarneſi of them, true 
| eAxioms muſt be drawn from plainexperience, and uot from 


| doubiful; and bis Lord(hips courſe is to make V, Vonders plain, 


this Natural Hiſtory, and others. Forthoſe Natural | 


Hiſtories which are extant , being gathered for delight | 
and uſe, are full of pleaſant Deferiptions and Pittares , and\ \| 
Rarities, and Secrets. But | © 
contrariwiſe, the ſcope, which his Lordſhip intendeth, ts to write | | 


affeft and ſeckafier Admiration, 
ſuch a Natural Hiſtory , as may be fundamental to the 
erefling and building of a true Philoſophy : For the illumi- 


hopeth by this means, to acquit himſelf of that, for which he 
taketh himſelf in a fart boynd ; and that i, the advancement 


Organum (of which hi Lordſhip 15 yet to publiſh a Second 
Part ) ſet down the Inſtruments and Direftions for the 
Vp ork 3 Men ſhall now be wanting to themſelves, if they | 
raiſe not kyowledge to that perfettion, whereof the N(ature of| 
Mortal Men ts capable. eAnd in this behalf, I have heard 


bu Lordſbip fpeak complainingh, That bis Lordſhip ( who | | 


thinketh, that he deſerveth to be an eA rchitef in this Build | 
ing ) ſhould be forced to be a K Vorkman, and a Laborer ; and 
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| work of Interpreting Nature, and Framing Axi- 


| | dred by others ; not for any excellency of his own wit, ( as 
his Lordſhip is wont to- ſay ) but in reſpect of his continual | 
| converſation with Nature and Experience. He did 


Cauſes ( ſuch as they are ) a little ; till true Axtoms 
{ may be more fully diſcovered. 1 have heard bu Lordſhip 
ll Q| ſay alſo, That onegreat reaſon, why he would not ' theſe 
| ' ; 

#| Particulars into any exath Method, (though he, t 


| now think that they could do the like 3 and ſp go on with a 
further ( olleion , which, if the Method had been exaft, 


To the Reader. 
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oms, all things may be in more readineſs. eAnd for the 


( auſes herein by him aſtigned ; his Lordſhip perſwadeth 


himſelf, they. are far more certain, than thoſe that are ren- 


tonſider likewiſe , That by this eAddition of Cauſes, 


eMens mindes (which make ſo much haſle to finde out the 
cauſes of things ; ) would not think themſelves utterly loſt 
in a vaſ{ Wood of Experience, bur ſtay upon theſe 


eth attentively into them , ſhall finde, that they have a ſe- 
cret order) was, Becauſe he conceived that other men would 


many would have deſpaired to attain by Imitation. eAs 


| for hy Lordſhips love of Order, IT can refer any Man to 


hu Lordſhips Latin Book , De Augmentis Scien- 
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tiarum ; which, if my judoment be any thing, i writteit in 
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the pole the exalteſt or der, that 1 know any writing to be. [ will | 
tat ſhould conclude, with a uſual $, peech of his Lordſhips. That thi | 
rrfeed io | W/ork of by Natural Hiſtory, # the World, a: God | 
+ rag made it, and not as Men have made it ; for that it hath 
Yi if Imagination, | 
| | 
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Of Prejing of «Ar upon Water, Exp. 1 

OF the force of Union. Exp. 1 | | 
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of Sympathy and Amntipathy. Ex). 3 
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O*® the Power of Heat, Exp. 1 | 

Of Impeſſibiluty of Annihilation. Exp, 1 


F Straining or Percolation, Outward and Iuward, Exycriment 8, 
() Of Motion upon Preſſure, Exp. 5 


Century II. 
O*f Muſick; Exp. 14 

of the Nullity and Entity of Sounds, Exp. 4 
Of Produttion, Conſervation, and Delation of Sounds, Exp. t4 


Of Magnitude, Exility, aud Damp of Sounds, Exp, 25 
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Of Communication of Jounds, EXP. 3 ibid. 
Of Equality and Inequality of Sounds, Exp.g , ibid, 
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Century IIL. 
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|® : Tongues. Theſe beingthe Parents , you may eafily imagine, 


Ricur HonourasBiteE 


| FRANCIS BACON 


Baron of Verulam, Viſcount St. Albaw. 


AAAS RANCIS BACON the Glory, of bis 


F F# Age and Nation, The Adorner, aud Orna- 
E | 2 ment of Learning ; Was boruin York-houſe 
pet ts or York-Place, inthe Strand, On the 2286, 

Day of January; is the Year of our Lord,1560.| 
His Father was that famous Councellor to Queen Elizabeth, 
The ſecond Prop ofthe Kingdom in bis Time, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land ; a Lord of known Prudence, Sufficiency, Moderation, 
and Imegrity. His Mother was Ann, one of the Daugh-| 
ters of Sir Anthony Cook; »nto whom the Erudition , of 
'; |King Edward the Sixth; had bees committed: A choyee 
* |Lady, and Eminent for Piety, Vertue, and Learning ; Being 
> exquiſitely skilled, for a Woman, inthe Greek, aud Latine, 


B 2 what | 
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to whom, he delivered Himſelf, with that Gravity, an4 Maru- 


_ 


IS co 


|Worthleſſeneſs ofthe yo 3. to whom Fewould crer aſcribe 
all High aArcribures 7 But for the Vafruitfulnefs, ofthe way, a 
Being #Philofophy; ( as his Lordſhip uſed to ſay): only| 


| In which Mind he cominued to his Dying Day. 


what the Iſſue, was like to be; Hamviny had w hatſoever Na. 
rure or Breeding could put into bim- 

His firit and childiſh" years wore not without ſome Mark of 
Eminency; At which time he was indued with that Pregnansy, 


and Towardlineſs of wit , As they were Prelages , of that | 
| Deep, and Univerſal Apprehenſi 10n, which was ; manife {t in 
: | bim, afterward : And cauſe bim to be taken notice of, by ſeve- 
|ral Perſons, of Worth and Place ; And eſpecially, by the| 


Queen ; who (as 1 have bees informed ) delighted much, then, 
to confer with him ; And to prove him wito Queſtions ; un- 


rity, @ove bis years ; That Her Majelty would often term 
him, Fhe young Ldrd Keeper. *Being asked byth: Queen, 
how © Id he was ? Hemanſwered withmuch diſcretion, being 
then but a Boy; That he was two years younger than her 
Majeſties happy Reign ; with which auſver the Queen was 
much takes. 

At the ordikary ytats of Ripaneſs, for the \1niverſity ; or 


rather ſomething earlier ; hewas ſent by bis Father, to Tri- 
nity Calledga.in Chmbridge To be'educated, and bred un- 
der the Tuicion of DoRor John White- Gif: thea Maſter 
of #3.CGHedpe., afterwards the, renowned Arch Biſhop f 
Canterbury ; a Prelate of the firlt Magnitude of Sanfity, 
Learning, Patience, ard Humility ;, Vader whom, He was ob- 
[erv4d, \to-bave beeu more, than an Ordinary Proficient, in 
the {&otral' Artsand Sciences.” - Whilſt 'he'was commorant, in 
the Vniverſitys about 16 years of ages ( asbis Lordſhip bath 
been 'pleaſed"to'impait wntd amy [elf ; ) be firſt fell into 
the"Diflike, ofithe (Philoſophy of Ariftorle: Not for the 


ſtrong! for Diſputatious , and ( ontentions; But Buren, of 
the produRion of W orks. for the Benefit ofthe 1 ife of Man. 


+ .After-be had paſſed, the Circle of the Liberal ans: nag 
Father thought fit, to frame, and mould him for thz: Arts of 
State ;" and, for that eyd, ſent him orver into Frances! with 
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: [the Lord Keeper, died , Having collefed, ( as I have heard, 
: lof Knowing Perſons) a confiderable ſum of Money, wbich 


Purchaſe of Land , for the Lively-bood of this hia youngeſt 
' [Son ; ( who was onely wnpromvided for 5 andthough hz was 


—_— OT — - 


Francis Lord Bacon. 
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Rs. 


Sir Amyas Paulet, hen Employed Ambaſſadour Lieger, 
into France ; By whom, he was, after awhile, held fit to be en- 
truſted, with ſome Meſſage, or Advertiſement, to the 
Queen ; which having performed with great Approbation, be 
returned back into France again; with intention to continue, 
for tome years, there. In his abſence, in France, bis Father, 


heha4 ſeparated, with Intention, to bave made a competent 


theyoungeſt in years, yethe was not the loweſt, in bis Fathers 


affeftion .) But the ſaid Purchaſe, being unaccompliſbed, at 
his Fathers Death, there came no greater ſhare to him, thay bis 


| fingle Part, and Portion, of the Money , dirvidable among ft 
: | fveBrethren , *Bywhich means, be lived, in ſome ſtreits, 


and Necellities, in bis younger years. For as for that pleaſam 
Scite, and Mannor of Gorhambury, be came not toit, till 
many years after, bythe Death, of his Deareſt Brother, Mr. 
Anthony Bacon ; 4 Gentleman, equal to bim, is Height of 
Wir ; Though inferiour to him, in the Endowments of Lear- 
ning axd Knowledge ; Unto whom he was, moſt.nearly con- 


cond Venter. 


Being returned from Travail he applied himſelf, to the 


his Profeſſuon. In which, be obtained to great Excellency . 


* [Though he madethat, ( as himſelf ſaid ) but as an acceſſary, 
. |and not as his Principal ſtudy. He wrote ſeveral Tractates, 
' upon that Subjeft., Wherein , thowgb ſome great Maſters, 
* ofth: Law did out-go him is Bulk, aud. Particularities of 
| | Caſes; yet, inthe Science, of the Grounds, aud Myſteries, 


of the Law, he was exceeded by none, Tnthis way, hewas af- 
ter a while, ſworn, of the Queens Counſel. Learneds- ,Ex- 
traordinary . agrace, (if Lerre not) ſcarce known befare. 
He ſeated bimſelf for the commodity of bis ſtudies, and Pra- 
chiſe.; .amonzſi the Honourable Society, of Greyes-lnn ; 


joynedin affetion; They two being the ſole Male-ilſue of aſe- 


tutyof the Common-Law ; which he took upon him-to be} © 


Of witch, Houle : he was a 'Member ; where he. Erettea, 


that 
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that Elegant Pile or Structure, commonly known by the Name |. 
of the Lord Bacons Lodgings ; which be Inhabied by Tarns, |\ 
the moſt part of bis Life, ( ſome few years onely excepted, ) |- 
unto bis Dying Day. In which Houle he carried himſelf, |- 
with fuch Sweetneſs, Comity, and Generofity, That he was | 
much rervered, and beloved, bythe Realers and Gentlemen | 
of the Houle. 
Not withſtanding, that be profeſſed the Law for his Licvely-|\ 
hood, and Subfiſtence , yet bis Heart and iffeftion was more 
carried after the Aﬀairs and Places of Eſtate ; for which, if 
tbe Majeſty Royal then, had been pleaſed, he was moit fit. In 
his younger years, he ſtudie{the Serrvice, and Fortunes, ( as|* 
they call tbem, ) of that Noble, but unfortunate Ear], the|* 
| Earl of Eſſex ; unto whom he was, in aſort, a Private and free| > 
Counſeller, and gave him Safe and Honourable Adrvice, till,| 
inthe end, the Earl inclined too much, to the violent and preci-| © 
zate Counſell of others, bis Adberents, and Followers, which | © 
| was bu Fate and Ruine, 
| His Birth and other Capacities qualified him, above 0- 
thers of bis Profeſſion, to have ordinary acceſſes at Court ,| | 
| and to come frequently imo 8he Queens Eye ; who would of- 
|tew grace him with private and fre: Communication ; 
Not onely about Matters of his Profeiſion, or Buſineſs in 
Law, But alſo, about the arduous Aﬀairs of Eſtate ; From 
whomfhe received, from time to time, great Satisfattion, Ne- 
rvertheleſs though ſhe cheered him much , with the Bounty of 
her Countenance ; yet ſhe never cheered him with the| 
Bounty of her Hand : Having nerver conferred upon him, a-| © 
| #y Ordinary Place or Means of Honour or Profit, Sarve 
onely one dry Reverſion of the Regiſters Office, in the Star- 
Chamber ; worth about 1600 |, per Annum.; For which be 
waited in Expettation, either fully or near twenty years ; Of 
which his Lordſhip wouldſay, in Queen Elizabeths Time ; 
That it was like another mans Ground, butcalling upon 
his Houſe ; which might mend his Proſpe&t, burir did 
not fill his Barn. ( Nevertbeleſs in the time of King James, 
it fellumto him, Which might be imputed ; not ſo much to 
her Majeſties averſeneſs and Difaffeftion , towards him ; 
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| ſtreſs Queen Elizabeth ; Yet, after the change, and Coming 
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| Francis Lord Bacon. 


as the Arts and Policy of a Great Stateſman, then; w who la- 


renee by all induftricns , and ſecret en, fo ſuppreſs, 
and keep him down ; leſt, if be had riſen, be might have obſcur- | 


ed bis Glory; - 
But though, he ſtood loug at a ſtay, in the D ayes of his Mi- 


in of bis New Maſter, King James, be made a great pro-| 
greſs ; by whom be was mach comforted , in Placesof Truſt, 
Honour, and Revenue, I harve ſeen, a Letter of bis Lord- 
ſhips, zoKing James, ®hereia he makes Acknowledgement , 
That he was that Maſter to him, that had raiſed and ad- 
vanced him nine times ; Thrice in Dignity , and Six 
timies in Office, His Offices ( as 1 conceive ) were Counſel 
learned extraordinary , to bis Mafelty, as ke balbeen, to 
Queen Elizabeth , . Kings Solliciter "Inna ; His Maje 
ſties Atturney General ; Counſellor of Elle , being yet 
but Atturney ; Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
Laſtly, Lord Chancellor : which two laſs Placesxthough they 
be the ſame, in Authority and Power; yet tbey differ. in Pa- 
tent, Height, and Favour of the Prince. Since whoſe time , 
none of bis Succeſlors, until this preſent Hononrable Lord: 
didever bear the Title of Lord Chancellor. His Digni. 
tics were firſt Knight, thes Baron of Verulam,, Laſtly, 
Viſcount Saint Alban : Befides other good Gifts and Boun- 
ries of the Hand, which. bis Maje$ty garve bim , Both out of 
the Broad-Seal, wind out of the Aleniation-Office, To the va- 
lue, is bothof eighteen hundred pounds per annum : which 
with his Mannour of Gorhambury ; . and other Lands and 
Poſlelſions, wear thereunto adjayning, amounting 10 4 third 
þart more, he retained to his Dying Day- 


| ' Towards bis Rifng years; not before, be entered intoa mar. 
'ried Eſtate, and took to Wife, Alice, one of the Daughters, 
4 and Co. heirs of Benedit Barnham, Eſqune, and Alder. 
,mati of London , withwhom be rectived, a ſufficiently am- 
: ple, and liberal Portion, in Marriage. Children he ad 
none ' * Which, though they be th#-means to perpetuate our 
|[Names, after our Deaths 3 yet he had other Iſſues co- perpe- 
tuate bis Name, The Iſſues of bis Brain, in which be'was e- | 


ver | 
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The Life of the Right Honorable 


| 


| Writings ; Both in Engliſh and Latine ; Which 1 will enu- 
j merate, ( as near as I can) inthe jult order, wherein they werel | 


| venth ; Abcedarium Naturz ; or a. Metaphyſical piece, 


|the New Atlantis. 4 Preta:e to a Digett of the Lawwes 


| of King Henry the Eighth. De Augmentis Scientiarum, | 
Or the Advancement of Learning , put into Latin, with| | 


| and Enlarged. The Converſion of certain Plalms, into 


rver happy, and admired ; as Jupiter was, inthe produdtion 
of Pallas, Neither did the want of Children , detra$t from 
bis good uſage of bis Conlort , durin? tbe Intermarriage; 
whom he proſecuted, with much Conj jupal Love, and Re- 
[pe ; with many Rich Gitts, and rings: Beſides, 
4a Robe of Honour, which he inveſted her withal, which fhe! 
wore untill her Dying Day ; being twenty years and more,  af- i 
ter his Death. 
The laſs five years of his Life, being with drawnfrom Ci- 
vil affaires, and from an Ative Life, he employed wholly 
in Contemplation and Studies. A thing, whereof his 


he affeftedto dyin the Shadow, and not in the Light; which 
alſo may be found in ſPveral Paſſages of his Works. I» 
wbich time he compoſed, the greate$b part of his Books, and 


Þritten. The Hiſtory of the Reign of King Henry the Se-| 


which is loſt, Hiſtoria Vencorum, Hiſtoria Yirx & Mor- 
tis ; Hiſtoria Denſi & Rari, not yet printed Hiſtoria Gra- 
vis & Levis, which ts alſo loſs , A Diſcourſe of a War with; 
Spain; A Dialogue, tonching an Holy War. The Fable of 


of England. TheBeginning, of the Hiſtory of the Reign 


ſeveral Enrichmems and Enlargements. Counlels Civil, 
and Moral. Or bis Book of Eflaycs, likewiſe Enriched 


Engliſh Verſe. The Tranſlation into Latin ; of the Hi-} 


va >ylyarum, or the Natural: Hiſtory. Tbeje were: WY 


ſory of King Henry the Seventh. Of the Connlels Civil} 
and Moral. Of the Dialogue of che Holy War. Of the} 


Fable of the New Atlantis » For the "Benefit of other Nas |: | 


tions, © His Rewvifng of bis Book , De dapientia Vere- 
rum. Inquiſitio de Magnete , Topica Inauiſici tionis, de 
Luce & Lumine , *Boththeſe not.yet Printed, Laſtly, Syl- 


| 
4 


| Lordſhip would often ſpeak, during bis Ave Liſe ; 5 as1 


heh 4 - 0" I add  — 
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ET Eero nor 46 
I | Francis Lord Bacon. 
| Fruics and Productions, of hu laſt five years. His Lord- 


Br Crip alſo defirned upon the Motion and Inrvitation of bn late 
*. * |Majelty; To. have written the Reign of King Henry the 


® * {Eighth; But chat Work Perifbed is the Deſignation meer- 
7 ly; God not lending him Life to proceed further upon it then 
: onlyi in one AAornings Work : Whereof there 1 Extant, An, 


j 
i & |Ex Ungue Leonem already Printedzin his Lordfhips Miſ. 

1 | |cellany Works. 

Til Tverc ts a Commemoration due ; As well, to bis 4bilities, 
and Fertnes, as to the Courle of bis Life. Thoſe Abilicies, 
T-bich commonly go fingle inotber Mens, though of prime, and 
| Obſercveable, Tarts, were all conjoyned, and met in Him. 

'® Thoſe are, Sharpneſs of Wit, Memory, Judgment , and 

Elocution, For the Former . Three, bg Books do abun- 

dantly ſpeak them , which, with what Sufficiency be wrote, let 

[tbe World judge; "But with what Celerity be wrote them, 

l can beſ? teſtifie. But for the Fourth, his Elocution ; I will 

* [onlyſet down,ohat Theard Sir Walter Rayyleigh, once ſpeak of 

| & |him, by way of Compariſon ; c whoſe Judgment may Well be 

| truſted . ) That the Eatl of Saliſbury , was an excellent 
| Speaker, bur no good Pen-man z That the Earl of North- 
lampron , (the Lord Henry Howard,) was an excellent 

Pen-man, but no good speaker ;. Bur that Sir Fraxcis 

* [Baconzwas Eminent in both... 

! [4 barve been enduced to. "think *: ; That if there were, gd | 

| | Beam of Knowledge derived from God upou any 

Man, in.cheſe Modern Times, it was upon Him, For 

| |thongh be, was g, great Reader - of. ] Books ; yet *he has 

P_—_— \Knowledse. from Buoks 3 aut ; from ſome Giqg nds, 

—— from within, Himſe lf... Which" a, 

|Randing,, ; he. pemtes - with great. Caurion and” Circytn- 

{ ſpeQion.. His.:Book, of Jak uration y th (' which, 

I! [is þ49..0s\ Accoupt , was ho 64s WY: ? \ 

g Slight, Imagigation, ar F an : k 

| of! | aniConcoRted Noon les tion of Many 

| |; Labour, an Txayel: 1. m Self, ns ors e left | 

| | Taetve;,Coppies,. gf - the Infanrarion 04 I Near by | 


| you after avother ;. And  eVer.y year altered, ayd Rs, > 
| on 7. 
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|inthe Frame thereof, Till, at laſt, it came toth2s Model , in 
which it was committedto the Preſs ; As many Living Crea- 
rures,do licktheir young ones, till they bring them , to their 
ſtrength of Limbs, 

In the ('ompofing of his Books, be did rather dricve az a 
Maſculine aud clear Expreſsion, than at any Finenels,or At- 
fetation of Phraſes , and would often ask, if the Meaning 


cauſe he could do no otherwiſe. Neither was be given, to any 
Light Conceits; Or Deſcanting upon Words , But did 


Scope intended and to derogate, fromthe Weight and Dig- 
nity of the Stile. _ 
He was no, Plodder upou Books;Though be read much and 


W 


were expreſſedplainly enough : as being one that accounted | 
words to be but ſubſervent, or Miniſterial, 50 Matter ; and | 
not the principal. And if bu Stile were Police, it was be-.| 


ever, purpoſely, and induſtriouſly, avoid them ; For be held |! 
[ucþ Things) to be. but Digre5ions,or Diverſions, from tbe | 


«5 x [ey $8" . . , 
{chat with great Judgement and Rejettion of Impertinences | 


» 

1 

F: 

| = 
© 

bl 


[incident to many Authors ; For he would ever interlace a 
Moderate Relaxation of His Minde with his Studies ; 


/ _ 


LY 


ment. ... 


- 


| the Sto 1 


no-S 
' l-harve knows ſome, of no mean Parts, that barve pr 
mr i of their Note-Bgoks » When they haveriſen fr 
T bis. abl, A 

{{&naQcer, and Folterer , of another Mans Parts./Neither wat 

be gue, that wokld appropriate the Speech, wholy 1o''Himſelf 
or, Aelight to out-vie others ; *But leave aFiberty, t0' t 
Co-Aſſeſlours, to zake their Turns. Wherein bt would dr 
| : a Mat 


» $21 
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[65s Mea! Sire Reſetons of te are ar well ar of 

ack : Like the NoQtes Atticz; or Convivia Deip- 
10-Sophiſtarum ; Wherein a Mas might be refreſhed inbis. 
ofeſſed t1 


6 Is which Converſations , and' otherwiſe, bi 
\ . 7: ; | | 
an, as ſome men are , "But erver a Coun-. 


x" #4 = 4 


As Walking, Or Taking the Airabroad is bis Coach ; or(® 
|[ome other befitting Recreation ,; and yet, he would looſe no| 
 |Time, Inas much, as wpoms his Firſt and Immediate Return] 
|he would fall to Reading again, and ſo ſuffer no Moment of|/ 


Time fo Slap rom bim without ſome preſent Improve-. 


L 


__ — 


| 


(Buſineſs, as be was Counlellor of Eſtate , he bad the beſt 
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Francis Lord Bacon. 


| a Man on, and allure bim, to ſpeak hon ſuch a ſubjef, as 
whercin be was peculiarly Skilful, and would delight 60 [peak. 
| And, for Himſelf, he contemned no Mans Obſervations, 
' but would light his Torch at every mans Candle. 
| His Opinions and Allertions were, for the moſt part, Bin- 
| ding, ent not contraditted by any ; Ratber like Oracles, than 
| Diſcourſes. hich may be imputed, either to the well weigh- 
' Ing of his \er:tence; by the Skales of Truth, and Reaſon ; 
| Grelſe to the Reverence and Eſtimation, wherein he was 
| commonly, bad, that no Man would conteſt with bing : So 
| that there was no Argumentation, or Pro and Con (- as they 
termit ) at bis Table : Or if there chanced to be any it was 
carried with much Submiiiion and Moderation. 

I have often obſer-ved., and (o barve other” Men of great 
account, T hat if he had occafin to repeat another Mans Words 
after him, he h.14 an uſe and faculty to dreſs them in better 
Veſtments, ant Apparel than they bad before : So that the 


| 


Authour ſboul4 find his own \peech much amended, aud| 
yet the ſubſtance of it fill rerained : As if it bad been Na- 
tural co bim to uſe good Forms ; As Ovid ſpake of his Fa- 
culty of Verhitying., 


Et quod teritabam ſcribere, Verſus erat, 


| ' When his Office called him, as bewas of the Kings Coun-| 
ſel Learned, #0 charge any Offenders, either in Criminals, 
or Capitals , He was never of an inſulting, or Domineering 


ins bimſelf decently towards the Parties ; ( Though it was his 
Duty, tocharge them home : ) ©But yet, as one, that looked up- 


ſon, with the Eye of Pity, and Compaſiion. And is Civil 


way of adviſing, Nt engaziag his Maſter, in any Precipi- 
rate or grievous (our/es » but in Moderate and Fair 
Proceedings : To: King, whom hz ſeryed, girving bim this 
Teſtimony ; That he ever dealt , in *Bufineſſe, Suavibus 


Nature owver them ; But alwayes tender Hearted, and carry-| 


onthe Example, with the Ey2 of Severity, But upon the Per- | 
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ly, when his Health would permit him, to the Service of the| 


co his-own heart. 


of Commons, when he was a Member thereof. *Being the 
Kings Atcurney, and choſen to a place in Parliament ; be was 


allowed and diſpenſed with to "(it inthe Houle, which was þ 


Aot permitted to other Atturneys. 


and as he aa good Servant to hb Maſter ; Being never, | 
in ninetcen years ſervice ( as be himſelf arverred, ) rebuked by| | 


the King for' any Thing relating to his Majeſty . So he was 
a good Maſter to his Servants , 4nd rewarded their long at- 
rendance with pood Places, freely when they fell ito bis 
Power. Which. was 'the Cauſe that ſo many young Gentle- 


men of Blood and Quality , ſought to lift themſelves in| | 
bir Retinue. 4ndif be were abuſed by any of them in their 
| Places , It was onelythe Exrour, ofthe Goodnels, of hs Na- 


cure ; but the Badges of their Indiſcretions; and Intempe. 
rances. | 

Thi Lord was Religious ; For though the World be apt 
,0[uſp:&, and prejudice, Great Wits, and Politicks to have 
ſomewhat of the Atheiſt ; Yet he was converſant with God : 
4s appeareth, ty [ever il Paſſages, throughout the whole Cur. 
rent of his Writings. Otherwiſe be ſhould harve croſſed 


his own Principles, which were , Thar a little Philoſo- 


phy, maketh Men apt to forget God AS attributin 

too much ro ſecond Caules ; Bur Depth of Philoſophy, 
bringerh Men back to God again. Now 1 am ſure there 
#u no Man that wil! deny kim, or account otheryiſe of him, 
but to bave him been a deep Philoſopher. And not only ſo, 
"But he was able to render a Reaſon of the Hope which 
wzsin him ; Whichthat Writing of his , of the Confeffion 
of the Faith, doth abundantly teflifie. He repaired frequent- 


[ 


Church , To bear Sermons, To the Adminiſtration of the 
Sacrament of the Bleſſed Body azd Bloud of Chriſt ; 4nd 


-;: Neither was He in hirtime leſſe gracious with tbe Subject 4 
than with his $oweraign. Fe was ever acceptabla tothe Houle | | 


died in the true Faith eſtabliſbed in the Church of Eng- 


land, | 
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* Thr moſt true; He was free from Malice ; which, ( as be] : 
ſaid Himſelf, ) He never bred nor fed..-, He warno Reven-' 


| cer of Injurics.;: which, if he bad minded, he had bath Oppor- | 


tunity and Place High enough, to barve done it. He was 


i [wered, Thar he would never have made his Majeſties 


' | no Heaver of \Memn out of their Places , 15 delighting in their 


Ruine and tindoing» He Was no aefamer of any Man to 
bis: Prince. One Day, when a great States- Man was new- 
ly Dead , That had not been bis Friend ; The Kingasked him, 
Whathe thought of that Lord, which was gone ? He an- 


Eſtate better ; But he was ſure he would have kept it 
from being worke. Which was #he worſt, be would ſay of 


| bim, Thich Ireckon, not among his Moral, but hi Chriſtian 
| Yiu, 
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: [ſlated inte other Tongues, both Learned aud Madern, 
| by Forraign Pens. Several Perſons of Qzality, during his 


- 
= 


Hu Fame w greater, and ſounds louder in Forratign Parts 
abroad, than at home in his own Nation. Thereby cverify. 
ing that Divine Sentence , A Prophet is not without ho- 
nour, ſavein his own Country, and in his own houſe, 
Concerning which 1 will give you a Taſte onely, out of a Let- 
ter, written from Italy ( The Store-houle of Refined Wits) 
to the late Earl of Devonſhire , Then, the Lord (andiſh. 
| will expe& the New Eſſayes of my Lord ( hancellor 
"Bacon, as alſo his Hiſtory, with a great deal of De- 
fires and whatſcever elſe he {hall compoſe. Burt in 
Particular of his Hiſtory, I promiſe my ſelf a thing pers- | 
fect aud Singular , eſpecially in Henry the Seventh ; Where 
be may ex:rciſe the Talent olfg his Divine tnderſtand- 
ing, This Lord is more and more known, and his 
Books here, more and more delighted in, And thoſe 
Men that have more than ordinary Knowledge in 
Humane affairs, eftcem him one of the moſt capable 
Spirits of this Ave; and he istruely ſuch. Now bis Fame 


wy 


———— OR 


/ 


doth not decree with Dayes fince» but rather increaſe. Di- 
vers of his Works have been anciently, and yet lately, tran- 


Lordſhips Life.croſjed the Seas on purpoſe to gain an Oppor- 


tunity of fecing him, ana Diſcourſing with hin ; whereof one, 
Car - 


| 
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much defired there ; 'That ſo they might enjey, the Image of 


Amongſt the reſt, Marquis Fiat ; a French-Nobleman , 
who came Ambaſlador into England in the beginning of 
Queen Mary , Wite go King Charles, was taken with an 
extraordinary Defire of Secing bim : For which , be made 
way by. a' Friend : 4nd when ke came to him , being then , 


him With this High-Fxpreshhon - Thar his Lordſhip, had 
been ever to Him, like the Angels ; of whom he had of: 
ten heard, and read much of chem 1n Books ; But he ne- 
ver ſaw them. Afier which they contratted an intimate 4c- 


beſides his Frequent Yifits ; they wrote Letters, one to the 0- 
ther, under the Titles and Appcliations, of Father and Son; 
4s for his many Salutations, by Letters from Forraign Wor. 
Frag devoted to Learning,, I forbear to mention them ; Be- 
cauſe that is a Thing common to other Men of Learning, or 
Note together with bim. 
| Butyet, in this Matter of his Fame, I ſpeak, inthe Com- 
parative, onely, and not in the Excluſive. For his Reputati- 
on is great, in his own Nation, alſo; Eſpecially amongſt thoſe, 
that are of a more Acut? , and ſharper Judgement : Which 
1 will exemplifie, bus with two Teltimonies , and no more. 
| The Former ; When his tory of King Henry the Se- 
venth tas to come forth ; It was deliyered tothe old Lord 


it, returned it to the Author, with this Eulogy : Com- 


good Paper and Inke, tor the Work is incomparable. The 


otber ſhall be that, of Doftor Samuel Collins, late- Provoſt,| * 


of Kings Colledge,in Cambridge, 4 Man of no vulgar Wit, 


the Advarcement of Learning, He found himſelf in a caſe 
to begin his Studies a new, and that he had loft all the 
NPY" PONG before- 
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carried bu Lordſhi ps Picture, from Head to Foot, over With| © 
him into'France 3 as a Thing Which, be foreſaw , would be| | 


his Perſon, as well as the |mayes of his Brain, his Books. || 


through weakneſs, confined to bis Bed ; The Marquis ſaluted| | 


quainiance ; Andthe Marquis did ſo much revere bim , that | 


Brook, to be peruſed by him ; 2 ho, when he bad diſpatched| | 


mend me to my Lord, and bid him take care, tO pet| | 
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-=_ affirmed unto me, T hat when he had read, the Book of| | 
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Wine, and Beer, mingled together, for. the Space of half an 
{Hour ; Qnce in fx, or ſeven Dayes ; Immediately before bis 


© ({Bignre of by. Nativity. For the Moon, Was nerver it her 


| 


It b ath been defired, That ſomething ſbould be fignified, ""M 
touching his Diet; 4nd the Regiment of his Health: Of| 
| which,in regard, of bis Univerſal Infight into Nature, he 
may ( perhaps, ) be to ſome, an Example. For bis Diet; 
It was rather a plentiful, and liberal , Dier, as his Sto- 


mack would bear it, then a Reſtrained ; Which he alſo com- 


his younger years, be was much giventothe Finer and Light- 
ter ſort of Meats, asof Fowles ; and ſuch like : "But afier- 
ward, when he gre'y more Judicious ; He preferred the ſtron- 
ger Meats ; ſuch asthe Shambles afforded ; 4s thoſe Meats, 
which bred the more firm and ſubſtantial Juyces of the Bo- 
dy, and leſs Diflipable t upon which , be would often make 
bis Meal ; Though he had other Meats, upon the Table. You 
may be ſure, He would not negleft that Himſelf, which He ſo 
much extolled in bu Writings ; And that was the Uſe of Ni- 
ter : hereof he took in the Quantity of about three Grains, 
in thin warm Broath, every Morning , for thirty years toge- 
bey, next before bis Death. 4nd for Phyſick, he did, indetd, 
live Phyfically , but not miſerably , For be took only a 
Maceration of Rhubarb ; Infuſed into a Draught of White 


Meal, (whether Dinner, or Supper, ) that it might dry , the 


mended in bis Book of the Hiſtory of Life ang Death. Is 


J ard fre 
Grofſer Humours of. the*Body , and not Fr r7 or carry 
away, any of the Spirits, 4s Sweating doth. 2nd"thiswas no 
Grievou Thing to take. As for other Phyfick, in an ordinary 
way,( whatſoever bath been -oulgarly ſpokes; ) be took not. His 
Receit , for the Gout , which did , conStantly, eaſe bim of bu 
Pain, within two Hours, Is already ſet down in the Bnd,of the 
Natural Hiſtory. 
Tt may ſeem, the Moon , had ſome Principal Place,ju the 


Bady, life; Mhich( athe ſaid, did carry avay frequenth, the 


Paſsion or Eclipſed. but he was ſurprixed,with a ſudden F it, of 
Fainting : And that, though he obſerved not, nor took any pre- 
viou Knowledge, of the Eclipſe thereof ; and aſſoon as the 
Ecliple ceaſed, he was reſtored, to bis former: ſtrength again. 

He 
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 Hedied, on the gf [ Day of April inthe year 1626; ta & 


the early Mornins, of the Day then celebrated for onr $ avi- 


Earle of arundells Houſe in High-gate, near London 
To which-Place, be caſually repaired, about a week befors , 

God /o ordaining . that he ſbould dye there , Of a Gentle Fea. 
ver, accidentally accompanied, with 4 great Cold ; whereby 
the Defluxion of Rheume, fell ſo plentifully upon bis Brealt, 
that be died by Suffocation : 4nd was buried, in Saint Mi- 

chacls Church, at Saint Albans; Being the Place, deſigned 


for bis Burial, fa his laſt Will, and Teſtament ; Both be- 


cauſe the Body of his Mother was interred there; ind 
Precin&s of old Verulam - Where be hath a Monument, 


ticude, of Sir. Thomas Meautys , Knight , formerly his 
Lord(hips Secretary ; Afterwards Clark of the Kings Ro- 


nourable Privy Gounel, under two Kings : ) Repreſenting | | 
bu full Pourtraiture in 'the Poſture of ſtudying ; with an, | 
[nſ{cription compoſed by that 2ccompliſht Gentleman, and| | 


Rare Wit, Sir Henry Wotton. 


Lordſhip by Way» of m__ to the ſame. 


p 


SC Es SPEECHES 


onrs Reſurretion » In the 66": year of bie Age . at the 1 


becauſe, it was the only Church, then remaining, within the : 


erefed for him of White Marble, ( By the Care, and Gra-| 


But bonſoever bis Body was Mortal; Jet no doubt biz| . 
Memory aud Works will live ; And will in all probability, | © 
Ia$. as long as the World lateth, In order to which, I have, + 
endeavoured, (after my poor Ability,) to do tha Hodour to his 
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; J}Ig a Pir upon the Sea-ſhore, . ſomewhat above the 


, High-water Mark, and fink it as deep as the Low- 
? water Mark ; And as the Tide cometh in, it willfill | 
9 with Water, Freſh and Potable. Thisis common- 
ly praiſed upon the Coaſt of Barbary, where other 


when he was befieged in Alexandria ; forby digging 
of Pits in the Sca-ſhore, he did fruſtrate the Jabori- | 
ous Works of the Enemies , which had turned the 
Sca-water upon the Wells of Alexandria, and fo ſaved his Army, being | 
then in Deſperatipn. But Ceſar miſtook the cauſe ; for he thought that all | 
Sea-ſands had Natural Springsof Freſh-water. Bur it is plain, that it is the 
Sca-water, becauſe the Pit filleth according to the Meaſure of the Tide : 
And the Sca-water paſſing or ſtraining through the Sands, leaveth the | 
Saltneſs. 

I remember to haye read, that Tryal hath been made of Salt-water 
paſſed through Earth ; through ten Veſſels, one within another, and yet it 
hathnotloſt his Saltneſs, as to become potable: Burthe ſame Man faith, chat 
(by the relation of another  Salt-water draincd through twenty Veſlels, | 
hath become freſh. This Experiment ſcemeth to crols that other of Pits, | 
made by the Sea-ſide ; and yer but in part, if it betrue, that twenty Repeti- 
tions do the cffe&. But it is worth the note, how poortheImitations of 
Nature are, in common courle of Experiments, exceptthey be led by great 
Jadgment, and ſome good Light of _Axioms. For firſt, there is no imall | 
diftcrence between a Paſlage of Water through twenty ſmall Veſlels, and 
through ſuch adiſtance, as berween the Low-water and High-water Mark. 
Secondly, there isa great difference between Earthand Sand ; for all Earth 
hath in it akin 'c of Nitrous Salt, from which, Sand is more free: And þ 
behides, Earth dothnot ſtrainthe Water fo finely as Sand doth. Bur there } 
is athird point, that I ſulpe& as much, or more than the other two; and 
thatis, that in the Experiment of Tranſmifion of the Sca-waterintothe Pits, 
the Water riſcth ; butinthe Experiment of Tranſmifion ofthe Water,through | 
the Veſlels, icfallech: Now certainit is, that the Salter part of Water (once 
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falted 
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I, 
Experiments 
in Conſort, 
touching the 
Straininz and 


| Paſiing of Bo= } 


dies one thor uw 


Freſh Warer is wanting. And Ceſar knew this well, ) ;nocher; which 
they call Per- } 


colation, 


| 
| 


li. 


[ _ | Natural Hiſtory ; 
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Experiments | 
in Conſort, | 


{| Milk, and ſtirring it about, and then paſling it through a Wooellen-bag, 


| fincr parts are ſevered from the grofler. So it is found, thatthe ſiycats of 


ſalted throughout) gocth to the bottom: And therefore no marvel it the 
draining of Water by deſcent, doth make it freſh: Beſides, I do fomewhat 
doubt, that the very daſhing of the Warer that cometh from the Seca, is 
more propcrto ſtrike off the falcpart, chan where the Water llideth of her 


own motron. 
It ſeemeth Percolation or Tranſmiſſion (#hich is commonly called Ftrain- 


f.om fine, burof more ſubtile Natures ; and vacieth according tothe Body, 
through whictthe 7 ranſmifion is made. As if through a Woollen-bag, the 
liquor leaveththe fatneſs; if through Sand, the ſaltneſs, &c. hey ſpeak of 


the like porons body, but Non conflat. 

The Gum of Trees (which weſeeto be commonly ſhining and clcar) 
is but a fine paſlage, or ſtraining of the Juice of the Tree, through the 
Wood and Bark. And in likemanner, Cornish Diamonds, and Rock Rubies, 
(which are yet more reſplendent than Gums ) arc the fine Exudations of 
Stone. | 

 eAriſtotlegiveth the cauſe vainly, Why the Feathers of Birds are of more 
lively colours than the Hairs of Beaſts; for no Beaſthath any fine Azure, or 
Carnation, or Green Hair. He ſaith it is, becauſe Birds are more in the 
Beamsof the Sun than Beaſts, but thatis manifcſtly untrue ; for Cattle arc 
morcin the Sun than Birds, thatlive commonly in the Woods, or inſome 
Covert. |1hetrue cauſe is,that the excrementitious moiſture of living Crea- 
tures, which maketh as well the Feathers in Birds as the Hair in Bealts, paſs- 
eth in Birdsthrougha finer and moredelicatc Strainer,than itdoth in Beaſts: 
For Feathers paſs through Quijlls, and Hair through Skin. 

The Clarifying of Liquors by Adheſion, is an inward Percolation, and is 
cffeQced, when ſome cleaving Body is mixed and agitated withthe Liquors ; 
whereby the groſler part of the Liquor ſticks to thatcleaving Body; and fo 
the fincrparts arc freed from the grofſer. So the Apotbecaries clarifie their 
Syrups by Whites of Eggs, beaten withthe Juices which they would clarikie ; 
which whites of Eggs, gather all the dregs and groflerparts of the Juice to 
them ; and after rhe Syrup being ſet onthe fire, the whites of Eggs them- 
ſelves harden, and are taken forth. So Ippocraf is clarified by mixing with 
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which they call Hippocrates Sleeye ; and the cleaving Nature of the Milk,dray- 
cthrhePowcer of the Spices, and grofler parts of the Liquor to it, and in 
| the paſlagethey ſtick uponthe Woollen-bag. 
| The clarifying of Water, isan experimens tending to Health, beſides 
the pleaſure of the Eye, when Water is Cryſtaline. Ir iscffeRed by caſting 
in, and placing Pebbles art the head of a Current, that the Water may ſtrain 
| through them. | 

t may be Percolation doth not onely cauſe clearneſs and ſplendor, but 
ſweetneſs of ſavor ; for that alſo followeth, as well as 5 foo: when the 


men thathaye much heat, andexerciſe much, and have clean Bodies and 


fine Skins, do ſmell ſweet, as was faid of Alexander; and weſec commonly, 
that Gums have fyycet odors. 


ing) is a good Kinde of Separation, not onely of thick from thin, and grols |. 


ſevering Wine from W ater, paſſing it through Ivy-wood, ot through other | 


— 
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coucking Ake a Glaſs, and put Water into it, aud wet your finger, and draw it 

ones of round about the lip of the Glafs, prefling it ſomewhat hard ; and 

uber Prefſure, | after you have drayn it ſome feyy times about, it will make the Water frisk 
| | 
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and ſprinkle up ina fine Dew. This inſtancedoth excellently demonſtrate 


the Gaſes of Compreſiion in a ſolid Body. For whenſoever a folid Body (as 
Wood, Stone, Metal, &c.) is pretled, there is an inward tumult in the parts 
thereof, ſecking todelivec themſelves from the Compreſſion: And this is | 
the cauſc of all Yiolent Aorion. Wherein it is ſtrange in the higheſt degree, 
that this Motion hath never been obſerved, nor cnquired; ir being of all 
Motions, the moſt common, and the chicf rootof all © Hechanical Operations. 
This Motion worketh in round at firſt, by way of Proof and Search, which 
way to deliver it ſelf, and then worketh in Progreſs, where it findeth the 
deliverance caſieſt. In Liquors this Motion is viſible ; for all Liquors ſtruck- | 
en, make round circles, and withal daſh, burtin Solids (which break not) it is 
ſo ſubrile, as it is inviſible ; bur nevertheleſs bewrayeth ir ſelf by many 
effeQs, asin this inſtance whereof we ſpeak. For the Preſſure of the Finger 
furthered by the wetting (becauſe it ſticketh fo much the better unto the 
Lip of the Glaſs) afterlome continuance, purterh all the ſmall parts of the 
Glaſsinto work, thatthey ſtrike the Water ſharply ; from which Percufion, 
thac ſprinkling cometh. 

f youſtrike or pierce a Solid Body that is brittle, as Glaſs or Sugar, it 
breaketh not onely where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about | 
into ſhivers and firters ; the Motion upon the Preflure ſearching all ways, | 


The Powder in Shot being dilated into fucha Flame, as cndureth not 
Compreſſion, moycth likewiſc in round (the Flame being inthe nature of 
a Liquid Body) ſometimes __ ſometimes breaking the Peece, but 
generally diſcharging the Bullet, becauſe there it finderh calteſt deliver- | 
ance. | 
This Motion upon Preflure, and the Reciprocalchereof, which is Mo- | 
tion upon T enſure; weule tocall (by onecommon name) Moron of Liber- | 
t7 5 Which is, when any Body bcing forced to a Preternarural Extent or Di- | 
menſion, dclivercth and reſtoceth it ſelf to the natural : As when a blown 
Bladder (preſſed) riſcth again ; or when Leather or Cloth tentured, ſpring | 
back. Theſe two Motions (of which there be infinitc inſtances) we ſhall 
handle indue place. | 
This Motion upon Preſſure is excellently alſo demonſtrated in Sounds : 
As when one chimeth upon a Bell, it ſoundeth ; but as ſoon as he Jayeth his 
hand vpan ir, the Sond ceaſeth : And fo, theſound of a Yirginal Srring, as | 
ſoon asthe Quill of the Jack falleth from it, ſtopperh. For theſe ſounds are | 
produced by the ſubtile Percuſſion of the Minute parts of the Bell or _ 
upon the Air; All one, as the Water is cauſcd toleap by theſubrile Percufli- | 
| 
| 


on of the Minute parts of the Glaſs uponthe Water, whereof we ipake a lir- 
tle before in the Ninth Experiment. For.you muſt not take it to be the local 
ſhaking of the Bell or String that doth it. As we ſhall fully declare when 


we come hereafter to handle Sounds. 
| 


ke a Glaf with a Belly, and a long Neb, fill the Bely (in part) with | 
Water: Takealſo another Glaf, whereinto put Clarer Wine and Hater 
mingled. Reverſe the firſt Glaſs, with the Belly upwards, ſtopping the 


and remove your Fi, ger. Continue it in that poſture for atime, and it 
willunmingle the Wine from the Water; tie Wineaſcending and etlingin 


the top of the upper Glaſs, and the Water deſcending and ſetling in the 


and breaking where it findeth che Body weakeſt. : 


you 


bottom of the lower Glaſs. The p_ is apparent to the Eye ; for 
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eriments 
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touching Se- 


Neb with your Finger ; thendip the mouth of ic within the ſecond Glals, f ,,,.;m: of 
| Bodies, by 
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| Glaſs 


themin a Quart of Vinegar, let them ſtay three quarters of an hour, and 


| the Burrage ſtay a {malltime, and be often char.ged with treſh, it vvill make 


you ſhall ſeethe Winc, as it were, inaſmall vin, riling through the Water. 
{1 For handſomneſs fake ( becauſe the working requireth ſome ſmall time) 
| | ir were good you hang theupper G/af upon a Nail. But as ſoon as there 
|is gathered to much pure and unmixed Water in the bottom of the lower 
Glaſs, as that the Mouth of the upper Glef? dippeth into it, the Motion 
ccaſeth. - [5x35 | 
Letthe upper 6/4f be Wine, and the lower Water; there followcti no 

| Motion at all. Letthe upper Gl/afbe Water pure,the lower Water coloured, 
or contrariwiſc there followeth no Motion at all. But it hath been trycd, 
that though the mixture of Wine and Water, in the lower Glaſs, be three 
| parts Water, and but one Wine; yet it dothnot dead the Mction. This fe- 
| paration of Waterand Wineappearcth to be made by weight ; for ic muſt 
be of Bodies of unequal weight, orelle it worketh not ; and rhe heavier 


| being made penfible, and there being agreat weight of Water inthe Belly 


with long ſtanding, will hardly ſever. 
T his Experiment would be extended from mixtures of ſeveral Liquors 
to Simple Bodies, which conſiſt of ſeyeral ſimiliar parts : Try it therefore 


is the heavier) in the upper Gl/af, and ſee whetizerthefreſh will come above. 
Try it allo with Water thick Sugred, and pure Water ; and ſce whether 


poſe, it were goed there were alictle Cock made inthe Belly of the upper 


by Bodies — fine Spirits, which do cafily diſſipate when you make 
rt#fufjons ; the Rule is, A ſhort ſtay of the Body inthe Liquor receiveth the 
Spirit, and a longer ſtay confoundeth it ; becauſe it draycth forth the 
Earthy part withal, which embaſeth the finer. And therefore it is an Er- 


vertue. Bur if you will have the 1»/#{0z ſtrong, in thoſe kinde of Bodtes, 
which have fine Spzr/ts, your way is not to give longer time, but to repeat 
| the Ivfuſron of the Boay oftner. Take Fiolers, and infuſe a good Pugil of 


| 


take them forth, and refreſh the Infuſion with like quantity of new Yiolets 
ſeyen times, and it will make a Fizegar lo treſh of the Flowwer, as if a T welve- 
moneth after it be brought you ina Saucer, you ſhallſmellit beforcir come 
at you. Note, that it ſmelleth more perſcaly of the Flowera good while 
after, then atfirſk, 

This Rule which wehavegiven, is of ſingular uſe for the preparations 
of Meaicines, andother I#fufions. As forexample, the Leaf of Burrage hath 
an excellent Spirit, to repreſs the fuliginous vapor of Dusky Melancholy, 
and fo to cure Madneſs : But nevertheleſs, it the Leaf be infuſed long, it 
ycilderh forth buta raw ſubſtance of no vertue: Therefore I ſuppoſe; that 
if inthe Muſt of Wine or Wort of Beer, while it workerh before it be Tunned, 


a ſoveraign Drink for Melancholy Paſgons. And the like I conceive of Orange 
Flouvers. | 
Rubarb hath maniteltly in it Parts of contrary Operations : Parts that 


| Body muſt cver be'in the upper Glaſf. But thennote withal, that the water " 


of the Glaff, ſuſtained by a ſmall Pillar of Water inthe neck of the Glaff; it |. 
is that which ſctteth the Motion on work: For Water and Winein one Glaſs, | 


with Broyz or Salt-vuater and Fresh-wvater, placing the Salt-wuater (which |. 


the Water which cometh above, will loſe his ſs cetnels ; For which pur-|. 


* 
- 


ror in Phyſitians, to reſt ſimply upon the length of ſtay for cncrealing the | 


purge, and parts that bindethe Boay; and the firftlay looſcr, and the latter Jay d 
deeper :} | 
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' | Oranrge-Pills, or Roſemary, or Cinvamon, or w hatyou will ; and Jer chem in- 


A 


| deeper ; So that if you infuſe Rabarb toran hour, and cruſhit well, itwill 


| P 


Water, the ſecond, and the third, and you will finde them differing, not one- 


' vindinels b . decoRting ; and (generally) ſubrile or windy Spiritsare taken 
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purge better, and binde the Body leſs after the purging, than if it ſtood 


ing the Infuſton of Rubarb, ſeveral times (as was faid of Violets) letting 
each ſtay in but aſmall time, you may make it as ſtrong aPurging Medi- 
cinc, as Scammony. And it is not a ſmall ching won in -hſick, if you can 


thoſe that arc not without ſorhe malignity. 

Purging Medicines, for the moſt part, i their Purgative Vertue in a fine 
Spirit, as appeareth by that they ug ao not boiling, withoutmuch lols of 
vertue. Anithereforcit is cf good uſe in Phyſick,it you can retain the Pur- 
gingof Vertuc, and takeaway the unpleaſant taſte of the Purger 3 which 
it is like you may do, by this courſe of infuſing oft with little ſtay. Foric is 
robable, that the horrible and odious taite is in the groflerparrt. 

Generally, the working by Infuſions is grols and blind, exceptyol: firſt | 
try the 1ſſuing of the ſeveral parts of the Body, which of them iffſue more 
ſpecdily, and y hich more {lowly ; and ſo by apportioning thetime, can 
take and leaye that quality which you deſire. Thisto know, therebe two 
ways; the one totry whatlong ſtay, and whatſhorr itay worketh, as hath 
been ſaid ; the other rotry, in order, the ſucceeding Infufions, of one and 
the ſame Body, ſucceflively, in ſeveral Liquors. As for example, Take 


tuſc half an hour in Water ; then take themout, and infuſe them again in 
other Water; and ſothe third time; an4 then taſte and conſider the firſt | 


ly in ſtrengthand weakneſs, but ot 1erwiſcintaſte, orodor ; for itmay be 
the firſt Water will have more of the ſent, as more fragrant; and theſecond | 
more of the taſte, as more bitter or biting, &c. 

Infufions in Air (for ſo we may call Odors) have thefame diverſities with 
Infufions in Water ; in that the ſeveral Odors (woich are in one Flower, or 
other Body) iſſue ar ſeveral times, lome earlier, ſome later : So we finde, 
that Yiulets, Woodbines, Strawberries, yield a pleaſing {ent, that cometh forth 
firſt ; but ſoon after an ill ſent quite differing fromthe former. Which is 
_ not fo much by mellowing, as by the late iſſuing of the groſſer 

irit. 

: As we mav deſire to extra& the fineſt Spirits inſome cales; ſo we may 
deſirealfſo to diſcharge them (as hurtful) in ſome other. So Wine burnt,by 
reaſon of the cvapocating of rhe finer Spirit, infameth Jeſs, and is beſt in 
Agues : Opium leeſeth ſome of his poi ſonous quality, if irbe vapored our, 
mingled with Spirit of Wine, orthe like : Sean leeſerh ſomewhat of his 


oft by Incenſion, or Evaporation, And even in Infuſtons in things that are 
af too high a ſpirit, vou were better pour off the firſt Infuſion, after aimall 
time, and uſe the latter. 


Ubbles are in the form of an Hemiſphere ; Air within,and a little Skin 
of Water without : And it ſeemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the Air 


motion of Percuſſion from the W ater, which ir ſelf deſcending, driveth 
up the ir; and no motion of Levity in the Air. | Ani this Democrirs 


wenty 'our hours : This istried, but] conceive likewiſe, that by repeat- | 


make Ruharb, and other Medicines that are Benedi#, as ſtrong Purgers, as | 


| 
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22. 
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Expenment 


ſhould riſe ſo ſwiftly, w bile it isin the Water; and when it cometh to the —— 


top, ſhould be ſtaid by ſo weak acover, as that of the Bubble is. But as | Apperice of 


for the {wift aſcent of the Air, while 1t is under the Water, that is a i 2. | 


| 
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Tranſmuati- 
en of Mir in- 
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of the Bubble is for that the Appetite to reſiſt Separation, or Diſcontinu- 


Tenacity by Mixture of Soap: We ſe it alſo in the Stillicides of Water, 
which, if there be F/ater enough to follow, will draw themſclycs into a 
ſmall Thred, becauſe they will diſcontinue ; but if there be no remedy, 


ſfaveth the Body moſt from Diſcontinuance : The ſame reaſon is of the 
Roundneſs of the Bubble, as well for the Skin of Water, as for the Air with- 
in: For the Azrlikewile avoideth Diſcontinuance ; and therefore caſteth it 
ſelf into a round Figure. And for the ſtop and arreſt of the Air a little 
while, it ſheweth, that the Air of it ſelf hath little, or no Appetite of 


25. 
Experiment 
Solitary » 
touching the 
making of 
Artificial 
Springs. 
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26. 


Experriment 
Solitary), 
touching the | 
V ennnoue 
quality of 
Mans Fleſh, 


) 
| 
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wich high and foul 


teſtly Condenſe ; as we fee in the contraRing of tLe Air inthe Weathers- 
Glaſs; whercby it is a degree nearer to W ater. 
ration of Springs, whichthe Ancients thought (very probably) ro be made by 
the Yerſion of Air into Y ater, holpen 


He RejeQtion, which I continually uſe, of Experiments (though it ap- 

peareth not) is infinite ; but yet if an Experiment be probable in the 
Work, and of greatulc, I reccive it, but dcliverit as doubtful. Jr was 
reported by a ſober man, that an Artificial Spring may be made thus: Finde 
out ahanging Ground, where there is a'good quick Fall of Rain-water. Lay 
a Half-Troughof Stone, of a good length, three or four foot deep with- 
in the ſame Ground; with one end upon the high Ground, the other upon 
the low. Cover the Trough with Brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt Sand 


arc paſt, the lower end of the Trough willbe like a Spring of Water ; which 
is no marvel, if ithold, while the Rain-water laſteth ; but he ſaid it would 
continuc long time after the Rain is paſt : As if the Water did multiply it 
ſelf upon the Air, by the help of the Coldneſs and Condenſation of the 
Earth, and the Conſort of the ficſt W ater. 4 


He French (which put off the name of the French Diſeaſe, unto the name 
T of the Diſcaſe of Naples) doreport, That atthe ſiege of Naples, there 
were certain wicked Merchants that barrclled up Mans Flech (of ſome that 
had been latcly ſlaiv in Barbary) and fold it for Twnmey ; and that, upon 
that foul and high Nouriſhment, was the Original of that Diſeaſe. W hich 
may yell be ; For that itis certain, that the Canibals, in the VVeſt-Indies, eat 
Hans Flesb ; and the V Veſt-Indies were full of the Pox when they were firſt 
diſcovered : And at thisday the Aforraleft poyſons, praiſed by the YFYeft-Indi- 
ans, have ſome mixture of the Blood, or Fat, or Fleſh of Man. And divers 
Witches, and Sorcerefles, as well amongſt the Heathen, as amongſt the 
C hriſti.cns, have fed upon Mans flcfh, to aid (as it ſeemeth) their Imagination, | 
Vapor: 


T ſeemeth that there be theſe ways (in likelihood) of YVerfion of Vapors 
or e/Air, into Watcrand Moiſture. I]hefirſt is Cold, which doth mani- 


We lſece it alſo in the Gere- 
by the Reff, which the Air hath in 
; for 


there 


called Mow Plage. In this common Experiment, the cauſe of the encloſure | 


ance (which in ſolid Bodies is ſtrong) is alſo in Liquors, though fainter and]! 
weaker : As we ſee in this of the Bubble ; we ſee itallo in little Glaſſes of | © 
Spittle that Children make of Ruſhes ; and in Caſtles of Bubbles, which | © 


they make by blowing into Water, having obtained a little degree of | 


upon the topof the Brakes: You ſhall ſce (faith he) that after ſome ſhowres | 


thoſe parts, whereby it cannot diſhpate. And by the caldneſs of rocks 
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then they caſt themſelves into round Drops ; which is the Figure, that] * 
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_ it againſt a Wall. VVc ſce itlikeyiſe, more eſpecially, in the greater 
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| there Springs are chiefly generated. We ſecit alſo in the Effet of che Cold 
of the Middle Region (as they call it) of the Air ; which produceth Dews 
f and Rains, And the Experiment of turning Water into oa by Snow, Ni- 
| tre, and Salt (wireof we ſhall ſpeak hereafter) would betransferred to the 
| turning of Air into Water. The ſecond way is by Comprefion ; as in 4tilla- 
zories, Where the Vapor is turned back, upon it felt by the Encounter of 
the Sides of the _ ; and inthe Dew upon the Covers of Boiling Pots; 
| and in the Dew towards #4in, upon Marble, and YYainſcor. But this is liketo 
do no great effe& ; except it be upon Vapors, and groſs Air, that are al- 
| ready very near in Degree to Water. ſhethird is that, which may be 


 Vapors with Air; and trying if they will not bring a Return ofmore Wa- 
| ter, than the Water was at firſt: Forif ſo, That Increaſe is a Verfion of the 
Air: Therefore pur VVater into the bottom of a Stillatory, with the Neb 
{ ſtopped ; weighthe V Vater firſt ; hang in the Middle of the Srillatory a large 
Spunge ; and ſee what quantity of V Vater you can cruſh out of it; and » hat 


ſtand, that if any Verſion can be wrought, it will be cafilydone in ſmall 


[ is probable alſo, though not appearing ; which is, by recciving the Airinto 
the ſmall Pores of Bodies ; For (as hath been ſaid) everything in ſmall quan- 
tity is more caſic for YVerfion ; and Tangible Bodies have no plealureinthe 
conſort of Air, but endeavor toſubaR it into a more Denſe Body 
Entire Bodies it is checked; becaule, if the Air ſhould Condenfe, there is no- 


der, which we ſec, if they lie cloſe, of themſelves gather Moiſture. 
T' is reported by ſome of the Ancients, That Whelps,or other Creatures, 
if they G putyoung into ſuch a Cage, orBox, as they cannot riſe totheir 
| Stature, but may increaſc in breadth or length, will grow accordingly, as 
they can get room ; which, if it be true, and feaſible, and that the young 
Creature lo preſſed, and Freightned, doth not thereupondie ; ic isa means 
to produce Dwarf Creatures, and in avery ſtrange Figure. This is certain, 
and noted long ſince, Thatthe Preflurc, or Forming of Parts of Creatures, 


:| when they arc very young, doth alter the ſhape not a licth: As the ſtroak- 


ing of the Heads of Infants, between the Hands, was noted of old, to make | 
Macrocephali; which ſhape of the Head, at that time, was eſtecmed. And | 
the raiſing gently of the Bridge of the Noſe, doth prevent the Deformity 


| of a Saddle Noſe. Which obſervation well weighed, may teach a means, | 


to make the Perſons of Men and Women, in many kindes, morecomely 
and better featured, than otherwiſe they would be ; by the Forming and 
| Shaping of them in their Infancy: As by Stroaking up the Calves of the 


| Legs, to keep them from falling down too low ; and by Stroaking up the 


 Forchead, to keep them from being low Forcheaded. And itis a common 
| praQtice to ſvathe Infants, thatthey may grow more ſtraight, and better 

ſhaped; and we ſce young Women, by wearing ſtraight Bodics.keep them- 
| ſelycs from being Groſs and Corpulent. 


Q=- as they hang, will many of them ſhoot forth; and fo will Pemy- 
AJ real; and fowillan Herb called Orpin; with which they uſe, in the 
| Countrey, to trim their Houſes , binding it to a Lath,: or Stick, and 


tt. 
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| ſcarched into, but doth not yer appear ; whichis, by Minglingof moiſt 


| itis, morc, or leſs, compared with the V Varter ſpent ; for you muſt under- 


Pores : And that is the reaſon why we preſcribe a Spunge. The fourth way | 


ti... AM... 


: But in | 


thing toſucceed : Therefore itmult be in looſe Bodies, as Sand, and Pow-. 


wards the 
Beenty and 
goed Features: 
of Perſons. 


29. 
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touching the | 
mary - , 
Air in 
ſort as it may 
put on 


Weight, and 
we por 1 
mens. | 


30. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Commixture of 
Flame and 
Air, and the 
great force 
thereof, 


[lin thoſe two Bodics (which arc their Aliments) Water and O11; for they 
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| eryed, by weighing them before they be hanged up ; and afterwards again, | 


| ter; andthough Air and Flame, being free, will not well mingle; yet 


' 


Semper-yive, Which will purout Branches, two or three years : But it 15 true, 
that commonly they wrap the Root in a cloth befmeared with Oyl ; and 
renew it once in a half ycar. The like is reported by ſome of the An- 
cicnts of the ſtalks of Lillies. he cauſe is, for that theſe Plants have a 
ſtrong denſe, and ſucculent moiſture, which isnot aprto cxhale ; and ſo 
is able, from the old ſtore, without drawing help from the Farth, to ſuthce 
the ſprouting of the Plant : And this ſprouting is chictly in the lace Spring, 
or early Summer ; which are the times of putting forth. We ſce allo, 
that ſtumps of T recs, lying out of the Ground, will put torth Sprours for 
a time. But it is a noble tryal, and cf very great conſequence, to' try 
whether theſc things, in the | 4 "ay pd" weight; which mult be 


whenthey are ſprouted. For if they increaſe not in weight, then it is no 
more bur this, That what they ſend forth 1n the ſprout, they lecſe in ſome 
otherpart ; but if they gather weight, then it is Wagnale Nature : Forit 
ſheweth, that 4 ir may be made foro be condenſed, asto be converted in- 
roadenſe Body ; whereasthe race and period of all things, here above the 
Earth, isto extenuate and turn things to be more pneumatical, and rare ; 
and not to be retrograde, from pncumatical to that which is denſc. It 
| ſhewethalſo, trar Air can nouriſh ; which is another great matter of con- 
ſequence. Note, that to try this, the Experiment of the Semper-yive, muſt 
| be made withour oyling the cloth; for clic, it may be, the Plar.t recciverh 
nouriſhment from the Oyl, 


i and Air do not mingle, except itbcin an inſtant ; or in the Viral 
| 4 Fpirirs of vegetables, and living Creatures. In Gunpowder, the force of 
it hath been aſcribed to rarctaQtion of the carthly ſubſtance into Flame. 
And thus far itistrue; and then (forſooth) it is become another Element ; 
theform whercof occupicthmore place ; and fo, of Necellity, tollowecrh 
a Dilatation : And therefore, leſt two Bodics ſhould be in one place, 
there muſt necds alſo follow an Expulſion of the Pellet, or blowing up 
of the Minc. But theſe are crude and ignorant ſpeculations : For Flame, 
if there were nothingelſc, except it were in a very great quantitv, will be 
ſuffocate withany hard body, ſuch as a Pellet is, orthe Bariclof a Gun; 
ſo as the flame would not expel the hard body , but the hard body would kill 
the flame, and notſuffer it to kindle, or fpred. But the caulc of this ſo po- 
tent a motion is the Nitrre ( which we call otherwiſe Salt-1 ezer ) which 
having in it a notable crude and windy Spirit, firſt by the heat of the Fire 
ſuddenly dilateth it ſclf ; (and we know that ſimple Air, being preterna- 
turally attenuated by heat, will make it ſelf room, and break, and blow 
up that which reſiſterh it.) And ſecondly, when the Nire hathdilated it 
ſelf, it bloweth abroad the flame asan' inv ard Bellows. And therefore we 
| {ee that Brimſlone, Pitch , C amphire, Hf ildfire, and divers otter inflamable | 
matters; though they burn cruelly, and are hard to quench, yet they make. 
no ſuch fiery wind, as Gunpowder doth: And on the other fice, we ſee that 
Quick-ſilver'( which is a moſt crude and watry Body) heated, and pent in, 
hath the like force with Gunpowder. As for living mo, it 1s certain, | 
their Viral Spirirs are a ſubſtance compounded of an airy and flamy mat- 
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bound irt by a Body that hath ſome fixing,they will. For that you may beſt ſee 


Jikeywiſe will notwell mingle of themſelves, bur in the Bodics of Plants, | 
_ | and; | 
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and Living Creatures, they will. Itis no marvel therefore, that a ſmall 2xar- 
tity of Spirits, inthe Cells of the Brain, and Cannals of the Sincws, arc able 
to move a whole Body (which is of fogreat mals) both with ſo great force, 
as in Wreſtling, mg 114 and with ſo great ſwiftneſs, as in playing Diviſi- 
on upon the Lure : 

when they incorporate. 


Akea ſmall //ax-Cardle, and put it in a Socket of Braſs or Iron, then 

ſct it upright in a Porringer full of Spirit of Wine, heated; then ſct 
both the Candle, and Spirit of Wineon fire, and you (hallſee the lame of 
the Candle open ir ſelf, and become four or five times bigger then other- | 
wiſc it would have been, and appear in figure Globular, and nor in Pyrami. 
You ſhall ſec alſo, that the inward flame of the Candle keepeth colour, and 
doth not wax any whit blew towards the colour of the outward flame of 
the Spirit cf Wine. This is anoble inſtance, wherein twothingsare moſt 
remarkable ; the one, that one flame within another quenchethnor, but is 
a fixed Body, and continueth as 4ir or Y/ater do; and therefore flame would 
ſtill aſcend upwards in one greatneſs, .it it were not quencked on the ſides; 
and the greater the flame is atche bottom,the higher is the riſe. The other, 
that Flame doth not mingle with Flame, as Aic dothwith Air, or Ware 
with Water, but onely remaincth contiguous 3 ' as it cometh to pals be- 
rwixt Conſiſting Bodies. It appearcth alſo, that the form of a Pyramus in 
Flame, which we uſually ſee, is meerly by accident, andthatthe Airabour, 
by quenching the 1ides of the Flame, cruſheth ir, and extenuateth ir into 
that form ; for of it ſelf, it would be ronnd : And therefore Smoak is in 
the figure of a Pyrams reverſed; for the Air quentcheth the Flame, and re- 
cciveth the Smoak. Note alſo, that the flame of the Candle, within the | 
flame of the Spirit of Wine, is troubled, anddoth not onely open and move 
upwards, but moverh waving, and to andfro : 'As if Flameof his own Na- 
ture (if it were not quenched) would roul and turn as well as move up- 
wards. 
aretrue Fires or Flames, as the Stocks held ; more fine (perhaps) and rari- 
fied, than our flame is. For they arc all Globular and Deternate, they have 
Rotation, and they haye the colour andiplendor. of Flame : So thar Flame 
above, is durable and conſiſtent, and in his natural place ; but with us, ir 
is aſtcanger, and momentany and impure, like Fulcan that halted with his 


fall. 


Ake an Arrovv, and hold it in Flame forthe ſpace of ten Pulſes; and 
when it cometh forth, you ſhall finde thoſe parts of the Arrgw which 
were one the outlides of the Flame, more burned, blacked, and turned al- 
moſtinta a Coal ; whereas thatin the midſt of the flame, will. be as if the 
fire had ſcarce touched ir. This is an inſtance of great conſequence for the 
diſcovery of thenarure of Flame, and ſhewerh maniteltly, that Flame burn- 
cth more violently towards the fides, then inthe midſt : And, which is 
more, that Hear or Fire is not violent or furious, but whereiris checked and 
ent. And therefore the Peripazericks' (howſocver their opinion of an Ele- 
ment of Fire, above the Ar, is juſtly exploded ) in that point they acquict 
themſelves well : For being oppoſed, thatif there were a ſphere of Fire, 
that incompalled the Earth to nearhand, it were impoſſible, but all things 
ſhould be burnt up ; they ankyer, that the pure Elemental Fire, in his own 
place, and notircitate, is but of a moderate hear. | 


x Te 


By all which it ſhould ſeem, that the Celz/tial Bodies (moſt of them) | 


uch is the force of theſe two Natures, Air and Flame 
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of the more 

{ Liquid Body, 
with the more 
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T is affirmed conitantly by many, as an uſual Experiment, Thata lump of 
Fre, in thebettom of a Mine, will be tumbled and ſtirred by two Mens 
ſtrength ; which it you bring ic tothe top of the Earth, will ask fix Mens 


Decreaſe of the ſtrengthatthe leaſt to ſtir it. It is a noble inſtance, and is fir to be tryed to 


the full : For it is veryprobable, that the orion of Gravity worketh weakly, 


: both far from the Earth, and alſo within the Earth : The former, becauſe the 


appetite of Union of Denſc Bodics with the Earth, in reſpeRof the diſtance 
is more dull. The latter, becauſe tho Body hath in par: attaincd his nature, 
whenit is ſome depth in the Earth. For as fr the moving toa pointor place 
(which was the opinion of the Aniienrs) it is a mcer yanity. 


Ih is ſtrange, how the CAniiens took up Experiments upon credit, and yet did 
build great Matters upon them. The obſervation of ſome of thebeſt of 
them, delivered confidently, is, Thar a Veſlel filled with Aſtes, will receive 
thelike quantity of Water,that it would have done if it had been empty-Bur 
this is utterly untrue, for the Water will not go in by a fifth part; and Iſup- 
poſe, that that fifrhpart is thedifterence of the lying cloſe, or open of the 
Aſhes; as we ſee, that Aſhes alone, if they behard preſſed, will lic in leſs 
room ; and fo the Aſhes with Air betyeen, lic looſer , and with Water 
cloſer. For Ihave not yet found certainly, that the Watcr ir ſelf by mix- 
ture of Aſhes or Duſt, will ſhrink or draw into leſs room. 


T is reported of credit, That if you lay good ftorc of K ernels of Grapes? 

about the Roorof a Vine, it will make the Vine come earlier, and roſper 
better. Itmay be tried with other Kernels, laid about the Root of a Plant of 
the ſame kinde ; as Figs, Kernels of Apples, &c. Thecauſemay be, tor that the 
Kernels draw our of the Earth Juice fit ro nouriſh the Tree, as thoſe that 
would be Trees of themſelves, though there were no Root; butthe Root 
being of greater ſtrength, robbeth and devoureth the nouriſhment, when 
they havedrawnit; asgreat Fiſhes devour little. 


He operation of Purging Medicines, and the cauſes thereof, have been 
I tobea great Secret; and ſo according to the ſlothful manner 
of Men, it is referred to a Hidden Propriety, a Specifical Fertue, and a Fourth 
Quality, and the like ſhifts of Ignorance. The Cauſes of Purging , are 


| divers, Allplain and perſpicuous, andthroughly maintained by experience. 
| The firſt is, That whatſocyer cannot be overcome and digeſted by the 


Stomack, is by the Stomack, cither put up by Yomir, or putdown to the 
Gurs ; and by that Motion of Expulicon inthe Stomack and Guts, other 
Parts of the Body (as the Orifices of the Veins, andthe like) are moved to ex- 

el by Conſent : For nothing ismore frequent then Aorion of Conſent in the 

ody of Man. This Surcharge of the Stomack, is cauſed cither by the 
Quality of the Medicinc, or by the Quantity. The Qualities arethree, 
Extream Biner, as in Alves, Goloquintida, &c. Loathſome, and of horrible taſte, 
as in CAgarik, Black Hellebore, &c. And of ſecret UWalignity, and difagree- 
ment towards ©Mans Body , many times not appearing much in the taſte, 


| as in Scammony, CMHachoacham, Antimony, &c. And note well, that if there 


be any Medicine that Purgerth, and hath ncither of the firſt two IHanifeft 

ualities, isto be held ſuſpeRed asa kinde of Poyſon ; Forthat it worketh 
cither by Corroſion, or by a ſecree Malignity , and Enmity to Nature ; and 
thereſorcſuch Medicines are warily to bepreparcd an4 uſed. The quantity 
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of that which is taken, doth alſo cauſc Purging, asweſccin a great quan- 
tity of new Milk from the Cow, yea, and agreat quantity of Meat : For 
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it Carfeit many times turnto Purges, both upwards and downwards. Therc- 
©| fore we ſec generally, that the working of Purgiag Medicines cometh two 


or three hours after the Medicizes taken : For that the Stomach firſt maketh a 
proof, whetherit can concoR them, And the like happenerhafter Surfeirs, 
or Milkin too great quantity. 


the Meſentery Veins; as it isfecn, thar Salt, or any ſuch thing that is ſharp and 
biting, put into the Fundament, dothproyoke & part toexpel, and Muſtard 
| provoketh ſneezing ; and any ſharp thing to the eycsprovoketh tears. And 
therefore we ſce, thatalmoſt all Purgers have akinde of twitching and vel- 
lication, beſides the griping which comethof wind. And if this CHordi- 
cation be in an over-high degree, it is little better than rhe Corofion of - Poyſon ; 
and it cometh to paſs ſometimes in Antimony , eſpecially if it be given to 
Bodies not replcat with humors ; for where humors abound, the humors 
ſayc theparts. 

The third cauſe is CAtrraftion : For Idonotdeny, but that Purging Me- 
dicines havcin them a dirce force of Arrraftion ; as Drawing-Plaiſters have 
in Surgery: And we lee Sage, or Bitony bruiſed, SneeJing-powder, and other Pow- 


I ders or Liquors (W:ich the Phyſitians call Errbines) put into the Noſc, draw 


Flegm and Watcr from the Head ; and fo it is in Apopblegmariſms and Gar- 


| gariſms that draw the Rheume downby the Palat. And by this vertue, no 


doubt, ſome Purgers draw more one humor, and ſome another, accordingto 
the opinion received : As Rubarbdraweth Choler, Sean Melancholy, Aga- 
rack, Flegm, &c. butyet (more orlefs) they draw promijcuouſly. Andnote 
alſo, that beſides Sympathy between the Purger and the Humor, there is allo 


- { another cauſe, why ſome Medicines draw ſome humor more than another ; 


and it is, forthatſome Medicines work quicker than others ; and they that 
dray quick, dray onelythe lighter, and mare fluid humors ; rey that draw 
ſlow, work upen the more tough, and viſcuous humors. And therefore, 
men muſt beware how they take Rubarb, and the like, alone, familiarly ; for 
it taketh onely the lighteſt part of the humor away, and leaverh the Maſs 
of Humors more obſtinate. Andthe like may befſaidot Horm-woed, which 
is ſo much magnified. 

The fourth cauſe is Hlamoſity : For wind ſtirred, movethto expel; and 
we finde that (in cfte&) all Pargers have inthem a raw Spirit or Wind, which 
is the principal cauſe of Tortion in the Stomack and Belly. And therefore 
Purger: leeſe (moſt of them) the virtue, by decoRion uponthe fire ; and for 
that cauſe are chicfly given in Infuſion, Juyce, or Powder. 


out of a Spungec : So we ſce that taking cold moveth looſnels by contraGtion 
of the Skin, andoutward parts; and ſodoth Coldlikewiſe cauſe Rheums 
and DcfluRions fromthe Head', and ſome Aftringent Plaiſters cruſh outpu- 
rulent Mattec. This kinde of operation is not found in many Medicines : 
Mirabolanes have it, and it may be the Barks of Peaches; for this vertue rc- 
quireth an Afrifien, but ſuch an Aftrifion, as is not grateful ro the Body 
(for a pleaſing CAfrition doth rather. binde in the humors, than ex- 
_ them : ) And therefore ſuch Afriftion is found in things of an harriſh 
tai C. 

The ſixth cauſe is Lubrefattion and Relaxation : As we lee in Medicines 


tbe Wall, and others. There is alſo a ſecret yertue of Felaxation of Cold; tor 
the hoar of the Body bindeth the Parts and Humors together, which 


Cold 


i. 


A ſecond caufe is CIlordication of the Orifices of the Parts, eſpecially of 


The fifth caule is Comprefion or Cruſhing: Aswhen Warer is cruſhed | 


Emollient, ſuch as are Milk, *—_ , Mallows, Lettuce, Mereurial, Pellizory of 
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Cold, relaxeth : As it is ſeen in Yrine, Blood, Portage, or thelike; which, if they [, 
be cold, break and diſſolve. And by this kinde of Relaxation, Fear looſnieth | 
the Belly ; -becauſe the heat retiring inwards towards the Heart, the Guts, |! 
and other parts arc relaxed ; in the fame manner as Fear alfo cauſeth-trem-|# 
bling inthe Sinews. And of this Kinde of Purgers arc ſome Medicines made |® 
of Mercury. pos FAR | 

 Theſeventh cauſc'is _2bſerfion,- which is plainly a ſcouring off, or incifion | 
of the more viſcuow-bumors, and making the bumors more fluid, and cutting | 
between them, and the part ; as is'found in Nitrou Water, which ſcourcth | 

Linnen-Cloth (ſpecdily) from the foulneſs. But this Inciflon muſt be by 'a [4 
Sharpnef,, without Aſtridtion; which we finde in Salt, Wormwood, Oxymel, and | 
the like. .-— 

There be Medicines that move Stools, andnot Yrine ; fome other Yrine, | 
and not-Stools. Thoſe that Purge by Stool, are ſuch as enter norat all, or little |j 
into the CMHeſentery Veins ; but either ar the firſt, are not digeſtible by the || 
Stomack, and therefore move immediately downyards to the Guts; or elle |® 
arc afterwards rejeted by the Meſentery Veins, and ſo turn likewiſe down- |? 
wards to the Guts ; andof theſe twokindes, aremoſt Purgers. Butthoſe that 
move Y/rine, areſuch as arc well digeſted of the Stomack, and well reccived 
alſo of the Meſentery Veins; fo they comeas faras the Liver, which ſenderh |! 

Vrine to the Bladder, as the Wi hey of Blood : And thoſe e Hedicines, being open- 4 
ing and piercing, do fortific the operation of the Liver, in ſending down | 
the Wheyey part of the Blood to the Reins. For Medicines Vrinative do not ; 
work by reje&ion and indigeſtion, as Solutive do. | 

There be divers Medicines, which in greater quantity move Stool, and| 
in ſmaller, Urine ; and fo contrariwiſe, ſome that in greater quantity move|? | 

Urine, andin ſmaller Stool.” Of the former fortis Rubarb, and ſome others. |: 
The cauſe is, forthat Rabarb is a Medicine, which the Stomack in a ſmall}: 
quantity doth digeſt, and overcome (being not Flatuous nor Loathſome, )}| 
and ſo ſendethit rothe Meſentery Veins ; ando being opening,ithelperh down|Þ 
Urine : But in agreater quantity, the Stomack cannot overcome it, and x 
ſo it goeth to the Guts. Pepper, by ſome of the Ancients, is noted tobe of thelR | 
ſecond fort ; which being in ſmall quantity, moveth wind in the Stomack |? | 
or Gute, and ſoexpelled by Stool; bur being in greater quantity, diffipateth 8 
the wind, and it ſelf getterh to the Meſentery Feins, and lo to the Liver and 
Reins ; where, by Heating and 'Opening, it ſendeth down Urine more| 
plentifully, | 


E have ſpoken of Eyacuating of the Body , we will now ſpeak ſome-[# 

thin of the filling of it by Reftoratives in Conſumprions and Emaciating | 
Diſeaſes. Fr Vetcgables, there is one part that is more nouriſhing than|} 
another ; as Grains and Roors nouriſh more than the Leaves, infomuch as 
the Order of the Foliarans was put down by the Pope, as finding Leaves un- |x 
able to nouriſh Mans Body. Whether there be that difference in the | 
Fleſh of Living Creatures, is not well enquired ; as whether Livers, and| 
other Entrails, be not more nouriſhing than the outward Fleſh. We finde 
that amonglt the Romans, a Gooſes Liver was a great delicacy ; inſomuch, | 
as they had artificial means to make itfair, and great ; but whether it were 
more nouriſhing, appeareth nor. It is certain, that ©MHarrow is morc 
nouriſhing than Far. And I conceive, that ſome decoQtion of Bones and 
Sinews, (ſtamped and yellſtrained, would be a very nouriſhing Broth : We 
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finde alſo, that Scorch Skinck (which is a Pottage of ſtrong nourithmenr)-is 
made 


me 


" 


® | are) drawn out inlength 3; let it ſteep in it three days and three nights, the 


: | ſome other Beer. Ir quencheth thirft, and hath no whitof windineſs. Note, 


2 ſo, with other fleſh ; as Pheſant, Patridge, Toung Pork, Pig, Veniſon, eſpecially of 
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made with the Knees and Sinews of Becf, butlong boiled : ell alſo, which 
they uſe for a Reſtorative, is chiefly made of Knuckles of Veal. The Pulp, 
that is within the Crafiſh or Crab, which they ſpice and butter, is more 
nourifhing then the fleſh of the Crab, or Crafiſh. The Yolks of Eggs are 
clearly more nouriſhing than the Whites, So that it ſhould ſeem, that the 
parts of Living Creatures chat liz more inwards, nouriſh more than the out- 
ward fleſh; except it be the Brain, which the Spirits prey too much upen, to 
leaveitany great vertue of nouriſhing, It ſeemeth for the nouriſhing of aged 
Men, or Men in Conſumptions, ſome ſuch thing ſhoulda be deviled, as ſhould 
be half Chylw, beforc it be put into the ſtomach. | 

Take two large Capons, perboil them upon a ſoft fire, by the ſpace of 
an houror more, till in eftcC all the Blood be gone. Add in the decoQion 
the Pill of a Sweet- Lemmon, or a good part of thePill of a Citron, and a 
little Mace. Cut off the Shanks, and throw them away; then with a good 
ſtrong Chopping-knife, mince the two Capons, Bones and all, as ſmall 4s 
ordinary minced Meat ; put them into a large neat Boulter, then take a Kil- 
derkin, {weet, and wcll-ſcaloned, of four Gallons of Beer of Eight ſhillings 
ſtreygth, new asit cometh fromthe Tunning; makein theKilderkin a great 
Bung-hole of purpoſe, then thrult into it, the Boulter (in which the Capons 


Bung-hole open to work, thencloſe the Bung hole, and(o let ir continue a 
day and a half, then draw it into Bottles, and you may drink it well after 
threedays Bottling, and ic will lat ſix weeks (approved). It drinketh freſh, 
 flowreth, and mantleth exceedingly, it drinketh not newiſh at all, ic.is an 
| excellent drink for a Conſumption to beqdrunk cither alone, or carded with 


that itis not poſlible, that Meat and Bread, cither in Broths, or taken with | 
Dcink, as is uſed, ſhould ger forth into the Veins, and outward Parts, fo 
finely, and eaſily, as when it is thus incorporate, and made almoſt a Chylu 
aforchand, 

Tryal would be made of the like Brew with Potado-Roors, or Bur-Roors, 
or the Pith of rtichoaks, which are nouriſhing Meats: It may betryed al- 


: Toung Deer, &c. | 
A <HMorrref made with the Braws of Capons, ſtamped, and irained, and 

; mingled (after itis made) with like quantity, atthe leaſt, of Almond Butreet, is 
| an excellent Meat to nouriſh thoſe that are weak, better than Black-Manger 
| or Jelly: Andfſo is the Cullice of Cocks, boiled thick with che like mixture of 
' Almond Butter: Forthe Mortreſs or Cullicc of itſelf; is mote ſavory and 
\ ſtrong, and not o fit for nouriſhing of weak Bodies, but the Almonds that 
are not of ſo high a taſte asfleſh, do excellently qualifie it. 
| Indian Maiz hath (ot certain) an excellent Spirit of Nouriſhment, but ic 
' muſt bothroughly boiled, and made intoa Maiz-Cream like a Barley- Cream. 
'1 judge the ſame of Rice, made intoa Cream; torRice isin Turky, and other 
| Countreys of the Eaſt, moſt fed upon, butit muſt be throughly boiled in re- 

ſpe& of the hardnels of it; and alſo, becauſe otherwiſe it bindeth the Body 
| too much, 
| Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, joyned with Almonds in 
' Almond Milk, or made intoa Milk of themſclves; like unto Almond Milk, 
| bur more green, are an excellent-nouriſher. But you ſhall do well, to 
add A little Ginger (ſcraped, becauſe they are not without ſome ſabtil windi- | 
; neſs. 
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| ing of the Teeth; andtherefore (no doubt) it is more nouriſhing, cſpecially 


N atural Hiſtory ; 
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remedy in Conſumptions : But then you muſt putintoir, when you Milk 


of Red Roſes; for they keep the Milk ſomewhat from turning, or crudling 
intheStomack; and putin Sugar allo for the ſame cauſe, and partly for the 
taſtes ſake : But you muſt drink a good draught, that it may ſtay lels time 
in the Stomack, leſt it cruddle: And let the Cup, into which you milk the 
Cow, beſet in a greater Cup of hot Water, that you may take it warm. 
And Cow-milk.thus prepared, I judge to be better for a Conſumption, than 
4f-milk, which (it is true) turncth not ſo eaſily , bur it is a little harſh : 
Marry it is more proper for ſharpneſs of Urine, and Exulceration of the 


Mans Body, to be a good nouriſher ; except itbe in Infants, ro whom it is 
natural. 

Oyl of ſweet Almonds newly drawn, with Sugar and alittle Spice, ſpred 
upon Bread toſted, is an excellent nouriſher; but then to keep the Oyl from 
frying in the Stomack, you muſt drink a good draught of Milde-Beer after 
itz and to keep it from relaxing the Stomack too much, you mult put in a 
little Powder of Cinnamon. 

The Zolks of Eggs are of themſelves fo well prepared by Natare for nou- 
riſhment , as (ſo they be Potched, or Rear boyled) they need no other pre- 
paration Or mixture ; yet they may be taken alſo raw, when they are new 
laid, with CMHalmſey or Sxeet Fine. You ſhall do welltoput in ſome few {lices 
of Eringium Roots, and a little CAmber-greece : For by this means, beſides the 
immediate faculty of nouriſhment , ſuch drink will Krengthen the Back, ſo 
:hat it willnot draw down the Urine too fait, For too much Urine doth al- 
ways hinder nouriſhment. 

CHincing of Meat, aS in Pies, and Buttered minced Meat, ſaycth the grind- 


in Age, or tothem that have weak Tecth; but the Butter is not ſoproper 
tor weak Bodies, and therefore it were good to moiſten it with a little 
Claret Wine, Pill of Lemmon or Orenge cut ſmall, Sugar, and a very little 
Cinnamon, or Nutmeg, As for Chuers, which are likewiſe Minced-meat ; 
inſtead of Butter, and Fat,it were good to moiſten them, partly with Cream, 
or Almond, or Piſtachomilk, or Barley, or Maiz Cream ; addiag a little Co- 
riander-ſeed, and Carraway-ſeed, and a very little daftron, The more full 
handling of Alimentation, we relerve to the due place. 


We have hitherto handled the Particulart, which yield beſt, and eaſieſt, and plentifulleſt, | 


Nourishment; and now we will ſpeak of the beſt Means of conveying, and conyert- 
ing the Nourishment. 

The firſt Means isto procure, that the Nouriſhment may not be robbed 
and drawn away ; wherein that which we have already ſaid, is very mate- 
rial, to provide, that the Reins draw not too ſtrongly an oyer-great part 
of the Blood into Urine. Tothis add that Precept of Ariforle, That Wine 
be forborn in all Conſumptions; for that the Spirits of the Wine do prey 
upon the Roſcide Juyce of the Body, andinter-common with the'Spirits of 
the Body, and ſodeceive androb them of their Nouriſhment. And therefore 
if the Conſumption, growing from the weakneſs of the Stomack, do force 
you touſe Wine; let it always be burnt, that the quicker Spirits may eyapo- 


times repeated. Add alſo this Proviſion, that there be not too much expence 


Milk warm from the Cow, is found tc be a great nouriſher, and a good' 


the Cow, two little Bags; the one of Powder of Mint, the other of Powder |} 


Bladder, and all manner of Lenifyings. Womens-milk 1;kewileis preſcribed, | 
when all tail; bur I commend it not, as being alittle too near. the Juyce of| 


' 


rate, Or (atthe leaſt) quenched with two little Wedges of Cold, fix or ſeven | 
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of the nouriſhment, by Exhaling and Swearing: And rtucretorcif the Patient 
be apt to {wyeat; it muſt be gently reſtrained. But chiefly. #ipocrazes Rule is to 
befollowed, who adviſcth quite contrary to that which is inuſe: Namely, | 
Thar the Linnen or Garment next the Fleſh, be in Winter dry. and ofr 
changed; and in Summer ſcldom changed, and ſmeare4 over with Oyl: 
For certainit is; that any ſubſtance that is far, doth alittle fillthe Pores of 
the Body and itay Sweat in ſome degree. But the more cleanly way is to 
have the Linnen ſmeared lightly over with Oylof ſweet Almonds, and not 
to focbear ſhifting as oft as is fit: - fo 
The ſecond Means is to ſend forth the nouriſhment into the parts :nore | 
ſtrongly, for which, theworking muſtbe by ſtrengthning of the Stomack ; 
and in this, becauſe the Stomack is chicfly comforted by Wine and hot 
things, which othcrv iſc hurt, it is good to reſort to outward applicationsto 
the We ack: W herein it hath been tryed, thatthe Quilts of Roſes, Spices, 
Maſtick, Watmwood, Mint, &c. are not ſohelpful, as to take a Cake of 
New Bread, and to bedew it with alittle Fack or eAleganr, and rodry it, and 
after it be drycd alittle before the Fire, ro putir within a clean Napkin, 
and to lay it to the Scomack: For it 1s certain, that all Flower hath a po- 
tent Vertue of Aſtrition, inſomnch, as it hardneth a picce of Fleſh, or a 
Flower thatis laidin ir. And therefore a Bag quilted with Bran, is likewiſe 
very good , but irdrycth ſomewhat roo much, and therefore itmuſtnor lie 
lon 


A. 


The thicd Mcans (which may be a branch of the former) is to ſend 
forth the nouriſhment the berterby {leep. For we ſee, that Bears and other 
Creatures that ſlcep in the Winter, was exceeding far : And certain itis, (as 
it is commonly believed) that Slcep dothnourith much, both for thatthe 
Spirits do leſs ſpend the nouriſhmear in Sleep, thanwhenliving Creatures 
are awake : And becaule (that which is to the preſent purpoſe): it helpeth 
co thruſt out thenouriſhment intothe parts. Therefore in aged-men, and 
weak Bodies, ani{uchas abound not with Choler, a ſhort ſlecpafter dinner 
doth help to nouriſh; forinſuch Bodies thereis no fear of an over-haſty 
digeſtion, whichis the inconvenience of Poſt-meridian Fleeps. Sleepallo in 
the morning, after the taking of fomcwhatof caſiedigeſtion ;. as Milk from 
the Cow, nouriſhing Broth, orthelike, doth furthernouriſhment : But this | 
would be done fitting upright, that the Milk or Broth may paſs the more 
ſpecdily to the bottom of the Stomack, | 

T he fourth Means is to provide, that the parts themſelves may draw to 
them the nouriſhmentſtrongly. There is an excellentobſervation of Ari- 
forte, that a great reaſon why Plants (ſome of them) are of greater age than 
Living Creatures is, for that they yearly put forth new Leaves and Boughs 3 
whereas Living Creatures put forth (after their period of growth) nothing 
that is young, but Hair an Nails, which are Excrements, and no Parts. 
And itis molt certain, that whatſoever is young, doth draw nouriſhment 
better, than that which is old ; and then (that which is rhe myſtery of 
that obſeryation) young Boughs and Leaves, calling-the Sap up tothem, 
the ſame nourihech che Body in the paſſage. And this we ſee notably pro- |. 
ved allo, in that the oft cutting or polling of Hedges, Trees, and Herbs, doth 
conduce much to their laſting. 1 ransfer therefore this obſervation to the | 
helping of nouriſhment in Living Creatures: The Nobleft and Principal 
Ule whereof is, for the Prolongation of Life ; Reſtauration of ſome de- 
grecof Youth, and Inteneration of the Parts ; For certain it is, that there 
arc in Living Creatures Parts that nouriſh and repaireaſily , and parts that | 
wk | _ _..___nourilh |__ 
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| nouriſh and repair hardly ; and you muſt refce(h, and renew thoſe that are 
| eaſic tonouriſh, that the other may be re'rethed, and (asitwere) drink in 
[ nouriſhment in the paſlage. Now we ſec that Draught Oxen putinto good 
Paſture, recoverthe Fletb of young Becf ; and Men after long emaciating 
Diets, waxplump and fat, and almoit new: Sothatyou may ſurely conclude, 
that the frequentand wile uſe of thaſe emaciating Diets, and of Purgings; 
| andperhaps of ſome Kinde of Blecding, is a principal means of prolong a- 
tion of life, and reſtoring ſomedegree of Youth: For aswe have often faid, 
Death comcth upon Living Creatures like the Torment of Mezenii, 

CMortus quinetiam ſungebat corpora vivi, 

Component Manibuſque Mans, atque oribus ora. 


For the parts in Mans body eaſily repairable (as Spirits, Blood, and Fleſh) 


--.| | dic in the embracement of the parts hardly repairable. | as Bones, Nerves, 


and Membranes) and likewiſe ſome Entrails (which they reckon amongſt 
the Spermatical Parts) are hard to repair : Though that diviſion of Sper- 
matical and Menſtrual Parts, be but a conceit. And this ſame obſervation 
alſs may be drawn to the preſcnt purpoſe of nouriſhing emaciated Bodies : 


| And therefore Gentle Frication drayeth forth the nouriſhment, by making 


the parts a little hungry andheating them, whereby they call forth nourilh- 
ment the better. This Fiicaies 
alſo beſt done by the Hand, or apiece of Scarlet-W ool, wet alittle with 
Oz1of Almonds, minglcd with a ſmall quantity of Bay-Salt, or Saffron : We 
ſee thar the very Currying of Hoxlcs doth make them fat, and in good 
liking. 

pf he fifth means is, to further the very a of ©/Afim/lation of Nourish- 
ment; which is done by ſome outyard emollents , that make the parts more 
apt to Affimilate. For whichlI have mp Fes an ointment of excellent 
odor, which I call Roman vintment, vide the Reccit. The uſe of it would be 
betwceallecps ; forin the latter ſicep, the parrs aflimulate chicfly. 


—_— be many CHedicines, which by themſelves would do no cure, but 
perhaps hurt, but.being applied in a certain order, one aſter another, 


apply a Pultaf, of which, vide the Reccit, and then a Bath or Fomentation, 
of which, vide theReceit, and then a Plaiſter, yide the Receir. The Pultaf 
relaxed the Pores, and maketh the humor apt to exhale. The Fomentation 


gd callerh forth the Humor by Vapors ; bur yet in regard of the way made by 
g 


the Pulraf, draweth gently ; and thercfore draweth the Humors out; and 


{doth notdraw moretoit: For itis aGentle Fomentation, andhath withal 


a mixture (though my litle) of fome ſtupefaRive. lhe Plaiſter is a 

aiſter , which repelleth new humor from falling. 
The Pultaf alone would make the part more foft and weak, and apterto take 
the defluxion and impreſſion of the Humor. The Fomentation alone, if it 
were too Weak, without way made by the Pultaf, would draw forth little; 
if too ſtrong, it would draiy to the part, as well as draw fromit. The Plaiſter 


rafe it, as iwell as forbid new Humor ; therefore they muſt be all taken in 
order, as is{aid: The Pultaff is to be laid to for two or three hours; the 
Fomentation fora quartcr of an hour, orſomcyhat better, being uſed hot, 
and ſeven or cight times repeated ; the Plailter to continue on ſtill, till the 
part be well confirmed. 
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wilh to be done inthe morning. It is 
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do great cures. - I have tricd (my felt) a Remedy for the Gouz,. which hath | 
ſel:om failed, bur driven it away in Twenty four hours ipace : It is firſt to | 


alone would pen the Humor already containedinthe part, and fo exaſpe- | 


ith. 
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Here is a ſecret way of Cure, unpraQtiſed by Aſuerude of that which 
T icſel; hurteth. Poyſons have been made by ſome Familiar,- as ltath 
been ſaid. Ordinary Keepers of the ſick of the Plague, are {cldom infe&ted. 
Enduring of Torturcs, by cuſtom hath been made more eafie : Thebrook- 
ingof cnormousquantity of Meats, and ſoof Wine, or ſtrong drink, hath 
been by cuſtom madeto be without Surfeir or Drunkennels. And generally 
Dilcaſcs that arc Chronical , as Coughs, Phibificks, ſome kinde of Palſies, 
Lunacies, &c. arc moſt dangerous atthefirſt: Therefore awile Phyſitias » il] 
conſider, whether a Diſeaſe be incurable, or whether the juſt cure of it be 
not full of peril; and if he finde it ro be ſuch, ler im reſort ro Pallzation, 
and alleviate the Symptom withour buſying himſelf cov much with the 
perfect cure: And many times (if the Patient be indeed patient) that courſe 
will exceed all cxpecation. Likewiſe the Patient himlclf may (ſtrive, by 
little and little ro overcome the Symptom inthe Exacerbation, and [o by 
timEcurn ſuffering into Nature. | 


Ivers Diſeaſes, eſpecially Chronical, (ſuch as Quartan Agues) are ſome- 

times cure by Surfeirand Exceſſes; as excels of Meat, exccſs of Drink, 
extraordinary Faſting, extraordinary ſtirring, or Laſlitude, and the like. 
The caulſc is, for that Dilcates of continuance, get an adventitious ſtrength 
from Cultom, beſides their matcrial cauſe fromthe Humors : So that the 
breaking of the Cuſtom doth leave them onely tothcir firſt cauſe ; which, 
if it be any thing weak, will fall off. Beſides, ſuch Excefſesdo excite and ſpur 
Nature, which thc reupon riſethmore forcibly againſt the Diſcaſc. 


parts: Weſcc it is Childrens ſport, toprove whether they can rub up- 
on their Breſt with one hand, and patupon their Forehead with another; 
anditraight ways they ſhall ſometimes rub with both hands, or.pat with | 
pel a bad ſent, the Stomack is ready to expel by yvorut. We tindethat in 
Fluxes of the Belly, and then they dice. Soin Peſlilent Diſeaſes. it they Can- 
not be expelled by Swear, they fall likewiſc into Leoſnef,and that is common- 
ly Mortal. Therctore Phyſitians ſhould ingeniouſly contrive, how by Mo- 
tions that arc in their power, they may excite inward Motions that are not 
in their power, by conſent; as by the ſtench of Feathers, orthelike, they 
cure the rifing of the Mother. . 


Ippocrates Aphoriſm, in Morbis Minus, is a good profound Apboriſm. It im- 
H porteth, that Diſeaſes contrary to the Complexion, Age, Sex, >calon of 
the year, Dict, &c. arc more dangerous than thoſe that are concurrent. A 
Man would think it ſhould be otherwiſe ; For that when the Accident of 
Sickneſs, and thc Natural diſpoſition ,' do ſecond the one the other; the 
Diſcaſe ſhould be more forcible. And (fo no doubt) it is, if y ou ſuppole like 
quancity of Matter. But that which maketh good the CA pboriſm, is, becauſe 
uch Diſcaſcs do ſhew a greater colle&ion of Matter, by chat they arcablec 
ra overcome thoſe Natural inclinations tothe contrary. And therefore in 
| Diſcaſcs of chat kinde, let the »hyfitian apply himſelt more to Purgation, than 
to «Alteration ;i becaulc the offence is in the quantity, and the qualities arc 
reQified of themſelves. 
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TFT” Here isin the Body of Man, agreat conſentin the Motion of the ſeveral | 


both hands. We ſec, thatwhen the Spirits that come tothe Noſtrils, ex- | un of Conſent, 


Conſumprions of the Lungs, when Nature cannot expel by Cough, Men fall into | * 
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| other for the ſpace at the leaſt of two days ; and at the laſt the, Blood by 


| 


| ful by cuſtom, leeſe their force'to; help, I count intermiflion almoſt the | 


| Bo 


| verſe part for a Revulſton. 


Hyſtians do wiſcly preſcribe, thattherebePreparatives uſed betore Juſt 
Purgations ; for certainitis, that Purgers do many times oreat hurt, -if 

the Body be not accommodated, both before and atter the Purging. the 
hurt thatthey do, toc want gf Preparation before Purging, is by the ſtick- 
ing of the * Innoho and their not coming fair away; which cauleth in the 
dy great perturbations, and ill accidents, during the Purging ; and alfo 
the diminiſhing and dulling of the working of the Medicine it ſelf, that it 
purgeth not ſufficiently : Therefore the work of Preparation is double, to | 
make the Humors fluide and mature, and to make the paflages more open; | 
For thoſe both help to make the Humors paſs readily : And for the former 
of theſe, Yyrups are moſtprofitable ; and for the latter, Apozums or Preparing | 
Broths ; Clyſters allo help leſt the ©Hedicine ſtop in the Guts, and work oriping- | 
ly. _ But itis truc, that Bodies abounding with Humors, and fat Bodies , 
and open W cather, are Preparatives in themſclyes ; becaufe they make the 
Humors more fluid : Bur ler a 7hyſician beware how he purge after hard 
Froſty Weather, and in a lean Body, without rreparation. For the hurt 
that they may do after / urging, it is cauſed by the lodging of ſome Humors 
in ill places ; for it is certain, that there be Humors which ſomewhere 

laced in the Body, arequict, anddo little hurt; in other places (eſpecial 

Paſlapes) do much miſchief. Therefore it is good after Purging, to uf. 
eApotums and Broths, not ſo much opening as thoſe uſed before Purging, 
bur Abſturſfive and Mundifying Clyfters allo arc good to conclude with, to 
draw away therelicks of the Hamors thatmay havedeſcendedto the lower 


region of the Body. - 

Lod is ſtanched divers ways : -Firſt, by Aſtringents and Repercuſlive 
B Medicines. Secondly, by drawing of the Spirits and Blood inwards, | 
which is done by cold ; as Iron or a Stone laid tothe Neck doth ſtanch the 
Blcecing of the Noſe ; allo it hath been criec, that the Tefictcs being put. 
into ſharp Vinegar, hath 'made a ſuddenreceſs of the Spirits, and ſtanched |. 
Blood. Thirdly, by the Receſs of the Blood by Sympathy; 1o it hath been 
tried, thar the part that bleedeth, being thrult into the body of a Capon, 
Sheep, new riptand bleeding, hath ſtanched Blood ; the Blood, as it ſeem- 
eth, fuckingand craw ing up, by ſimilitude of ſubſtance, the Blood it meet- 
cth with, andſo it ſelf going back. Fourthly, by Cuſtomand Time; ſo the 
Prince of Aurange, in his firſthurt by the Spaniſh Boy, coul4 finie no means 
to ſtanch the Blood, cither by Aedicine or Licament, bur was fain to have 
the Orifice of the Wound ſtopped by Mens Thumbs, ſucceeding one an- 


cuſtom onely retired. "There is a fifth way alſo in uſe, to let Blood in an ad- 


2.6 helpeth, both in Medicine and Aliment, to change and not to continne 
A the fame 1edicine and Aliment fill; The cauſeis, for that Nature by cori- 
tinvaluſe.of any thing, growethto 4 ſaticty and dulneſs, either of Appctite 
or Working. And we ſee that Affuetude of things hurtful, doth make 
them lecſetneirforce to hurt; As Poyſon, whichyith uſe ſome have brought 
themiclves to brook. And therefore it is no marvel, thou things help- 


fame thin 


g with change; for that, that hathbeen intermirted, isafter a ſore | 
1 
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T is found by Experience, that in Dicts of Guiacam, Sarza; and the like, 
(eſpecially, it they beſtri&) the Patient is more troubled in the beginning 
than a ter continuance ; which hath madeſome of the more delicate ſort 
of Patients, give them oyer in the midſt ; Suppoling, that if thoſe Diers 
trouble them ſo much at firſt, they ſhall not be Ao to endure them to the 
end. But the cauſe is, for that all chole Diets, to dry up Humor, Rheums, 


| andthe like ; and they cannot dry up until they have ticſt attenuated : And 


while the Humor is attenuated, it is more fluid, than it was before, and 
troubleth the Body a great deal more, until it be dryed up, and conſumed. 


the frlt. 


He producing of Cold is a thing very worthy the Inquifition, both for 
s. 4 uſc and diſcloſure of cauſes. For Hear and Cold are Natures two hands, 
whereby ſhe chicfly worketh; and Heat we have inreadinels, in reſpec of 
the Fire : But for Co!d, we mult ſtay tillit cometh, orſecek itin deep Caves, 
orhigh Mountains ; and when all is done, we cannot obtain it in any great 


Vaults or Hills arc not much colder than a Winters Froſt. 
Thenr{t means of producing Cold, is that which Nature preſcnteth us 


in H/inter , when the Sun hath nopower toovercome it ; the Earth bein 
(as hath becnnoted by ſome (Primum Frigidum.) This hath becn aſlerted, as 
well by Ancient, as by Modern Phileſophers : It was the tenet of Parmenides it 
wasthe opinion of the Author of the Diſcourſe in Plutarch, (far I take it; that 
Book was not Plutarchs own) De primo Frigido. It was the opinion of T ele- 
fix, who hath rencycd the Philoſophy of Parmenides, and is the beſt of the 
Noveliſts. 

Theſecond cauſe of Cold is, the contact of cold Bodies ; for Cold is 
AQive and T ranſitive into Bodies adjacent, as well as Heat; which is ſeen 
in thoſc things thatare touched with Snow or cold Water. And therefore, 
whoſoever will be an Enquirer into Nature, Iet him reſort toa Conſeryatory 
of Snow and Ice; ſuch asthey uſe of delicacy, to cool, Wine in Summer : 
Which is a poor and contemptible uſe, inreſpe& of ather uſes thatmay be 
madcot ſuch Conſervatories. 

T he third cauſe is the Primary Nature of all Tangible Bodies 3 forit 


is well to benoted, That all things whatſoever (Tangibleare of themſelves) 


Cold ; cxcept they have an acceſſory heat by Fire, Life, or Motion: For 
even the <pirit of Wine, or Chymical Oyls, which are ſo hot in operation, 
are tothe tixſt touch, Cold ; and Airit ſelf comprefled, and condenſed a 
liecle by blowing, is Cold. 


in heating than ſafter Bodies. Andit is certain, that Earth, Denſe, T angable, 


hold all of the Nature of Cold : The caulc is, for that all Marteri T angible 
being Cold, it muſt nceds follow, that where the Matter is mcſt congregate 


the Cold is thegreater. ; Bal 
thefi'thcauſe of Cold, or rather of increaſe and vehemency of Cold, is 


| Aqu ick Spiritincloſed ina cold Body; as will appear to _ that ſhall atten- 
tively. conſider of Nature;in many inſtances. 
a quick Spirit). is Cold , more cold tothe Tongue than aStone ; ſo. Water 


We ſce Nine (whichhath 


wichal; namely, the expiringot Cold out of the inward parts of the Earth 


1 he fourth caule is, the Denſity of the Body ; for alldenſc Bodies are | 
colder than moſt other Bodics, as Merrals, Stone, Glaf, and they are longer | 


And therefore Patients mult expe a due time, and not check at them at | 


degrec : For Furnaces of Fire are far hotter than a Summers Sun, but | 


— 
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| expoſed to the Beams of the Moon , the other with ſome skreen bertwixt 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 

| is colder than Oyl, becaufe ithath a quicker Spirit; tor all Oyl, chough ic 
hath che tangible parts better digeſted than W arer, yet hathira duller Spirit : 
So Snow is colder than Water, becaulc it hath more Spirit vithinic : So 
we ſce rhat Sal; put to !ce (as in the producing of the Ariificial /ce) encrea- 
ſeth the aQivity of cold : So ſome Inſetts which have Spirit of Life, as 
Snakes and Silkworms, are tothetouch, Cold. So Quick-ſfilyer isthe colueſt of 
Metals, becaulcit is fulleſt of Spirit. 

The ſixth cauſe of Cold is, the chafling and driving away of Spirits, 
ſuch as have ſome degree of Heat ; for the banithing of the Heat muſt 
needs leaveany Body cold. This weſecin the operation of Opium, and Sm- 
pefattives upon the Spirits of Living Creatures; andir \yere not amiſs to try 
Opium by la) ing it upon the top of a Weather-Glaf, to fee whether it will 
contra the Air ; but Idoubt it will not ſuceed :; For beſides that, the ver- 
tue of Opium will hardly penetrate thorow ſuch a body as Glaſs, 1 conceive 
that Opium, and the like, make the Spirits flic rather by Malignity, chan by 
Cold. 

Scventhly, the ſame effe& mult follow upon the exhaling or drawing 
out of the warm Spirits, that doth upon the flight of the Spirits. There 1s 
an opinion, thatthe Moon is Magnertical of Heart, as the Sunis of Cold and 
Moiiture :; Ir were not amiſs therefore totry it with warm waters ; the one 


ld. 


the Beams of the Moon and the Water : As we uſe tothe Sun for ſhade, 
and to fce whether the former will cool ſooner. And it were alſogood 
to enquire, what other means there may be, to dray forth the Exile heat 
which is in the Air; for that may be alccret of great power to produce 
| cold Weather. 

E have formerly ſet down the Means of turning Air into Water, in 
the Experiment 27. But becaulc it is CHagnale Nature, and tendeth'to 
the ſubduing of a very great cfte&, and is alſo of manifold uſe: We will 
adde tome inſtances in Conſort that give light thercunto. 


| 


It is teported by ſ,me of the Ancients, that Sailers have uſed cvery 
night, to hang Fleeces of Wool onthe tides of their Ships, the Wool to- 
wards the Water; and that they have cruthed freſhwater our of them, in 
the M >rning, for their uſe. And thus much wc haverricd, that a quantity | 
of Wool tied looſe together , being let down into a deep Well , and 
| banging in the middle, fome three Fathom tromche Water for a night, in 
the Winter time, increaſed in weight, ( as I now remcmbec) to a fifth 
Parr. 

It is reported by one of the Ancients, that in Lydie, near Pergamu 
there were certain Workmen in time of Wars, fled into Cayes ; and the 
Mouth of the Caves being ſtopped by the Encmics, they were familhed. 
But long time after, the dead Bodics were found , and ſome Veſſels which 
they had carricd with them , and the Veſlels full of Water; and that W a: 
ter thicker, and more towards lee, than common Water; whichis anortable 
inſtance of Condenſation and Induration by Burial under Earth (in Caves ) for 
long time ; and of Yerfion allo (as it ſhould ſeem) of the Air into Warter ; 
if any of thoſe Veſſels were empty. Try therefore a ſmall Bladder hung in 
Snow, and thelike in Nitre, and thelike in Quick-filver : And if you finds| 
the Bladders faln or ſhrunk, you may be ſure the Air is condenſed by the; 
Cold of thoſe Bodies, as it would be in a Cave under Earth. 
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It is repoitcd ot very good credit, thatin the Exft-Indies if you ſet a 
Tub of Water open in aRoom where Cloves are kept, it will be drawn d 
in Twenty four hours, though it ſtand at ſome diſtant from the Cloves. 
In the*Countrey, they uſe many times in deceit, when their Wooll isnew 
ſhorn, to ſet ſome Pails of Water by in the ſame Room, to encreaſe 
the weight of the Wooll : Bur it may be, that the Hear of the Wool rc- 
maining from the Body of the Sheep, or the heat gathered by the lying 
cloſe of the Wool, helpethto draw the watcy vapor; bur that is nothing to 
the Verſion. 

Itisreportedalſo credibly, that Wool new ſhorn, being laid calually 
upon a Vellclof Yerjuice, atter ſome time hath drunk up a great part of the 
VLerjuice, though the Veſlel were whole wichout any flaw, and had not the 
Bung-hole open. In this inſtance there is (upon the by) to benoted, the 
Percolation or Suing of the FerJuice thorow the Wood ; for Ferjuice of it ſelf 
would never have paſled through the Wood : So, asit ſeemeth, wr muſt be 
firſt in akinde of vapor beforeitpals. Rey. 

Ic is eſpecially to be noted, that rhe cauſe that doth facilitate the Ver- 
ſion of Air into Water, when the Air is not in groſs, but ſubrilly mingle 
with tangible Bolies, is, (at hath becn partly touched before) for that tan- 
gible Bodics hayc an antipathy with Air; and if they'finde any Liquid Body 
that is more denſe. nearthem, they will draw it; and afterthey have drawn 
it, they willcondente itmore, and ineftc& incorporateit: For we ſee that: 
a Spunge, or Wooll, or Sugar, ora Woollen-cloth, being putburin part, in 
Wateror Wine, will draw che Liquorhigher, and beyond the place, where 
the Water or Wine cometh, Welee alſo, that Hood, Lute-ſtrings, andthe like, 
do ſwell in moiſt ſcaſons ; as appeareth bythe breaking of the ſtrings, the 
hard turning of the Pegs, andthehard drawing forth of Boxes, andopening 
of Wainſcor doors, which is a kinde of infuſion ; and is much like co an in- | 
 fuſon in Water, which will make VVood to ſell; as we fee inthe :]Iling of 
the Chops of Bowls by layingthem in VVacer. Bur for that part of theſe | 
Experiment, which concerneth Arrattion ye will ceſerycinto the proper Title 
of Attrattion, | 
Therc is alſoa Verſion of Airinto Water, ſecingin the ſ\xcating of Mar- | 
bles, afid other Stoves; and of VVainſcot before, and in moiſt weathee. This 
mult be, cicher by ſome moiſture the Body yieldeth, occlſc by the moiſt Air 
thickned againſt the hard Body. Butitis plain, that it is the Jatter ; for that | 
we ſee Wood painted with Oyl-colour, will ſoonergather drops in a moiſt 
night, than W ood alone ; which is cauſed by the ſmoothneſs and cloſeneſs, 
which letteth in nopart of the yapor, and ſo rurneth itback and thickneth 
icinto Dew, Weſcealls, that breathing —— or {ſmooth Body, | 
giveth a Dew ; and in Froſty mornings (tuch as we call Rime Froffs) you | 
thall finde drops of Dew upon the infide of Glaſs-windows: Andthe Froſt j 
| it ſelf upon the ground, is but Verſion or Condenfationof the moiſt va« } 

| 
| 
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pors of the night,into a watry ſubitance : Dews likewile, and Rain, ate but 
| the returns of moiſt vapors condenſed ; the Dew, by the cold onely of 
| the Suns departure, which 1s the gentler cold; Rains, by the cold of that 
| - they call the Middle Region of the Air, which is the more violcae | 
| Cold. | 

| It is very probable (as hath been touched) that that which will turn 
Warer into Ice, will likewiſe turn Air ſome degree nearer unto Water. 
Therefore try the ExpeFiment of the Artificial turning Water into Ice 
| (whercof we ſhall ſpeak in another place) with Air in place of Water, .and | 
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the Ice aboutit. And although itbe a greater alteration toturn Air inco 
Water, than Watcrintolce ; yet there ischis hope, that by continuing the 
Air longer time, the efte& will follow ; for that artificial converſion of 
Waterinto Ice, is the work of afew hours ; and this of Air may be tricd by 
a moneths ſpace, or the likc. | | 


Nauration or Lapidification of Subſtances more ſoft; is likewiſe another de- 
gree of Condenſation, and is a great alteration in Nature. The cfteR-\ 


f | ingand accelerating thereof, is very worthy tobe enquired it is efteRed by 


three means. 


| The firſtis by Cold, whole property is to condenſe, and conſtipate, as 


hath been ſaid. 

T he ſecond is by Heat, which is not proper but by conſequence ; for 
the heatdothattenuate, and by attenuation doth fend forth the Spirit, and 
{ moiſterpartof a Body ; and upon that, the moregrols of the tangibleparts 
do contraR and ſerve themſclvestogether ; both to avoid Vacuum (as the 
call it) and alfo romunite themſelves againlt the force of the Fire, which 
they have ſuffered. 

And the third is by Aſſimilation, when a hard Body aflimilatcth afoft, 
being contiguous to it. | 
| [hecxamples of Induration takingthem promiſcuoufly, aremany: As 
the Generation of Stones within the Earth, which ar the firſt are but Rude 
Earth or Clay ; and fo of <THinerals, which come (no doubt) at firſt of 


| Juyces Concrete, which afterward induratc: And fo of Porcelane, which is 
| an Artificial Cement, buricd inthe Earth a.long time ; and fo the making | 


of BrickandTile; alſothe making of Glzf, of a certain Sand and Brake-Roors, 
and ſome other matters ; alſo the Exudations of Rock Diamonds and Chryſtal, 
which harden withtime ; alſo the Induration of Bead- Amber, which at firſt isa 
{oft ſubſtance, as appearcth by the Flies and Spiders, which are found in ir, 
and many more. Burt we willſpcakof them diſtin&ly. 


For Indurations by Cold, there be few Trials of it; for we have no ſtron 
orintenle cold here on the ſurface of the Earth, ſo near the Beams of the | 
Sun and the Heavens, the likelieſt tryal is by Snow and Ice, for as Snow 
and Ice,. eſpecially being holpen, - and their cold aQivated by Nitre os | 
Salt, will turn Water into Ice, and that in a few hours : So it maybe ir 
will turn Woodor ſtiff Clay into Stone in Jongertime. Put therefore into | 
a Conle:ving Pit of Snow and Ice, (adding ſome quantity of Salt and| * 
Nitre) apicce of Wood, or apieccof tough Clay, and let itlieamoneth 
or morc. 

Anothertryal is by Hetalline Y/aters, which have virtual Cold in them. : 
Puttherefoce Wood or Clay into Smiths water, or other CWHeralline water, and: 
try whether it will not harden 'in ſome reaſonable time. But 1 underſtand'] 
it of CHetalline waters, that come by waſhing or quenching, and not of Strong 
ag that come by diſfolution ; for they are too Corrolive to conlo-,| 
idate. 

*. Irisalrcady found, that there arc ſome Natural Spring-waters that will 


{ inlapidate Wood; fo as you ſhall ſee one piece of Wood, hereof thepart 


above the Water (hall continue Wood 3; and the part underthe Warer, ſhall 
be turned intoakinde of Gravelly Stone. Ir is likely thoſe Waters are of 
ſome Metalline Mixture ; but there would be m6re particular inquiry made | 


of them. It is certain, that an Egg was found, having lain many years inthe 
— bottom! 
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Clay of the ſamelump, in which no Pebblesareſet. We ſee alſo\in Ruins 
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bottom of a Moar, where the Earth had ſomewhat overgrown it: And 
this Egg was come to the hardneſs of a ſtone, and had thecolours of the 


Whiceand Yolk perfe&t ; and the Shell ſhining in ſmall Grains, like Sugar 


or Alablatcr. | 

Another Experienccthere is of Induration by Cold, which is already found, 
which is, That A/etals themſelves are hardned by ofren heating, and quench- 
ing in Cold-water : For Cold ever worketh moſt potently upon Heat pre- 
cedent. 

For Induration by Heat, it muſt be conſidered, That Hear, by the exha. 
ling of the moilter parts, doth either harden the Body; as in Bricks; Tiles, 


| &c. Orif the Heat be morefierce, maketh the groſſer part of itſelf, run and 


melr; as inthe making of ordinary Glaſs, and in the Vitrification of Farth, 
(as we ſec in the inner partsof Furnaces) and inthe Vurification of Brick, 
and of Metals, And in the former of thele, which is the hardning by 
Baking, without Melting , the Heat hath theſe degrees : Firſt, It Indu- 
rateth, and then maketh Fragile ; and laſtly, Ic doth Incincrate and Calci- 
nate. 

But if you dcſire to make an Induration with Toughneſs, and leſs Fragility, 
a middle way would' be taken , which is that which CAriffotle hath well 
noted, but would bethroughly verified. It is, te decot Bodies in Water 
for two or three days; but they mult be ſuch Bodies, into which the 
W ater will notenter ; as Stone and Mctal, For if they be Bodies, into 
which the Water will enter, then long ſcething will rather ſoften than in- 
durate them, as hath been tricd in Eggs, &c. ) hercfore , ſofter Bodies 
mult be put into Bottles, and the Bottles hung into W ater ſeething, with 
the Mouths open above the Water, thatno Water may get in : Forby this 
Means, the Virtual Heat of the Water will enter; andſuch a Hear, as will 
not make the Body aduſt or tragile : But the Subſtance of the Water will 
be ſhu: out. This Experiment we made, and it ſorted thus ,: It was tryed 
With a piece of Free-ſtone, and with Pewter, put into the Water at large ; the 
Freeslione we found received inſome Water; for it was ſofter and eaficr to 
ſcrape, thana piece of the ſame ſtone kept dry. But the Pewter, into which 
no Water couid enter, became more white, and likerto Silver, andlcfs flexi- 
ble by much. There were alſo put into an Earthen Bottle, placed as before, a 
good peiler of Clay, apiece of Cheeſe, apicce of Chalk, anda piece of Free- 
{tone, The Clay came forth almoſt of the hardneſs of Stone : TheCheelec 


likewiſe very hard, and not well tobecut : The Chalk andthe Free ſtone | 


much harder then they were, The colour of the Clay inclined not a whit to 
the colour of Brick, but rather to whire, asin ordinary drying by the Sun. 
Note, that allthe former tryals were made by a boyling upon a good hot fire, 
renewing the Wateras it conſumed, with other hot Water ; but the boyling 
was but tor Twelve hours onely : And itis like, that the Experiment would 
have been more effeQtual, if the boyling had been fortwo or three days, as 
we preſcribcd before. . 

As touching Afimilation (for there is a degree of Afimilation, even in Inani- 
mate Bodies) we ſee examples of it in ſome Stones, m Clay-grounds, lying 
near to the top of the Earth where Pebble is ; in which you may manifc{ly 
ſee divers Pebbles gathered together, and a cruſt of Cement or Stone be- 
tween them, as hard as the Pebbles themſelves. And it were good to make a 
tryal of purpoſe, by taking Clay, and putting in it divers Pebble-ſtones, thick 
ſet, to ſee whether in continuance of time, it will not be harder than other 
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 '& may ſec great objects through ſmall Cranies, or Levels; ſo you may ſee 
great Axioms of Natuic, through ſmall and contemptible inſtances, 


' Air meddleth little with the moiſture of oyl. 


now endeayor to reduce the ſame Axiomto a Work, For this Writing 
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of old Walls, eſpeciallv rowargs the bottom, the Morter will becomeas 
hard as the Brick : Welſecalſo, that the Wood on the fides of Veſſels of 
Wine, gathereth a ciu't of T artar harder than the Wood it ſelf ; and Scales 
likewiſe grow to the Tceth, harder than the Teeththengſflvcs. . 

Moſt of all, /ndurarion by Afimilation appearcth in 


the Living Creature receiveth, is ſo hard as Wood, Bone, or Horn, &c. but 
is induratcd after by Aſſimilation, 


He Eyeof the Underitanding, . is like the Eye of the Senſe : For as you 


The 
ſpcedy depredation of/Air-upon watry moiſture, and verſion of the ſame in- 
tro Air, appeareth in nothing more viſible than in the ſudden diſcharge, or 
vaniſhing of 2 lictle Cloud of Breath, or Vapor, from Glaſs or the Blade of 
2 Sword, or any ſuch poliſhed Body ; ſuch as doth not at all detain or im- 
bibe the moiſture: For the miſtineſs ſcattcreth and brezketh up ſuddenly, 
But the ke Cloud, it it wete oily-ot fatty, will not diſch arge ; not becauſe it 
ſticketh faſter, but ,becaule Air preycth upon Water, and Flame, and Fire, 
upon Oyl; and therefore, totake out a ſpor of Greaſe, they uſea Coal upon 
brown Paper, becaulc hire worketh upon Greaſe or Oy], 2s Air doth upon 
Water. And we ſce Paper oiled, of Wood oiled, or the like, laſt long 
moiſt ; but wet with Water, dry or putrifie ſooner, The cule is, for that 


Here isan admirable demonſtration in the ſame trifling inſtance of the 
little Cloud upon Glaſs, or Gems, or Blades of Swords of the force of 
Union, eyen in the leaſt'quantitics, and weakeſt Bodies, how much it con- 
duceth to preſervation of the preſent form, and the rcfiſting of a new. For 
mark well the diſcharge of that Cloud, and you ſhall ſee it everbreak up, firſt 
in theskirts, and laſt in the midſt, Wedſeelikewiſe, that much Water draw- 


cth forth the Juyce of the Body infuſed, but little Water is imbibed by the | 


Body : And this is a principal cauſe, why, in operation upon Bodies, for thcir 
Verſion or Alteration, the tryal in great quantities doth not antwer the tiyal 
in ſmall, and ſodecciveth many ; for.thar (I ſay) the greater Body rcbſteth | 
more any alteration of Form, and requireth far greater (trength in the Active 
Body thatfhould ſubdue ir. | | 
| 
E have ſpoken before in the Fifth Inſtance, of the cauſe of Orient 
Colours in Birds, which is by the fineneſs of the Strainer, we will 


of our Sylvs Sylvarum, is (to ſpeak properly ) not * Natural Hiſtory , but a | 
high kinde of Natural Magick. For it is not a diſcription onely of Na- 
ture, but a breaking of Nature, into great and ſtrange Works, Try therc- 
fore the anointing over of Pigeons, or other Birds, when they are but in 
their Down, or of Whelps, cutting their Hair as ſhort as may be, or of 
ſorge other Beaſt ; with ſome oyntment, that is not hurtful to the fleſh, 
and that will harden and ſtick very cloſe, and ſee whether it will not alter 
the colours of the Feathers, or Hair. It is received, that the. puliing off 
the firſt Feathers of Birds clean, will make thencw come forth Whice: And 
it is certain, that White is a penurious colour, and where moiſture is ſcant. 
So Blew Violets, and other Flowers, if they beitarved, turn pale and white. 


e bodies of Trees, |. 
and Living Creaturcs: For no nouriſhment that the Tree receiveth, or that | 
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| Birds, and Horſes, by age or ſcars, turn white ; and the hoar Hairs of 
| Mcn, come by the ſame reaſon. And therefore in Birds, it is very likely, 
' that the Feathers that come firſt, will be many times of divers colours, | 
7 according to the nature of the Birds ; for that the skin is more porous, | 

; but when the skinzis more ſhut and cloſe, the Feathers will come white. | 
| This is a good Experiment , not oncly for the roducing of Birds and 
| Beaſts of itrange colours, but alſo, for the diſcloſure of the nature of 
| colours themſelves; which of them require a finer poroſity, and which a 


| roller. 


| FT is a work of providence that hath been truly obſerved by ſome; that 


| LtheYolkot rhe Egg conducerh little to the Generation of the Bird, but br cy 

onely to the nouriſhment of the ſame: For if a Chicken be opened when oncking FRY 
Nown/hment 
of Living 
Creatures be. 


| Egg, as well mattcr of nouriſhment, as matter of generation for the Body. ; fore they be 
| For aftcr the Egg is laid, and ſevered from the body of the Hen, it hathno | #r9»g6: forth. 


it is newhatched, you ſhall inde much of the Yolk remaining. And it is 
' needful, that Birds that arc ſhaped without the Females Womb, have inthe 


@ » 


| more nouriſhm<nt from the Hen, but onely a quickning heat when ſhe 

| fitteth. But Beafis and Men need not the marter of nouriſhment within 

' themſelves > becaule they arc ſhaped withinthe Wombof the Female, and 

' arc nouriſhed continually from her body. 

| 

' FT is an invetcratc and received opinion, That Cantharides applicd to any 
I part of the Body, touch the Bladder, and exulcerate it, if they ſtay on 


Gravel, as Men have becn glad toremove it, it was fo violenr. uſe. 
It isrcccived and confirmed by daily experience, that the Saals of the | 
| Feet, have great affinity with the Head, and the Mouth of the Stomack: | 
| | As we ſee, Going wetſhod, to thoſe that uſe it nor, afteReth both; Applica- | 
' tions of hor Powders to the Feet, attenuare firft, and afrer dry the Rheume. | 
: And therefore a Phyſician that would be myttical, preſcribeth for the cure | 
of the Rheume, Thar a Man ſhould walk continually upon aCamomil- 
Alley; meaning, thathe ſhould put Camomil within his Socks. Likewiſe, 
| Pigeons bleeding, applied to the Souls of the Feet, caſe the Head ; and So- 
 poriferous Medicines applied untothem, provoke {leep. 
| It ſcemerh, that as the Feet have a ſympathy with the Head ; fo the | 
| Wreſts and Hands have alympathy with the Heart. We lee theaffeRs and | 
' Paſſions of the Heart, and Spirits, arc notobly diſcloſed by the Pulſe : And | 
it is often tryed, that Juyces of Stock-gilly-flowers, Roſe-campion, Garlick,, and 
other things, applied tothe W reſts, and renewed, have cured long Agu@ 
; And I conceive, that waſhing with certain Liquors the Palms of the Hands, | 
doth much good : Andthey do wellin Heats of Agues toholdin the Hands, | 
Eggs of Alablaſter, and Balls of Cryſtal. | 
| Of theſe things we sh.all ſpeak more, when we handle the Title of Sympathy and | 


| Antipathy, i the proper place. 


| 


=_—_ knowledge of Man (hicherto) hath been derermined by the view 


| 


| neſsof the Body irſclf,or the ſmallnels of the Parts,or of the ſubtilty of the 
| D Motion, | 
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long. Itis likewiſe received, that akinde of Sore, which they bring our of |rouching 
the Weſt-Indies, hath apeculiar force ro move Gravel, and to diflolye the |I*p1hy and 


Stone ; inſomuch, as laid but tothe Wrelt , it hath fo forcibly ſent down —_— 
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orſighe; fo that whatſoever is inviſible}, either in reſpe& of the fine- roucbing the 
v Secres Proceſſes 
of Nature, 
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Motion, is little inquired. And yet theſe be the things that govern Nature 
principally, and without which, you cannot make any true CAnalyſis and 
Indications of the proceedings of Nature. The Spirits or Pocumaticals 
that are in all Tangible Bodics, are ſcarce krown : Sometimcs they take 


| them for F/acuum, whercas they are the moſt aQiive of Bodies : Somc- 


rimes they take them ſor Air, from which they differ exceedingly, as 
much as Wine from Watcr, and as Wood from Earth : Sometimes 
they will have them to be Natural Heat, or a Portion of the Element of 
Fire, Whereas ſome of them are crude and cold: Andſcmetimes they will 
have them to be the Vertues and Qualities of the Tangible Parts which 
they ſee, whereas they are things by themſelves: And then, when they 
come to Plants and Living Creatures, they call them Fouls. And fuck 
ſuperficial ſpeculations they have ; like ProſpeQives that ſhew things in- 
ward, when they are but Paintings. Neither is this a queſtion of words, 
bur infinitely material in Nature : For Spirits are nothing clſe but a Na- 
tural Body, rarified to a Proportion, and included in the Tangible Parts 
of Bodies, as in an Intcgument : And they be no leſs differing one from 
the other, then the Denſe or Tangible Parts: And they arc in all Tangible 
Bodies whatſoever, morc or leſs, and they arc neyer (almoſt) at reſt: And 


ture, For, as we have figured them in our Sapientia Yererum, inthe Fable of 
Proſergina, you ſhall in the Infernal Regiment hear little doings of Pluto, 
but moſt of; Proſerpine : For Tangible Parts in Bodies, are ſtupid things, 
and the Spirits do (in effe) all. As for the differences of Tangible Parts 
in Bodies, the indufiry of the Chymifs hath given ſome light in diſcerning 


and the like, Andthe Fhyſitians are content to acknowledge, that Herbs and 
Drugs have divers patts ; as that Opium hath a ſtupefaCting part, anda heat- 
ing part; the one Moving Sleep, the other a Sweat following ; and that 
Ruburb hath Purging parts, and Aſtringing parts, &c. Butthis wholc 7n- 
quifitios is weakly and negligemly handled. And for the more {ubtil differ- 
ences of the Minute parts, and the poſture of them in the Body, (which 
alſo hath great cfteQs) they are not at all touched : As for the Motions of 
the Minute Parts of Bodies, which do ſo great cffeQs, they have rot been 
| obſerved at all ; becauſe they are inviſible, and incur not to the cye ; but 
| yet they are to bedeprehended by cxperience, As Demoecrizus ſaid well, 
| when they charged him to hold, that the World was made of ſuch little 
| Moats, as were ſeen inthe Sun. CAtomw (faith he) necefitate Rationis & Ex» 
| perientia eſſe conyincitar : CAtomum enim nemo nunquam vidit. And therefore 
| the tumult in the parts of ſolid Bodics, when they are compreſſed, which 
| is the cauſe of all flights of Bodies thorow the Air, and of other Mechanical 
' Motions , { as hath been partly touched before, and ſhall be throughly 
| handled in due place,) is not ſeen at al), but neyertheleſs, if you know ir 
| Not, or inquire it not attentively and diligently, you ſhall never be able to 
| diſcern, and muchleſs to produce, a number of Mechanical Motions. 


/| Again, as to the Motions Corporal, within the Encloſures of Bodies, 
.| whereby the efieAs (which were mentioned before) paſs between the Spi- | 


; rits and the Tangible parts ( which are CArefattion, Colliquatien, Concottion, 


| C Maturation, &c.) they are not at all bandled ; but they are put off by the 


| names of Vertwes, and Natures, and Attions, and Paſions, ang ſuch other Logical 
| Bords. ; 2 


— 


fromthem, and their Motions, principally proceed eA4refation, Colliquation, | 
Concoftion, Maturation, Putrefattion, Vivification, and moſt of the cffefts of N 4- |. 


by their ſeparations, the Oih, Crude, Pare, Impure, Fuze, Grof, Parts of Bodies, 


| 
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Frame of Nature, andin the Works of Are. Certain it is likewiſe, that 
the effeAs of Heat, are molt adyanced, when it worketh upon a Body with- 
out loſs or diffipation of the matter, for chatever betrayed the account. 
And therefore it is truc, that the power of Heat is beſt perceived in Diſtil- 
lations, which are performed in cloſe Veſlels and Recepracles. But yet 
there is a higher degree ; For howlocyer Diſtillations do keep the Body in 
Cells and Cloyſtccs, without going abroad, yerthey give ſpaccunto Bodies 
to turn into Vapor, to return inco Liquor, and to ſeparate one part from 
another. So as Nature doth expatiate , although it hath nor full liberty ; 
whereby the true and ultime operations of Heat, are not attained : But 
if Bodies may be altered by Heat, and yer no ſuch Reciprocation of Rare- 
fattion, and of Condenſation, and of Separation, admitted ; then itislike 
that this Protew of Mattcr, being held by the Slecyes, will turn and change 
intomany Mctamorpholes. Take therefore a ſquare Veſſe in form 
| of a Cube, andlet it have goodthick and ſtrong lides; put tanto a Cube of 
Wood, that may fill it as cloſe as may be, and letit have a cover of Iron as 
ſtrong (at leaſt) asthe ſides, and let it be well Luted, after the manner of 
the Chymiſts ; then place the Veſlclwithin burning Coals kept quick kindl ed, 
for ſome few hoursſpace ; then rake the Veſlel from the Firc, and take off 
the Cover,-and ſee whatis become of the Wood, I conceive, that ſince all 
Inflamation and Evaporation arc utterly prohibited, and the Body itill turn- 
cd upon it ſelf, thatone of theſe two Effects will follow, Either that the 
Body of the Wood will be turned into a Kinde of ,1ma!agma, (as the Chy- 
miſts call it,) or, that the finer part will be turned into Air , and thegroſler 
ſtick as it were baked, and incruſtate upon the ſides of the Veſſel, being 
become of a denſer matter, thanthe Wood it lelf, crude. And for another 
tryal, take alſo Watcr, and pur it in the like Vellel, ſtopped as before ; but 
uſt a gentler Heat, and remove the Veſlel ſometimes from the fire ; and 
again, after ſome ſmall time, when it is cold, renew the heating of it, and 
repeat this alteration ſome fey times ; and if you can once bring to pals, 
thatthe Water which is one of the ſimpleſt of Bodies, bechanged in Co- 
lour, Odor, or Taſte, after the manner of Compound Bodies, you may 
be ſurethatthere is a great work wrought in Nature, anda notable catrance 
made in ſtrange changes of Bodies, and produQions ; and alſo a way 


T is certain , that of all Powers in Natare, Heat is the chief; both in the | 


| 
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made to do that by Fire, in ſmall time, which the Sun and CAge do in | 
long time. Bur if the admirable ceffeRs of this Diſftilarion in cloſe, ( for | 
ſo we callit) which is like the Wombs and Matrices of Living Creatures, } 
where nothing expireth nor ſeparareth : We will ſpeak fully, in the dae } 
place. Nor that we aim at the making of Peracelſu Figmeys, or any ſuch | 
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prodigious follies ; but that we knoyy the cftcRs of Heat will be ſuch, as 
will ſcarce fall under the conceit of Man, it the force of it bealtogether 


kept in, 


Here is nothing more ccrtain in Narare, than that it is impoſſible for 
T any Body to be utterly annihilated ; but that as it was the work of the 
Omnipotcncy of God; ro make Somewhat of Nothing : So it requireth the 
like omnipotency, to turn Somewhat into Nothing. Andtherctore it is well 
ſaid by arrobſcure Writer of the Se&of the Chymiſts, That there is no ſuch 
way to cffc& the ſtrange Tranſmutations of Bodies, as to cndeayor and urge 
by all mcans, the reducing of them to Nothing. And herein is contained al- 
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[ſo a great ſecret of Preſervation of Bodics from change ; forif you Can 
prohibit, that they neither rurn into Air, becauſe no jr comethto them , 


| 


| 


| 


| Flies and Spiders, and the like, get a Sepulthre in £Ambe!, more durable than 


E 


nor go into the Bodies Adjacent, becauſcthey arc utterly Heterogencal, nor 
make a round and circulation within themſelves ; they will never change, 
though they be in their Nature never fo periſhable or mutable. We ſee how 


the Aeonument and Embalming of the Body of any King. And Iconceive the | 
like will be of Bodics putingo-Q4ick-ſilver. Burthen they muſt be but thin, as 
a leaf ora pecce of Paperor Parchment ; for if they have agreatercraſſi- 
tude, they will alter in thejr own ah chougi they ſpend not. Bur of this, 
we ſhallſpeak morc when we handle the Title of Conſery.acion of Bodies, 
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Ulick in the PraRice, bath been well purſued, and in 
good Varicty ; but in the Theory, and cfpecially in 


OP | 
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ly ; being reduced into certain Myſtical ſubtilries , | 
: { BS and not much truth. We fhall therefore, after our | 
+3 2 manncr, joyn the Conterplative and Aﬀive Part | 
rogether, | 
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All Sounds are cither X44/ical Sounds, which we call Tomes; whorcunto |} 
there imay be an Hirmory, which Sounds are ever equal : As Singing, the | 
Sgunds of Stringed, and Wind-Inſtruments, the Ringing of Bells, &c. or | 
Immuſical Sounds, which are cycr unequal: Such asarc the Voice in Speak- þ 
ing, all W hiſperings, all Voices of Beaſts and Birds (except they be Sing- | 
ing Birds ;) all Percuffions, of Stones, Wood, Parchment, Skins, (as in | 
Drums) and infinite others. \ 

T he Sounds that produce Tones, arc ever from ſuch Boazes as arc in 
their Parts and Pores equal ; as well as the Sounds themlelyes are equal: } 
And ſuch arc the Percufſions of Metal, as in Beffs; of Glaſs, asin the tillip- | 
ping of a Drinking Glaf; of Air, as in Mens Voices whileſt they ling, in Pipes, | 
Yuhifiles, Organs, Stringed Inflruments, &c. And of Water, asinthe Azghtin- 
gals Pipes of Regals, or Organs, and other Hydranlicks , which the Ancicats | 
had; and Nero did {ſo muchcſteem, bur are now loſt. And if any Manthink; } 
that the S:r:»g of the Bow, and the Szrizg of the Yial, arc neither of them. 
equal Bodies, and yet produce Tones ; he is in anerror., For the Sound is 
not created between the Bow or PlecFrum, andthe String; but between the 
S:ring and the Air; no morethan it is betweenthe Finger or Quill, and the | 


String i in other Inſtruments. So there are (incttcR) butthree Pgreuſgons that 
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create Tones ; Percuſhon of Metals (comprehending Gf, and the like) 
Percufſions of Air, and Percuflions of Water. 

The Diapaſon or Eight in Muſick, is the [weeteſt Concord ; inſomuch, 

as it is in effte& an Priſon; as we lee in Lures that are ſtrung in the baſe ſtrings 
withtwo ſtrings, one an Eighth aboye another, which make buras one found h 
and ceycry Eighth Note in Aſcent, (asfrom Eight to Fiftcen, from Fifteen 
to T wenty two, and fo in infnitum) arc but Scales of Diapaſon. The cauſe 
is dark, and hath not becn rendred by any, and therefore would be better 
; contemplated. Ir ſeemeth that Air ( which is the ſubject of Sounds ) in 
WE - Sounds that arc not Tones (which arc all uncqual as hath been ſaid) ad- 
; mitterh much varicty; as we ſec in the Voices of Living Creatures, and 
likewiſe in the Voices of ſeveral Men ; tor we arc capable to diſcern ſeve- 
ral Mcn by theis Voices) and in the Conjugation of Letrers, whence 'Ar- 
ticulate Sounds proceed ; which of all others, are moſt various. But -in the 
Sounds which we call T ones (t-at are cycr cqual) the Air is not ablc to 
caſt it ſelf into any ſuch variety ; but is forced to recur into one and the 
{zme Poſture or we, onely diftering in greatneſs and ſmallneſs, So 
we ſee Figures may be made of Lines, cro »ked and ſtraight; in infinite 
varicty, where there is incquality ; but Circles or Squares, or Triangles 
Equilateral, (whicharcall Figuresof cqual Lines) can differ butin greater 
or lcſler. 
I 04. itis to be noted (the rather, leſt any Man ſhould think that there is any 
thing in this number of Eight, to create the Diapaſon) that this computa- 
tion of Eight, is a thing rather received than any true computation. For 
a true computation ought ever to be, by diſtribution into equal Por- 
tions. Now there be intervenient in the riſe of Eight (in Tones) two 

Beemols or Half-Notes ; ſo as if you divide the Tones equally , the 

Eighth is but Seven whole and equal Notes : And if you ſubdivide that 

into Half-Notes, (as it is in the ſtops of a Lute) it maketh the number of 

T hirteen. L. 

105: Yet thisistrue, That in the ordinary Riſes and Falls of the Voice of 

Man (not mcaſuring the Tone by whole Notes and Half Notes, which is 

the equal Meaſure) there fall out robe two Beemols (as hath been ſaid) be- 

tween the Yniſon and the Diapaſon; and this varying is natural. For if a 

Man would endeavor to raife or fall his Voiceſtill by Half-Notes, like the 

| ſtops of a Lute, or by whole Notes alone, without Halfs as far as an Eighth ; 

| ' he will notbeable to frame his Voice unto it, which ſheweth that after c- 

| very three whole Notes, Nature requirceth, for all Harmonical uſe, one Half- 
| Note to be interpoſed. 

106. | It is to be conſidered, That whatſoever vertue isin Numbers, for con- 
. ducing to concent of Notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the Ante-number, than 
| to the Entire-number ; as namely, that the Sound returneth after Six, or after 
Twelve: So that the Seventh or the Thirteenth isnort the Matter, but the 
| Sixth, or the Twelfth; and the Seventh and the Thirteenth, are but the 
' Limits and Boundaries of the Return. 

22; The Concords in Muſick which are Perfet, or Semiperfet, betyeen the 

' Fniſon and the Diapaſon, are the Fifth, which is the moſt Perfet; the Third 

next, and the Sixth which is more harſh : And as the Ancients clteemed, and 
fo do my felt, and ſome other yet, the Fourth which they call Diareſſeron; as 
forthe Tenth, Twelfth, T hirtcenth, and fo in infinitum,they be but Recurcences 
of the former ; yiz. of the Third, the Fifth, and the Sixth, being an Eighth 
reſpeRively from them. 
| For 
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For Diſcords, the Second and the Seventh, are of all others,the moſt odi- 
ous in Harmony to the Senſe; whereof, the one is nextaboye the Yniſcn, the 
other next under the Diepeſon; which may ſhew, that Harmony requireth a 
competent diſtance of Notcs, 

In Harmony, if there benota Diſcord tothe Baſe, itdoth notdiſturb the 
Harmony, thongh there be a Diſcord to the higher parts; ſo the Diſcord be 
not of the Two that are odious: And therefore the ordinary Concent of 
Four parts confiſteth of an Eighth, a Fifch, and a Third tothe Baſe ; but 
that Fifth is a Fourth to the Trebble, and the Third'is a Sixth, Andthe cauſe 
is, for that the Baſe ſtriking more Air, doth overcome and drown the Trebble 
( unleſs the Diſcord be very odious) and fo hideth 4 ſmall imperfeion 
For we ſee, that in one of the lower {trings of a Lute, there ſoundeth 
not the ſound of the Trebble, nor any mixt ſound, but onely the ſound of 
the Baſe. 

We have no Hufick, of Quarter-Notes, and it may be, they are not cap- 
able ot Harmony ; for welce the Half-Notes themſelves do butinterpoſe ſome- 
times, Neverthclcfs, we have ſome Slides or Relihes of the Voice or Strings, 
as it were, continucd without Notes, from one Tone to another, riſing or 
falling, which are delightful. 

The cauſes of that which is Pleaſing or ingrate to the Tearing, may 
reccive light by that which is P/eaſing or ingrate to the Sight. There 
be two things pleating to the fight ( leaving Piftures and Shapes aide , 
which arc but Secondary Objeats , and plcale or diſpleaſe but in Me 
mory ; ) theſe two are Colours and Order. The pleafing of Colour 
ſymbolizeth with the Pl-afing of any Single Tone to the Exr 3 but the 
pleaſing of Order doth ſymbolize with Harmony, And therefore we (ce 
in Garden-knots, and the Frets of Houſes, and all equal and well anſwer- 
ing Figures, (as Globes, Fyramides , Cones, Cylinders, &c.) how they. pleaſe; 
whereas unequal Figures are but. Deformities. And both theſe plea- 
ſurcs, that of the Eye, and that of the Ear, are but the cffeQs of equa- 
lity , good proportion, or correſpondence: So that ( out of queſtion ) 
Equality and Correſpondence are the cayſcs of Harmony, But to finde the 
Proportions of that Correſpondence, is moreabſiruſe ; whereof, notwith- 
ſtanding we ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat (when we handlc Tones, inthe general 
enquiry of Sounds. 

Tones are not (o apt altogether toprocure Seep, as ſome other. ſounds : 
As the Wind, the Purlingof Water, Humming of Bees, a ſweet Voiccof 
one that readeth, &c, 'Thecaulc whereof is, for that Texes, becauſe they are 
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equal and ſlide not, dontore ſtrike and ereQthe Sen(e, than the other. And | 


| overmuch attention hindcreth ſleep. 
There be in Mufck, certain Figures or Tropes, almoſt agreeing with the 


Figures of Rhetorick,, and with the Aﬀetions of the Minde, and other Senſes. 


II3. 


Fir, The Divifien and Quavering, Which pleaſe ſo much in CHyfick, have an | 
agreement with the Glittering of Light ; Asthe ©Hoon-Beams playing upon | 


a Wave, Agiin, the Falling from a Diſcord to a Concord, which maketh great 
ſweetneſs in Mufick,. hath an agreement with the 4fe#ions, which are ceinte- 


| 
| 


grated tothe better, afrer ſome diſlikes ; it agreeth alſo with the taſte, which | 
is ſoon glutted with that which is ſweet alone. The fliding from the Cloſe | 


or Cadence, hath an agreement with the Figure in Rherorick, Which they call 
Prater Expeftatum ; for there is a pleaſure, even in being deceived. The Re- 
ports and Fuges have an agreement with the. Figures in Rhetorick, of Repetition 
and Tradution, The Tripla's and Changing of Times, haye an agreement with 

the 


, 


| 
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the changes of Motions ; as when Galliard time, and Meaſure time, arc in 
the Medly of one Dance. , | 

I14. Ithath been anciently held, and obſcryed, That the Senſe of Hearing,and 
the Kindes of 1:ufgck, have molt operation upon Manners ; as to incourage 
Men, and make them warlike ; to make them loftand efteminate ; to make 
| them grave ; to make them light; ro make them gentle and inclined ro 
| | pity, GC. The cauſe iz, tor that the Senſe of Hearing ſtriketh the Spirits | 
| more immediately, than the other Senſes, and morc incorporecally than 

| the Smelling : For the Sight, T ſte, and Feeling, hayethcir Organs, not of ſo 
| preſent and immediate accels to the Spirits, as the Hearing hath. And 
| {-as for the Smelling (which indeed worketh alſo immediately upon the Spi- 
| | rits, and is forcible while the obje& remaineth) it is with a communica- 


tion of the Breath or Vapor of the objeR oderate : But Harmony cntring 
calily, and mingling not arall, and coming with a manifeſt motion ; doth | 
| by cuſtom of often affecting tic Spirits, and putting them into one kinde ; 
of poſture, alter not a little the nature of the Spirits, even when the ob- | 
jeRis removed. And therefore welec, that Tunes and Airs, cven in their | 
own nature, have in themſelves tome athnity with the AﬀeQions : As 
there be Merry Tunes, Dolcful Tunes, Solemn Tunes ; Funcs inclining 
| Mens mindes to Pity, Warlike Tunes, &c. So as it isnomarvel, if they | 
alterthe Spirits, conſidering that T unes have a prediſpoſition to the Moti- | 
on of the Spirits in themſelves, Bur yet ithathbecn noted, that though | 

this varicty of Tuncs, doth diſpolc the Spirits co varicty of Paſſions, con- | % 

form unto them; yet generally, Hufick tecderh rhat diſpoſition of the Spi- 

| rits which itfindeth. We ſec allo, that ſeveral firs and Tuncs, do Slee 
ſeveral Nations, and Pcrſons according to the lympathy they have ith their | 
| opirits. | 


E xperiments | Pte hath been with ſome diligence inquired ; and fo hath the Na- 
T__ | rure of Sounds, in ſome ſo t, as far as concerneth Mufect, buy the Na- 
Shade; and tureof Sounds in gencral, hath bcen ſuperficially obſcryed. Ir is one of 
firſt touching the ſubtilleſt pieccs of Nature: And beſides, 1 practiſe, as I do adviſc: | 
_ «ue? Whichis after long inquiry of things, immerlc in matter, to cnterpoſe ſome | 
Soalbds, ſubje& whichis immateriatc or lels materiate; ſuch as this of Sounds: To | 


| the end, thar the intelle& may be rectified, and become not partial. | 


{ 


1 © It is firſt to be conſidered , what: great motions there arc in Nature be 

which paſs withoutſound ornoiſe. 4 he Heavensturn about in a molt rapide 
motion, without noiſe to us perccived, though in ſome dreams they have 
beenſaid to make an excellent Muſick. So the motions of the Comets, and 
Ficry Meteors 'as Srells Cadens, &c.) yield nonoifc. And it itbe thought, that 
. { itis thegreatneſs of diſtance from us,"whereby the ſound cannor, be heard ; 
| we ſec thar Lightuings and Corulcations, which arc nearathand, yicld no 
| | ſound ncither; and yetiinall theſe, 'there is a percuſſion and diviſsion of the 
| | { Air. The Winds in the Upper Region (which move the Clouds above 
| (which we call the Rack) and are notperceived below) pals without noile. 

The lower: Winds inaPlain, an be ſtrong, make no noiſe; but a- 
mongſt {[rces, thenoiſcof ſuch Winds: will beperccived. And the Winds 
(generally) whenthey make a noiſe,docver make ituncqually,rifing and fall- | 
ing, and {ometimes:(when they.are vchement) trembling at the height of 
| ! their blaſt. ' Rain or Hail falling, though vehemently, yicldethnonoile, in 
{ paſsing through the'Air, till it fall upon the Ground, Water, Houſes, orthe 


{ like. Watcrina River (thougha ſwift ftream, is nour heard inche Channel 
| but” 


— 
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| 


| ing 3 which hollowneſs peaneth the Air : Nor yet Arrows, except they be |] 


| 


| with a ſharp looſe : For it the ſtring be not ſtrained, it maketh no noile; 'but | 


| voices' of Men and Living Creatures, paſs through the Throat, which pen. | 
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burrunneth in filence, it it be of any depth ;. but the very Strecam upon Shal. 
lows, or Gravel, or Pebble, will be heard.” And Waters, when they-bedtup- | 
on the Snore, or are ſtraitned, (as in the falls of Bridges) or ate daſhed againit + 
themſelves by Winds, give a rOating noile. Any peece of; Timber, or hard | 
Body, being thrult torwards by anotner Body continguous, without knocks | 
ing giveth no noiſe, And ſo Bodiesin weighing, one upon another, though! 
| the upper Body preſs the lower Body. down, makeno noile, So tae motion | 
of the Minute parts of any ſolid Body, (which is the principalcaulc of violent | 
Motion, though unobſeryed) paſſeth without ſound : For thar ſound, that is | 
heard ſometimes, is procuced onely by the breaking of the Air, andnot by 
the impulſion of che parts, 50 it is manifeſt, that where the antcrior Body 
| giveth way as falt as the poſterior cometh on, it maketh no noite, be che | 
\ motion never ſo great or (wift. ; 
eAir open and at large, maketh no noiſe, exceptitbe ſharply percuſſed ; 
as in the ſound of a ſtring, where Air ispurcufſed by a hard and {tiff Body, and 


——_— 
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where the Air is pent and ſtraitned, there breath or other blowing (which 
carry but a gentle percuſſion) ſuthce to create ſound ; as in Pipes and Wind ' 
Inſtruments. Bur then you mn} note, that in Recorders whictk: go with a 
gentle breath, the Concave of che Pipe (were it not for che Fipple that ftrait- 
neth the Air much more then the ſimple Concave) would yield no found. 
For, as for other Wind-Inftruments, thcy require a forcible breath, as Trum- | 
pets, Cornets, Hunters, Horns, &c. Which appeareth by the blown Checksof } 
Bellows, And note again, that ſomekinde of Wind-Inſtramears are blown 
at a ſmall hole in the fide, which rajneth the breath at tha.tirlt entrance; * 
the rather, in reſpe& of their traverſe, and ſtop abovethe hole which per- 

formeth the Fipples part ; as it is ſeen.in Flutes and Fifes, which will not give 

{ound by a blaſt at the end, as Recorders do, &c. Likewiſe in all Whiſtling, 
you contratthe Mouth ; and to make it morc ſharp, Men ſometimes ule their | 
hinger. [-: | 
; Bur in open Air, if youthrow aStone or a Dart, they givc no ſound : 

No mote do Bullets, excepttihey happen to be alittle hollowed in the caſt: * 


| ruffled intheir Feathers, which hkewilc penneth the Air. As for (mall Whi. 
{tles or Shepherds Oaten-Pipcs, they givea ſound, becauſe of their cxtream | 
flenderneſs, whereby the Air is more pent thanin a widec Pipe. Again, the | 


neth the breath. As for the Jews-Farp, it is a ſharp percuſſion, and beſides hath 
the vantage of penning the Air in the Mouth. 
Solid Bodies, if they be very ſoftly percnſſed, giveno ſound ; as when a 
Man treadeth very ſoftly upon Boards. So Cheſts or Doors in fair weather, 
when they open eaſily, give no ſound. And Cart-wheels ſqueek not when 
they are liquorcd. | 
| The Flam? of T apers or Candles, though it be a ſwift motion and breaketh | 


| ——_ 


- the Air, yet pafſeth without ſvurid. Airin Ovens, though (no doubr)it doth 


| (as it were) boil, and dilare.jtfeif, and is reperculled, yet it Is without noiſe. 


lows, greater thanif the Bellows ſhould blow upon the Air it ſelf. Andſo |} 
iikewiſe Flame percuſling the Air Qtrongly (as when Flame ſuddenly taketh 
20d opencth) giveth a noiſe : So great Flames, whiles the one impelleththe 


him chat winvech them. Organs alſo are blown. with a {troog wind by the | * 


Flame percuſſed by Air, giveth 2 noiſe ; Asin blowiog of the Fire by Bel- | - 


other, give a bellowing fouud. 
| | There 
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| 120, | There is 4 conceit runnerh abroad, that there ſhould be a White Powder, 
| which will diſcharge a picce without noiſe, which is a daygerous experi- 
ment, if it ſhould be true : For.it may cauſe ſecret Murthers, bur it feemcth 
to me unpoſſible ; forif the Airpent, be driven forth and ſtrike the Air open, | 
| { it will certainly make a noiſe. As for the White Powder, ( if any ſuch 
thing be that may extinguiſh or dead the noiſe) it iS like to be a mixture 
of Perre and Sulphure, without Coal. For Petre alone will not take Fire. 
And if any Man think, thar the ſonnd may be extinguifhed or 'deaded, by 
diſcharging the pent Air, before it cometh tothe Mouth of the Peece, and 
rothe open Air, that is not probable; tor it will make more divided ſounds : | 
' As if you ſhould make a Croſs-barrel hollow, thorow the Barret of a| 
| Peece, it may be it would give ſeveral ſounds, both at the Noſe and the 
ſides, Bur I conccive, that if it were poſſible to bring to paſs, that there 
{ ſhould be no Air pent at the Mouth of the Peece, the Bulict might flic | 
with ſmall or no noiſe. For firſt it js certain, there is no noiſe in the Per- 
cuſhon of the Flame upon the Bulter, Next the Bullet, in piercing tho+« 
row the Air, maketh no noiſe, as hath been ſaid; and then, if there be no 
pent Air, that ſtriketh upon open Air, there isno cauſe of noife, and yet the 
lying of the Bullet will not be ſtaid. For that motion (as hath been oft 
laid) is in the parts of the Bullet, and not in the Air. So astryal muſt be 
made-by taking ſome ſmall Concaveof Hzna!, no more than you mean to | 
fill with Powder, and laying the Bullet in the Mouth of it halt out inthe | 
. | Open Air. 
121. I heard it affirmed by a Man that was a great dealerin Secrets, but he 
” | was but vain; That there was a Conſpiracy (which himſclt hindred) to have | 
killed Queen Mary, Siſterto Queen Elizabeth, by a Burning-Glaf, when ſhe | 
| walked in St. Famer Park,from the Leads of the Houſe, Butthus much, no | 
{ doubr, is true, T hat if Burnivg-Glaſes could be brought to agreat ſtrength, 
(as they talk generally of Burzing-Gleſes, that are able to burn a Navy) the | 
Percuſſion of the Air alone, by ſuch a Burning-Glaſſ, would make no | 
noiſe ; no more than is found in Corruſcations, and Lighmings without | 
T hunders, | 
I ſuppoſe that Imprefion of the Air with Sounds, asketh a timeto be con- 
veighed tothe Senſe, as well as the /mprefion of Species viſible, or clſc they will | 
not beheard. And thereſorc, as the Bullet moverh ſo {wiſt, that it is inviſible, | 
ſo the ſame ſwiftneſs of motion maketh it inaudible ; for we ſec that the ap- 
-prehenſion of the Eye, is quicker then that of the Ear. | 
All Eruptiens of Air, though ſmall and ſlight, give an cnticy of ſound, 
which we call Crackling, Puffing, Spiting, &c. As in Bay-falt, and Bay-teaves | 
caſt into the fire ; ſo in Cheſnurs, when they leap forth of the Aſhes, ſoin 
green wood laid upon the fire, eſpecially Roots; ſo in Candles that (pit 
| flame, it they be wet; ſoin Raſping, Sneezing, &c. Soin a Role leaf gather- 
ed rogether into the faſhion of a Purſe, and broken upon the Forchcad, or 


Back of the Hand, as Children uſc, 

124. _—_ cauſe given of Sound, that it ſhould be an Z1i//os of the Air (wheres | 
Experiments by, if they mean any thing, they mean Cutting or Dividing, or elſe an 
yin Conſort, | Areenuating of the Air) is but a term of Ignorance ; and the mation is 
-»— þþ | but a catch of the Wit upon a few Inſtances, as the manner is in the 
Conſervation, | Philoſophy received, Andit is common with Men, thatif they have gotten | 
Delarion |) 2 pretty exprefiion by a word ef Art, that expreflion goeth currant, though | 


— 
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onnds 
| os che it becmpty of matter. ' This conceit of Zlifion , appeareth moſt manifeſtly | 


for 
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ro be falſe, in that che Sound of a Bell ſtring, or the like, continuerh melting; 
ſometime after the Percuſſion ; but ceaſeth ſtraight-ways, if the Bell ot 
'String be touched and ſtayed; whereas, if it were the Elifien of the Air, that 
| made the Sound, it could not be that the touch of the Bell or String, ſhould 
' extinguiſh ſo ſuddcnly that motion, cauſed by the Elifion of the 4ir. This 
| appeareth yet more manifeſtly, by Chiming with a Hammer upon the our- 


—C 


| fide of a Bell; for the Sound will be according to the inward Concave ' 
' of the Bell : Whereas the Eljfion or Attenuation of the CAir cannot be, | 


' but onely between the Hammer, and the owgfideof the Bell. So again, 
'if it were an Elifion, a broad Hammer, and a Bodkin, ſtruck upon Meal , 
would give a diverſe Tone, as well as a diverſe Loudneſs : But they do not 
ſo; for though the Sound of the one be louder, andof the other ſofter, yet 
the Tone is the ſame. Beſides, in Eccho's (whereof ſome areas loud as the 
| Original Voice) there is no new Flyſion, but a Repercuſſion onely. But that, 
which convinceth it moſt of all, is, That Sounds are generated, where there 
is no Air atall, But theſe, and the like conceits, when Men have cleared 
their Underſtanding, by the light of Experience, will ſcatter and break up 
likea Miſt, | 

It is certain, that Sounds is not produced at the firſt; but with ſome 
Local Motion of the Airor Flame, or ſome other Medium; nor yet without 
ſome reſiſtance, either inthe Air, or the Body percufſed. For if there be a 
meer ylelding or ceſſion, it producethno Sound, as hath been ſaid. And 
therein Sounds differ from Light or Colours which paſs through the Air, 
or other Bodies, without any Local Motion of the Air, either at the firſt, or 
after. But you muſt atrentively diſtinguiſh: between the Local Motion of 
the Air (which is but Vehicalum cauſe, A Carrier of the Sounds,) and theSounds 
themſelves conveighed inthe Air. Foras.to the former, we ſee manifeltly, 
that no Sound is produced (no not by Air it (elf againſt other Air, as in 
Organs, &c. ) but with a perceptible Blaſt of the Air, . and with ſome re- 
ſiſtance of the Air ſtrucken, For, even all Speech, (which is one of the 
gentleſt Motions of Air,) is with expulfionof alittle Breath. And all Pipes 
have a blaſt, as well as aSound, We ſce allo manifeſtly, that Sounds are car- 
rictwith Wind : And therefore Sounds will be hard farther with the Wind, 
than againſt the Wind ; and likewiſe, do rife and fall with the intenſfion or 
; remifſjon of the Wind : But for the Impreflion of the Sound, it is quite an- 
other thing, and is utterly without Local Motion of the Air, perceptible ; 
and inthatreſcmbleth the ſpecies viſible : For after a Man hath lured, or a 
Bell is rung, we cannotdiſcern any Perceptible Motion (atall) in the Air, as 
long 2s the ſound goeth, but anely at the firſt. Neither doth'the Wind (as fat 
a it carrieth a Voice) with the Motion thereof, confound any of the deli- 
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Man ſpeak a good loudneſs againſt the flame of a Candle, it will not make it 
tremble much ; though moſt, when thoſe Letters are pronounced, which 
contra the mouth, asF,'S, V, and ſome others, But gentle breathing, or 
blowing without ſpeaking, will move the Candle farmore, Andit is the 
more probable, that Sound is without any Local Motion of the Air, becauſe 
as it differeth irom the ſight, inthat it needeth a Local Motionot the Air at 
| firſt: Soit paralleleth in ſo many other things withthe ſight, and radiation of 
things inviſible, which (without all queſtion) induce no Local Motion in 
the Air, as hath been faid, 


cate, and Articulate Figurations of the Air, in variety of Words. And if a | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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the Motion, cauſcd by noiſe upon the Water. Buttheſc cftcs arefrom 
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thelocal motion of rhe Air, which is a concomitant of the Sound (as bath 
been faid) and not from the Sound. | 

Ithath been anciently _—_— andis ſtill received, that extream ap- 
plauſcs, and ſhouting of people, aflembled ingreatmultitudes, have ſo rari- 
fied, and broken the Air, that Birds fying over, have faln down, the Airbe- 
ingnot able to ſupportthem. And it isbelieved by ſome, that orcat Ring- 
ing of Bells in populous Cities, hath chaſed away Thunder ; and alſo dif- 
ſipated peſtilent Air: All which may be alſo fromthe concuſſion of the Air, 
and notfrom the Sound. 

A very great ſound: near hand, hath ſtrucken many deaf; and at the 
inſtant they have found, as it were, the breaking of aSkin of Parchmentin 
their Ear : And my ſelf, ſtanding near one that lured loud and ſhrill, had 
ſuddenly an offence, as if ſomewhat. had broken, or been diſlocated in my 
Ear, and immediarely after a loud Ringing ; (not an ordinary Singing, or 
Hiffing, bur far Iouder, and differing ; ſo as ] teared ſome Deafneſs. But 
after ſome half quarter of an hour, it vaniſhed. Thiseftc& may be truly 
referred unto the Sound 3 for (as is commonly received) an overpotent 
Objea doth deſtroy the Senſe ; and Spiritual Specics, (borh Viſible and 
Audible,) will work upon the ſcnfories, though they move not any other 
Body. 

Fs Delation of Sounds, the encloſure of them preſerveth them, and 
cauſeth them to be heard further.' And we finde in Reyls of Farchment, or 
Truncks, the Mouth being laid to the one end of the Row! of Parchment, 
or Trunck, and the Ear tothe other, the Sound is heard much further then 
in the open Air. Thecauſc is, for that the Sound fpendeth, andis diffipated | 
in the open Air ; but in ſuch Coneaves, it is conſerved and contracted. So 
alſo in a Piece of Ordnance, if youfpeakinthe Touch-hole, and another 
lay his Ear to the Mouth of the Piecc, the Sound paſleth, and is farberter 
heard than in the open Air. 

It is further to be confidered, how it proveth and worketh when the 
Sound isnot encloſed, all the length of his way, but paſſeth partly through 
open Air ; as where you ſpeak ſome diſtance from a Trunck, or where the 
Ear is ſome diſtance from the Trunck, at the other end ; or v here both | 
Mouth and Eararc diſtant from the Trunck. Arndt is tryed, thatina lcng | 
Trunck of ſome Eight or ten foor, the ſound is holpen, though both the | 
Month, and the Ear bc a handful or more, from the ends of the Trunck; and 
ſomewhbatmore holpen, when the Ear of the Hearcr isnear, than when the 
Mouth of the Speaker. And it iscertain, that the Voice is better heard in a 
Chamber from abroad, than abroad from withinthe Chamber. 

As the Encloſure, that is round about and entire,preſerveth the Sound ; ſo 
doth a Semi-concave, though in aleſs degree. And therefore, if you divide 
a Trunck, or a Cane intotwo, andone ſpeak at the one end, and you lay 
your Ear at the other,it will carry the Voice furcher,than inthe Air at large. 
Nay further, if it be notafull Semi-concaye; butif youdo the like upon the 
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Maſtof a Ship, or along Pole, or a Piece of Ordnance (though one ſpeak 

| upon Surface of the Ordnance, and not at any of the Bores) the Voice will 

| be heard further theninthe Air atlarge. 

| It would be tryed, how, and with what roportion of diſadvantage, 
the Voice will be carricd in an Horn , wht isaLineArched; or in a 

' Trumpet, which is a Line Retoxted ; or in fome Pipe that were Si- 
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Itis certain, (howſocycritcrols the recciyed opinion) that Sounds may 
be created without Air, though Air be the molt tavorable different of 
Sounds. Take a Vellcl of Water, and knap a pair of Tongs fome depth 
withinthe Water, and you ſhall hear the Sound of the Tongs well, andnot 
much diminiſhed, -and yetthere is no Airat all preſent. 

Takeone Veſſel of Silver, and another of W ood, andfill each of them 
full of water, and then knap the Tongs together as before, about an handful 
from-the bottom, and you ſhall finde the Sound much more refoundin 
from the Veſlel of Silver, than fromtharof Wood; andyct it thete be no 
Waterin the Vefſel, to that you knap the Tongs in the Air, you ſhall finde 
no difterence beryeen the Silver, and the Wooden Veſſel, whereby beſide 
the main pointof; creating found without Air, you may colle twothings ; 
the'one, that the found: commynicateth with the bottom of the, Veſſel; the 
other, that ſuch a communication paſleth far better thorow Watce than 
Air. 


Strike any hard Bodies together in the midſt of aflame, andyouſhall 
hear the ſound with litcle difference, from theſound inthe Air. 
The Prnenmatical part, which is in- all;Tangible Bodies, and hath ſome 


when you knock upon an empty Barre], ;zhe ſound is (in part) created by the 
Air on the outfide, and (in part) by the Air inthe inſide ; forthe ſound will 
be greater or lefſcr, as the Barrelis more'empry, orrmorefull; bur yetthe 
ſound participateth alſo with the Spiritinthe Wood, thorow which it paſs- 
eth from the outhde tothe infide ; and: for it cometh-»to'paſs in the chiming 


affinity with the Air, pcsformethin'ſame degree, the:parts of the Air; as | 
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of Bcllsonthe outide, where allo the: found paſlcth ro the inſide; and a 
number of other like inſtances, whereof we thall ſpeak morc when we 
handle the Communication of Sounds, 
It were extream grolneſs to think {as we have p 


String, or the Quill and the String, orithe Bow and the'String : For thoſe 


| 


produced betyecn the String and the Air; and thatnot by any impulſionot 
'the Air, from the f:{t Motion of the String; bur by the return or refultiof 
the String, which was ſtrained by the touch to his former place ; which 
Motion of Reſult is quick and ſharp, whereas the firſt Motion is fofe- ant 
dull. So the Bow tortureth the String continually, and thereby holdeth it 


in a continual IT repidation. 


endure it. 
ſpendethir ſelf : Bur if the ſound, which would ſcatter in'open Ainbemade | 
togoall into a Canalo; it muſt needs give grearer foret tothe fourie» >And | 
ſo:you may note, that incloſurcs do not onely preſety&foand, but Ho en- 

creaſe and ſharpen it. W909 --: ST. 660 


| 
| 


| creaſerhe ſound'mare, than if the Horn were all of ar equal bore. + The 
cauſe is,. for that the Air and Sound, being firſt contrafted/attholefſerend, | 
and afterwards: having more room to ſpred at the greater erid, do dilare 


ade 


artly touched before) | 
char the ſound in Strings is made, or produced betweemthe Hand and the | 


are but Yebicula mots, patlages tothe Creationof the found; the formdtbeing, || 


the other,and youſhall finde the ſound ſtrike ſo ſharp, as-yowcarwfrarce | 
The cauſe is, for that ſound diffuſeth it ſelf in round, andts } 


| TENGO 


X a $34 | 
A Hunters Horn, being greater at one end, than at the other, doth-en- | 


themſelves , - and in coming out, ſtrike more Air, whereby the'burid is || 
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Akca Trunk, andlct one whiſtle atthe one end, andhold your en at | 138, | 
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the greater, and bafer. And cycn Hunters Horns, which ag&'lbativritnes |: 


eouching the | 
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| plificth it. Therefore. we fee, that Muſick upon the Water fſoundeth 


| madeſtraight, and not oblick, are evcr greater at the lower end. It would 
be tryed allo in Pipes, being made far larger at the lower «nd, or being 
| made with a Belly towards the lower end, and then jfluing into a ſtraight con-, 
' Caye again. | 
There is in Sr. 7Zameſes Fields, a Conduit of Brick, unto which joyncth! 
a low Vault; and at the end of that, a round Houſe of Stor.e; andin the. 
{ Brick Conduit there is a Window, andinthe round Houſe a Slit or Rift of 
{ome little breadth ; if you cry out inthe Rift; it will make a fearſul roaring 

at the Window. lhe cauſc is the ſame with the former : For that all Con- 
caves that procced from more narrow tomore broad, doamplifie tkeSound 
at the coming out. 

Hawks Bells that have holes in the ſides, give a greaterring, than if the 
| Pellet did ſtrike upon Braſs'in:the open Air.” The cauſe is the ſame with 
| the firſt inſtance of the Trunck|=i: Namely, for that the Sound, encloſed 
' with the ſides of the Bell, cometh forth at the koles unſpent and more 
ſtrong. I. 7 | 

;# Drums, the cloſcnefs. round about, that preſerveth the Sound 
from diſperſing, maketh the'noife. come forth at the Dium-hbolc, far 
more loud and firong, thanifyou ſhould firike upon the like *kin , ex- 
tended in the open. Air. "The. cauſe tis the ſame with the 1wo prece- 
dent. FR. 

Sounds are better heard, andfartheroff in an Evening, or in the Night, 
than at the Noon or in the Day: The cauſe is, for that in the Day, when the 
Air is more thin (no doubt) the Sound pierceth better; but when the Air is 
more thick (as in the Night) the Sound {pendeth and fpredeth abroad leſs ; 
and fo it is a degree of Encloſure. As for the night, it is true alſo, that the 
general ſilence helpeth, | 

There be two kindes of Reflet;ons of Sounds ; the one at Diſtance, which 
is the Eccho , wherein the original is heard diſtinly, and the Reflexion 
alſo diſtinaly ; of which, weſhall ſpeak hereafter, The other in Concur- 
rence; when the Sound refleQing (the Reflexion being near at hand) re- 
turneth immediately upon the original, and fo iteratcth it not, but am- | 


—ſ— _— 
——_— 


more ; and ſo likewiſe, Muſick. is better in Chambers Wainſcotted than 
Hanged. | 

The Strings of a Zute, or Yio!, or Yirginals, do give a far greater Sound, 
by reaſon of the Knot, and Board, and Concave underneith, than if there 
| were nothing but onely the Flat of a Board, without that Hollow and Knot, 
{ ro let in the upper Air into the lower. The caulc is, the Commynication of 
= upper Air with the lower, and penning of both from «xpence or diſper- 
ing. 
n An Iriſh Harp hath opcn Air on both ſides of the Strings; and it hath 
the Concaye or Belly, not a long the Strings, bur at the end of theStrings. 
It maketh a more reſounding Sound, than a Bandora, Orpharion, or Cittern , 
which haye likewiſe Wire-ſtrings. I judge the cauſe ro be, for that open Air 
on both ſides helpeth, ſo that there be a Concave ; which is therefore beſt 
placed atthe end: 

In a Virginal, when the Lid js down, it maketh 2 more exile Sound than 
when the Lid is open, The caule is, for that all ſhurti1ig in of Air, where 
there is no competent Vent, dampeth the Sound; which maintaineth like- 
wiſetheformer inſtance : For the Belly of the Lute, or Viol, doth pen the 
Air ſomewhat. | 

There 


——_— 
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| There is a Churchat Glocefter, (and asI have heard, the likeis inforne 
other places) where if you ſpeak againſt a Wall ſoftly, another ſhall hear 
you voicebetter a good way off, than near hand. Inquire more particu- 
arly of the fame of that place. I ſuppoſe there is ſome Vault, or Hollow, 
; or Iſle, behinde the Wall, and ſome paſlageto ir, towards the further end of 
| that Wall againſt which you ſpeak : So as the voice of him that ſpeaketh 
fliderh along the Wall, and then cntreth at ſome paſſage, and communi- 
Catcth with the Air of the Hollow ; for it is —_— ſomewhat by the 
plain Wall; but that is too weak to give a Sound audible, till it hath com- 
municated yith the back Air. | 
Strike upon a Bow-ſtring, and lay the Horn of the Bow near your Ear, 
| and it will increaſe theSound, and make adegree of a Tone. The cauſcis 
for that the ſenſory, —_— of thecloſc holding is percufled, before the 
| Air diſperſeth. Thelike is, if you hold the Horn berwixt your Teeth. Burt 
| that is a plain Dilation of the Sound, from the Teeth tothe 1nſlrumen; of Hear. 
ing ; forthercis a greatentercourſe between thoſe two parts, as appeareth 
by this, that a harſh grating Tuncſetreth the Tecth onecdge. The like 
| fallethout, if the Horn of the Bow be put uponthe Temples; but that is bur 


' the flide of the Sound from thence to the car. 


| If you takea Rod of Iron or Braſs, and hold the one cnd to your car | 


| and ſtrike upon the other, irmaketha far greater Sound,than the like ſtroke 
; uponthe Rad, not made ſo contiguous to the Ear., By which, and by ſome 
| other inſtances that have been partly touched, it ſhould appear ; that Sounds 
' do nor onely ſlide upon the ſurtaceof ſmooth Body , bur do alſo comygu- 
| nicate withthe Spirits thatarcinthe Poresof the Body. 
| I remember in Trinity-Colledge in Cambridge, there was an upper Cham- 
ber, which being thought weak in the Root of ir, was _—_— by a Pillar 
of Iron, of the bigneſs of ones arm, in the midſt of the Chamber, which, 
if youhad ſtruck; itwould make alittle flatnoiſc in the Room where it was 
ſtruck; bur it would make a great bomb in the Chamber beneath. 

The ſound which is made by Buckets ina Well, when they touch upon 
' the Water, or when they ſtrike upon the fide of the Well, or when two 
' Buckets daſh the one againſt the other. Theſe Soundsare deeper and fuller, 

than if the like Percuſſion were made in the open Air. The caule is the 
penning and encloſure of the Air in the Concave of the Well, 
| Barrels placed in a Room under the Floor of a Chamber , makeall 
noiſcsin the ſame Chamber more full and reſounding. 

So thatthere be five ways (in general) of CIHajorationof Sounds, Encloſure 
Simple, + ncloſure in the Dilatation, Communication, Reflexion, Concurrent, and Ap- 
proach tothe Senſory. 

For Exility of the Voice, or other Sounds: Itis certain, that the Voice 
doth pals thorow ſolid and hard Bodies, if they benot teothick; and thorow 
Water, which is likewiſe a very cloſe Body, and ſuch an one as letterh not 
in Air. Butthenthe Voice or __ Sound is reduced, by ſuch paſſagetoa 
great weakneſsor cxility. If therefore you ſtop the Holesof a Hawk: Bel, 
| it will makeno ring, but aflat noiſe or rattle. And ſo doth the cEtities or 
Eagles Stone, which hath a little ſtone withinit, 

And as for Water, itis a certain Tryal: Letamangointo a Bath, and 
take a Pail and turn the bottom upward, and carry the mouth of it 
(even) down to the level of the Water, and fo preſs it down under the 
Water ſome handful and an half, ſtill keeping it even, that itmay not tilt 


oncither ſide, and ſo the Airgetour; Then lethim thatis in the Bath, dive 
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with his head ſo far under Water, as he may put his head-into the Pail, and 
there will come as. mach Air bubbling forth , as will make room for his 
head. Then let him'fpeak, and any that ſhall ftand without, ſhall hear his 
voice plainly, but yet made extream ſharp and exilc, like the voice of 
Puppets: But yet the Articulate Sounds of the words will not be-confounds 
ed, Note, that it may be much more handſomly done, if the Pail be put 
over the Mans head-above Water, and then he cowre down , and the 
Pail be preſſed down with him. Note, that aman muſt kneel or ſir, thar 
he may be lower than the Water. A man would think, that the Sici- 
lian Poct had knowledge of this Experiment ; for he faith, that Herculer's 
Page Hyls went with-a Water-por, co fill it -at a pleaſant Fountain that was 
near thefhore, and that the Nymphs of the Fountain fell in love with the 
Boy, and pulled him under the Water, keeping him alive ; and'that Her- 
cules miſſing his Page, called him byhis name aloud, thar all the ſhore rang 
of it; 2nd that Fla from within the Water anſwered his Maſter; but (that 
which is to the preſent purpoſe) with ſo ſmall and exile a voice, as Hercules 
thought he had been three miles off, when the Fountain ( indecd ) was 


In Lures and Inſtruments of Strings, if you ſtop aſtring high, where- 


by ithathleſs ſcope to tremble, the Sound is more Trebble, but yet more | 


dead. | 
Taketwo Sawcers, -and ſtrike the'edge of the one againſt the bottom 
of theother, within a-Pail of Water; and you ſhall finde that as you put 
th Sawcers-lower and lower, the Sound groweth more flat, even while 
part of the Sawcer isabove the Water; but that flatneſs of Sound is joyned 
with a harſhneſs of Sound, which, no doubt, is cauſed bythe inequality of 
the Sound, which cometh from the pats of the Sawcer under the Water, and 
from the part aboye, But whenthe Sawcer is wholly under the Water, the 
ſound becometh more clear, but far more low, and asif the ſound came 
from a far off. | | | 

A ſoft body dampeth the ſound, much more than a hard; and if a Bell 
hath cloth or ſilk wrapped about it, it deadeth the ſound more than if it were 


{| Wood. And therefore in Clericals, the Keyesare lined, and in Colledges they 


 uſerolinethe Table-men. 

Tryal was made in a Recordey after theſe ſeveral manners. The bottom 
of it was ſet againſt the Palm of the Hand, ſtopped with Wax round about, 
ſct againſt a Damask Cuſhion, thruſt into Sand, into Aſhes, into Water, 
(half an inch under the Water} cloſe to the bottom of a Silyer Baſin, 
and ſtill the Tone remained : Burt the bottom of it was {ch againſt 
a Woollen Carpet, a Lining of Pluſh, a Lock of Wool, (though loofly 
put in;) againſt Snow, and the ſound of it was quite deaded, and but 
breath, : 

Iron hot produceth not fo full a found, as when itis cold; for while itis 
hot, it appeareth to be more ſoft, and leſs reſoanding, Solikewiſe warm Wa. 
ter, when it faileth maketh not ſo full aſound ascecld; and I conceive it is | 
ſofter, and nearer the-nature of Oyl ; forit is more ſlippery, as may be per-+ 
ccived, in thatit ſcowreth better, - i | 

Let there be a Recorder made with two Fipples at each end one ; the 
Trnnck of it of the length of two Recorders, andrhe holes an(werable ro- 
wards each end, and Jet two play rhe ſame Leflok upon it, at an Uniſon ; 
ard let it be noted , whether the: ſound be confounded, or amplified, or 
dulled. So likewiſe Ict a Croſs be made. of two Truncks (thorowout) 
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r trayerle. 
And let rwo hear at the gppoſite ends ; -gnd note, whether the;Sougd: be. 
confounded, amplified, or dulled. Waich two inſtances will alſo giyeljght 
to the mixture of Sounds, whereof 'welhall ſpeak hereafter. --;; | 

A Bellow, blown into the hole of:g Drum, and the Drum then &:ucken, 
maketh the oound a little flatter, but no other apparent alteracion. 
The cauſe is manifeſt; partly for that ir hindreth the ifluc of the Sound ; 
and partly for that ir maketh the Air being blown together, leſs move- 
able. 4 
APHe Loudneſs and Softneſs of Sounds; is 4 thing diſtin from the Mag: 
& nitude and Exility of S@unds ; for a Bſe-ftring, though ſoftly ixucken, 
giveth the greater Sound ; but a Trebble-ſftring, it hard ftrucken , will be 
heard much further off. And the cauſe is, for that the Baſe-ftring (triketh 
more Air ; andthe Trebblelefs Air, but with a ſharper percuſſion. 


It is therefore the ſtrength of the Percuſſion, that is a principal cauſe 
of the toudneſs or ſoftneſs of Sounds ; As in knocking, harder or ſofter ; 
Winodirg of a Horn, ſtronger or weaker ; Riogingof an Hand bcll, harder 
or ſoftcr, &, And the ſtrengthof this Percuſhon conliſteth, as much or 
more, in the hardneſs of the Body percuſled*, as in the force of the Body 
percuſſing : For if you ſtrike againit a Cloth, it will give a leſs ſound ; if 
againlt Wood, a greater ; if againſt a Metal, yet agreater; and in Metals, 
it you (trike again(t Gold, ( which is the more pliant ) it giveth the flatter. 
ſound, it againlt Silver or Braſs, the more ringing ſound. As for Air, where | 
it is ſtrongly pcor, it matcheth a hard Body. And therefore we ſee in dil- 
charging of a piece, what a great noiſe it maketh. We {ce allo, that the 
Charge with Byllct, or with Paper wet, and bard ftopped ; or with Pow- 
der alone rammed ia hard,; maketh no great difference in the loudneſs of the 
repOrt. 

, The ſharpneſs or quickneſs of the Percuſſion, is a great cauſe of the 
loudnef:, 'as wcll as the (txength : As in a Whip or Wand, if you ftrike 
the Air with it, the ſharper and quicker you ſtrike it, the louder found ir 


giveth, And in playing upon the Lute or Virginals, the quick ſtroke or f 


rouch is a great life to the Sound. The caule is, for that the quick ſtrik- 
ing cutteth the Air ſpeedily , whereas the ſoft ſtriking , doth rather beat 
than cut. 


He Communication of FSownds (as in Bellies of Lyutes, .empty Veſlels, &c.) 
hath becn rouched obiter, in the Majoration of Sounds ;- But it is fitalſo to 
makca Title of it apart. 


The Experiment, for greateſt Demonſtration of Communication of | 


| Sounds , is the Chiming ct Bells ; - where, if you {trike with a Hammar | 


upon the upper part, and then upon the midſt, ana then upon the lower, 
you ſhall fiade the ſound to be more Trebble, and more Baſe, according 
unto the Concave on the inſide, though the Percuſſion be onely on thc, 
outſide. | 

When the Sound is created between the Blaſt of the Mouth, and the Air 
of the Pipe, it hath nevertheleſs ſome communication with,the matter of the! 
ſides of the Pipe, and theſpiritsin. them contained : Forin aPipe or Irum: | 


pet of Woodand Braſs, theſound will be diverſe; ſo if the Pipe becoyered| 
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with Cloth or Silk, it will give a diverſe Sound from thatit would do of it 
| ſelf ; ſo if the Pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a differing 
Sound, from the Ad Pipedry. s 

T hat Sound madewithin Water,doth communicate better with a hard 
Body thorow W atcr, than madein Air, it doth with Air. Yide Experimentum, 


I 34. 


E have ſpoken before (in the Inquiſition touching <Auſick,) of Mu- 
fical Lounds, whereunto there may be a Concord or Ditcord in two 
Parts ; which Soxads we call Tenes, and likewiſe of Immuſical Sounds ; and 
have given thecauſe, that the Tone proccedeth of Equality, and the other 
of Incquality. And we have alſo expreſſed there, what are the Equal 
Podiesthat give Tones, andyhat arethe Unequal thatgive none. Butnow 
we ſhall ſpeak of ſuch Incquality of Sounds, as proccedethnotfrom the 
Nature of the Bodiesthemfelves, but is accidental, Either from the Rough- 
neſsor Obliquity of the Paſſage, or from the Doubling of the Percuticnt, 
or from the Trepidation of the Motion. 


A Bell if it have aRifcinit, whereby the ſound hath not a clearpaſſage, 
giveth a hoarſe and jarring ſound ; ſo the Voice of Man, when by cold 
taken, the Weſil groweth rugged, and (as we call it) furred, becometh 
hoarſe. Andin theſe two inſtances, the Sounds are ingrate, becauſe they 
are meerly unequal ; but it rhey be unequal inequality, then the Sound is 
Grateful, but Purling. | | 

All Inftruments that have cither Returns, as Trumpets ; orFlexions, as 
Corners; oraredrawnup,and putfrom, as Sackbuts,have a Purling Sound ; 
But the Recorder orFlurte that have none of theſe Inequalities, give a clear 
Sound. Neverthelcſs, the Recorderitſelf or Pipe, moiſtened a little in the 
inſide, ſoundethmore ſolemnly, and with alittle Purling or Hiſting. Again, 
a WreathedString, ſuch as arc in the Baſe Strings of Bandoraes, giveth alſo 
a Purling Sound. | 

Lut a Lutc-ſtring, if ir be meerly unequal in his parts, giveth aharſh 


and untuneable Sound, which ſtrings we call falſe , being bigger in one | 


place, than in another ; and therefore Wire-ſtrings arc neverfalle. Weſce 


| allo, chat when we try a falſe Lute-ſiring, weuſe toextend it hard between 


the Fingers, and to fillip it; and if it giveth a double ſpecies, ir is truc 3 but 
if it giveth a trebble or more, it is falle. 

W arers, in the noile they make as they run, repreſent to the Ear a 
trembling noiſe ; and in Regals ( v here they have a Pipe, they call the 


Nightingale-Pipe , which containeth Water) the Sound hath a continual} 


trembling. And Children have allo little things they call Cocks, which 
have water in them ; and when they blow, or whiſtle in them, they yield 
a trembling noiſc ; which Trembling cf Water, hath an affinity wichrhe 
Letter L. All which Incqualitics of 1 repidation, ase rather pleaſant, than 
otherwiſc. | 

All Baſe Notes, or very Trebble Notes, give an Aſper Sound ; for that 
the Baſe ftriketh morc Air, than it can well ſtrike equally; and the Trebble 
cutteth the Air ſo ſharp, asit returncth too ſwift, tomake the Sound equal; 
andthercforc a Mean or Tenor is theſwecteſtpart. 


| We know nothing, that can at pleaſure make a Muſical or Immuſical 


Sound, by voluntary Motion, butthe Voiccof Man and Birds. Thecauſcis| 


(no doubt) in the Weſil or Wind-Pipe, (which we call Aperis Arteria,) 
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| which being well extended , gathered equality ; ,as, a Bladder that is 


| chruſting out, ordrawing in of the Chin, when we ſing. 


| of the Ancients, not to come forth at their Mouth, but to bean inward 
| Sound ; but{(ir may be) iris neither, but from the motion of their Wings ; 


[|joyn them cloſe together, and Knock upon one of them, and ſee if theydo 


| found, from the ſound of an Hogſhead, without ſuch parritions. 
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wrinckled, if it be extended, becometh ſmooth. The cxtenfion is always, 
more in Tones, than in Speech ; therefore the inward voice or whiſper, 
can never give a Tonc. And in linging, there is (manifeſtly) a greater 
working and labor of the Throat, than in ſpeaking; as appearcth in the 


The Humming of Bees is an uncqual buzzing, and is conceived by ſome 


for it is not heard, but when they ſtir. 

All Metals quenched in Water, give a fibillation or hiſſing ſound (which 
hath an afhnity with the Let:cr Z.) notwithſtanding the Sound be created 
between the Water or Vapor, and the Air. Secthingallo, if there be but 
ſmall ſtoreof Warer in a Veſſel, giveth a hiſling ſound; bur boyling in a 
tull Veſſel, givetha bubbling ſound, drawing ſomewhat near to * ocks 
uſcd by Children. | 

Tryal would be made, whether the !neguality, or interchange of the 
Medium, will not produce an Incquality of Sound ; as if three Bells were 
made one within another, and Air betwixt each; and then the outermoſt 
Bell were chimed with a Hammer, how the Sound would diffec from a 
ſimple Bell. So likewiſerakea Plate of Braſs, and a Plank of Wood, and 


not givean uncqual Sound. So make riyo or three Partitions of Wood in 
a Hogſhead, witi holes or knots in them ; and mark the difference of their 


T is evident, that the Percuflion of the greater quantity of Air, cauſerh | 
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I 77. 


173. 
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the baſer Sound; and the leſs quantity, the more trebble Sound. The up mermnary 
in TOnIoTre, 


Percuſhon of the oreater quantity of Air, is produced by the reatneſs of | Kr x7 of 
the Body percuſling; by the Latitude of the Concave, by which the Sound | more Treble, 
paſſeth, and by the Longitude of the ſame Concave. Therefore welſce,that ma _ 
a Baſe-ſtring is greater thana Trebble; a Baſe-pipehath agreater borethan | z;upcay. 
a Trebble: And in Pipes, and the like, the lower the Note holes be, and the | Sound«. 
turtheroff fromthe Mouth of the Pipe, the more Baſe ſound they yield; | | 
and the nearer the Mouth, the more T rcbble. Nay more, it you firike an |\ 

entire Body, asan Andiron of Braſs, at the top it maketh a more Trebble | 


ſound, and at the bottom a Baſler. | 


Al. 


It is alſo evident, that the ſharperorquicker Percuſſion of Air, 'cauſeth | 15g; 
the more Trebble found ; and the {lower or heavier, the more Baſe found. 
| Sowelſce inStrings, the more they are woundup and ſtrained (andthereby 
give amore quick [tart back)'he more Trebble isthe ſound ; and the ſlacker 1 
they are, or leſs wound up, the Baſcr is the found. Andtherefore a bigger | 
String more ſtrained, anda leſler String leſsſtrained, may fall into the ſame | 
Tone. | | 
Children, Women, Eunuchr, have more ſmall and ſhrill Voices than Men. } 180, 
The reaſon is, not for that Men have greater heat, which may make the | 
voice ſtronger, (for the ſtrength of a Voice or Sound, doth makeadiffercnce | 
in the loudneſs orfoftneſs, but not'in the Tone) but from the dilatation of 
the Organ, which (ir is true) is likewiſe cauſed by heat ; butthe cauſe of 
changing the voice atthe years of puberty,is moſt obſcure. Itſeemerh tobe 


for that, when much of the moiſture of the Body, which did beforcirregare |. | 
the 
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the Parts, is drawn down to the Spermatical Veſlels, it leaveth the Body 
more hot than it was; whence cometh the dilatation of the Pipes : For we 
ſee plainly all effefts of Heat do then come on; as Piloſity, more rough- 
neſs of the skin, hardneſs of the fleſh, &c. 

The induſtry of the Hufitiar, hath produced two other means of Strain- 
ing, or Jntenſion of Strings, beſides their J/inding ap. The onc is the Stopping of 
the Strins With the Finger; as in the Necks of Lutcs, Viols, &c. The 
other is te Shermef of the Ftring; as in Harps, Virginals, &:, Both thele 
| have one and the ſame reaſon, for they caule the Srring to give a quicker 


ſtarr, 


In the ſtrainingof a String, the ſurcherit is ſtrained, the leſs ſuperſtrain- 
| ing gocth to a Note: For it requireth good winding of a String, before ir 
will make any Note at all. And-in the ſtops of Lutes, &c. the higher they 
20, the leſs diſtance is between the Frets. | 

If you fill a Drinking Glaff with Water, (eſpecially one ſharp below, 

and wide above) and fillip upon the Brim, or outlide; and after, empty 
art of the Water, and ſo more and more, and ſtill try the Tone by fillip- 
ivg; you ſhall inde the Tone fall, and be more Balc as rhe Glaſs is more 


empty. 


He juſt and meaſured Proportion of the Air percufſed , towards the 
Baſeneſs or Trebblencls of Tones, is one of the greatelt ſecrets in the 
Contemplation of Sounds. For it diſcovereth the true Coincidence of 
Tones into Diapaſons, which is the return of the ſame Sound. And fo of 
the Concords and Dilcords, between the Uniſon and Diapaſon ; which we 
have touched before in the Experiments of Muſick, but think fic to reſume jt 
here asa principal part of our Inquiry, touching the Narure of Sounds, It may 
| be found outin the Proportion of the Winding of Strings, 'in the Proportion 
of the Diſtance of Frets, and in the Proportion of the Concave of Pipes, &c. | 
But mot commodicully in the laſt of thele, | 


brought co that extenſion as will give a Tone, and then of twice about, and 
| thrice about, &c. And mark the {cle or difference of the Rice of the Tone, 
whereby you ſhall diſcover in one, two cffefts; boththe proportion of the 
| Sound towards the Dimenſion of the Winding, and the proportion likewiſe 
of the Sound towards the String, as it is more or lef; ſtrained, But notethar 
to meaſurethis, the way will be to take the length in a right line of the String, 
| upon any Winding about cf the Peg. 

As for the Stops, you are to take the number of Frets, and principally 
' the length of the Line, from the firſt ſtop of the String, unto ſuch aſtop as 
ſhall produce a Diapaſon to the former ſtop, upon the lamevtring. | 
| Butit will beſt (as ir is ſ2id) appear in the Bores of Wind-Inftruments , and | 
| therefore cauſe ſome half dozen Pipes to be made in length, and all things 
elſea like, with a ſingle double, and fo one toaſextuple Bore; and ſo mark 
-what fall of Tone every one giveth, Bur till in theſe three laſt inſtances 
you muſt diligently obſerve, what length of String, or diſtance of Stop, or | 
concaveof Air, maketh what riſe of Sound. As in the laſt of theſe (which, 
2s we faid, is that which givcth the apteſt demonſtration) you mult fet down | 
whar increaſe of Concave goeth to the making of a Note higher, and what | 
of two Notes, and what of three Notes, and ſo up to the Diapaſon : For | 
then rhe great ſecret of Numbers and Proportions will appear. It is not| 


| 

Try therefore the Winding of a S:ring once abour, as ſoon as it is 
{ 

| 
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unlikely , that thoſe that make Recorders, .&g. know-this already ;- fit 
that they make them in Sets, And likewiſe Bell-Founders in fittirg'the 
rune of their Bell; : So that enquiry may ſave tryal. Surely, it hath becn 
obſerycd by one of the Ancients, that anempty Barrel knocked upon wi h 
the finger, giveth a Diapaſan to the Sound of the like Barrel fuil : But how 
that ſhould be, 1 do not well underſtand, fer that the knocking of a Barrel 
fullor empty, doth fcarce giveany Tone. of 

— There is required ſome ſenſible difference inthe Proportion of crear. 
ing a Note towards the Sound'it ſelf, which is the Paſlive ; and that it 
be not too near, but at a diſtance : For in a Recorder, the three upper. | 
moſt holes yield one Tone, which is a Note lower than the Tone of the 
firſt three, Andthe like (no doubt) is requireo in the winding or ſtopping 


Herc is another difference of Sounds, which wewill call Exterior and 

Interior. Itis got Soft nor Loud ; nor it isnot Baſe, nor Trebble ; nor 
tis not Muſical, nor Immuſical, Though it be true, that there can be no | 
Tone in an Interior Sound, bat cn the other (ide, in an Exterior Sound, there 
may be both Muſical and Immufical, We ſhall therefore enumerate them 
rather than preciſely diſtinguiſh them; though to make ſome adumbration 
of (that we mean) the [nterior, is rathcr an Impulſion or Contution of 
the Air, than an Elyſfien or Sefiou of thelame ; fo as the Percuſſion of the 
one towards the other, differeth as a Blow differeth from a Cur. 


| | 

Ia Speech of Man, the Whiſpering, '( which they call Suſurru in La- 
tio,) whether it be louder or ſofter, is an Intcrior Sound ; but the Speak- 
ing out, is an Exterior Sound: And therefore you can never make a Tone, 
nor ſing in Whiſpering; but in Speech you may. Sq Breathing, 'or Blow- | 
ing by the Mouth, Bellows, or Wind (though loud) is an Interior Sound ; | 
but the blowing thorow a Pipe, or Concaye (though ſoft) is an Exterior. 
So likewiſe, the greateſt Winds, it they have no coarRation, or blow not | 
hollow, give any Interior Sound; the whiſtling or hollow Wind, yieldeth |} 
a ſinging, or Exterior Sound ; the former being pent by ſome other ' 
Body, the latter being pent in by his own Denſity : And therefore we ſee, 
That when the Wind blowcth hollow, itisa (ignof Rain; the flame, as it 
moveth within itſelf, or is blowa by a Bellows, giycth a murmur or Interior | 
Sound. 

There is no hard Body, but {truck againſt another hard Body,will yield 
an Exterior 5ound, greater or leſſer ; inſomuch, as if the Percuſſion be oyer- 
ſoft, it may inducc a nullity of ſound, but never an Interior Sound; gs when 
one treadeth ſo ſoftly, that heis not heard. Wa 

Where the Airis the Percuticnt, pent ornort pent, againſt a hatd Body, 
it never giveth an Exterior Sound ; as if you blow ſtrongly witha'Bellows | 
againſt a Wall. PER | 

Sounds (both Exterior and Interior) may be made as well by Suftion, as , 
by emiſſion of theBreath ; as in Whiſtling, or Breathing. | | 


| 
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T is evident, and it is one of the ſtrangeſt, fecrets in Sounds ; that the ; 
whole Sound is not in the whole Air onely , but the whole Sqund | 


alſo-in cyery ſmall part of the Air, So that all the curious diverſity of Arti- 
culate 
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Natural Hiiftory ; 
culatc ſounds of the voice of Man or Birds, will enter into a ſmall crany, 
inconfuſed. | 


——— —  — 


The uncqual agitation of the Finds, and the like, though they be ma- 
terial torhe carriage of the Sounds, further or leſs way ; yet they do nor 
confound the Articulation of them atall, within that diſtance thatthey can 
be heard, thoughit may be, they make them to be heard leſs way, than in 
a ſtill, as hath becn partly rouched. | 


Over-grcat diſtance confoundeth the Articulation of Sounds, as w 
ſce, that you may hear the ſound of a Preachers voice, or the like, when 
you cannotdiſtinguiſh what he ſaith. And one Articulate found will con- 
found another, as when many ſpeak at once. 


In the Experiment of ſpeaking under VVater, when the voice is re- 
duced to ſuch an extream exhility, yet the Articulate ſounds (whichare the 
words) arc not confounded, as hath been ſaid. 


I conceive that an extream ſmall, or an extream great found, can- 


not be Articulate , but that the Articulation requireth a mediocrity of 


ſound : For that the extream {mall ſound confoundeth the Articulation 
by contracting, and the great ſound by diſperſing ; and although 
( as was formerly ſaid) a Sound Articulate, already created, will be con- 
tracted into a ſmall crany ; yet the firſt Articulation requireth more di- 
menſion. 


It hath been obſerved , that in a Room, or in a Chappel, Vaulted 
below, and Vaulted likewiſe in the Roof, a Preacher cannot be heard ſo 
well, asin thelike places not ſo Vaulred. The cauſe is, for that the ſub- 
ſequent words come on, before the precedent words vaniſh ; and there- 
fore the Articulate Sounds are more confuſed, though the groſs of the Sound 
be greater. 


The motions of the Tongue, Lips, Throat, Palate, &c. which go to the 
making of the ſeveral Alphabetical Leners are worthy inquiry , and perti- 
nent to the preſent Inquiſition of Sounds : But becauſe tney are fubtil and 
long to Jefcribe, we will refer them over, and place them amongſt the 
Experiments of Speech. The Hebrews have becn diligent in it, and have 
aligned which Letters are Labial, which Dental, which Gurtural, &'c. As 
for the Latins and Grecians, they have diſtinguiſhed between Semi-yowels 
and Mutes ; and in nes, between Mute T enues, Medis and Aſpirate, not 
amiſs, but yet not diligently enough. For the ſpecial ſtrokes ani moti- 
tions that create thoſe Sounds, they have little enquired ; as that the 
Letters, B. P.F. M. arc not expreſſed, but with the contraRing, or ſhut- 
ting of the Mouth; that the Letters N. andB. cannotbe pronounced, bur 
that the Letter N. will turn into M. as Hecatonba will be Hecatomba. That 
M. and T. cannot be pronounced together, but P. will come between ; 
as Emme, is pronounced Emp, = a number of the like : So that if 
you enquire to the full, you will finde, that to the making of the whole 
+ 1 --uqgh there will be fewer ſimple Motions required, than there are 
Letters. 

The Lungsarc the moſt ſpongypart of the Body, and thercforc ableſt 
ro contraQt and dilate it ſelf ; and where it contractcth it ſelf, it cxpelleth 
the Air, which thorow the Artire, Throat, and Mouth, maketh the Voice: 


Bur yet Arciculation is not made, but withthe help of the Tongue, Pallare,and the” 
reſt of thoſe they call Inſtruments of Yoice, | 
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There is found a Similitude between the Sound that is made by [nani- 
mate Bodies, or by Animate Bodies N that have no Voice Articulate 5 and di- 
yers Letters of Articulate Voices ; and commonly Men have given fuch 
names to thoſe Sounds as do allude unto the Acton Letters As Trem- 
bling of Water hath reſemblance with the Letter L. Quenching of Hot Meals: 
with the Letter Z. Fnarling of Dogs with the LetterR. The N oife of Jcritch- 
Owl: with the Letters Sh. PYoice of Cars with the Dipthong Ku. Yoice of 
Chucko 5 with the Dipthong Ou. Sounds of Strings with the Letters Ng. So 
thatif a Man (for curioſity or ſtrangeneſs fake) would make a Puppet, or 
ether dead Body, to pronounce a word: Lethim conſider on the one part, 
the Motion of the Inſtruments of Voice ; and on the other part, thelike Sounds 
made in Tnanimate Bodies 5 and what Conformity there IS, thar cauſeth the 
Similitude &f Sounds ; and by that he may miniſter light tothat efte&. 
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37] LL Sounds (whatſoever) move round, that is to ſay, On 
allfides, Upwards, Downwacrds, Forewards, and Back- 
—_— This appeareth inall Inſtances. 

sdo not require to be conveighed to the Senſe 
inaright Line, as Yijibles do,but may be arched, though 
it de true they move ſtrongeſt in aright Line ; which 
neverthelcis is not cauſed bytherightneſs of the Line, 
but by the ſhortneſs of the diſtance. Lineazettes bre viſſh- 
. And therefore, we ſee if a Wallbe berween, and you ſpeak on the one 
| id de, vou hear itontheother ; which is not b:cauſe the ſoundpaſſeth tharow 
the Wall, bur archedover the Wall. 
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If the Sound be __ andrepercuſled, it cometh about on the other 
fide, inan oblick Line : itina —_ one {ide of the Boot bedown, and 
che other up, and a Begger bcg on thecloſe fide, you would thinkthat he 
were on the open ſide. So likewiſe, if a Bell or Clock, be (tor example) 
on the Nosth-ſide of a Chamber, and the Window of that Chamber be 
upon the South ; hethatis in the Chamber, will think the ſound came from 
the South. 
Sounds, though they fpred round, fo that (there is an orb, or ſpherical 
{ eMreaof the Sourd) yet they move ſtrongeſt, and go furtheſt in the Fore. 
Lines, from thefir't Local Impulſion of the Air. And therefore in Preach- 
ing, you ſhall hcar the Preachers voice better before the Pulpit than be- 
hindeit, or on the fides, though it {tand open. So a Hatquebr. or Ordnance 
will be further heard forwards, from the mouth of the Picce, than back- 
' wards, or on the hides. 
It may be cocdenl that Sounds do move betterdawwands, than up- 
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| touch the Bell, the ſound ceaſeth, And inthis You mult diſtinguiſh, that there 


| (ce likewiſe, that in Pipes, and other Wind Inſtruments, the ſoundlaſteth no 


| off together, the ſound will be carried (atthe leaſt) twenty miles upon the 
Lind, and much further upon the Water, but then it will cometo the Ear; 


dation which ſhould renew it. 


N atural Hiſtory ; 


Generals {pake to their Armies, they had ever a Mount of Turff caſt up, 
where upon they ſtood, But this may be imputed tothe ſtops and obſtacles 
which the voice mecteth with, when one ipeaketh upon the level. But 
there ſeemeth to be more init ; for it may be, that Spiritual Species; both of 
things viſible, and Sounds, do move better downwards than upwards. Ir'is 
a ſtrange thing, that ro Men ſtanding below on the ground, thoſe that be on 
the top of Pauls, ſeem much leſsthan they are, and cannot be known : But 
to Men above thoſe below, ſeem nothing ſo much leſſened, and may be 
known ; yetit is true, T hat all things to them above, ſeem alſo ſomewhat 
contratted and better colleQed into figure ; as Knots in Gardens ſhew beſt 
from an upper Window or Tarras. 

Bur to make an cxaQt tryal of it, let a Man ſtand in a Chamber, not 
much above the Ground, and ſpeak out at the Window thorow a Trunck, to 
one ſtanding on the Ground as ſoftly as he can, the other laying his Ear cloſe 
to the Trunck : Then 7iayerſa, let the other ſpeak below keeping the ſame 
proportion of ſoftneſs; and let him in the Chamber lay his Ear tothe Trunck, 
And this may bethe apteſt means tro make a Judgment, whether Sounds 
deſcend or aſcend better. 


Frer that Sound js created (which isin a moment) we finde it continueth 

ſomeſmal] time, melting by little and little. _ In this there is a wonder: 
ful error amongſt Men, who take this to be 2 continuance of the firſt Sound 
whereas (in truth) itis a Renovation, and not aContinuance: For the Body 
percuſled, hath by reaſon of the Percuſſion, a Ton wrought in the mi- 
nute parts, and ſo reneweth the Percuſſion of the Air, This appeareth 
manifeſtly, becauſe that rhe Melting ſound of a Bell, or of a ſtring ſtrucken, 
which is thought to beaContinuance, ceaſecth as ſoon asthe Bell or ſtring are 
touched. As ina Virginal, as ſoon aseyer the Jack falleth, and toucherth the 
ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth; and inaBell, after \'. have chimed upon it, if you 


are two Trepidations , The one Manifeſt and Local ; as of the Bell, when it 
is Penſile ; the other Secret, of the Minuteparts, ſuch as is deſcribed inthe 
ninth Inſtance. But it is true, that the Local helpeth the Secret greatly. We 


longer than the breath bloweth. It is true, that in Organs there is a confuſed 
mucmur fora while, after youhaye played, but that is but while theBellows 
arc in falling. ; 


It is certain, thatin the noiſe of great Ordnance, where many are ſhot 


nat in the inſtant of the ſhooting off, but it will come an hour, or more later : 
This muſt needs be a Continuance of the firſt Sound; forthere is no Trepi- 
And the touching of the Ordnance would 
not extinguiſh the ſound the ſooner : So thar in great Sounds, the Continu- 
ance is more than Momentany. | 
To try exaQtly the time wherein Sound is delated, Let a Man ſtand in a 
Steeple, and have with him a Taper, and let ſome Veil be put before the 
Taper, and let another Man ſtand in the Ficld a mile off; then let him in the 
Steeple ſtrike the Bell, and in the ſameinſtant withdraw the Veil, and (o let 
him inthe Field tell by his Pulſe, what diſtance of time there is between the 


Light ſeen, and the Sound heard : For it is certain , That the Delation of 
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vaniſh, by little and little. | he caulc is, torthat Colours participatenothing 


. 


It is generally knownand obſcrycd, that Light and the objet of Sight, | 
move ſwiftcr than Sound ; for we. ſee the flalh of a pjece is ſeen ſooner, 
than thenoife is heard. And in hewing Wood, if one {ome diltance off, he 
ſhall ſcethe Arm lifted up fora ſecond ſtroke, before he hearthe noiſe of the 
firſt ; and the greater the diſtance,the greater is the prevention: As we ſecin 
Thunder,which is far off, where the Lighming precedeth the crack a good ſpace. 

Colours, when they repreſent themſelves tothe Eyc,fade not nor melt 
not by degrees, but appear ſtill in the ſame ſtrength 3 but Sounds melt, and 


with the motion of the Air, bur Sounds do. Andicisa plainargument that 
Sound participateth of ſome Local Motion of the Air, - (as a cauſe Sine qua 
non) in that it periſheth ſo ſuddenly : For in every SeRion, or Impulſion of 
the Air, the Air doth ſuddenly wy He and rcunirte it {clt, which the Water 
alſo doth, bur nothing ſo {wittly. 

N the [ryals of the Pailage, or not Pailage of Sounds, you mult rake heed 
| you miſtakenotthe paſling by the hdesot aBody, for the paſſing thorow 
aBody; ard therefore you mult make the Intercepting Body very cloſe ; | 
for Sound will paſs thorow a ſmall chinck. 

Where S-und paſſeth thorow a hard, or cloſe Body (as chorow Water, 
thorow a Wall, thorow  Mecral, asin Hawks Bells ſtopped, &c.) the hard 
or cloſc Body, muſtbe but thin and ſmall; farelſe it ccadeth and extinguilh- 
«th the Sound utrerly. Ani therefore, in the : xperiment of Speaking in 
Air under Water, the voice mult not be very decp within the Water,for then 
the Sound pierceth not. So if you ſpeak on the: further (ide of a cloſe Wall, 
itche Wall be very thick,you ſhallnor bc heard ;- and if there were an Hogs- 
head empty, whereof the {ſides were ſome two tootthick, and the Bung- 
hole ſtopped. I conceive, the reſounding found by the Communication of 
the outward Air with the Arr within, would belittle or none, but onely you 
ſhall hear the noiſe of the outward Knock, asif the Veſlelyere full. 

It is certain,that inthe paſſage of Sounds thorow hard Bodies, the Spirit 
or Pneutnarical part of the hard Zody it ſelf dothco-operate ; but much | 
betrer, when the tides of that hard Zody are (truck, chan when the percuſh- 
on is onel: within, withouttouch of the ſides. Take therefore a Hawks-Bell, | 
the holes (topped up, and hang irby achred within a Bottle-Glaſs, anditop, 
the Mouth of che Glaſs very cloſe with W ax,and then ſhake tae Glals,and ice 
whether the Bell give any ſound at all, or how weak? But nore,that you mult 
inſtead of Thred take a Wire, or cllc let the Glaſs. have a great Belly, leſt 
when you ſhake the Bull, itdaſh upon the ſidesof the Glas. 

It is plain thata very long anddownright arch for the Sound to pals, 
will extinguiſh the Sound quite , ſo that that Sound, which would be heard | 
overa Wall, will not be heard over a Church ; nor that Sound; which will | 
bo heard, it you ſtand ſome diſtance from the VVall, will be heard if you 
{tand cloſe under the VVall. | | ; 

So'tand F.rraminous Boties inthe firſt creation of the Sound, will dead 


I it ; forthe ſtrikingagainſt Cloth or Fuc,will make little ſound; as hath been | | 
ſaid : But inthe paſſage of the ſound, they will admit ic better than harder | 


Bodies, as welee, that Curtains and Hangings will nor ſtay the ſound much 
but Glaſs windows, it thev be very cloſe, will check a ſound more, than the 


like thickneſs of Cloth. -: VVe ſce alſo in therumbling of the Belly, how 
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Light is inaninſtant. This may be rigd in, far greater diſtances, allowing 
greater Lights and Sounds. wt 17) 


cafily the Sound paſſeth thorow the Guts and Skin. 
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It is worthy the inquiry, whether great Sounds ( as of Ordnance or | 


Bells) become not more Weak and Exile, when they paſs thorow ſmall 


Cranies. For the Subtilties of Articulate Sounds, (it may be) may paſs | 


thorow (mall Cranies, not confuſed ; but the magnitude of the Sound (petr- 
haps) not ſo well. 


He Cediums of Sounds, are Air, ſoft and porous Bodies; allo Water, 
and hard Bodies refuſe not altogether to be Mediums of Sounds, Bur all 
ot them ate dull and unapt differents, except the Air. 


In Air, thethinner or drier Air, carricth notthe Sound ſo well, as the 
more denſe ; as appeareth in Night Sounds, and Evening Sounds, and 
Sounds in moiſt Weather, and Southern Winds. The reaſon is alrcady 
mentioned in the Title of Majoration of Sounds; being, for that thin Air is 
better pierced, but thick Air preſerveth the Sound better from waſte : Let 
further Tryal be made by hollowing in Miſts, and gentle Showers ; for (it 
may be) that will ſomewhat dead the Sound. 

How far forth Flame may be a Medium of Sounds, ( eſpecially of ſuch 
Sounds as arc created by Air, and not bctwixt hard Bodies) let it be tricd 


in (peakivg, wherea Bonefire is between ; but then you mult allow for ſome | 


diſturbance, the noiſe thatthe Flame it ſelt maketh. 

Whether any other Liquors being made Hediums, cauſe a diverſity of 
Sound from Water, it may betryed: As by the knapping of the Tongs, or 
ſtriking the bottom of a Veſſel filled either with Milk or with Oyl ; 
which though they be more light, yer arc they more unequal Bodics than 
Air, 

of the Natures of the Mediums, we have nowſpoken; as for the Diſpoſi- 

tion of the ſaid Mediums, #t doth conſiſt in the Penning, or not Penning 
of the Air ; of which, we have ſpoken before in the Title of Delation of 
Sounds. It conſiſterh alſo in the Figure of the Concave, through which 
it paſſeth. Of which, we will ſpeak pext. 


Ow the Figures of Pipes or Concayes, through which Sounds paſs , or of | 


other Bodies different ; conduce to the variety and alteration of the 
Sounds , either in reſpe@ of the greatcr quantity, or leſs quantity of Air, 
which the Concayes receive; or in reſpeCt of the carrying of Sounds longer 
or ſhorter way ; or in reſpect of many other Circumſtances, they have been 
touched, as falling into other Titles. But thoſe F;gures which we now are 
to fpeak of, we intend to be, as they concern the Lines, through which 
Sound pafleth : As Straight, Crooked, Avgular, Circular, &c, 


The Figure of a Bell partaketh of the Pyramis, but yet coming off, and 
dilating more ſnddenly. The Figure of a Hunters Horn, and Cornet, is oblick, yet 
they have likewiſe ſtraight Horns ; which if they be of the ſame bore with 
the oblick, differ little in Sound, ſave that the ſtraight require ſomewhat a 
ſtronger blaſt. The Figare of Recorders, and Flutes, and Pipes, are ſtraight ; 
but the Recorderhath a leſs bore, and a greater, above and below. The Tramper 
hath the Figure of the Zexer S, which maketh that Purling Sound, &c. Gene- 
rally, the ſtraight Line hath the cleaneſt and roundeſt Sound, andthe crooked 
the more Hoatſe, and Jarring. 


Of a Sinuous Pipe that may have ſome four Flexions, tryal would be | 


made. Likewiſe of a Pipe made like a Croſs, open in the midſt ; and fo 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe of an Angular Pipe ; and ſee what will be the effect« of theſe ſeveral 


[ 


pocomey and make a hole whercinto you ſhall blow, and another hole not 
far from thar; but with a traverſe or ſtop between them : So that your 
breath may go the Round of the Circle, and come forth at the ſecond hole, 
You may try likewiſe Percuſſtons of ſolid Bodies of ſeveral Figures : As: 
Globes, Flats, Cubes, Croſſes, T riangles, &c. And their Combinations - as Flat 
againſt Fla, and Convex againſt Convex, and Conyex againſt Fart, &c. And mark 
well the diyerfities of theSounds. Try alfo the difference in ſound of ſeve- 
ral Craſlitudes of hard Bodies percuſled, and rake knowledge of the diyer- 
lities of the ſounds. I my ſelf have tried, That a Bell of Gold yieldeth an ex- 


Sounds. And fo again of a Circular Fipe : As if you take a Pipe peife& | 


money of Silyer. 
* The Harp hath the concave, not alongthe ſtrings,but acroſs the ſtrings; 


| and no /nſtrument hath the ſound ſo melting and prolonged, as the Iriſh Harp. 


v0 as | ſuppole, that if a YVirginal were made with a double Concave ; the 
| one all the length as the Virgmal hath, the other at the cnd of the ſtrings, as 
the Harp hath; it muſt needs make the ſound perfeRter, and not fo ſhallow, 
and jarring. You may try it without any Sound-board along, but onely 
Harp. wiſe, at one end of the ſtrings; or laſtly, with a doable concave; at 


| Cach cnd of the [trings one. 


| 


| Here is an apparent diverſity between the Species Yiſible and Audible, in 

this. 5 hat the Viſible doth not mingle inthe Medium, but the Audible 
doth. For if wc look abroad, we ſce Heayen, a number of Stars, Trees, 
Hills, Meo, Beaſts, at once; andthe Species of the one, doth not confound 
the other : But if ſo many Sounds come from ſeveral parts, one' of them 


Muſick, do make a harmony by mixture, which Colours do not. Ir is true 
nevertheleſs, that a great light drowncth aſ{maller, that it cannot beſeen ; 


| And I ſuppoſe likewiſe, that if there were two Lanthorns of Glaſs, the 
one a Crimſin, and the other. an Azure, and a Candle within cither of 
them, thoſe coloured lights, would mingle <nd caſt vpon a White Paper, a 
Purple colour, And even in colours, they yield a fzint and weak mixcure ; 
for W hire Walls make rooms more lightſome, than Black, &c. But the 
cauſe of the Confuſion in Sounds, andthe Inconfuſion in Species Viſible, is; 
For that the Sight worketh inrightLines, and maketh ſeveral Cones, and 
fo there can be no Coincidencein the Eye, or Viſual Point: But Sounds that 
move inoblick and arcuate Lines, muſt needs encounter, and diſturb the one 


rhe other. 


ww. 


The ſweeteſt and beſt Harmony is, when every Pact of Inſtrumentis 
not heard by ir ſelf , but a conflation of them all , which requireth to ſtand 
ſome diſtance off, Even as it is inthe mixture of perfumes, or the taking of 
the ſmells of ſeveral Flowers in the Air. 

The diſpoſition of the Air, in other qualities, except ir be joyned with 
Sound, hath no great operation upon Sounds : For whether theAir be 
lightlome or dark, hot or cold, quiet or ſtirring, (except it be withnoile) 
 ſweet-ſmelling, or ſtinking, or the ike; itimporteth not much. Some petty 


cellent ſound, not inferior to that of Filyer or Braf, but rather better. Yet 
we [ce that a piece of money of Gold, fouideri far more flat than a piece of | 


would utterly confound rhe other, So we ſee, Thar Voices or Conforts of | 


as the Sun that of a Gloworm, as well as a great found drowneth a leſſer, | 
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But Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other: Sometimes the one 
drowning the other, and making itnotneard; ſometimes the onc jarring and 
diſcording with the other,and making a conſuſion ; ſometimes the one ming; 


| ling and compounding with the other, and making an harmony. 


Two Voices of like loudneſs, will ngt be heard twice as far, as one of 
themalone; and two Candles of like light, will not make things ſeemtwicc 
25 far off, as one. Thecaulſc is protound, but it ſeemeth, that the Impreſli- 
ons from the objedts of the Senles, do mingle reſpeQively, every one With 
his kinde ; but not in proportion, as is betore demonſtrated : And the reaſon 
may be, becauſe thefirſt impreſſion, which is from Privative to Attive, (as 
from Silence to Noiſe, or from Darkncl co Light,) is a greater degree, than 
from lels noiſe, to more noiſe, or from leſs light, to more light. And the 
reaſon of that again may be, For that the Air, after it hath received acharge, 
doth nor recciye a ſurcharge, or greater charge, with like appetite, as it 
doth the firſt charge. As for theincreale of Vertue generally, what propor- 


tion it beareth to the increaſe of the Mater, it is a large Field, and to be | 


handled by it (el. 


LL Reflexions Concurrent, do make Sounds greater ; but if the Body 
A that createth, citherthe original Sound, or the Reflexion, be clean and 
ſmooth, it maketh them ſweeter. Tryal may be made of a Lute or Yjal, with 
the Belly of poliſhed Braſs inſtead of Wood, We ſce, that even in the open 
Air, the Wire-ſtring is ſweeter than the ſtring of Gures, And we ſee, thatfor Re- 
flexion, Water cxcclleth ; as in Muſick near the Water, or in Eccho's, 


It hath beentryed, that a Pipe, alittle moiſtned on the inſide, but yet 
ſo as there be nodrops left, maketh a more ſolemn ſound, than if the Pipe 
weredry ; but yet with a ſweet degree of Sibilation or Purling, as we touched 
it before in the Title of Equalizy. lhe caule is, for that all things porous, be. 
ing ſuperficially wet, and (as it were) between dry and wet, become a little 


| more-even and ſmooth; bur the Purling (which muſt needs proceed of In- 
| equality) I take to be bred betwcen the ſmoothneſs of the inward Surface 


of the Pipe whichis wet, andthereſtof the Wood of the Pipe, unto which 
the wet cometh not, but it remainerh dry. 

In Froſty weather, CHuſick, within doors ſoundeth better ; which may 
be, by reaſon not of the diſpoſition of the Air, but of the Wood or String of 
the Inſtrument, whichis made more criſp, and ſo more porous and hollow; 
and we ſee that Old Lutes ſound bettcr than New, forthe ſame reaſon : And ſo 
do Lute-ſtrings that have been kept long, 

Sound is likewiſe meliorated by the mingling of open Air with pent Air : 
Therefore tryal may be made of a Lute or Vial with a double Belly, making 
another Belly with a knot over the ſtring; yet ſo, as there be room enough 
for the ſtrings, and room cnough to play below that Belly. Tryal may be 


alſo made ot an Jrich Harp, with a concave on both ſides, whercasit uſeth to 


haveit but on oneſide. The doubt may be, leſt it ſhould make too much re- 


| (ounding, whereby one Note would overtake another. 


If you ſing in the hole of a Drum, it maketh theſinging more ſweet. 
Ando I conceive it would,if it were a Song in Parts {ung into ſeveral Drums ; 
and for handſomnets and ſtrangeneſs ſake, it would not be amiſs to haye a 
Curtain between theplace where the Drums are, and the hcarers. 

When a ſound is created in the H/ind-1nſlrament, between the Breath and 


Air, yet if the ſound be communicate with a more equal Body of the Pipe, 


itt 


— _ 


| Inſtruments of Speech, (as Lips, Teeth, &«.) liker unto Man than Birds, As for | 


(in effe&) doth accompany with others , but he learneth (ere he is aware) | 
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it meliorateth the ſound, For (no dobut) there would be a differing found. 


It were good to try Recorders and Hunters Horns of Braff, what the'found * 
would be. | $9 | | 
| Hounds are melioratcd by the Intenfion of the Senſe, where the common 
Senſe is colleCted moſtto the particular Senſe of Hearing, and the Sight ſul- 
pended: And therefore Sounds are (weeter, as well as greater, in the Night 
than in the Day ; and ] ſuppoſe, they are ſweeter to blinde men, than to 
others: Andit is manifelt, that between ſleeping and waking, (when all the 
Senſes are bound and ſuſpended) CHMuſickis far ſweeter than when one is fully 
waking. 


T is a thing ſtrange in Nature, when it is attentively conſidered, How 

Children and ſome Birdslearn to imitate Speech, They take nomark at 
allof the Motion of the Mouth of him that ſpeaketh, for Birds areas well 
taught in the dark, as by light. The ſounds of Speech are very curious and 
exquilite; ſo one would think it were a Lefſon hard to learn. Ir is true, 
that it is done with time, and by little and little, and with many effays and 
proffers : Burt all this difchargeth not the wonder. It would make aMan 
think (though this, which we ſhall ſay, may ſeem exceeding ſtrange) that 
there is ſome tranſmiſſion of Spirits , andthat the Spirit of the Teacher put 
in motion, ſhould work with the Spirits of the Learner, a prediſpoſition to 
offer to imitate, and fo to perfect the imitation by degrees. But touching 
Operations by Tranſmiſſions of Spirits (which is one of the higheſt ſecrets in 
Nature) we ſhall ſpeak in due place, chiefly when we come to inquire of 
Imagination. Bur asfor Imitation, it is certain, That thereis in Men, and 
other Creatures, a prediſpotition to imitate, We ſee how ready Apes and 
Monkies are to imitate all motions of Man: And in the catching of Dot- 
trels, we ſee how the fooliſh Bird playeth the Ape in geſtures: And no Man 


ſome Geſture, or Voice, or Faſhion of the other. | 

In Imitation of Sounds, that Man ſhould bethe Teacher, is nopart of the 
matter : For Birds willlearn one of another, and there isnoreward by feed- | 
ing, or the like, given them for the imitation : And beſides, you ſhall haye 
Parrets that will not onely imitate Voices, but Laughing, Knocking, Squeak- | 
ing of a Door upon the Hinges, or of a Cart-whee!l, and (in effeQ) any other | 
noiſe they hear, | 
No Beaſt can imitate the Specch of Man, but Birds onely: For the Ape | 
it (eIF, that is ſo rcady to imitate otherwiſe, attaineth not any degree of imi- | 
tation of Speech. Ir istrue, that TI have krowna Dog, that if one howlcd | 
in his car, he would fall a howling agreat while. What ſhould bethe aptnels | 
of Birds, in compariſon of Beaſts, to imitate the Speech of Man, may be fur- 
ther inquized. We ſce that Beaſts have thoſe parts, which they count the 


LM 


the Neck, by which the Throat paſſeth , we ſee many Beaſts have it for the 
length, as much as Birds, What better gorge or attire Birds have, may be | 
further inquired. The Birds that are known to be ſpeakers, are Parrers, Tyes, 
Jays, Daws, and Ravens : Of which, Parrets have an adunck Bill, but the | 
reſt not. | 

But I conceive, that the aptneſs of Birds isnot ſo much inthe confor. | 
mity of the Organs of Speceh, as in their Attention. For Speech mult come 
by Hearing and Learning ; and Birds give more heed, and mark Sounds 


in a Trumpet or Pipeof Wood, and again, in a Trumpet or Pipe of Braſs: -|' 


| 
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more than Beaſts ; becauſe naturally they are more delighted with chem; 
and prattiſe them more, as appearcth in their Singing. We ſee alfo, thar 
thoſe that teach Birds to ſing , do keep them waking, to increaſe their 
attention. We ſec allo, that Cock-Birds, amongſt Singing-Birds, are ever 
the better ſingers, which may be, becauſe they are more lively, and liſten 
more. . 

h Labor and Intention to imitate Yoices, doth conduce muchto !mitation : 
And therefore we ſee, thar there be certain Pantomimi, that will repreſent 
the Voices of Players of Interludes, fo to life, as if you fee them not, you 
would think they were thoſc Players themelves, and ſothe Voices of other 
men that they hear. 

There have been ſomethat could counterfeit the diſtance of Voices, 
(which is a ſecondary objcd of Hearing) in ſuch fort; as when they ſtand 
faft by you, you would think the Speech came from afar off, in atearful 
manner. How this isdone, may befurtherenquired ; bur ] ſee no greatuſe 
of it, butforImpoſture, in counterfeiting ghoſts or ſpirits. 


_— 


Here be three kindes of Reflexions of Sounds; a Reflexion Concurrent, a Re- 
T flexion Iterant, whichwecall Fccho, and a Super-reflexion, or an Eccho of an 
Eccho, whereof the firſt hath been handled in the Title of ©Iargnimude of 
Sounds. The latter two we will now ſpeak of. | 


The Reflexion of Species Viſible by Mirrors, you may command, becauſe 
paſſing ir RightLines, they may be guided to any point: Butthe Reflexion 
of Sounds, is hard to maſter; becauſe the ſound filling great ſpaces in arched 
Lines, cannot be ſo guided. And therefore, we ſee there hath nor been 

raQtifed any means to make Artificial Eccho's. And no Eccho alrcady 
2 095 returneth ina very narrow room. | 

The Natural Eccho'sare made upon'Walls, Woods, Rocks, Hill-, and 
Banks: As for Waters being near, they make a Concurrent Eccho ; but 
being further off, (as upon a large River) they make an Interant Eccho: 
Forthere is no diftcrence between the Concurrent Eccho, and the Iterant, 
but the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of the return. But there is no doubt, but Wa- 
ter doth help the Delation of Eccho, as well as itheIpcth the Dclation of 
Original Sounds. | 

It is certain (as hath been formerly touched,) that if youſpeakthorow 
a T runck, ſtopped ar the further end, you ſhall finde ablaſtrerurn uponyour 
mouth, butno ſound at all. The cauſcis, for thar the cloſeneſs, which pre- 
ſeryeth the original, is notableto preſerve the refleted ſound ; beſides that, 


| Eccho's are ſeldom created, but by loud Sounds. And therefore there is 
leſs hope of Artificial Eccho'sin Air, pentinanarrow concave. Neverthe- 


leſs it hath been tryed, thatone leaning overa Wellof T wenty fivefathom 
deep, and ſpeaking , though bur ſoftly, (yet not ſo ſoft as a whiſper) the 
Watcr rcturncd a good audible Eccho. Itwould be tryed, whetherf; eaking 
in Caves, where there is noiſſuc,ſave where you ſpeak, willnot yicld Eccho's 
as Wells do. 


The Eccho cometh as the Original Sound doth in a round orb of Air : | 


It were good to try the creating of the Eccho, where the Body repercufling 
maketh an Angle : As againſttheReturn of a Wall, &c. Alſo we ſee that 


in Mirrors, there is the like Angle of Incidence, from the Obje& ro the | 


Glaſs, and fromtheGlaſs to the Eye. Andif you firike a Ball fide-long, not 
full upon the Surface, the rebound will be as much the contrary way ; whe- 
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ther there be any ſuch reſilience in Ecchg's (that is, Whether a Man ſhall 
hear better, if he ſtand afide the Body repercuſling, | than il he Rand where EI < | 
he ſpeaketh, or any where in a right Line between) may betried ; Tryal like- 
wiſe would be made, by ſtanding ncarer the place of repercuſling, .than he 
| that ſpeaketh; and again, by ſtanding further off, than he that ſpeakerh, and 
ſo knowledge would be taken, whether Eccho's, as well as Original Sounds, 
be not ſtrongeſt near hand. E-14k 
There be many places, where you ſhall hear a number of Eccho's one | 246. 
aſreranother; and it is, when there is yariety of Hills or Hoods, ſome nearer, 
ſome ſurther off : Sothat the return from the further, being lalt created, will 
be likewiſe laſt heard. | 
As the Voice goeth round, as well towards the back, as towards the 247. 
front of him thatſpeaketh; ſolikewiſe doththe Eccho , for you have many 
Back-eccho's to the place where you ſtand. 
To make an Eccho that will report three, or four, or five words 248. 
dinſtinaly, it is requiſite, that the Body repercuffing be a good diſtance | 
| off : For if it be near, and yet not fo near, as to make a Concurrent | 
| Eccho, it choppeth with you upon the ſudden. Ir is requifite likewiſe; 
| that the Air be not much pent: For Air, at great diſtance, pent, work- 
eth the ſame cffet with Air at large , 'ina' ſmall diſtance. And there- 
fore in the Tryal of Speaking in the Well, though the Well was deep, 
the Veice came back ſuddenly, and would bear the, report but of .two | 
words. | 
From Eccho's upon Eccho's, there. is a rare inſtance thereof ina| 2459. 
place, which I will now exaQly deſcribe... It. is ſome Three or four 
| Miles from Paris, near a Town called Pont-C:renton; and ſome Bird- 
bolt ſhot or more from the River of Seazx., The Room is a Chappel, | | 
or ſmall Charch; the Walls all tandipg, both at the ſides, and at the | 
| ends ; two rows of Pillars after the manner of Iſles of Churches, alſo 
ſtanding ; the Roof all open, not ſo much as any Embowment near 
any of the Walls left; There was again{t every Pillar, a ſtack of .Bil- | 
lets above a Mans height, which. the Warermen, that bring Wood | 
down the Sean, in Stacks, and not in Boats, laid there (as it ſeemeth ) 
for their eale, Speaking at the one end, I did hear it return the Voice 
Thirteen ſeveral timcs ; and I have heard of others, that it would-re- 
turn Sixteen times; for I was there about three of the Clock in the Aﬀter- 
noon ; and it is beſt, ( as all other Eccho's are) in the Evening, Ir is 
manifeſt, that it is not .Eccho's from ſeveral places, but a toſling of the 
Voice, a$ a Ball too and fro; like to Reflexions in Looking-Glafles; where | 
if you place one Glaſs before, and another behinde, you thall ſee the Glaſs 
behinde with the Image, within the Glaſs before 3 and again, the Glaſs 
before in that : And divers ſuch Super-Reflexions; till the Species ſpecies at 
laſt die: For it is every return weaker, and more ſhady. In like manner, 
| the Voice in that Chappel, createch Fpeciem feciei, and maketh ſucceeding 
Super-Reflexions ; for it melteth by degrees, and every Reflexion is | 
weaker than the former : So that, if you ſpeak three wards, ic will (per- 
haps) ſome three times report you the' whole three words ; and thea the 
two latrer words for ſometimes, and 'thcn'the laſt word alone for ſome- 
times , ſtill fading and growing weaker, And: whereas.in Eccho's of 
one return; it is much to :hear Four or fave words.. - la this Eccho of 
'fo many Returns, upon the matter , :you. hear above'Twenty words for 


three, Gets, 
'The 
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| vers Mediums, as CAir, Cloth, Wood, itwould deliver the Sound in a differing 


| eth plainly in Sounds, (2s hath beenithandled ar full) bur it1s not by diverſity 


- Naural "Hiſtory 3 


' The like Eccho _ Eccho, but —_— with two reports, hath been 
obſerved to be, if you ſtand between a Houſe and a Hill, and lure towards 
the Hill ; for the Houſe will give a Back Eccho: One taking ic from the 
othcr; and the latter the weaker. Tow 

]here are certain Letters, that anEccho will hargly expreſs: As S. for | 
one, cſpecially being principal in aword. I remember well, that when 
[I went to the Ecc: o at Pont-Carenton. there was anold Pariſian that took it 
to be the Work of Spirits, and of good Spirits. For (faid he) call Saras, 
and the Eccho will not deliver backthe Deyits name : Bur will {av, Yates. 
which is as much in French, as page, or .+yoid. And thereby I did hap to: 
| finde, thar an Eccho would not return S,being bur a Hiſling and an Interior 
Sound. © © | | 

'Eccho's are fomemore ſudden, and chap again as foon as the Voiceis 
delivered, as hath been partly ſaid; others arc nyore deliberate, that is, give: 
more ſpace between the Voice and rhe Eccho, which is cauſed by the Local 
nearncls or diſtance :- Some will report a longer train of words. and ſome 
a ſhorter:-Some more loud (full as loud as the Original, and fometimes 
more toud) and ſome weaker and fainter. 

Where Eccho's come from ſeveral parts,at the ſame diſtance they muſt 
needs make (asit were) 'a Quite of Eccho's,and ſo make the Reporrgreater, 
and cycn acontinued t.ccho; which youfhall inde in ſome Hills that ſtand 
cncompatlcd, Theatre-like. 

Ic doth nor yet appcar, that there is Refration in Sounds, as well as in 
Ppecies Viſible, For I'do notrhink, that if a Sound fhould paſs through di- 
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| 


lace, from that unto' which ir is deferred ; which is the propercffe& of 
k cfraBtion, But © Haporation, which is allo the Work of Kefration, appear- 


of Mediums. 


f 


"FE have Obiter, for Demonſtrations ſake, uſed indivers Inſtances, the 

' Examples of the Sight, and Things Viſible, to illuſtrate the Nature of 

Sounds, But we think good now to proſecute that Compariſon more 
fully. | 


—_—— 


Conſent of Viſibles and Audibles. 


Oth of them ſpred themſelves in Round, and fill awhole Flore or Orb, 
unto certain Limits; andare carricd a great way, and do languilh and 
leſſen by degrees, - Ss. to the Diſtance of the ObjeRs trom the 


Scaſories. 
Both of them haye the whole Specics in every ſmall portion of the 
eAir or Medium, ſoas the Species do paſs through ſmall Cranies, withour 
confuſion : As we fee ordinarily inLeycls, as tothe Eye ; and inCranies, 
or Chinks, as to the Sound. 

' Bothof them are of a ſudden and caſi e Generation and Nelation, and 
likewiſe periſh ſwiftly and ſuddenly; . as it y ou remove the Light, or touch 
the Bodics that give theSound. 


Both 
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| Pleaſure and Diſlike ; yet nevertheleſs, the Obje&s of themi'do allo (if ir 


generate heat ; which is 2 differcntaQion, fromthe ation of Sight: And 
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Both of them do receive and carry cxquiſite,and accurate differences 3, 
as of Colours, Figures, Motions, Diſtances, in Yiſibles ; and-of Articulate 
Voices, Tones, Songs, and Quaverings ini Audibles, 5: | 

Both of them in their Vertue and Working, do not appear to cmit any 
Corporal Subſtance into their 1/ediums, or the Orb of their Vertue; neither 
again to riſc or ſtir any cvident Local Motion in their Mediums as they pals, 
bur onely to carry certain Spiritual Species. Theperfe&knowledge of the 
cauſe whereof, being hicherto ſcarcely attained, ye ſhall ſearch and handle 
indueplacec. 

Both of them ſcem not to generate or produce any otherefte&in Na- 
ture, bur ſuch as appertaincth to their proper ObjeQs and Secnles, and are 
otherwiſe barren. | = 

But both of them in their own proper aRion, do work three manifeſt 
effeAs. The fitlt, in that the ſtronger pieces drowneth the lefler: As the 
light of the Sun, thelight of a Gloworm, the report bf an Ordnance, - the 
Voice. The ſccond, in that an ObjeR of ſurcharge or exceſs, deſtroyeth the 
Senſc : Asthe light of the Sun the cye, a violentſound (near the Ear) the 
Hearing. The third, inthat both of them willbereverberate: Asin Mir- 
rors, andin Eccho's. SER 

Neither of them doth deſtroy orhinder the Species of the other, al- 
though they encounter in the fame Medium : As Light or Colourhinder not 
ſound, nor e contra. | 


Bothof them affe& the Senſe in Living Creatures, and yield Obje&sof 


be well obſerved) afte& and work upon dead things ; namely ſuch, as have 
ſome conformity with the Organs of the two Senſes :' As Yiſibles work up- 
on 2 Loeking-gleff, which is like the _ of the Eye; and Andibles upon the 
places of Ecco, .which reſemble, in ſome ſort, the cayernand ſtruure of 
the Ear. - +1 | 

Both of them do divcrſly work, as they have their <IHedium diyerſly 
diſpoſed. So a T rembling Medium (as ſmoak) maketh the objeR ſeem to trem- 
ble; and Rifing or Falling Medium (as Winds) maketh the Sounds to riſe or 
fall | 


To both, the Hedium, which isthe moſtpropitious and conducible, is | 
Air ; For Glaſsor Water, &c. are notcom arable: TY | 

In both of them, where the obje& is fine and accurate, it conduceth | 
much to have the Scnſe intentive, and ere& ; infomuch, as youcontraQt 
yourcye, when you would ſecſharply, andere your car, whenyou would | 
hear attentively ; which in Bcaſty that have ears moveable, is moſt | 
manitcſt. 

The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied and conglomerate, 


the Multiplication and Conglomeration of Sounds, doth generate an ex- 
tream Rarcfactionof the Air ; which is an a&ion materiate, differing from 
the ation of Sound. If it betrue (which is ancicntly reported) thas Birds, 
with great ſhouts, have faln down. | 

| 
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-| eth the Pupil of the Eye (Il over) excludeth the Light, For | have heard 
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| Diſſent of Viſibles and Audibles, 


*He Species of Yiſibles, ſeem to be Emiſions of Beams from the Oljet ſeen» 
T almoſt like Odars, ſaye thatthey are more incorporeat; bu: tne Fpecies 
of e Audibles, ſeem to participatemore with Loca! Afotion, like Percufions or Im- 
prefions made upon the eAir, So that whereas all Bodies do ſeem ro work in | 
two manners, Either by the Communication of their Natures,” or by the Im | 
prefions and Signarures of their CAeriovs, The Diffuſion of 'Species Viſible , 


} 
, 
| 


The Species of Audibles ſeem tobe carried more manifeſtly thorow the 
Air, than the Speeics of Viſibles-; For (I conceive) that.a contrary ſtrong 
Wind will not myck hinder the fight of Viſibles, as it will do the heacing of 
Sounds. | T 
T here is one difference above all others, between Vifibles and Audibles, 
that is the moſt remarkable ; as that whereupon many ſmaller differences 
do depend; Namcly,that Viſtbles (except Lights) are carriedin Right Lines, 
and Audibles in Arcuate Lines. Hence it cometh to paſs, that Viſibles do 
not intermingle and confound one another , as hath been ſaid before, bur 
Sounds do. Hence it cometh, that the ſolidity of Bodics doth notmuch 
hinder the fight, ſo that, the Bodies be clear, and the Pores in a Right Line, 
as in Glaſs, Cryſtal, Diamonds, Water, &c. But a thin Scarf or Handker- 
chicf, though they be Bodirs nathing ſo folid, hinder thefight : Whereas 
(contraciwite) theſe Poroas Bodies do not much hinder the Hearing, but 
ſolid Badies do almoſt ſtop it, or at leaſt attenuate. ir. | Hence: allo it 
cometh, that tothe Reflexion of Viſibles, ſmall Glaſſes ſuffice, butto the 
Revecrberationot Audibles,are required greater ſpaces, as hath likewiſe been 
aid before, a ctht <3 oa ay 6 nA 
'Vidþles are feen farther off, than Sounds are heard; allowing neverthe- 

leſs the rate of their bigneſs : For otherwile, a great Sound will be heard 

farther. off, than a (wall Body ſeen. 8 | 

Viſibles require (generally) lame diſtance between the obje, and the 

Eye to be better (een ; whereas in Audibles, the nearcr the approach of the 
Souad- is to the Senſe the better z but in this, there may be a double error. 
The ong, becauſe to Secivg there isrequired Light,and any thirgthatrouch- 
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of a perſon yery credible, (who himſelf was cured of a Catara®t in one of 


his Eyes) that whilethe Silver-ncedle did work upon the fight of his Ec, to | 
| remove the Film of the CatzaQt, -be never aw. any thing more clear or per- 


te&, than that whire Needle : Which (no doubt) was, becauſe the Needle 
was tefler than the Pupil of the Eye, and ſotook' nor the light from it. The 
other error may be, For that the gbjeR of Sight dath ſtrike upon the Pupil 
of the Eye, direly without any interceptian 3 whereas the Cave of the Ear 


is ſome diſtance requiredin both. 

Viſibles are [wifcer carried to the Sen(e, than Audibles; as appeareth in 
Thunder and Lightning ; Flame, and Report of a Piece ; Motion of the 
Air, in bewing of Wood, All which have been ſet down heretofore, but 
are proper for this Title. 
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ſeemeth to participate more of the former Operation, andihe Species Audible | 
| of the latter, + | 


doth hold off the >onnd alittle from the Organ : And fo nevertheleſs there | 
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| I conceive alſo, that the Fpecies of Audibles, do hang longer inthe Airthan | 
| thoſe of Yiſibles : For although cven thoſe of Vifibles dohang ſome time, |, 
'as we (ec in Rings turned, that ſhew like ſpheres. In Late-ftrings fillipped,a Fire- 
; brand carried a long, which leaveth atrain of light behinde ir, andin che Twi | 
| light, and the like: Yet I conceive that Sounds, ſtay longer becaule they are | 
| carried up and down with the Wind; and'becaule of the diſtance of the | 
' timein Ordnance diſcharged, and heard twenty miles off | 
| In Vifibles there are not found Objesſoodious and ingrate to the Senſe, 
{ as in Audibles, For foul Sights dorather diſpleaſe,in that they excitethememory 
| of foul things, than in the immediate ObjeQs. And therefore in Pifures;thoſe 
| foul Sights do nor much offend ; but in Audibles, the grating of a Saw when 
| it is fharpned, doth offend ſo much, as it ſetteththe Tceth on edge ; and any 
| of theharſh Diſcords in uſicks. the Ear doth ſtraightways retule. 

In /'ſibles, after great light, if you come ſuddenly intothe dark, or con- 
trariwWiſe out of the dark into a glaring Lighr. The eye is dazled for a time, 
and the Sight confuſed ; but whether any 1uch effe@ be after great Sounds, or 
after a deeper ſilence may be better enquired,” It is an old Tradition, that 
thoſe that dwell near the CataraQts of X ilw, are firucken deaf : But we finde 
' no ſuch effe& in Canvoniers, nor Millers, nor thoſe that dwell upon Bridges. 

Ir ſeemeth, that the /mpreſſion of Colouris ſo weak, asit worketh not, but 
by a Cone of dire&tBeams, or right Lines, whereof the Baſis isin the Obje 
and the Vertical point inthe Eye : So as there is a corradiation and conjunQi- 
on of Beams; and thoſe Beams ſo (cnt forth, yet arcnot of any force to beget 
| the like borrowed or ſecond Beams, except it be by Reflexion, whereof we 
ſpeak nct. For the Beams paſs and givelittlerinCure co that Air whichis ad- 
jacent; Whichif they did, we ſhon1d ſee Colours out of a right line, But as 
this in Colours, fo otherwiſe it is in the Body of Light.” For when there is a 
$kreen betwecn the Candle and the Eye, yer the light paſſeth tothePaper 
wherceon one writeth, ſo that the light is ſeen where the body of the flame 
is not ſeen; and where any Colour (if it were placed where the body of the 
flame js) would not be ſeen. I judge that Sound is of this latter nature : For 
when two areplacedon both ſidesof a Wall, and the voice is heard, I judge 
it is not onely the original ſound, which paſleth inan Arched line ; but the ſound, 
which paſſeth above the Wallin a Right line, begetteth thelike Motion round 
about it, as the firſt did, though more weak. 
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Ll Concords and Diſcords of Muſick (no doubt) Sympathies and Fntipathies of 


Conſort Muſick. ; ſome Conſorrsof Inflrumesrs are ſweeter than others, (a thing 


and Pipes alone, agree not ſo well; butfor the CMelioration of Muſick, thereis 
yer much left (in this Point of Exquiſite Conſorts) to try and enquire. 


There is a common oblervation, That if a Luze or Yial belaid upon the 
back with a ſmall ſtraw upon one ſide of the ſtrings, and another Lute or Vial be 
laid by it; and-in the other Lute or Fial the FYhiſon to that fring be ſtrucken, it 
will make the ffring move ; which will appear both tothe Eye, and by the 
ſtraws falling off, T he like will be if the Diapaſon ot Eight to that ſtring be ſtruck- 
en, citherin the ſame Lute or Yial, or in others lying by : Bat in none of theſc 
there isany report of Sound that can be diſcerned, but onely Motion. 
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Sounds, and (o (likewiſe) inthat Mufict, which we call Broken 1uſick, or [Experiments 


in Conſort, - 
; touching the 
not ſufficiently yet obſerved ;) as the rich. Harp and Baſe. Vial agree well; the |5mpathy or | 


Recorder and Stringed Muſick, agree well ; Organs and'the Foice agree well, &c. —_— of | 


But the Yirginals and the Lure, or the Welch-Harp and Irish-Harp, or the Voice |,,;1, anwher. 
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Experiments 
in Conſort, 
touching the 
Sfiritual and 
Fine Natwre 
of Sounds, 


| a Bridge, as in ordinary Pials ; to the end, that by this means, the upper 


| inone Stcepletwo Bells of Uniſon, whether the riking of the one would 


- | may beof the bigneſs of the hold of the Ear ; and the broader end much 


| be likewiſe topped, no ſuch Murmur canbe made, cxCept it be inthe bottom 


It wasdeviſed, Thata Vial fthould have a Lay of Wire-ftrings below, 
as cloſe to the Belly as a Lute, and then the Stun. gs of Cuts mounted upon 


Strings firucken, ſhould make the lowcr rcſound by Sympathy, and ſo make 
the Muſick thebetrer z which, it it beto purpoſe, than >ympathy workcth as 
well by report of Sound, as by Motion. But this device, 1 conceive, to be 
of nouſe, becaule the upper Strings which are ſtopped in great variety, car- 
not maintain a Diapaſox or a V niſon. with the lower, which are never ſtopped, 
But if it ſhould be of uſe at all, it muſt bein Inſtruments which have no ſtops, 
as Virginals and Harps ; whercin tryal may be made of two rows of Strings, 
diſtant the one from the other. | 

The Experiment of Sympathy may be transferred (perhaps) from In- 
ſtruments of Strings, to other Inftruments of Sound, As totry, if there were 


movethe other, more thanif it were another accord : Ard fo in Pipes, if they 
be of equal bore and ſound,) whether a little Straw or Feather would move 
inthe one Pipe, when the other is blown at an Yni/on. 

It ſeemeth both in Zer and Zye, the Inſtrument of Senſe hath a Sympathy 
or Similitude with that which giveth the Reflexion (as hath been touched be- 
fore.) For asthe ſight of the Eye is likea Chryſtal, or Glaſs, or Water ; ſos 
the Ear a ſinuous Cave with a hard Bone, toſtop and reverberate the Sound: 
W hich is like to the places that report Eccho's. 


Hen a Man yawneth, he cannot hear ſo well. The cauſeis, ſorthatthe 
Membrane of the Ear is extended ; and ſo rather caſteth off the Sound, 
than drayeth it ro. | 


We hear better when we hold our Breath, than contrary, infomuch, as 
in all liftening to attain a Sound a far off, Men hold their Breath, The cauſe 
is, for that in all Expiration, the mation is outwards, and thercfore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it: And beſides, we ſee thatin all labor 
todo things with any ſtrength, we hold the Breath ; and Jiſtening after any 
Sound thar is heard with difficulty, is a kinde of labor, 

Let itbetryed, for the help of the Hearing, (and I conceive it likely to 
ſucceed) to make an Inſtrument like a Tunnel ; the narrow part whereof 


larger ; like a Bell at theskirts, and the length half a foot or more. And let 
the narrow endof it be let cloſe to the Ear. And mark whether any Sound 
abroad in the opeg Air, will not be heard diſtinaly, from further diſtance, 
than without that Inſirument ; being (asitwerc) an Far petacle. AndIhave 
heard there isin Spain, an Inſtrument inuſe to be let to the Ear, that helpah 
ſomewhat thoſe that arc Thick of Heating, 

If the Mouth be ſhut cloſe, nevertheleſs there is yielded by the Roof 
of the Mouth, a Murmur ; ſuch as is uſed by Dumb men: Butif the Noftrils 


of the Pallate towards the Throat. W hereby it appeareth maniſeſtly, that a 
Sound in the Mouth , except -ſuch as aforcſaid, if the Mouth be ſtoppes, 


paſſeth from the Pallate through the Noftrils. 
| He Repercuſion of Sounds, ( which we call Eccho) is a great Argument 
T of the Spiritual Eſſence of Sounds, For if it were Corporea), the Reper-| 
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cuſſing ſhould be createdjnthe ſame manner, and by like Inſtruments, with 
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the original Sound : But we ſce what a number of exquiſite Inſtruments | 
muſt concur in ſpeaking of words, whereof there is no ſuch matter inthe | ' 
returning of them, but onely a plain ſtop, and repercuſſion, | 


| The exquiſite Differences of Articulate Sounds, carried along inthe | 288. 
| Air, ſhew that they cannot be Signatures or Impreſſions in the Air, as hath 
becn well retured by the Ancients, Forit is true, that Seals make excellent ' 
Impreſſions; and fo it may be thought of Sounds in their firſt generation : | 
Bur then the Delationand Continuance of them , without any new fealing, | 
 ſhew apparently they cannot be Impreſſions. | 
All >ounds are ſuddenly made,and doſuddenly periſh; but neither that, | 289. 
nor the exquitite Differences of them, is matter of ſo great admiration: For 
the Quaverings, and W arblings of Lutes, and Pipes are as (witt ; and the 
Tongue (which is no very fine Inſtrument) doth in ſpeech, make no fewer 
motions, than there be letters in all the words which are uttered. But that 
Sounds ſhould not onely be {o ſpeedily generated, but carried (o far every 
way, in ſuch a momentany time, deferveth more admiration. As for ex- 
| ample, It a manſtandin the middle of a Field, and ſpeak aloud, he ſhall be 
' heard a Furlong in round , and that ſhall be in articulate Sounds, and thoſe | 
' thall be entire m cvery little portion of the Air ; and this ſhall be done inthe 
' ſpace of leſs rhana minnre, 
| The ſudden Generation and Periſhing of Sounds, muſt be one of theſe | 290. 
' two ways : Either, thac the Air ſuffereth ſome force by Sound, and then res 
ttorech ir ſelf as Water doth ; which being divided, maketh many circles, 
tillitreſtoreit {elf tothe Natural conſiſtence 5 orotherwile, that the Air doth 
willingly imbibe the Sound as grateful, bur cannot mainfain it ; for that the 
Air hath (as it ſhould ſeem) a ſecret and hidden Appetite of receiving the 
| Sound at the firit ; butthen other grof; and more materiate qualities of the 
Air ſtraight ways ſuffocate it, like unto Flame which is generated with 
alactity, but ſtraight quencheo by the enmity of the Air, orother Ambient 


| Bodies. 
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There be theſe differences (ih general) by which Sounds are divided: 


I, Muſical, Immaſical. 

T rebble, Baſe. 

Flat, Sharp. 

Soft, Loud. * 

. Exterior, Interior. 
Clean, Harſh, or Purling. 
Alrticulate, Inarticulate. | 


NECES 


| We have labored (as may appear) in this Inquifitron of Sounds diligently 3 
| both becaule Sound is one of the moſt hidden portions of Nature, (as 
| weſiid inthe beginning) and becaule ir is a Yertue which may be called | 
Incorporeal and Immateriate, whereof there be in Nature but few. Be- | 
ſides, we were willing (now in theſe our firſt Centuries) ro make a pattern 
or preſident of an Exatt Inquiſition z and we ſhalldo the like hereafter in 
| ſome other ſubjefs which require it, For we deſire that Men ſhould 
learn and perceive how ſevere a thing the true Inquz/ition of Nature 15 3 
and ſhould accuſtom themlelyes by the light of particulars, to enlarge 
| their mindes to theamplitude of the World ; and not to reduce the 


World tothe narrownels of their Mindes. | 
G 3 Metals | 
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291» | Erals give orient andfinc Cclours in DiffoJution; as Goldgivethan 
| Experiment | M excellent Yellow, Quick-lilver an exccllent Green, Tingiveth an 
at Flt ke | excellent Azure. Likewiſe intheir PurrctaRtions, or Rufts ; as Vermilion, | 
Jar res Fant Verdegreafe, Biſe, Cirrus, &c. And likewiſe in their Vitrifications. Thc 
bor -ro_cg | cauſe is, for that by their ſtrength of Body, they are able to endurethe Fire, 
1 4a pre | or Strong-waters, and to be pur into an cqualpoſturc, and again, torctain 
| | part of their principal Spirit : Which two _ (equal poſture, and quick 
Spirits) arc required chicfly, ro make Colours lightfome. 
1 
b-4 92. T conduceth unto longLite, and to the more placide Motion of the Spi- 
f Experiment rits, which thereby do leſs prey and conſume the Juyce of the Body : 
| Soqnny: | cithcr that Mens ations be free aud yolantary, that nothing be done invit4 minerys, 
Poceoaies j bur ſecundum genium 3 Or, On the other lide, that the Ations of Men be full of Re- 
q of Life. | oulation, and commands within themſelyes : For then the yictory and performin 
{ of the conamand, giycth a good diſpoſition to the Spirits , eſpecially if 
| | there be aprocceding from degree to degree, for then the ſenſe of vidtory 
| is the greater. An example of the former of theſe, is in a Countrey life ; 
| and of the latter, in ©Iſonts and Philoſophers, and ſuch as do continually enjoyn 
| themſelves. 
| T is certain, that in all Bodies; there is an LApperite of Yaion, and Evitation 
bi bY ob of Solution of Continuity: Andot this Appetitc there be many degrees, 
Solitary, | but the moſt remarkable, and firto be diſtinguiſhed, are three. The firſt 
touching | in Liquors, the ſecond in hardBodies, and the third in Bodics cleaving 
| Appetite of tous. In Li this Appetite is weak ; we ſec in Li he 
==:/ B8p% or tenacious. In Liquors this Appetite is weak ; we ſee in Liquors, the 
| Bodies. { Threding of them in Stillicides (as hath been ſaid) rhe falling of them in 
| round drops (whichis the formiof Union) and the ſtaying of them for a lit- 
{ tle time in Bubbles and Froth. Intheſecond degree or Kinde, this Appetite 
| is ſtrong ; as inTIron, in Stone, in Wood,&c. In thethird, this Appetitcis in 
{a Medium between the other two: For-ſuch Bodies do partly follow the 
touch of another Body, and partly ſtick and continue to themſelves; and 
| therefore they rope anddraw therſelves'in threds , as we {ce in Pitch, Glew, 
| Birdlime, &c. Butnote, that allſolid Bodies are cleaving more or leſs; and 
{ that they love better the touch of ſomewhat that is rangible, chan of Air. 
| For Water in ſmall quantity cleavethto any thing that is ſolid, and ſo would 
| Metal roo, if the weight dreyyit notoffs: And thercforc Gold Foliate, or 
| | any Mcral Foliatc, cleaveth : But thoſe Bodics which are notcd to be 
| clammy.and cleaving,areſu ch as have amore indifferent Appctite (at once) 
| to follow another Body, and to hold to themſelves. And therefore they are 
commonly Bedies ill mixed, and which take more pleaſure in a Foreign Body, 
- | that in preſerving there own conſiſtence, and which have little predominance 
in Drought ox Moiſture. 
| TT and Heat arc fellews in many effects. Hear dricth Bodies that do 
A dai-6u.h | Þ cafily expire ; as Parchment, Leaves, Roots, Clay, &c. And fo 
ISolitary, | doth Time or Age arefic; as in the ſame Bodies, &c, Heat diflolveth and 
{touching the , meJteth Bedies that keep in their Spirits, as in divers Liquefaftions , and fo 
«6 rnguery doth Time, in ſome Bodies of afofter conliſtence : As is manifeſt in Honey, 
Time, { which by e Age waxeth more liquid, and the like in Sugar; and fo in old| 
| Oy], which iscver more clear and more hot in medicinable uſe. Heat 
| ; cauſeth the Spirits to ſearch ſome iflue out of the Body, as inthe Polatiliry : 
| | O 
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of Metals andſodoth Time, asinthe Ruſt of Metals, But generally Hcat 


| doth that in ſmall time, which Agedoth in long. [1 
| 


| 
| CE Ome things which paſs the Fire, are ſofteſt at firſt, and by Time grow 295. 
| Snare, asthc Crum of Bread. Some areharder when they.-comefromche m—_ 
| Fire, and afterwards give again, and grow ſoft as the Crult of Bread, Bizker, candid 

| Sweet-Meats, Salt, &c. The caule 1s, for that in thoſc things which wax . Difering ope- 
| hard with Time , the work of the Fire isa kinde of melting ; and in thoſe "*/n:o/#ie 
| that wax ſoft with Time, (contrariwiſe) the work of the Fire is akinde | ; | 


| of Baking ; and whatſoever the Fire baketh , Time doth inſomedegree 
diſſolye. 


— 


| Otions paſs from one Man toanother, not ſo much by exciting Ima- | +, gg. | 

M gination as by Invitation, cſpecially if there be an Aptneſs or Iacli- | xperiment 

| nation before, Therefore Gaping, or Yawhning, and Stretching, dopaſs —_ 

' from Man to Man ; for that that cauſcth Gaping or Stretching is, when the at z 

| Spirits are a little Heavy, by any Vapor, orthelike. For then they ſtrive (as | micacion, 

; it were) to Wring out, andexpelthat which loadeth them. So Men drowzy 

| and deſirous to ſleep ; or before the fit of an Ague, do uſe to.yawn and 
ſtretch, and do likewiſe yield a Voice or Sound, which is an Interjetion 

of Expulfion : So that if another be apt and prepared todo the like; he | 


followeth by the fight of another. So the Laughing of another maketh to 
| Javgh, 

| Here be ſome known Diſeaſes that are InfeQious, and others that are | 297- 

| not. Thoſe that are inte&ious, are ficlt, Such as are chiefly in the Spi- —_—_— . 
 rits, andnorſomuchinthe Humors, and therefore pals eaſily from Body to onching In- 
Body; ſuch are Peſtilences Lippitudes, and ach like. Secondly, ſuch as taint [{*#ioe 4 
the breath, which we ſee paſſeth manifeſtly from Man to Man, and not in- At 
viſible as the affeQs of the Spirits do ; ſuch are Conſumptions of the Lungs, 
&c. Thirdly, Such as come forth to the skin, and therefore taint the Air, 
or the Body adjacent ; eſpecially, if they conſiſt in an unQuous ſubſtance, 
not apt todiſlipate; ſuch are Scabs, and Leprofic, Fourthly, ſuch as are 
meectly in the Humors, and not in the Spirits, Breath, or Exhalations : And 
therefore they never infef, butby touch onely ; and ſucha touch alſo, as 
cometh within the Zpidermis, as the venome of the French Pox,and the biting 


of a Mad-Dog. 


— 


Oſt Powders grow more cloſeand coherent by mixture of Water, than-| 298. | 
M by mixture of Oyl, though Oyl be the thicker Body; as Meal, &c, |Experiment 
The reaſon is the Congruity of Bodies, which if it be more, maketh aper- —_— the | 
feer imbibition, and incorporation 3 which in moſt Powders is more bes | zncorporation 
tween themand Watcr, than between them and Oyl: But Painters colours | Ponder: 


j ; and Liquort, 
ground, and aſhes, do better incorporate with Oy]. iquort. | 


Uch Motion and Exerciſe is good for ſome Bodies, andlitting and | 29g, | 
leſs motion, for others. If the Body be hot, and void of ſuperfluous |Experiment | 
Moiſtures, too much Motion hurteth; and it is an error in Phyſitians , to — _ 
call roo much upon Exerciſe. Likewiſe, Men ought ro beware, thatthey |erciſeof the 
uſe not Exercile, anda ſparedict, both ; butif much Exerciſe, then a plenti- |5%%: 

ful diet; and if ſparing diet, thenlittle Exerciſe. The Benefits that come of I 
Exerciſe are.. Fir(t, thatit ſendeth nouriſhment into the parts more forcibly. 
G 3 | | Secondly, 
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Secondly , That it helpeth to excern by Sweat, and ſo maketh the parts 
aflimilate the more perfeAly., Y hirdly, that it maketh the ſub!tance of rhe 
Body more ſolid and compact ; and ſo lets apt to be conſumed and dcpre- 
dated by the Spirits, The Evils that come of Exercilc , are, Firſt, Tharit 
maketh the Spirits more hot and predatory. Secondly, 'Thatit doth abſorbe 
likewiſe, and attenuate too much the moiſture of the Body, Thirdly, T hat 
ir maketh roo great Concuſſion, (eſpecially, if it be violent) of the inward 
parts, which delight more inreſt. But generally Exerciſe, if it be much, is 
no friend to prolongation of life ; . which is one cauſe , Why W omea live 
longer then Men, becauſe they ſtirleſs, 


Ome Food we may uſelong, and much, withoutglutting ; as Bread, Fleſh 
F that is not Fat, or Rank, &c, Some other (though pleaſant) glutreth 
ſooner, as Sweet-Meats, Fac-Meats, &c. Thecauleis, for that Appetite con- 
ſieth inthe emptineſs of the Mouth, of the Stomach, or poſſeſſing it with 
ſomewhat thatis aſiringent ; and therefore, cold anddry : But things that 
arc (weet and fat, are more filling, and do ſwim and hang more about the 
Mouth of the Stomach, and gonot down ſo ſpeedily; andagain turn ſooner 
to Choler, Which is bot, andeverabateth the appetite, We ſeealſo, that 
another cauſe of Satiety, is an Over-cuſtom ; and of Appetite, is Novelty. 
And therefore Mears, if the ſame be continually taken, induce Loathing. To 
give the reaſon of the diſtaſte of Satiety, and of the pleaſure in Novelty, and 
to diſtinguiſh not onely in Meats and Drinks, but allo in Motions, Loves, 
Company, Delight, Studies, what they be that Cuſtom maketh more grate- 
ful; and whatmore tedious, were a large Field. But for Meats, the cauſe 
is Attraction, which is quicker, and more excited towards that which is 
new, than towards that whereof there remaineth a reliſh by former uſe. 
And (generally) it is a rule, That whatſocyer is ſomewhat ingrate at firſt, js 
made grateful by Cuſtom ; but whatſocvcr is too pleaſing at firſt, groweth 
quickly to oatiate. 
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7] Cceleration of Time, in Works of Nature, may well be 
clteemed Inter Magualis Nature. And even in Divine 
Miracles Accelerating of the Time, is next to the Creating 
1] of theMatter. We willnow thereforc procced to the 

df enquiry of it ; and for C Acceleration of Germination, we 
8 will refer it over unto the place, where we ſhall handle 
the Subjeft of Plants, generally ; and will now begin with 
other gAccelerations, 


Liquors are (many of them) at the firſt, thick and troubled; As Muff, 
Wart, Juyce of Fruits, or Herbs expreſſed, &c. And by Time, they ſettle and 
clarific, But ro make them clear, before the T ime, isa great work ; for itis a 
Spur ro Nature, and putteth her out of herpace : And beſides, itis of good 
uſe for making Drinks, and Sauces , Potable, and Serviceable, ſpeedily, 
But toknow the Means of Accelerating Clarification, we muſt firſt know 
the cauſes of Clarification, The firlt cauſe is, by the Separation of the 
groſſer parts of the Liquor, from the finer. The ſecond, by the equal diſtri- 
bution of the Spirits ot the Liquor, with the tangible parts ; for that ever re- 
pceſenteth Bodies clear and untroubled. The third, by the refining the 
Spirit it ſelf, which thereby giveth to the Liquor more ſplendor, and more 
luſtre, 

Firſt, For Separation : Ir is wrought by weight ; as in theordinary 
reſidence or ſettlement of Liquors. By Heat, by Motion, by Precipitation, or 
Sublimation, (thar is, a calling of theſeveral parts, cither up or down, which 
is a kinde of Attraftion,) by Adhcfion ; as when a Body, more viſcous, is 


mipgled and agitared with the Liquor ; which viſcous Body (afterwards ſe. 
vered) 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 
yered) drawcth with it the groffer parts of the Liquor: And laſtly, by;Ferco- 
lation or Paſlage. 

Secondly, For the cven Diſtribution of the Spirits, it is wrought b 
gentle heat, and by Agitation of Motion ; (for of Time we ſpeak not, be- 
cauſcit is that. we would anticipate and repreſent :) And it is wrought alſo, 
by mixture of ſome other Body, which hath a yertue to opcn the Liquor, and | 
to make the Spirits the better paſs thorow, x 

Thirdly, For therefining of the Spirit, it is wrought likewiſe by Hear, 
by motion, and by mixture of ſome Body which hath vertue to attenuate. 
So therefore (having ſhewed the caules) forthe accelerating of Clarification 
in general, andthe enducing of it; taketheſe Inſtances and Tryals. 

Itis in common praCtice, to draw Wineor Beer, from the Lees, (which 
we call Racking ) whereby it will clarije much the ſooner : For the Lees, 
though they kecp the drink in heart, and make it laſting ; yer withal 
they caſt up ſome ſpiſli.ude ; and this Inſtance is to be referred tOSCpara- 
tion. 

Oa theotherſide, it were good to try, what, the adding to the Liquor, 
more Lces than his own, will work; for though the Lees do makethe Liquor 
turbide, yet they refine the Spirits, Take therefore a Veſſel of new Beer, and 
rake another Veflel of new Beer, and rack the one Veſlel fromthe Lees, and 
pourthe Lees of theracked Veſſel into the unracked Veſlel, and ſee theeffet. 
This Inſtance is referred to tie Refining of theSpirits. 

Take new Becr, and put in ſome quantity of ſtale Beer intoit, and ſee 
whether it will not accelcrate the Clarification, by opening the Body of the 
Beer, andcutting the grofler parts, whereby they may fall down into Lees. 
And this Inſtance again is referred to Separation. 

The longer Aol; or Herts, or the like, are inſuſed in Liquor, the more 
thick and troubled the Liquors ; but the longer they be decoRted in the Liquor, 
the clearer it is. Thereaſonis plain, becauſe in InfuGon, the longer it is, the 
greater is thepart of thegroſs Body that gocth into the Liquor : But in De- 
coQion, though more gocth forth, yetit either purgeth at the top, or ſettleth 
at the bottom. And therefore the moſt exaQt way to clarifie is, firſt, toIn- 
fuſe, and thento take off the Liquor and decoQt it; as they doin Beer, which 
hath Molt firſt infuſed in the Liquor, and isatterwards boiled with the Hop. 
Thisalſo is referred to Separation. 

Take hot Embers, and putthem about a Bottle filled with new Beer, al. 
moit tothe very neck ; let the Bottle be well ſtopped, leſt it flie out : And 
continue it, renewing the Embers every day by the ipace of ten day+,and then 
compare it with another Bottle of the ſame Beer ſet by. Takealſo Lime, 
both quenched and ur.quenched, and ſet the Bottles inthem «7 ſupra. This 
Inſtance is referred, both to the even Diſtribution, and alſo to the Refining 
of the Spirits by Heaz. 

T ake Bottles and ſing them, or carry them in a Whecl-BarroW vpon 
rough Ground, twice in a day : But then you maynot fill the Bottles jull, 
but leave ſome Air; for if the Liquor come clcſcto theſtopple, it cannot 
play nor flower: And when you have ſhaken them well eitber way, pour 


oo —ſ_ — E— 


| the Drink in another Bottle, ſtopped cloſe aſter the uſual manner ; for if it 


— 


ſtay with much Air in it, the Drink will pall,. neither will it ſettle ſoper- 


 feQtly in all theparts. Let it ſtand ſome Tyenty four hcurs, then take it, and 
' putit again into a Bottle with Air, ut ſupra; andthenceinioaBottleſicpped, 


ut ſupra; and ſorepeat the ſame operation for ſeyen days, Note, that in the 


. emptying of one Bottle into another, you muſt doit ſwiftly, Icſtthe Drink 


__pall. 
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without emptying. lnis Inftance is referred to the even D1ftribution and 


% 


| 

—— 

pall., It were good allo torry it in a Bottle with alitcle air below the Neck | 
' 


Refining of the Spirits by CHotion. 

As for Pereolation, inward, and outward (which belongeth to Separa- | 311. 
tien,) Iryal would be mace of Clarifyirg by Adhefion, with Milk pur into \ 
new Beer, and ſtirred with it: Forit maybe, that the groſſer part” of the 
Beer will clcave to the Hit; tne doubt is, wherher the Milk will ſever 
well again, which is ſocn tricd, And it is uſual in clarifying !ppocrafſe to 
put in Milk , which aiter ſevercth and carcieth with it the groffer parts 
| of the Jppocraſs,, as hath been ſaid elſwhere. Alſo for the berrer Clarifica- 
tion by Percolation ; when they Tun new Beer, they ule to let it paſs 
through a Strainer, and it is like the finer the Strainer is, the clearer it 
will be, | 

He Accelerating of Maturation, we will now enquire of , and of Ma- Experimieats | 
turation it ſelf, It is of three natures, the Mataration of Fruits, the Ma. | '* Conſort, 
turation of Drinks, and the 1Maturation of Impoſthumes and Vicers. This lat we _— | 
refer to another place, where we ſhall handle Experiments Medicinal, There | 2ndthe Acce- 
be alſo other Maturations, as of Merals, &c. whercof we ſpeak as occaſion | 5,1 
ſeryeth, But we will begin with that of Drinks, becaule it hath ſuch affinity fr rouching 


with the Clarification of Liquors. p- Maturati- 


on and © uicke 
ning of drinks, 

For the Maturation of Drinks, it is wrought by the Congregation of ond gon : 
the Spirits together, whereby they digeſt more perteQly the grofler parts ; pours, wx of 
and it is effe@ed, partly by the ſame means that Clarification is (whereof | Frnics, 
we ſpake before :) But then note, that an extream Clarification doth (pred 312, 
the Spirits ſo ſmooth, as they become dull, and the drink dead, which | 
ought to have alittle flowring. * And therefore all your clear Amberdrink | 
is flat. 

We ſce the degrees of Maturation of Drinks, in Muſt, in Wine, as it is | 313. 
drunk, andin Vinegar, Whereof Muſt hath not the Spirits well congrega- 
ted, Wine hath them well united, ſo as they make the parts ſomewhat 
more Oyly. | Vinegar hath them congregated, but more Jejune, and in | | 
{ſmaller quantity; the greateſt and fineſt Spiric and part being exhaled: For 
we ſee Vinegar is made by ſetting the Veſſel of Wine againſt the hot Sun. bet, 
And therefore Vinegar will not burn, for that muchof the finer part is ex- ve 
halcd. 
| Therefccſhing and quickning of Drink palled or dead, is by enforcing | 314. 

the motion of the Spirir, So we ſec that open weather relaxeth the Spirit, 
and maketh it more lively in Motion. We ſec alſo Bottelling of Beer or | 
Ale, while it is new and full of Spirit, (fo that it ſpirteth whenthe topple | 
is taken forth) maketh the Drink more quick and windy. 'A Pan of Coals 
in the Cellar, doth likewiſe good, and maKeth the Drink work again. New 
Drink put to Drink that is dead, provokethit to workagain : Nay, which 
is more (as ſome affirm) a Brewing of new Beer, ſet by old Beer, maketh } 
it work again : It were good allo to enforce the Spiritsby ſome mixtures, } .-- | 
that may excite and quicken them, as by rheputting into the Bottles, Nitre 
Chalk, Lime, &c. Weſee Creamis matured, and madeto riſe more tpeedi- | 
24 by putting in cold Water ; which , as it ſeemeth, getteth. down the | 
ney. 
| is tryed, that the burying of Bottles of Drink wellſtopped, citherin | zt5; 
| dry Earth, a good depth, orin the bottom of a Well within Water; and _ : | 
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| in ſmoak. Of all which the Experiment ſorted in this manner. 
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<& all. the hanging of them in a deep Well ſomewhat ha the Water. for 


quick : For the cold doth not cauſe any exhaling of the Spirits ar all, as hear 
doth, though itrarifeth the reſt that remain : Bur cold maketh the Spirits 
vigorous, and' irritateth them, whereby they incorporate the parts of che 
Liquor perfealy. 

As for the Maturation of Fruits , it is wrought by the calling forth of 
the Spirits of the Body outward, and fo ſpreading them more tmoothly ; 
and likewiſe by digeſting, in ſome degree , the grofler parts: And 
this is cffeted by Heat , Motion , AttraQion, and by a Rudiment of 
PutrefaQtion : For the Inception of PutrefaRion hath in 1t a ©Zlare- 
ration. 

There were taken Apples, and laid in Straw, in Hay, in Flower, in 
Chalk, in Lime, covered over with Onions, covercd over with Crabs, 
cloſcd upin Wax, ſhut in a Box, &c. There wasalfo an Apple hanged up 


After a moneths ſpace, the Apple, encloſed in Wax, was as Green 
and frelh as at the ficſtputting in, and the Kernels continued White. The 
caule is, forthat all excluſion of open Ais, (which is cver predatory) main- 
taineth the Body in his firſt freſhneſs and moiſture ; burthe inconvenience 
is, thatit raſteth alittle of the Wax, which, 1 ſuppolc, in a Pomegranate, or 
ſome luch thick coated fruit, it would not do. 

1he Apple hanged in the ſmoak, turned like an old Mellow-Apple 
wrinkled, dry, fofr, fweet, yellow within. The cauſe is, for that ſuch 
a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch ( for we ſee that 
in a greatcr heat, a roaſt Apple foftneth and melteth, and Pigs fect 
made of quarters of Wardens, ſcortch and have a skin of coal) doth 
Mellow, and not adure : The {moak alſo maketh the Apple (as it were) 
ſprinkled with Soot, which helpeth to mature. Weſec, 4 2 in drying of 
Pears and Prunes, inthe Oven, and removing of them often as they begin 
to ſweat, there is alike operation : bur chat is with a far more intenſe de- 
gree of heat. k 

The Apples coveredinthe Lime and Aſhes, were well matured as ap- 
peared both in their yellownels and {weetneſs. The cauſe is, forthat thar | 
Degree of Heat, which is in Lime and Aſhes, (being a ſmoothering heat) is 
of all the reſtmolt proper 3 for it doth neither Liquehe nor Arctic, and that 
is true Maturation. Norte, that the taſte of thoſe Apples was good, and 
therefore itisthe Experiment fitteſt for uſc. 

The Apples covered with Crabs and Onions, were likewiſc well matu- 
red. Thecauſcis not any heat, but for thatthe Crabs and the Onions draw | 
forth the Spirits of the Apple, and ſpred them equally thorowour the Body ; 
which taketh away hardncſs.. So we fee one Apple ripencth againſt another. | 
And thereforcin making of Cider, they turn the Apples firſt upon a heap ; 
ſo one Cluſter of Grapes, that toucheth another whileſt ir groweth, ripen- 
eth faſter. Botrus contra Botrum citinus matareſcit. | 

The Apples in Hay and the Straw, ripened apparently, though notſo 
much as the other, butthe Apple in the Straw, more. The caulc is, for that 
the Hay and Straw have a very low degree of Heat , but yet cloſe and 
ſmoothcring, and which drveth not. 


The Apple in the cloſe Box was ripened alſo. The cauſe is, for that 


| 
| 
| 


all Air kept cloſe, hath a degree of warmth ; as we fee in Wool, Fur, 
Pluſh, &c. | 


Note, | 
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it ſelf ; and in ceampariſon of that, Yere more ſweet, and more jello, gud fo 
appeared to be more ripe 

Take an Apple, or Pear, or other like Fruit, and roul it ypon's T able 
hard: We ſce in common experience, that the rouling doth ſoften an 
ſwecten the Fruit preſently , whichis nothing but the ſmooth diſtribution 
of the Spirits into tne parts; for the unequal diſtribution of rhe. Spirits 
maketh the harriſhneſs : Bur this hard youling is between ConcoRion, 
and a ſimple Maturation ; theretore, if you ſhould roul them bur gently 
perhaps twice a day, and continue it ſomeleven dazs, it is like they would 
Mature more fincly, and like untothe Natural Maturation. 

Take an Apple, and cur out apiece of the top and cover it ; to ſce 
whether that Solution of Continuity will not haſten a Maturation. We ſee that 
where a Waf,, or a Fl, ora Worm, hath bitten in a Grapeor any Fruit, it will 
{weeten haſtily. 

Take an Apple, &c- and prick it with a Pin full of Holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it alittle with Sack, or Cinnamon Water, or Spirit of Wine, 
every day for ten days, to ſec it the Yirmel Heat of the Wine, or Stropg- 
Waters, will not Marure it. | 

In theſe Tryals alſo as was uſed in the firſt, ſet another of the ſame Fruits by, to compare 

them, and try them by their 7 ellownef,, and by their Sweemeſs. 


He World hath been much abuſed by the ppinion of Making of Gold. 
The Work itſelf, I judge to be poſhible; bucthe Means (hithertopro- 
poundey) to effeft ir. arc in the PraQtice,. thll of Error and Impoſture ; | 
andin the Theory, full of unſound Imaginations. For to fay, that Nature 
hath an intention to makeall Metals Gold ; and that, if ſhe were delivered | 
from Impediments, ſhe would perform. her own work ; and that, if the 
Crudities, Impuricies, and Leprofies of Metals were cured, they would 
become Gold; and that alittle quantity of the Medicine in the Work of | 
ProjeQion, will turn a Sea of the baſ.r Metal into Gold by multiplying. | 
All theſe are but dreams, and ſo arc many other Grounds of Alchymy. | 
And to help the matter, the CAlchymiſts call in likewiſe many vanities, | 
out of Aſtrology, Natural Magick , Superſtitious Interpretations of Scri 
ures, Auricular Traditions, Fcigned Teſtimonies of Ancient Authors, | 
and the like. Itistruc, onthe other {ide they have brought to light not a | 
few profitable Experiments, and thereby made the World ſome amends : | 
But we, when we ſhall come to handle the Yerfien and Tranſmutation of 
Bodies , and the Experiments concerning AMerals and Minerals ; will lay | 
open the true Ways and Paſſages of Nature, which may lead to this great | 
effet, And we commend the wir of the Chineſes, who deſpairo® making | 
of Gold, but ac mad upon the making of Silver. Forcertain ir is, That ) 
it is more difficulc to make Gold, (which is the moſt ponderous and ma- | 
teriate amongſt Metals ) of other Metals, les ger and leſs mate- | 
riate , than (Vis vers) to make Silver of Lead, or Quick-hlver ; both | 
whichare morc pondcrous than Silyer : So thatthey nced rathera further 
degree of Fixation, than any Condenſatiov. In the mean time, by occahonof | 
handling the _/xioms touching Heuration, we will dire a tryal touching | 
the Maturing of X4etals, and thereby turning ſome of them into Gold ; for 
we conceive indeed, That a perfet good Concoftion, or Diſgeſtion, or Ms: | 
turation of fome Metals will produce Gold. And here we call to minde, 
thit we kneiy a Dutchman that had wrought himſclf into the belicf of a 


Norte, T bat all theſe were compared with another Apple of the ſame kinde' tbat lay of 
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' greatperſon, by undertaking, thar he could make Gotd : Whole diſcourſe 


of Ttyal out of them, which may ( perhaps) by further Meditation be 


' be continued by the ſpace of Six Moneths, at the leaſt. I wiſh alſo, That 


Natural Hiſtor y | | 
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was, hat Gold might be made, butthar the Alchymiſſs over-fired the work: 
For (he ſaid) the making of Gold did require a very temperate Heat, asbe-. 
ing in Neture aſubterrany work, where little Heat cometh; but yct more 
to the making of Gold; than of any other Metal: And therefore, that he 
would do it with agreat Lamp , that ſhould carry a temperate and equal 
Heat, and thatit wasthe work of many Moneths. The deviſe of the Lamp 
was folly, but the overfiring now uſed, and the equal Heat tobe required, 
andthe making it a work of ſome good time, are no ill diſcourſes, 

We reſort therefore toour Axioms of Maturation, in effe& touched be- 
fore. 
The firſtis, That there be uſed a Temperate Heat ; for they are eyer 
Temperate Heats that Diſgeſts, and Mature; wherein we mean Temperate, 
according tothe Nature of the Subje& : For that may be Temperate to 
Fruits and Liquors, which will not work at all upon Metals. 

The ſecond is, That the Spirit of the Metal be quickned, and the 
Tangible Parts opened: For without thoſe two operations, the Spirit of the 
Metal, wrought upon, will not be able to diſgeſt the Parts. 

The third is, That the Spirits do (pred themſelves even, and move not 
ſubſultorily, for that will make the parts cloſe and pliant. And this requireth 
a Heat that doth not riſe and fall, butcontinue as equal as may be. 

The fourth is, That no part of the Spirit be emitted but detained: 
For if there be Emiſſion of Spirit, the Body af the Metal will be hard and 
churliſh. And this will be pertermed, partly by the temper of the Fire, and 
partly by the cloſeneſs of the Veſſel. 

The fifth is, That there be choice made of the likelieſt and beſt pre- 
pared Metal for the Verfion ; for that will facilitate the Work. 

The fixthis, That you give time enough forthe Work, not to prolong 
hopes (as the Alchymiſts do, but indecd togive Nature a convenient Ipace to 
work in. 

' Theſe principles moſt certain and true, we will now derive a direQion 


improved. 


Let there bea ſmall Furnace made of a Temperate Heat ; let the heat be 
ſuch asmay keep the Metal perpetually molten,and no more ; for that above 
all, importeth to the Work : For the Material, take Silyer, which is the 
Metal, that in Nature, ſymbclizeth moſt with Gold ; putin alſo, with theSil- 
ver a tenth part of Quick-ſilver, and a twelfth part of Nitre by weight : 
Both theſe to quicken and open the Body of the Metal; and folet the Work 


| there be as ſometimes an Injefion of ſome Oyled Subſtance ; ſuch as they 
| uſe in the recovering of Gold, which by vexing with Separations hath 
| been made churliſh: And this is, to Jay the parts more cloſe and ſmooth, 
; which is the main work. For Gold (as we ſee) is the cloleſt (and there. 
' fore the heavieſt) of Metals; andis likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenfible. 
; Note, That to thipk to make Gold of Quick-ſilyer becauſeitis the heavieſt, 
| is a thing not tobe hoped; for Quick-ſilyer will not endure the mannage 
; of the Fire: Next to Silver, 1 think Copper were fitteſt to be the Ma- 
terial, 
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| Humors, which thereupon Putrige, 
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TinQture of Yellow. Therefore the ture way ( though moſt 


and the Axioms concerning gae ſame. For is a Man can gake; 4. Mictal | 
that hath all theſe Propgzties; gs Mea diſpute, whether is be folds | 


Orno * | 


Univerſal Enquiry. Fos Corruption is 4 Reciprocal to, Grogration 3 | 


are unquict to get forth, and cougregate with the Ajr , and ta. gypy the 
Sun-Bcams. The getting forth, or ſpredipg of the Spirizs., 4 wich is a 
degree of getting foxth) have five difkcring operations, It the, Ypicitshe 
detained within the Body, agd moye mare violently, therekollowgth Colly 
quation.; aSin Mctals, &c. If moxze.milfcly, thexe fallow er Digghtion or 
Maturation ; as in Drinks and Fruits. 14 the Spitits be not mecyy detained, 
but Protrude alittle, and thay Motign ke copfuſed, andinordjinage, there | 
followeth PutreſaQion,; which cver d{ſulverh the Coplifienge of the Body 
inco. much incquilicy; &s io Fleſh, Barco Frujs, Shiging VVogd, &c. 
and af in the Ruſk at Metals. Buy ibthar Motipn be in g gexraia order, 
there followeth Vivification ang Figuration, ; as bath in Living Creatures 
bred of Putrefaftion, and in, Living. Cxgatures perhe&. Burt if the Spirits 
ifſac out of the Body, there. to)laweh op $58-5's "aa Coalguy 
tion, &c. As in Brick, gvaggration of Rodigs Liquid, $c- 


| The Means to enduce and accelerate PutrefaRion, are, Firlk, By add: 
ing ſome crude or watry. moiſture ; as in VVexting of any Flklh, Frux 4 
W ood, with Water, &c. For contrariwilg, Un&yous and Oyly. Subſtances 

relerve. 

 * be ſeconds, By Inyituion ag Excitation ; as when rotten Apple 
licth cla. to another Apple thax is ſpugd 3 or when Dang (whick is 2 lub- 
ſtance already putribcd). is adgied to ozher Bodies. Aud this isalſanogably 
ſeen in Church-yards, where they buy nwcb; where the Earth will con: 


The third s, By Cloſeack agd Srappiog, which dergingil the Spicig 
in Priſon, more then they would, and thereby irritateth them to ſeek ifſue ; 
a5 in Corn and Cloarhs which wax auſty,; and therefore gpgy $ix (which 
they call Aer perflabilgh doth proferys : And this doth appgas m ICY 
ly in Agues, which come (mol of chega) of abſicuftions and peaging the 


The ſqurthis. By Solurionof Contiguity; 45 We 6. 20006 WES 
ſoaner, it it be cut or pierced, and ly will Wood, &e- And arbe of | 
Creaturesaliyc, where they haye regcives any Wouge, | 
 Fheffihis, Eitherby the Exhaling, or by the drjying back of the prin 
cipal Spigits, which preſerve the conſiftgnce of the Body; ig that whey togig 
Gaverumentis diflplyed eygry partrgturggth this Nate, of How ; 
And this appearctb ju Urine and Bigd, when they gag) and tb 
opener ale ip rhe Gangreen oF Magiozen oh 
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is in Peſtilences, for thatthe malignity of the infeRing vapor, daunteth the 
principal Spirits , and: maketh them flic, and leave their Regiment ; and 
then the Humors, Fleſh, and Secondary Spirits, do diſfolve and break, as in 


| an Anarchy. - 


The fixth is, VVhen a Forreign Spirit, ſtronger and morecager than 
che Spirit of the Body, entreth the Body, as in the ſtinging of Serpents. And 
this is the cauſe (generally) chat upon all Poyſons followech Swelling; and we 
{ce Swelling followeth alſo, when the Spirits of the Body it ſelf congregate 
too much ; as upon blows and bruiſes, or when they are pent in too much, 
as inSwelling upon Cold. And we ſee alſo, that the Spirits coming of Pu- 
trefagion of Humors in Agues, &c,, which may be counted as Foreign Spi- 
rits, though they be bred within the Body, do extinguiſh and (uffocatethe 
Natural ſpirits and heat. 


a little Motion, but is not ablecither todigeſtthe parts, or to iLue the Spirits, 
as is ſeen in Fleſh kept inaroom thatis not cool; whereas ina cool and wet 
Larder it will keep longer. And we ſee, that Vivification (whereof Putre- 
faQion is the Baſtard Brother) is effeed by ſuch ſoft heats ; as the hatching 
of Eggs, the heat of the VVomb, &c. 

Theeighthis, By the relcaſing of the Spirits, which before werecloſc 
kept by thelolidneſs of their coverture, and thereby their appetite of ifſuing 
checked; asin the artificial ruſts induced by Srcon - Fs in Iron, Lead, &c, 
And therefore wetting haſtneth Ruſt or Putrefation of avynhing, becaulſcit 
ſofrneth the Cruſt, for the Spirits to come forth, 

Theninthis, By theenterthange of hcat and cold, or wet and dry; as 


rotting of VVood, that is ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry. 

The tenth is, By time, and the work, andprocedure of the Spirits them- 
ſelves, which cannot keep theic ſtation ; eſpecially, it they beleft to them-. 
ſelves, and therebe not Agitation or Local Motion, As welcc in Coranot 
ſtirred, and Mens Bodies not exerciſed. . 

All Moulds are Inceptions of PutrefaQion ; as the Moulds of Pycs and 


| Fleſh the Moulds-of Orenges and Lemmons, which Moulds afterwards turn 


into VVorms, or more odious PutrefaQtions : And therefore (Commonly) 


Moſs isa kinde of Mold of the Earth and Trees : But itmay be better 
ſorted as a Rudiment of Germination, to which we referit, 


T is/an Enquiry of excellent uſeto enquire of the Means of Preventingor 


of Bodies ;. For Bodies haye two kindes of Difſolutions, the one by Con» 
ſumption and Dificcation, the other by PutrefaQtion, - But as for the Putre- 
factions of the Bodies of Men and Living Creatures (as in Agues, VVorme, 
Conſumptions of the Lungs, Impoſthums, and Ulcers, both inwards and out- 
wards) they are a great part of Phyſick and Surgery : And therefore we will 
reſerve the Enquiry of them to the proper place, where we ſhall handle Me- 
dicinal Experiments of all ſorts. Ofithe reſt, we will nowenter into an En- 


 quiry, wherein much light may be taken from that which hath been ſaid of 


the Means to enduce or accelerate PutrefaQion: For the removing that which 
cauſed PutrefaQion, doth prevent and avoid PutrefaQion, TY 
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we ſee in the Mouldring of Earth in Frofts, and Sun; andin the more haſty 


prove to be of ill odor. And if the Body be liquid, and not apt to putrific to- 
j tally, it will caſt upa Mother in'the top, - as the Mothers of Diſtilled waters, | 


-Staying of PutrefaRion 3 for therein conſiſteth the Means of Conſervation | 


The ſeventh is, By ſuch a weak degree of heat, as ſerteththe Spirits in | 


— 
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lhe firſt Means of prohibiting or checking PutrefaCtion is cold ; for ſo 
we ſee that Meat and Driok will lalt longer, unputriticd, or unſowred; in 
Winter, thah in Summer : And we ſec that Flowers; and. Fruits 3 put in 
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conſervatories of Snow, keep freſh. And this worketh by the Detcntiori of 


the Spirits; and conſtipation of the Tangibleparts, Wo 

The (econd is Aſtriftion : For Aſtrition probibiteth Diſſolution ; as we 
ſee (generally) in Medicines, waereof ſuch as are Aſtringents do inhibit Putre- 
fation : And by the ſame reaſon of Aſtringency, tome (mall quantity of Oyl 
of Vitriol, will keep frc{h water long trom purifying. And this AſtriQion 
is in aſubſtance that hath a virtual cold; and it worketh (partly) by the ſame 
means that cold doth, | | 

The thirdis, The excluding of the Air 3 and again, the expoling to the 
Air : For theſe contraries, (as it cometh often to paſs) work the ſame 
effe&, according to the nature of the Subje&.marter, So we ſee, that 
Beer or Wine in Bottles cloſe ſtopped, laſt long 3 that the Garners under 
Ground keep Cotn longer , than thoſe above Ground ; and that Fruit 
cloſed in Wax, kecpeth freſh : And likewiſe, Bodies put ini Honey; and 
Flower, keep more freſh : And Liquors, Drinks, and: [uyces, with a little 
Oyl ca(t onthe top, kecp freſh, Contrariwiſe, we ſee that Cloath and Ap» 

arel, not aired, do breed Moaths ahd Mould ; and the Diverſity is, that 

in Bodies that need ntion of Spirits; the Exclnfion of the Air doth 
good ; as in Drinks, ;orn: But in Bodies that need Emiſſion of Spirits, 
to diſcharge ſome of the ſuperfluous moiſture, ir doth hurt, torthey require. 
airing, | 
"The fourth is Motion, and Stirring; for PutrefaRion askethReſt: For 
the ſubtil Motion which PurrctaQtion requircth; is diſturbed by any Api- 
tation, and all Local Motion keepeth Bodies integral, and theit parts 
rogether : As we ſee, that turning over of Corn 'in a Garner, 'or Let- 
ting it run like an Hour-Glaſs, from an upper Room into a lower, doth 
keep it ſweer: And running -W aters putrife rivt ; and in Mens Bodies, 
cxercile hindreth PutrefaQtion 3 and contrarywiſe Reſt, and want of Mo- 
tion or ſtoppings ( whereby the running of Humors, or the Motion of 
Perſpiration, is ftayed) furiher PntretaQion; as we partly touched alittle 
before; $0324 39 - | jt 
The fifth is, The Breathing forth-6f -the Adventitious Moiſture if 
Bodies, for as wetting doth haſten Putrefation ; {o' conyenient drying 
(whereby the more Radical Moiſture'is onely kept in) putteth back-Putre» 
fotion: So we ſeethat Herbs and Flowers, :if they bedtiedin the ſhade, or 
dried in the hot-Sun, for a ſmall time keep beſt, For the Emiſſion of the 
looſe and adventitious Moiſture; doth betray the Radical Moiſttre, and car- 
ryeth it out for company. 468 

The ſixth is, The ftrengthning of rhe Spirits of Bydies 5 foras-4great 
heat keepeth Bodies from Purrefation ; but a tepide heat enclineth them tv 
PutrefaRtion, : So a ſtrong Spirit likewiſe prelerverh;. and a weak or faint 
Spirit diſpoſeth ro corruption. So we finde, that Salt-water corrupteth fot 
lo ſoon as freſh ;/ and (alting of Oyſters, and powdring of Meat, keepeth 


them from Purrefation; It would be tryed alſo, whether Chalk,] purin- 


ro Water, or Drink, doth not preſetye it from Putrifying; or (peedy Sour- 
ing. SO welce that Strong-Beer wull laſt tonger than ſmall, and alt things, that 


are hot and aromatical;do help to preſerve Liquors, or Powders; &c. which” 


they do, as well by trengthning the Spirits, as by foaking out the looſe 
Moi{ture, | . | OE end "$6.24 
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| The ſeventh is, Separation of the cruder parts, and thereby making the 

Body more cqual ; tor all unperfect mixture is apt ro putrific, and Watry 
ſubſtances are morc apt to putrific, than oily. So, we ſce diſtilled W aters 
will laſt longer than raw Waters, and things that have pafſed the Fire, 
do laſt longer than thoſe that have not paſſed the Fire; as dried Pears, 
SC. 

The cighth is, The drawing forth continually of that part, where the Putre- 
faition beginneth : Which is (Commonly) the looje and warry moiſture ; not onely 
for the reaſon beforc given, that itprovoketh the radical moiſture ro come 
forth with it ; but becauſe being detained in the Body, 'the PutrefaQion 
taking hold of it, infeReth the relt : As we ſee in the Embalming of Dead 
Bodics. And the ſamercaſon is, of preſerving Herbs, or Fruits, or Flowers, 
in Bran or Meal. ; 

Theninthis, The commixture of any thing thatis more oyly or ſweet : For ſuch 
Bodies are leaſtapt to putrific, the Air working little upon rhem, and they 
not putrifying preſerve the reſt. And therefore we fee Syrrups and Oynt- 
ments will laſt longer than Juyces. 

The tenth is, The commixture of ſomewhat that is dry ; for PutrefaQion 
beginneth firſt from the Spirits, and then from the moiſture ; and that 
that is dry, is unapt to putrific. And therefore ſmoak preſervcth fleſh; 
as we ſec in Bacon, and ———_— and —_—— Oc. 

The opinion of ſome of the Ancients, ThAWlown Airs do preſerve 
Bodies longer than other Airs; ſecmeth to me probable ; for thar the 
blown Airs, being over-charged and compreſfled , will hardly receive the 
exhaling of any thing , but rather repulſe it. It was tryed in 'a blown 
Bladder, whercinto fleſh was put, and likeyiſe a Flower, and it ſorted not : 
For dry Bladders will not blow, and new Bladders rather further PutrefaRi- 
on. The way were therefore, to blow ſtrongly with apair of Bellows, into 
a Hogſhead, putting into the Hogſhead (before) that which you would 
ed ; andinthe inſtant that you withdraw the Bellows, ſtop the 
| hole cloſe. | 


He Experimentof Woodthat ſhineth in thedark, we have diligently 
il driven and purſued : The rather, for that of all things that give light 
here below, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt apparent motion. Fire 
and Flamearc in continual expence ; Sugar ſhining onely while it isin ſcra- 
ping; and Sait-water while itis in daſhing ;, Gloworms have theirſbining 
 whilethey live, ora little after; ,onely Scales of Filhes (putrified) ſeem ro 
' be of the ſame nature with ſhining Wood. And it is true, that all Purre- 
| fation hath with itan inward motion, as well as Fire or Light. The tryal 
' ſorted thus. 
I. The ſhining is in ſome pieces more bright, in ſome more dim ; 
but the moſt bright of all doth not attain to the light of a Gloworm. 
2. The Woods that have becn tryedto ſhine, are chiefly 'Sallow and Wil- 
:low 3 alſo, the Aſh and Haſle, ic may be, it holdeth in others. 3. Both 
| Roots,-and Bodies doſhine, but rhe Roots better. 4. the colour of the 
ſhining part, by day-light, is in ſome picces white, in ſome picccs inclining 


| to red; whichin the Country they callcthe White and Red Carrer. 5. The 


part that ſhineth, -is (for the moſt part) ſoniewhar ſoft, and moiſt to feel 


a Croſs, orinto Reads, &c. Bur you muſt not look to have an Image, or 
the like, in any thing that is Lightſom ; for cycn a Face in Iron red hof, 
will 


'to; bur ſome was taund to be firm and hard ; ſoasit might be figured into | 


I_— Dm 
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will not be ſeen, the light confounding the (mall differences of lighefome f 

and darkſome, which ſhew the figure. 6, Tnere was the ſhining part 

; pared off, till you came ro that, chat did not ſhine; but within two days the. 1 
{ part contiguous began alſo to lhine, being laid abroad in the Dew ; ſo as it 
| eemeth the putrefaftion ſpredeth. 7, There was other dead Wood of 
; like kinde that was laid abroad, which ſhined not at the firſt ; bur after a 
; nights lying abroad, begin to ſhine, 8, There was other Wood that did 
| fir ſhine, and being laid dry in the Houſe; within five or ſix days loſt 

; the ſhining j and laid abroad again, recovazed the ſhining. 9. Shining 
| Woods being laid in adry room, within a ſeven night loſt their ſhining; bur 
| being laid.in a Cellar, or dark room, kept the ſhining. . 10. The boring of 
| holes inthatkinde of Wood, and then laying it abroad, ſcemethto conduce 

| tomake it ſhine; thecaule is, for that all ſolution of continuity, :doth help | 
; on putrefaQtion, as was touched before. 11. No Wood hath been yet | 
' tryed to ſhine that was cutdownalive, but ſuch as was rooted both in Stock 
| and Root while itgrew. 12. Part of the Wood that ſhined, was {teeped 
; in Oyl and retained the ſhining a fortnight. 13. The like ſucceeded in 
| ſome fteepcdin Watcr, and much better. 14. How long the ſhining will 
' contivue, if the Wood belaid abroadevery night, and taken inand ſprinkled 
| with Watcr in theday, is not yet tryed. 16. Tryal was madeof laying it | 
{ abroad in froſty weathgr, which huttit nor, 16. There was a great piece 
| of aRoor, which did ſhine, and the ſhining part wascut off, till no more 
ſhined ; yet aſter two nights, though it were Kept inadry Room, it got a 


| ſhiniog. | 


He bringing forth of Living Creatutes may be accelcrated in two re- 254. 
ſpes.: The one, if the Embryon ripeneth and perfeQterh ſooner ; | Experiment | 
the other, if there be ſome caule from the Mothers Body of Expulſion'|>*" 
or putting it down: W hercof the former is good, and argueth ſtrength; |_.ccieraicn | 
the latter is ill, and cometh by accident or diſeaſe, And therefore the |of Binh. 
Aacient oblervation is true, thatthe Childe born in the Seventh CMoneth, doth 
common!y well ; but Zorn in che Eighth Moneth, doth (for the moſt part) 
' die. But the cauſe afligned is fabulous, which is; That in the Eighth 
Moneth ſhould be the return of the reign of the Planet Sztur#, which 
(as they ſay) is a Planet malign; whereas in the Seventh is the reign | 
of the eXHoow, which is a Planet propitious. Bur the true cauſe is, for 
that where there is ſo great a prevention of the ordinary time, it is the | 
luſtineſs of the Childe ; but when it is lels, it is fome indiſpoſitionof the 


Mother. 


410 Accelerate”Growth or Stattire , it muſt proceed; Either from the | 3 54: 
| Plenty of the Nouriſhment , or from the Nature of the Nourifhment, 
or from the Quickning and Exciting of the Natural heat, For the firſt, Exceſs 
-of Nouriſhment, is hurtful; for it maketh the Childe corpulent, and grow. 
ing in breadth, rather than in height, And youmay take an Experiment | 
from Planes, which if rhey ſpred much, are ſeldom tall. As forthe Nature 
of the Nouriſhment ; Firſt, it may not betoodry, and therefore Children | 
in Dairy Coumteys do wax more tall, than where they feed more upon | 
Bread and Fleſh. There isalſoa reccived tale, that boyling of Dafie-Roots } 
in Milk ( which it is certain are great dryers) will make Dogs little. 
But ſo much is true, That an over-dry Nouriſhment in Childhood 
| puttech back Starure. Secondly, The Nonriſhment muſt be of an opening BE. 
H 3 » wil ature; | = 
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| Burt after a Man is come to his middle age, Heat conſumeth the Spirits; 


wa 


& Sri be two great Familics of Things, you may term them by 
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{ into Fatand Oyly, are of four kindes. Firſt, In the Mixture of Earth and 
Water, which mingled by the help of the Sun, gathered a Nitrous Fat- 


| of Plants, and Living Creatures ; whereof Plants turn the Juyce of mcer 


Nature ; for that artenuaterh the Juyce, and furthereth the Motion of the 
Spirits upwards. Neither is it without cauſe, that Xenophen in the Nouriture 
hs Perſzan Children, doth ſ@ much commendtheir feeding upon Cardamos, 
which (he ſaith) made them grow better, and be of a more active habit. 
Cardamon is in Latin; Nafturrium, and withus Warer-crefſes; which, it is cer- 
tain, is an Herb, that whilſt it is young, is friendly to Life. As for the 
quickning of Natural Heat, it muſt be done chicfly with excrciſe; and 
therefore ( no doybt) much going to School, where they he {3 much, 
hindereth the growth of Ghildren ; whereas Countrey-Pegple, that go 
not to School, are commonly of better ſtature. And again, Men mwſt 
beware how they give Children any thing that is cold in operation; 
even long ſucking doth hinder both Wit and Stature. This hath been 
trycd, that a Whelp that hath been fed with Nire in <2, hath be- 
come very little, bur cxtream lively : For the Spirit of Nitre is cold. 
And though it be an excellent Medicine 'in ſtrength of years for Pro- 
longation of Life; yer it is in Children and young Creatures an enemy 
ro growth; and all for the ſame reaſon, For Heat is requiſite to Growth. 


which the coldneſs of the Spirit of Nitre doth help to condence and 


correct. vt 
Y 


(everal names, Sulphureow and CMercureal, which are the Chymi#; 
words: (For as for their Salt, which is their third Principle, it is a Com: 
oundof the other two,) Inflamable, and Xot Inflamable; eWHarure and Crude, 
Oily and Wary: For we ſee that in Sbrerranies thereare, as the Fathers of 
their Tribes, Brimſtone and Mercury ; In Vegetables and Living Crea- 
tures, there is Water and Oyl ; in the Inferior order of Pneumaticals , 
there is. Air and Flame ; Ron in the Superior, there is the Body of the 
Star, and the Pure Skey. And theſe Pairs, though theybe unlike in the 
Primitive Differences of Matter, yer they ſeem'to have many conſents ; 
for Mercury and Sulphure are principal materials of Metals; Water and 
Oyl are principal materials of Vegetables and Animals, and ſeem to differ 
but in Maturation or Concottion. Flame (in Vulgar Opinion ) is but 
Air incenſed, and they both haye quickneſs of Motion, and facility of 
Ceſſion, much alike : And the Interſtellar Skey, (though the opinion be 
vaio, that the Star is the Denſer Part of his Orb,) hathnotyi ſtanding 
ſo much athnity with the Star, that there is a rotation of that, as w-ll as 
of the Star. Therefore, itis one of the greateſt Magnalia Nature, to turn 
Water or Watry Juyce into Oyl or Oyly Juyce: Greater in Nature, than 
ro turn Silver or Quick-ſiiver into Gold. | 


The Inſtances we have wherein Crude and Watry Subſtance, turneth 


neſs, more than cither of them have ſeycrally; As ye ec, intharthey put | 
forth Plants, which need both Juyces. 
Theſccond isin the Aflimilation of Nouriſhment, made in the Bodies 


—— 


Water and Earth, into a grear deal of Oyly matter : Living Creatures, 
though much of theirFat, and Fleſh, arc out of Oyly Aliments, (as Meat, 
and Bread,) yet they aflimilate alfa in a meafure their Drink of Water, | 
= XC 
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&c. , But thele rwo ways of Veriion of Water into'Oyl, (namely, by 
Mixture and by Aﬀfimilation) are by many Paſſages, and Percolations, and 
by continuance of ſoft Hears, ahd by circuits of lime: 701 
The third is in the Inception of Putrefaction ; as in Water corrupred, | 357. 
wary Mothers of Warters diſtilled, both which have a kinde of Fatnels | 
or Oy]. | 1:1. fi T0 43 , 
| _» Thefourth is in the Dulcoration of fome Metals; as Sactharam $a- | 358. 
turn, Oc, | 
The Intenfion of Verſion of Water into a more Oyly ſubſtance is by | 3 59. 
Digeſtion : For Oyl is almoſt nothing elſe but Water digeſted and this 
Digeſtion is principally by Heat ; which Heat muſt becither outward or 
inward. Again, It may be by Provocation or Excitation, which is cauſed 
by the mingling of Bodies already Oyly or Digeltcd, for they will ſome- 
what communicate their Nature with the reſt, Digeſtion al{ois ſtrongly 
effected by direRt Aflimilation of Bodies Crude into Bodics digeſted ; as jn 
Plants ad Living Creatures, whoſe nouriſhment is far more Crude than | 
their Bodies. Butthis Digeſtion is by a great — ashath becn ſaid. As 
for the more full handling of theſe 'two principles, whereof this 'is but a | 
ralte; (rhe enquiry of which, is one of the profoundeft enquirics of Na- 
ture,) weleave it to the title of Verſion of Bodies; andlikewiſc to thericle 
of the Firſt Congregations of Matter, *which like a General Aſſembly of | 
Eſtates, doth give Law toall Bodies, ' © | 
F 
Chamelion is a Creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary Lizard, his | 3606. 
A Head unproportionably big, his eyes great; he moveth his Head | Experiment | 
without the writhing of his Neck (which is inflexible) as a Hog doth ; His | 591mm» - | 
Back crooked, his Skin ſpotted with little Tumars, leſs eminent nearer | chanting: . 
the Belly, his Tail lender and long ; on each Foot he hath five Fingers ; a 
three on the outſide, and two on the inſide; his Tongue of a marvellous | 
length, in reſpeR of his Body , and hollow at the end, which he will 
lanch out to prey upon Flies. Of colour Green, and of a dusky Yal- 
low, brighter and whiter rowards the Belly ; yet fpotted with Bley, 
White, and Red. If he be Jaid upon Green, the Green predominateth; 
if upon Yellow, the Yellow ; not fo, if he be laid upon Blew, or Red, or i 
White, onely the Green ſpots receive a more orient luſtre ; laid upon | 
Black, he looketh all Black, though not without amixture of Green: © He | 
feedeth not onely upon Air, (though thar be his principal ſuſtenahce,) for | 
ſometimes he taketh Flies, as was ſaid ; yet ſome that haye kept Chamelions 
a whole year together, could never perceive that cver they fed upon an 
ching clſc but Air, and might obſerve their Bcllics ro fell after they ha 
exhauſted the Air, and cloſed their Jaws, which they: open commonly | 3 
againft the Rayes of the Sun. They have a fooliſh Tradition in Magick, | 
that if a Chamelion be burnrupon thetop of an Houſe, irwill raiſe a Tempeſt, | = 
ſuppoſing /accordingto their vain Dreams of Sympathies) becauſe he nou- | | 
rifeth with Air, his Body ſhould have great vertue to'make impreflion | 
upon the Air. [ 


| 
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JF T is reported by one of the Ancients, that in part of Medi, there are &- 
| | "bran of Flames out of Plains, and that rhoſe Flames are clear, and | g,periment | 
caſtnot forth ſuch ſmoak, and'aſhes, and pumice, as Mountain Flames do. | Solieny, | 
The reaſon (nodoubr) is, becauſe the Flame is not pent, as it is in Moun- | 
tains, and Earthquakes whichcaſtFlame. There bc alſo fome blinde =_ | [vi 
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dO 
under Stone, which flame not out, but Oyl being poured upon them, the 
flame out. The cauſe whercof is, for that it ſeemeth the Fire is ſo-choak 
as not ableto remove the Stone; it is heat rather than flame; which never- 
theleſsis ſufficientto cnflame the Oyl. | 

362. T is reported, thit in ſome Lakes the Water is ſo Nitrous, as if foul 
Experiment ] cat! be pur into it, it ſcourcrth them of ir ſelf : Andiit they ſtay any 

| rr” whit long they moulder away. And the ſcouring Vertuc of Nitse is the 

|ivice. © | more to be noted, becauſe it is a Boy cold ; and weſee warm. Water 
{coureth better than cold. But the caulc is, forthat it hath a ſubtil Spirit, 
which ſevercth and dividcth any thing that isfoul, and viſcous, and ſticketh 
upona Body. | | 

363. Ake a Bladder, the greateſt you canget ; full itfull of Wind, and tyc 
Experiment | T it about the Neck.with a Silk hred waxcd ; and upon that likewiſe 
m1 61-7 Waxvery cloſe; ſo that when the Neck of the Bladderdricth, no Air may 
Congealing of | poſlibly getinnor out. Then bury itthree or tour toor under the Earth, in 
Air. a Vault, orin a Conſervatory of Stivw,the Snow being made hollow abour 

the Bladder ; and after ſome fortnights diltance, ſee wherher the Bladder 
be ſhrunk : Forif itbe, rhen it is. plain, that the coldneſs of the Earth or 
Snow, hath condenſed the Air, and brought it adegree nearer to Warer ; 
Which is an Experimeat of great conſequence. 

364- I is a report of ſome good credit, that in deep Caves thereare Penile 
— Chryſtal , and degrees of Chryſtal rhat drop from above, and in 
touching | ſore other (though more rarely) that riſc trom below. Which though 
Congealing of | jt be chicfly the work of cold, yer it may be, that Water that pafſcth 
- —— IM  thorow the Earth. gathereth —_ more clammy, and fitter ro con- 

geal, and become ſolid than Water of itſelf. Therefore tryal would be 
made to lay a heap of Earth in great Froſts, upon a hollow Vellcl, put- 
ting a Canvaſc betyeen, that it falleth not in ; and pour Water upon it, 
in ſuch quantity as will be ſurc to ſoak thorow , and ſee whether it 
will not make an hardcr Ice in. the bottom of the Veſſel, and leſs apt to | 
diffolve than ordinarily. I ſuppoſe alſo, that if you make the Earth nar- 
rower atthe bottom than at the top, in faſhion of Sugar Loaf reverſed, 
it will help the Experiment. For it will make the Ice, where ir 
iſſueth, It in bulk ; and cyermore iſmallneſs of quantity is a help to 
Verſion. 

365. | Tx Damask Roſes and pull them, then dry them upon the top of 
Experiment an Houlc, upon a Lead or Tarras in the hot Sun, in a clear day, 
| Solary | between the hours (oncly) of Twelye and two oc thereabours. Then 
Preferving of put them into a fwect dry Earthen Bottle or a Glaſs with narrow 
Reſe Leever | mouths, ſtuffing them cloſe together, bur without bruiſing : Stop the 
1 » -=% ao Bottle or Glaſs cloſe, and theſe Roſes will retain, not onely therr fmcll 

erfe&, bur their colour freſh fora year ar Ieaſt. Note, that nothing doth | 

ſo muchdeſtroy any Plant, or other Body, cither by Purrefattion, or Are- 
fattion , as the Adventitious Moiſture, which hangeth looſe in the Body, 
if itbe not drawn out. For it betrayeth and tolleth forth the Innate and 
Radicall Moiſture along with it when it ſelf goth forth. And therefore 
in Living Creatures , moderate ſweat doth preſerve the Juyce of the Body. 
Note, thai theſe Roſes when you take them from the drying, have little 

or 
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(mell is aſccond ſmicll that iſſucth out of the Flowet 
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| or no ſmell ; fothat the 
afterwards. 


He continuance of Flame, accordinguntothe diverſity ef the Body en- 
-& flamed, and other ci-cumitances, is worthy the enquiry} chiefly, for 
that though Flame be (almoft) of amomentany laſting, yetit recciverh the 
| More, and the Lets: We will firſttherctore ſpeak (at large) of Bodies en- 
flamed, wholly, and immcdiately, withoutany Wick to help the Inflamma- 
tion. Aſpoonful of Spirit of Wine, alittle heated, was taken, and it burnt 
as Jong as came to 116 Pulſes. Theſame quantity of Spitit of Wine, mixed 
with the ſixth part of a ſpoontul of Nitre, burnt but to the fpace of 94 
Pulſes. Mixcd withthe like quantity of Bay-Salt 83 Pulſes. Mixcd with the 
like quantity of Gun-powder, which diflolved into a Black-water no 


Spirit of Wine, and ſct in the midit, and itburnt onely totheſpace of. 87 
Pulſes. Mixed with the fixth part of a ſpoonful of Milk, it burnt to the 
ſpace of 100 Pulſes ; andthe Milk wascrudled, Mixcd wichthe fixth part 
of a ſpoonful of Water, it burnt tothe ſpace of 86 Pulſes ; with an equal 
quantity of Water, onely to the ſpace of four Pulſes. A ſmall Pebble 
was laid in the midſt, and the Spirit of Wine burnt to the ſpace of 94 
Pulſes. Apiece of Wood of the _— of an Arrow, and about a Fingers 
length, was ſet up in the midſt, and the Spirir of Wine burnt to the ſpace 
of 94 Pulſes. Sothatthe Spirit of Wine Simple, endureth the longeſt, and 


the ſhorteſt. | | 
Conſider well, whether the more ſpeedy going forth of the Flame; be 
cauſed by the greater vigor of the Flame in burning; .or by thereſiſtance of 
the Bc:dy mixed,and the averſion thereof ra take Flame: Which will appear 
by the quantity of the Spiritof Wine, that remaineth afterthe going out of 
the Flame. And itſcemeth elearly tobe the latter, for tharthemixrure of 
things leaft apt to burn, is the ſpecdicſt.in going out, and note .by the 
way, thar Spirit of Wincburned, till ir go our of itſelf, willburn no more; 


and tafteth nothing (o hut in the mourh as it did; no noryet/ſour, /as 
if it were adegree towards Vinegar) which burnt Wine doth, but flat and 
dead. | | 

Note, that in the Experiment of W ax aforeſaid, the Wax diflolved in 
the burning, and yet didnot incorporate it ſelf with the Spirit of Wine, ro 
produce one Flame; bur whercſocvcr the Wax floated, rhe Flamie forſook 
it; ll at laſtit ſpredallover. and putche Flame quite our. 

The Expcriments of the Mixtures of rhe Spiritof Wine enflamed, arc 
things of diſcovery, and not of uſc : But now we willipeak of the continu- 
ance of Flames, ſuch asarcuſed for Candles, Lamps, or Tapers, conſitting 
of Inflamable Matters, and of a Wick that provokerh Inflamation. And this 
impocteth nc t onely diſcovery, but alſo uſe and profit; for it is a great 
ſaving in all ſuch Lights, if they can be made as fair and rightas others; and 
yetlaſtlonger. Wax pure made into a Candle, and Wax mixcd feyerally 
into Candle-ſtuff, with the particulars that follow, (Yz. Warer, » Aque-vite, 
; CMU, Bay-ſalt, Ont, Baner, N itre, Brimſtone, Saw duſt,) every of theſe bear- 
ing a fixth part to the Wax ; and every of theſe Candles mixed, being 
| of the ſame weight and wick , with'the Wax pure; proved'thus in the 


| burning, and laſting. | The ſwifteſt in conſuming: was that with Saw-: 


duſt, which firſt burned fair aL fome part of the Candle was c 


Pulſes. A Cube or Pellct of Yellow Wax, was taken, as much as half the | 


the Spirit of Wine wich the Bay-ſalt,and the cqual quantity of Water, were | 
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and the duft gathered about the ſnaſte ; but then it made the ſnalte big, 
and long, and to burn duskiſhly, and the Candle waſtedin half the time of 
the Wax pure. The next in {wiftneſs, were the Oyl and Butter, which 
conſumed bye fifch part ſwifter than the pure Wax. Then followed in 
ſwiftneſs the clear Wax ir ſelf ; then the Bay-falr, which laſted about 
an cight part longer than the clear Wax ; then followed the EA qua-vite, 
which laſted about a fifth part _ than the clear Wax; then follow 


| the Milk and Water, with little difference from the CAqua-vire, but the 


Watcr ſloweſt. And in theſe four laſt, the V Vick would ſpit ſorth-little 
ſparks: For the Nitre, it would not hold lighted above ſome twelve 
ulſes : But all the while ir would fpit our portions of Flame, which 


| afterwards would go outinto a vapor. For the Brimſtone, it would hold 
| lighted much abouttheſame with the Nitre ; but then after a little while, 
| it would harden and cake aboutthe ſnaſte : So that the mixture of Bay-ſalc 


"ou VVax, will win ancighth part of thetime of laſting, and the VVater 
a fifth. | 
After the ſcycral matcrials were tryed, Tryal was likewiſe made of 
ſeveral VVieks; as of ordinary Coren, Sowing T hred, Ruſh, Silk, Straw, and 
Wood. The Silk, Straw, and Wood; would flame alittle, till they cameto 
the Wax, and thengoout; of the other three, the Thred conſumed faſter 
than the Cotren, by a fixth part of time ; the Cotten hext ; then theRuſh 
conſumed ſlower than the Cotton; by at leaſt a third part of time. For the 
bigneſs of the Flame, the Cotton, and Thred, caſt a Flame much alike, and 
the Ruſh imuch leſs and dimmer. SPzere, whether VVood and VVieks 
both, as in Torches conſume faſter, thanthe VVieks Simple? 

VVehave ſpoken of the ſeycral Materials, andthe ſeveral V Vieks ; but 
to the laſting of the Flame, it importeth alſo, not onely, what the material 
is, but in the ſame material, whetherit be hard, ſoft, old, new, &c: Good 
Houſwives to make their Candles burn the longer, uſeto lay them (one by 
one) inBran or Flower, which make them harder, and ſothey conſume the 


| lower. | Infomuch, as by thismeans they will out-laſt other Candles of the 


ſame ſtuff, almoſt half in half. For Bran and Flower have a vertue to 
harden, ſo that both -age, and lying in the Bran doth help to the laſting. 
And ye fee that VVax Candles laſt longer then Tallow-Candles, becauſe 
VVax is more firm and hard. 

The laſting of 'Flame alſo depenceth upon the eaſie drawing of the 
Nouriſhment; as we ſcein the Courtof England, thereis alervice which they 
call All-Night ; which is (as it were) a great Cake of Wax, with the Wiek 
in the midſt; whereby it cometh to. paſs, that the Wiek fetcheth the Non- 


is far broader than the breadth of a Taper or Candle, 
| Take a Turreted Lamp of Tin made in the form of a Square 3 the 


| height/'of. the Turret, being thrice as much: 2s the length of the lower part, 


whereupon the Lampſtandeth 3 make onely one hole in it, at the endof the 
return furtheſt from the Turret. Reverſe it, and.fill it full of Oyl, by that 
hole 3: and then: ſet it upright again, and put a Wiek in at the hole, and 
lighten it ; You ſhall finde that it ill burn ſlow; and a long time: Which 
-is cauſed. ((aswas ſaid laſt: before) for that the Flame fetcheth the Nouriſh. 
ment a farioff,.' You ſhall finde alſo, thar as the Oyl waſteth and deſcend. 
eth, fothetop of the 'Turrer, by little and little 6lleth with Air ; which 
is cauſed by the Rarcfation of the Oyl by the heat. It were worthy 


the obferyation to make ahole, in the top. @f the Tarrer, and to try, when 
| S 
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riſhmenc farther off. Weſce alto, that Lamps laſt longer, becauſe the Veſlel | 


the | 
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co it a8amcof a Candle, inthe letting of it forth, w 


thorn, thanatlarge. And there arc Traditions of 
haveburnt a ycry long time in Caves and Tombs. 


of the Air where the Flame burneth ; whether it 


different; the Air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree 


burn more dully, and ſohelpeththe continuance, 


intend Preſervation of Budics, more ſoft and te 


ſandy. 


more, they become pu 


lively, better taſted, and clearer than it was : 


Moneths Burial, all thethree came forth as freſh 
than before. 


a deep Well. 


alſo to haye the Lamp made, nor of Tin, bur of 
how the Vapor or Air gathereth by degrees in the top. { v7 

A fourth poinr, that impoctcth the laſting of the Flame, is the clole-| 
neſs of the Air, whercin the Flame burneth. Weſce; that if Wind blow: 
cth upon a Candle, it waſterh apace ; weſcealfo, it laſteth longer in a Lan- 


A fifth point, thar importerh the laſting of the Flame, is the Nature 


dry, The Air, if itbe very cold, irritateth the Flame, and maketh it burn | 
more fiercely, (as Firc ſcor:herh in Froſty weather) and fo furthereth the 
' Conſumption, The Air once heated, {I conceive) maketh the Flame burn 
| more mildly, and ſb helpeththe continuance. The Air, if it be dry, is iri- 


| ſeo Lights will go out in the Damps of Mines ;) and howloeyer makcth it 


Urials in Earth ſerve for Preſervation, and for Condenſation, and for | 

Induration of Bodies. Andif youintend Condenſation or Indittation, 
you may bury the Bodies ſo, as Earth may touch them; ag if you would 
make Artificial Procecllane, &c. And the like you may do for Conſerya- 
tion, if the Bodics be hard and ſolid, as Clay, Wood, &c, Bur if you 


one of theſe two : ticher you muſt putthentin caſes, whereby they may | 
not touch the Earth ; or elſe you muſt Vault the Earth, whicreby ir | 
may hang over them, and not touch them: Forif the Earth touch tlicm, | 
ie will do more hurt by the moiſture, cauſing them to purcifie, than good | 

| 


An Orenge, Lemmon, and Apple, wrapt in a Lirining Cloth, being buricd 
for a fortnights ſpace four foot deep within the Earth, though it were in a 
moift place, ms a rainy time ; yet came forthno ways mouldy or rotten, | 
but were become a little harder than they were , otherwiſe freſh in their 
colour, butrheir Juyce ſomewhat flatted. But yith the Burial of a fortnight 


A Bottle of Beer buried in like manner as before, becarne mote | 


in like manncr. A Bottleof Vinegar lo buried, came forth more lively | 
and more odoriferous, ſmelling almoſt like a Violet. Ard after thie whole | 


e| 

It were a ptofirable Experiment, to preſerve Oretiges, Lemmons, | 
and Pomgranates, till Summer ; for then cheir price will be _—_ | 
encreaſed. This may be done, if you put them in a Potor Veſlel.w | 
| covercd. that themoiſture of the Earth come nor at them; or clſc by put- 
ring them ita Conſervatory of Snow. And generally, whoſocverwill make 
Expetiments of.Cold, Icthimbeprovided of three things, a Conſervatory | 
of Snow, a goodIlarge Vault, twenty foot at feaſt under thee Ground, and 


the Oyl is almoſt conſumed 3 whether the Air made of thi Oyl, if you pur 1 


ll enflitne. Ic were good 
Glaſs ; thac you may ce 


Lamps and Candles, that 


be hot or told, moiſt or | 


quench the Flame, (as we | 


nder, then you muſt do | 


by the virtual cold, to conſerye them, except the Earth be very dey and 


| 


[ 


And a Bottle of Wine, | 


and lively, it not better 


: 
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: + There hath been a Tradition, that Pearl,and Coral. SwchgisStane, 


which is a thing of great profit, if it wquld ſggr : Butugon wyal of fix 
weeks Burial, there tolloweg ng efica. Jt yer gaqy ito ity in 10 g deep 
Well, or jin a.Cquaſeryatory of j90Qw, Where whe Gold may be more. con- 
lxlogene ; and ſo make the Body mare ynized, and thereby gyore rafpſey- 


dept > 


Ens Bodies arc heavicr and lcfs diſpoſed to Motion when yourhern | 
Vi Windsblow, they wheoNgrthern. The caulc js, for bat when the | 
outhera Winds blow, the Humors 49 (in ſame degree) mir, god yyax 
aide, andiſp fow,jutoghepart ; as itigſcep in Wood, and gther Bodies, 


AQivity of the Body copfileth chiefly jn abe finews, which, aphen the 
Southern Wind bloyeth, arc more rejax. ! 

T is mmoply ſeep, chat mare are ſick inthe Summer, and moxegye.in | 
| the Wine: z except it bein Peſtilent Diſeales, which commonly reign in 
Summer or Autumn. The reaſon is, becauſe Diſeaſes are bred (indeed) | 


y Peat ; bur.cheptbey are cuged moſt by Swcat and Purge, which ; 


- pam | 


C 

| OA mer comgrn _ 

Dil es, the Reaſgp why mol a £ of thera indummer, is becaule they are 
bred mgſt in the Summer 3 {or — Abo, thoſe thatare touched are in malt 


| danger igghe Wpter. 
TJ's exal opinign is, Tha: Years hot and migilt, arc moſt Peltilegs ; 


upon the ſuperficial Ground, that Hear and Moiſture caule PuucfaGi- 


| on. In England it is found ot true; for, mgpy times. there bave beep great 


Plagues in dry-years. VYhercof the cauſa may be, for that drought in the 

at Mendes, habituaze to mojlt Air Qth exaſperate the Humors, 
and maketh tHe more apt to Putrifie or Enflame; beſides, it tainteththe 
VVaters ( commonly ) and maketh them leſs wholſome. And again in 


Barbary, the Plagues break up in the Summer- Mgneths, when the VVeather 


is Dot Ang dry. 


 Aod the cauſe is ily imputed to the conſtitution of the Air, 


at that time, | | 
' from a Precedent Sequence, and Scries of the Seaſons of the Year : And 
therefore Hippocrates, ip his Prognoſticks, doth make good obſcrvations of 


A Any Diſcaſes, {both -PICEmich! and others) break forth at particulas 
LUmecs. 
| | _ when they break forth orreign; whereas it procecdeth (indeed) 


the Diſcaſcs, that egſue upon the Nature of the precedent four Seaſons of 
the Year. | | | | 


Rval hath been made with Earthen Bottles, well ſtopped, hanged ig a 


| han Bottles of the {pm 
{ which did hang above V Vater, were apparently the beſt ; and that Beg gid 
Phat | ower 


VVell of 1weanty FARGO deep, at tbe leaſt ; and tome of the Bpttles 
' have been let downintothe V Vater, ſame others haye hanged aboye, wh; 
in aþour a Fathom of the Y Yatgr 3 and the Liquors ſo tryed have been, Beep, 
(not yew, but ready for wa ng) and VVine, and Milk. The proof hah 
\ been, that both the Beer, avg ge VVine, (a5 well within V Vater, as abpye) 


have not been pallcd or dgaged 2t 5 
Pe 48 and ſtaleneſs, kept in a Ceiler. But thoſe 


- 
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whigh wheacheSguthery Y/ands blow, doſyjcll. Belides, the Maxjon and | 


93, vr is proyoked more cafily : Ag forPeſtilene } 


:bat have loſt their,Colours , may be regoyezed by buryipg 6 Ee Bagh ; || 


at all ; but a good, or ſomewhat better | 


( entlity- F. 

flower 4 little 3 whereas that under Water did nor; thowgh it were freſh. 
The Milk ſoured, and began to purrifie. Nevertheleſs it is rrue, thirthete is a | 
Village near Blows, where in deep Caves they do thicken Milk, iti fuch fort; 


ivg Milk in the Well : But our proof was naught, neither doT know; whe: | 
cher that Milk in thoſe Caves be firſt boyled, Ir were good thereforeto try 
it with Milk ſodden; and with Cream ; for that Milk of it (elf, is (uch a Com 
pound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey, as itis calily turned and difſolved: 


| of ir. 


lyers, we ſee, doStut. The cauſe may be (in moſt) the Refrigeration of 
[Dit Tongue, whereby it islefs apt ro move ; and therefore welſee, 
that Naturals do generally Stut: And welſee, that in thoſe that Sturt, if they 
drink Wine moderately, they Sturt lefs, becauſe it heateth : And fo we ec, 
chat they that Sturt, do Stur more in the firſt offerto ſpeak,than in continuance; ' 
becauſe che Tongue is, by motion, ſomewhat heated. 
be (thowgh rarcly) the drynels of the Tongue , which likewiſe maketh it 
Icſsaptto move as well as cold; for itis an affc@ that cometh to ſome wiſc 
and great Men,. as it did unto Maſes, who was Lingue Prepedite : - And many 
Stutters (we finde) ate very Cholerick Men, Choler enduciog a dryacſs in 
che Tongue. . 


Mells, and other Odors, ate ſweetet in the Air, atſorne diſtance; than near 

the Noſe; as hath been partly touched heretofore,” The cauſe is double; | 
firſt, Tae finer mixture, or incorporation of the Smell, For we ſee, that jn 
Sounds likewiſe, they are {weeteſt, when we cannot hear every part by ir ſelf. 
Tie cther reaſon is, For that all (weet Smells have joyned with them ſome 
Earthy or Crude Odors ; and at ſome diſtance the Sweet, which is the more 
ſpiricual, is perceived; and the Earthy reacheth not fo far. 


F'yeet Smells are moſt forcible in dry Subſtances, when theyare broken ; 
and ſo likewile in Orenges or Lemmons, the nipping off their Rinde, giveth out 
their (mellmore : Andgenerally, when Bodies are moved or ſtirred, though | 
nor broken, they ſmell more, asa Sweet-Bag waved. The cauſe is double; 
the one, for that there is a geater emiſſion of the Spirir, when way. is made : - 
And this holdet1 in the Breaking, Nipping, or Crufhing 3 it holdeth alſo, 
(in ſome degree) in the Moving. Butinthis laſt, thercis a concurrence of 
the ſecond cauſe, which is the Impulſioa of the Air, that bringeth the ſent 
faſter upon us. | 
The daintieſt ſmells of Flowers, arc out of thoſe Plants whoſe Leaves 
(mell not; as Yzolers. Roſes, Wall-flowers, Gilly*flowers, Pincks, Wood-bine, Vine- 
flowers, Apple-blooms, Limetree blooms, Bean-blooms, Oc. The caule is, for that 
where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the Plant ro make the Leaves 
odorate, there the ſmell of the Flower is rather evanide and weaker, than | 
' that of the Leaves; asSitis in Roſemary-flowers, Lavender-flowers, and SWeet-Brisr 
Roſes : But where there is leſs heat, there the Spirit of che Plant is digeſted 
and refined, and ſeycred fromthe grofſer Juycein the Effloreſcence, and not | 


before. 


char it becometh very pleaſant; which was ſome cauſe of this tryat of hang- 


[rt were good alſo to try the Beer, when ir'is in Worr, that it may be ſeen, 
whetherthe hanging in the Well, will accelerate the ripening and clatifying (- 


In ſome allo, it may | 
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cometh out with the Finer,and troublethit.3 whereas in ſtronger Odors there 
are no ſuch degrees of the ifſuc of the {mel}. 


& 


T*. is athing of very good uſe, to diſcover the goodneſs of Waters. The 


riments are. more ſure. Firſt, try Waters by weight, wherein you may 


1|finde ſome difference, though not much: And the lighter, you may account'| 


the better, 
| Secondly, Try them by boiling upon an equal fire; and that which con. 
ſumcth away faſteſt, you may account the beſt, 

Thirdly, Try them in ſeveral Bottles or open Veſſels, matches in every 
thing elſe, and fee which of them Jaſt longeſt without ſtench or corruption 3 


beſt. | 

Fourthly, Try them by making Drinks, ſtronger or ſmaller, with the 
ame quantity of Malt 3 and you may conclude, that that Water, which 
maketh the ſtronger Drink, isthe more concotted and nouriſhing ; though 
perhaps it be not ſo goodfor Medicinal uſe. And fuch V Vater (commonly) 
is the V Vater of large and navigable Rivers; and likewiſe in large and clean 
Ponds of ſtanding V Vater : For upon both them, the Sun hath more power 
than upon Fountains, or ſmall Rivers. And I conceive, that Chalk: water is 
next them the beſt, for going furtheſt in Drink., Forthatalſohelpeth con- 
coQion, ſo it be out of a deep VVell ; for then itcureth therawneſs of the 
VVater; but Chalky=water towards the top of the Earth, is too fretting ; 
as 8 appeareth in Laundry of Cloaths, which wear outapace, if you uſe ſuch 
VVaters. 

Fifthly, The Houſwives do findea difference in Waters, for the bear- 
ing or not bearing of Soap ; and it is likely, that the more fat water will 
bear Soap beſt , for the hungry water doth kill the untuous nature of the 
Soap. 
| * Sixthly, You may make ajudgment of Waters accordingtothe place, 
whence they ſpring or come. TheRain-water is by the Phyſitians eſteemes 
the fineſt and the beſt ; bur yet it is ſaid to putrifie ſooneſt, which is 
likely , becauſe of the fineneſt of the Spirit ; and in Conſervatories of 
Rain-water, (ſuch as they have in Fenzce, &c ) they are found not 10 
choice Waters ; ( the worſe perhaps ) becauſe they are covered aloft, 
and kept from the Sun. Snow-water is held unwholeſome, inſomuch, as 
the people that dwell at the Foot of the Snow Mountains, or otherwiſe 
upon the aſcent, (eſpecially the VVomen) by drinking of Snow. water, 
| have great bags hanging under their Throats. VVell V Vater, except it be 
| upon Chalk, or a very Fon Spring maketh Meat red, which is an ill ſign. 
Springs on the tops of high Hills are the beſt ; for both they ſeem to have 
a Lightneſs and Appetite of Mounting ; and beſides, they are moſt pure and 
unmingled : And again are more percolated through a great ſpace of Barth. 
For VVaters in Valleys, joyn in effef under ground with all VVarers of the 
ſame Level ; whereas Springs on the tops of Hills, paſs through a great deal 
of pure Earth with leſs mixture of other VVaters. 

Seventhly, Judgment may be made of Waters by the Soyl whereupon 
the VVaterrunncth, as Pebbleis the cleaneſt and beſt taſted; and next to that 
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Moſt Odors ſmell beſt, broken, or cruſht,as hath been ſaid ; bur Flowers | 
preſſed or beaten, do loſe the freſhneſs and ſweetnels of their Odor. The | 
cauſe is, for that when they are cruſhed, the grofſer and more carthy Spirit |; 


taſte ro thoſe that drink Water onely doth ſomewhat: But other Expe- |. 


and that which holdeth unputrified longeſt, you may likewiſe account the 


Clay- | 


— 
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Clay-water; and thirdly, Water upon Chalk ; Fourthly, hat upon Sand ; 
andyyorſt of all, upon Mud. Neicher may you truſt Waters that ta'te-ſweert, 


forthey are commonly found in Riſing-grounds of great Citics, which muſt 
needs take in a great dcalof filth. | - a 


N Per, and diyers parts of the Weft- 'ndies, though under the Line, the 

Hears arc not ſo intolerable, as they be in, Barbary, and the Skirts of the 
Torrid Zone. The cauſcsarc,:tirlt, the great Brizes whichthe motion.of che 
Airin great Circles-(ſuchas are under the Girdle of the World) produceth; 
which do refrigerate ; aid theretore inthole parts, Noonisnothing ſo hot 
when the Brizes are great, as about nine or ten of the clock in the-Fore+ 
noon. Another caulc is, for that the length of the Night, and the Dews 
thereof, do compencethe Heatof the day. A third caule is, the {tay of che 
Sun; not in re peRof day and night (for that we ſpake of before); bue in 
reſpect of the Seaſon: For under the Line, the Sur. crofleth the Line, and 
maketh rwq, Summers and two Winters ; but in the skirts of the Torrid 
Zone, it doubleth and gocth back again, and ſo maketh one long 
Summer. 


He heatof the Sunmaketh Men black in ſome Countreys, asin « Z- 
T thiopia and Guinny, &c Fire dothitnot as ye ſee in Glaſs-Men, thar are 


the Spirits and Blood of the Body, fo as they exhale ; fo that it ever makerh 
Menlook Pale and Sallow ; bur the Sun which is a gentler hear, doth bur 
drayy the Blood to the outwardparts, and rather concoQeth it, then ſoakerh 
it: And therefore, we ſee that all c,thiopes are fleſhly, plump, and have 

reat Lips. All which betoken moiſture retained, and not drawn out. We 


] by Rivers or otherwiſe : For Hero, which was the Metropolis of c_/Ztbiopia, 
was upon a great Lake; and Congo, where the Negroes arc, is full of Rivers. 
And the confines of the River Niger, where the Negroes allo are , arc 
well watered ; and the Region about Capo Ferde is likewiſe moilt, inſo- 
much, asitis peltilent through moiſture: Bur the Countreys cf the Aby[- 
ſenes, and Barbary, and Peru, wherethey are T awney and Qlivalter, and Pale, 
are generally more ſandy and dry. As for the £thiopes, asthey arc plump 
and fleſhly, 1o (ir may be) they are Sanguine and Ruddy colourcd, if their 
Black Skin would ſuffer it ro be ſeen. 


Ome Crcatures do move a good while after their head is off, as Birds. 

Some a very little time, as Men and all Beaſts. Some move, though cur 
in ſeveral picccs, as Snakes, Eels, Worms, Flies, &c. Firſt, therefore it is 
ccrtain, thatthe immediate cauſe of Deata, is the reſolution orextinguiſh- 
ment of the Spirits; and that the deſtruQtion or corruption of the Organs, 
is but the mediate cauſe. But ſome Organs are ſo peremptorily necellary, 
that the extinguiſhment of the Spirits doth ſpeedily follow ; bur yet ſo, as 
there is an interim of aſmall time. It is reported by one of the Ancients, of 
credit, That a Sacrificed Beaſt hath lowed afrer the Heart hath bcen ſevered; 
and it is arcport alſo of credit, That the Head of a Pig hath been opened, 
and the Brain pur into the Palm of a Mans Hand, trembling, withour 
breaking any-part of it, or ſevering itfrom the Marrow of the Back-bone : | 


| continually about the Fire. The reaſon may be, becauſe Fire doth lick up | Solitary 


ſec alſo, that the Xegroes arc bred in Counrreys that have plenty of Water, | 


during which time, the Pig hath been, inall appearance, ſtark dead, and | 
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without motion : And after a ſmall time the Brain hath been replaced 
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therefore they move in their ſeveral pieces. 


and the Skull 'of rhe Pig cloſed, and the Pig hath alittle after gone abont. 
And certain it is, thatan Eye upon Revenge, hath been thruſt forth, ſo asit 
hanged a pretty diſtance by the Viſual Nerve; and during thattime, the Eye 
hath been without any power of Sight ; and yetafter (being replaced) re. 
covered Sight. Now the Spirits are chiefly inthe Head, and Cells of the 
Brain, which inMen-and Bealts are large; and therefore, when the Head is 
off, they movelittle or nothing :' But Birds have (mall Heads, and there- 
fore the Fpirirs are/a little more diſperſed in the Sinews , whereby Motion re- 
maineth in them a little longer 3 infomuch, as it is extant inſtory, that an 
Emperor of Rome, to ſhew the certainty of his hand, did ſhoota great Forked 
Arrow at an Eftrich, as ſhe ran ſwiftly upon the Stage, and ſtroke off her 
Head, and yet ſhe continued the'race a little way with her Head off, As 
for Worms, and Flies, and Ecls, the Spirits are diffuſed almoſt all over ; and 
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_—_—_—_ wi now enquire of Pl or Yegetables; and'we ſhall |Expetiiterit 
Bauget do it with diligence, They are the principal. part of ou he 
the. Third. deys #/qprk;; they are the firſt Producer, which | Atcelerarien 
is the word: of Animation, for the other words arebut | Grminati- 
ze the words of Efſence ;- and they. are of excellent and | 

| gcncraluſ:, For Food, CHedicine, and a number. of Aedi- 


Cinal Att, 


There were ſown in a Bed, Turnip-ſeed, Raddiſh-ſeed, Wheat, Cacumbersſeed, 46t; 
and Pezsſe, TheBed we call a Hot-bed,. and the manner of itis this, There 
' was taken Hoyſe-dung,. old, and well rotted ; this was laid upon a Bank 
half a foot high, and ſupported: round abaut with Planks ; and.upon/the 
trop was. Caſt ſifted Earth, ſome two fingers deep3 and: then the Seed 
ſptinkled upon it, having been ſteeped all night.in Wer mixed with Cow- 
dung, The Ternip-ſeed, and the hae, came up half an inch aboveground, 
within, two. days after, without any wateribg ; the ceſt the third day, The 
Experiment was made in Offober, and (it may be) in.the Spxiog, the Accele- 
rating. woBld; have been. the ſpecdier,, This is a noble Experiment; tor, 
without this help, they would have been four times as long, in coming up. | 
| But there dpth got occur to-me, at: this preſent, 'any ule thereof, for pro- | | 
fit,, except it, ſhould be.tox Sowing oft Feeſe, which-bave their price very | 
' much increaſed by the-carly caming,. I: may bg; wyed. alſo wich Cher- 
| ties, Sttawberties, aod other Fruit which are. dearct,, when they come 


ater mixed-with,Cow-duag, otherin | 403, | 


| early. | 
|" There was Wheat ſteeped in 
Water mixed with Horſe-dang, ohey in Water mixed wichPigean-dig, | 
| neg - ____other | 
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in Water mixcd with Soor, other in Water mixcd with Aſhes, other in 
Woatcr mixed with Bay-Salt, otherin Claret Wine, otherin Malmſey, other 
in Spiritof Wine. The proportion of the mixture was, a'foprth part of 
| the ingredients to the Water, ſave that there was not of the Silt above. ar 
| cight part. The Urinc, and Winds, andSpiritof Wine, wereſitnple without 
mixture of Watcr ; the time of ſteeping was twelyc hours; thetime of the 
year Oftober.Therc was alſo other Wheat lown unſtceped, bur watred twice a 
day with warm Water there was alſo other Wheat ſown {1mple, to com- 
pare it with the reſt. The event was, that thoſe that were in the mixture of 
Dung, and Urine, Soot, Chalk, Aſhes, and Salt, came up within ſix days ; 
| and thoſe thatafterwardgÞproyed thEhighelt; thickeſt, and moſt luſty, were, 
| firſtthe Urine, and then'the Dungs ; next the Chalk, next the Soot, ext | 
the Aſhes, next the Salt, next the Wheat {imple of it ſelf unſiceged and 
unwatecrcd, next the watered twice a day with warm Water nextthe Claret 
Wine. So that theſe three laft were ſlawer. than the ordinary Wheat of it 
ſclf; and this Culture did rather ccrard than adyatice. As for thoſt that 
were ſteeped in Malmſey, and Spirit of Wine, they came not uparvall, - This 
.: | is a rich Experiment for profit ; forthe moſt of theſtcepings arc cheap 
| things, and the goodneſs of the crop is a great matter of gain ; if the | 
goodneſs of the crop anſwer the carlincis of the coming up, avit is like ir 
will, both being from the vigor of the Secd , which allo partly appeared 
in the former Experiment, ax hath been faid. This Experiment would be 
trycd inother Grains, Sceds, and Kernels; for it may be ſome ſtceping will 
agree beſt with ſome Seeds: | It would be alfo trycd with Roots ſteeped as 
before, but for longer time ; itwould be tryed alſo in ſeycral ſeaſons of the 
- Year, elpecially inthe Spring. - ETON 
4B3«.,...1  Str#Wberries watered now and then (asonce in three days) with Water, 
- ©» »| whereinhathbeen ſteeped Sheeps-dung; or Pigeons-dung, will prevent and 
..| come early. And itis like the ſame effe& would follow in other Berries, Herbs; 
Flowers, Grains, or Trees; and therefore itis: an Expetiment, though vulgar in 
| | Strawberries; yet not brought into- uſe generally :- For it is uſual ro-help the 
; Ground with Muck, and likewiſe torecomfort it fomerimes with Muck pus 
| 'to the Roots, but to water it with Muck-water, which is like to be more | 


forcible; isnot praftiſed, - * 


. 404. || *'- Dung,or Chalk, or Blood, applied'iin fubſtance(ſeaſonably) ro the-Roots 
| , of Trees, doth ſet them forwards, \Buttodo it unto Herbs, without-mixture 
| of Wateror Earth, it may betheſe helpsare roo hotg! 1, oo 
| 405. | © '--Theformermearisof helping Germination, are either by-che gootnels | 
| 


and ftrengrh-of the Nouriſhment, or by the comforting and-exciting the 
| SpirirsinthePÞlant, to draw the Nourifſhment better; And of this latter kinde 
 concerniifg/ the eomforting of the Spirits of the Plant ,- arc alfouhe experi- 
; ents-that'foYow 3 "thicugh they'be nor applicatidns tothe Root or Seed] 
| The planiitigbf Trees warm upon a Wall, againſt the South 'or'S6uth-Eaſt 
| ' San ,© dorty haſten their-coming -onand ripening/; and the | Soar Baſt 
[1 ' is ſouh@ro-bebetter thai the South-Weſt, thougy'the' South-Weſk be the 
| | hotter ©6aft-*'Bur-rhe-cauſe is chiefly ; for thaPthe/heat of the morning 
i | ſuctecdeityth{e cold of the flight 3 and/partly;/'becauſe (nary times) the 
| | South-Weſt 'Sun is ro0-parching-'Ss likewiſe planting. of then upon-the | 
| ' Back of a Chimney where a fire is kept, doth halten their coming on, and | 
} +*-+ | ripening > "Ny mote; 'the draws Ut: the- Boughs into the ibfide' of a 

| \rgom, *where 2 Fire-is Continnally kepty workerhthe Tame effect; which 
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| hath been tryed with Grapes; inſomuch, as they will come aMoneth earlier, 
then the Grapes abroad. | | 
- .  Befidesthe two Means of Accelerating Germination, formetly deſcribed; 
that-is to ſay, the mending of the Nauriſhment, comforting; of the Spirit of 


-into-new Earth, oncein two years (which is the ſame thing, for the new Earth 
; is cycrlooſer) doth greatly further the proſpering andearlineſs of Plants. 
But the moſtadmirable Acceleration by facilitating the Nourifhment, is 
; that of Water. For a Standard of a Damak, Roſe withthe Rooton, was ſet 
in a Chamber , where no Fire was, upright in an Earthen Pan, full of fair 
Water, without any mixture; half a foorunder the Warer,: the Standard be- 
ing more than two foot high above the Water, Within, inthe ſpace-of ten 
days, the Standard did put-forth a fair grcen Leaf; and ſome other little 
Buds, which bod at aſtay without anyſhew of decay or withering, more 


. ſprout on, which afterward opened into fair. Leaves ,: in the ſpace. of three 
Moneths, and-continued ſo a while after, till upongemoval weleft thetryal. 
Bur note, thatthe Leaves were ſomewhat:paler, and light-coloured then the 
Leaves ule to be abroad. Note, that the firt Buds were,in-the end of Ofober, 
and it is likely, thatif it had been in the Springtime, it would have put forth 
with greater ſtrength, and (it may) be to have grown on to bear Flowers. 
' By this means, ' you may have (as it Ketmeth Roles. ſerin'themidſt of aPool, 
being ſupported with ſome ſtay; which is matter.of rareneſs and; pleafure] 
though ot ſmalluſe. This is the more ftrange; :for that the likeRdſe Stand: 
ard was put at the fame time, into Water mixed with Horſe-dung, the Horſe: 
dung about the fourth part to the Water, and infour Moneths ſpace (white ir 
was obſerved) put not forthany Leaf, though divers Buds at the firſt, as the 
| other, =o | 2-1 
A Dutch Flower chat had a Bulbons Root, was likewiſe put atthe ſametime 
all under Water, ſome two or three fingers deep 3 and within ſeven days 
ſprouted, andcontinued long after further growing. There were alſo put in, 
a Beet-root, a Borrage-root, and a Raddish-root, which had all their Leaves cut al- 
moſt cloſe ro the Roots ; and within ſix weeks had fair Leaves, and ſo con- 
tinued.till the end of Noyember. 72 | ! 27 | 

Note, that if Roots, or Peaſe, or Flowers may beaccelerated in their 
coming and ripcning, thereis a double profit; the -oneinthe high price that 
thoſe things bear when they comeearly ; 'theorherin the (wiftneſs of their 
returns: For in ſome Grounds which are ſtrong, you ſhall have a Raddiſh, &c. 
comein amoneth; that in o:her Grounds will not come in two, and ſomake 
double returns; _— 
| Wheat alſo was put into the Water, and came notforthat all j fo as. it 
'ſeemeth theremuſt be ſome ſtrengrh.andbulk-in the Body, pur into the Wa. 
ter, aSitis in Roots; for Grains, or Seeds;the cold of the Water willmorti- 
fie. Bur caſually ſome Wheat lay. underthe Pan; which was ſomewhat moi- 
ſtened by the ſuing of the Pan; - which in» fix weeks (28 aforeſaid) looked 
mouldy tothe cye, but it was ſpronted forth half a fingers length.  . -- + 

It ſeemeth by che(e Inſtances of Water, thar for nouriſhmene the Warer 
.is almoſt all inall, 'and that rhe Earth doth bur keep the Plant upright, and 
ſave it from over-hcat, and over-cold ;* and therefore is a comfortable 
\Experiment for good Drinkers; It proveth alfo'tharour farmer opinion;'that 
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the Plant; there is a third, which.is the. making way forthe eafie coming to | 
the. Nouriſhment, and drawing it. And therefore gentlediggingand'looſning 
of the Earth about the Roots of Trees,and the removing Hetbs and Flowers | 


then ſeven days. But afterwards that Leaf faded, but the young Buds did | 
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Drink incorporate with Fleſh or Roots (as in Capen-Beer, &c.) will nouriſh 
more eaſily than Meat and Drink taken ſeverally. 

413. The Houſfing of Plants (I conceive) will both Accelerate Germination, 
and bring forth Flowers and Plants in the colder Seaſons : And as we Houſe» 
hot Countrey Plants; as Lemmens, Orenges, Myries, to fave them ; ſo we may 
Houſe ouc own Country Plants to forward them, and make them come in 
the cold Seaſons, in ſuch ſort, that you may have Yiolets, Strawberries, Peaſe, 
all Winter : So that you ſow or remove them at fittimes. This Experiment 
is to be referred unto the comforting of the Spirie of the Plant by warmth, as 
well as Houfing their Boughs, &c. Sothen the means to Accelerate Germi- 
nation, are in particular eight, in general three. 


413. O make Roſe: orother Flowers come late, it is an F.xperiment of Pleaſure, 
74 0a Forthe Ancients eſteemed much of Roſ# Sera, andindeed the November 
conchingth Roſe is the ſweeteſt, having been Jeſs exhaled by the Sun. The Means are 
— _ theſe, Firſt, The cutting off their rops immediately after they have done bear- 


of Gemine- | INS» and then they will come again the ſame year about Noyembsr; but they 

fion- ©| will not come juſt on the tops where they were cur, but outof thoſe Shoots | 
which were (as it were) Water-boughs, The caule is, for that theSap, 

which otherwiſe would have fed the top, (though after bearing) will, by 

the diſcharge of that, divert unto the Sice-ſprouts, and they will corne to 

bear, but later. 


| 414» The ſecond: is the Palling of the Buds of the Roſe, when they are newly 
| knotted, for then the:ſide Branches will bear, The cauſe is the ſame with the 
| former: For cutting off the Tops, and pulling off the Buds, work the ſame cfeR, in | 
| wm of the Sap for a time, and Diverſion of it to the Sprouts that were 
| not ſotorward. | 
| 415+ The third is the eutting off ſome few of the Top-boughs in the Spring 
time bur ſuffering the lower Boughs to grow on. The cauleis, for that rhe 
E- Boughs do help to draw up the Sap more ſtrongly ; and' we fee that in | 
Pouling of Trees, many do uſe to leave a Bough or two on the top to 
| help to draw up the Sap. And ir is reported alſo, That if you graft upon 
_ of a Tree, and cut off ſome of the old Boughs, the new Cions | 
will periſh. | 
416. The fourth js by laying the Roots bare about Chriſmas ſome days. The 
| cauſe is plain, for thatit doth arreſt the Sap from going upwards for atime; 
| which arreſt, is afterwards releaſed by the covering ot the Root again with 
Barth, and then the Sap getteth up, but later. | 
| $77. | -: 2 he fifth is theremoving of the Tree ſome Moneth before it Buddeth. 
7 The cauſe is, forthat ſome time will be required afrer the Remoye, for the 
| Reſetling, before it can draw the Juyce; and thattime being lo{t, the bloſſom 
| 
| 


— 


muſt needs come forth later, __ -.. 
418, The ſixth is the Grafting of Roſes in May, which commonly Gardiners | 
do not till Fely, and then they bear not till the next year ; but if you gratt | 
them in Ad, they will bear the fame year, but late. | 
| 419- The ſeventh isthe Girding of the Body of the Tree about with ſome | 
| Packthred 3 for thatalſo in a degree reſiraineththe Sap, and maketh it come. 
'F up morelate, andmoreſlowly. . | 
420, The eighth is the Planting of them ina Shade orin a Hedge. The cauſe | 
is, partly che keeping out of the Sun, which haſtneth the Sap toriſe, and | 
partly the robbing of them of Nouriſhment by the ſinff in the Hedge; 

theſe | | 
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| wiſe, if an Early. coming-Fruit upen a Stock of a Fruit-tree that cometh late, 


| 


| one effeCt, and ſome forthe other. We will handle them apart, 
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theſe means may be praQtiſed upon other, both Trees, and Flowers, 1:utath 
mutandis. , 
Men haveentertained a conceit that ſheweth prettily; namely, Thatif 
you graft a Late- comirg-Fruit, upon a Stock of a Fruit-tree that cometh car- | 
ly, the Graft wil[bear Fruit carly, as a Peach upon a Cherry : And contrari- | 


the Graft will bear Fruit late ; as a Cherry upon aPeach. But theſe ate but 
imaginations, and untrue, The cauſe: is, for that the Cions over-culeth the 
Stock quite, and the Stock is but Paſhye onely, and giveth Aliment, but no 


Motion to the Graft. 
\X/ E will ſpeak now, how to make Fruits, Powers, and Roors latger, in 
more plenty and ſweeter than they uſe to be; and howto make the 
Trees themſelves more tall, more ſpred, and more haſty and ſudden, than 
they uſe tobe, Wherein there is no dagtbr, but the former Experimentt 
of CAcceleration will ſerve much to theſe Parpoſes. And again, that thele 
Experiments which we ſhall now let down,: do ſerve alfo for Acceleration, bc- 
cauſe both EffeQs proceeds from the encreaſe of Vigorin the Trecz but yet 
to avoid confulion. And becauſe ſome of the Meansare more proper for the 


It is an aſſured Experience, That an heap of Flint or Stone, laid about the 
bottomof a wilde Tree, (as in Oak, Elm, Aſh, &c.) upon the ficlt planting, 
doth make it proſper double as much as without it, Lhe cauſe is, for that 
it retaineth the moiſture which falleth at.any time upon the Tree, and ſuffer- 
cth itmot to be exhaled by the Sun. Again, it keepeththe Tree warm from 
cold Blaſts and Froſts, as it were in an Houle. It may be alſo, there is (ome- 
what in the kceping of it ſteady at the- firſt.  2uere, if laying of Straw ſome | 
height about the Body of a Tree, will not make the Tree forwards : For 
thoughthe Root giveth the Sap, yetitis the Body that draweth it,” But you 
muſt note, thatif you lay Stones about the Stalk of Lettuce, or other Plants 
that are more ſoft, it will over-moiſten the Roots, ſo as the Worms will eat 
them. 

A Treeat the firlt ſetting, ſhould notbeſhaken, untilit hathtaken Root 
fully ; And therefore ſome have put too little Forks about the bottom of 
their Trees, to keep them upright ; but after a years rooting, then ſhaking 
doth the Tree good by looſning of the Earth, and (perhaps) by exerciſing 
(as it were) and ſtirring the Sap of the Tree. | 

Generally, thecutting away of Boughs and Suckers at the Root and 
Body, doth make Trecs grow highz andcontrariwiſe, the Poling and Cur. 
ting of the rop , maketh them grow, ſpred, and buſhy ; as we ſee in Pol- 
lords, &c. 

It is reported, That ro make haſty growing Coppice.wood, the way is, 
to take Willow, Sallow, Popler, Alder, of fomcſeyen years growth ; and 
to ſer them, not upright, but a-{lope, a reafonable depth under the Ground; 
and then inſtead of one Root they will put forth many, andſocarry more 
ſhoots upon a Stem. 

When you would have many new Roots of Fruit-Trees, take alow 
Tree, and bow it, and Jay ail his Branches a flat uponthe ground, and calt | 
Earth upon them, and every twig willtake Root, And this is a very profitable 
Experiment for coſtly T'cees 3 ( for the Boughs will make Stocks withour 


charge ) ſuch as are CApricots, Peaches; Almonds, Cornalians, Mulberties, Figs, 
| | &c. 
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&c. The like is continually practiſed with Vines, Roſes, Musk-Roſes, | 
XC. | 
From Aa) to July you may take off the Bark of any Bough, bcing of | 
the bigneſs of Three or four Inches, and cover the bare place, ſomewhat | 
| above and bclow with Loam, well tempercd with Horſe-dung, binding it | 
faſt down.” Then cut off the Bough about A1hollaniide in the bare place, and | 
ſet it in Ground, and it will grow tobe a fair Tree in one year. The cauſc | 
may be, for that the Bearing from the Bark, keepeth the Sap from deſcend- | 
| ing towards Winter, and ſo holdeth itinthe Bough; and it may be allo, that | 
Loam and Horſc-dung applicd tothe bare place, do moiften it and cheriſh | 
| it, and make it more apt to put forth the Root. Note, thatthis may be a | 
general means forkceping up the Sap of Trecs in their Boughs, which may 
{crve to other cfteas. 

Ic hath been praGiſed in Trees that ſhew fair and bear nor, to bore x | 
hole thorow the Heart of the Tye, and thereupon it will bear. Which may | 
be, for that the Tec beforc hah roo much Repletion, and was opprefled 
with his own Sap; forRepletion-is an encmy to Generation. | 

It hath been praftiſedin Trees that doncrbear, ro cleave two or three | 
of the chict Roots, and to put into the Cleft a. ſmall Pebble which may 
keep it open, and then it will bear. ' The cauſe may be, for that a Root of 
a Tree may be {as it were) hide-bound, no leſs then the Body of the Tree ; 
but it will not keep open withoutſomeyhat put into it. | | 

It is uſually practiſed to ſer Trees, that require much Sun, upon Walls | 
againſt the South ; as CA pricots, Peaches, Plumbs, Fines, Figs, and the like. It | 
hatha double commodity ; the one, the heat of the Wall by reflexion ; rhe | 
other, the taking away of the ſhade : For when a Tree growcth round, . the | 
vpper Boughs over ſhaddow the lower, bur when it is ſpred upon a Wall, | 
the Sun cometh alike upon the upper.and lowerBranches. | 

It hath alſo been practiſed (by ſome) to pull ſome Leaves from the 
Trees fo ſpred, that the Sunmay come upon the Bough and Fruit the bet- 

ter. 't here hath beenpraGiiſcd allo a curioſity, to ſet a T rec uponthe North 
ſide of a Wall, and at a little height,. ro draw him through the Wall, and 
ſpred him upon the South fide ; concciving, that the Root and lower part 
of the Stock ſhoull enjoy the frethnels of the ſhade, and the upper Boughs 
an. Fruit, the comfort of the Sun: but itſorted not. The cauſe is, for that 
the Root requireth ſome comfort from che Sun, though under Earth, as well 
as the Body; and the lower part of the Body more than the upper, as we 
ſce in compaſling a Tree below with ſtray. 

1helowneſs of the Bough, wherethe Fruir cometh, maketh the Fruit 
oreatcr, and to ripen better ; for you ſhallever ſec in Apricotes, Peaches, or 
C7/elo-Cotones upon a Wall, the greateſt Fruits towards thebortom. And in 
France the Grapes that make the Wine, grow upon the low Vines, boundto 
{mall Stakes ; and the raiſed Vines in Arbors, make but Verjuyce. Ir is 
true, that in {raly, and other Countreys where they have hotter Sun, they / 
raiſe them upon Elms and Trees : Burt I conceive, that if the French man- 
ner of Planting low, were brought inuſe, their Wines would be ſtronger 
and ſweeter : But it is more chargeable in reſpec of the Props. It were 
good to try whether a Tree grafted ſomewhat near the ground, and the 
lower Boughs onely maintained, and the higher continually proyned off, 
would notmake a larger Fruit, 

To have Fruit in greater Plenty, the way is to graft, not onely upon 
young Stocks, but upon divers Boughs of an old Tree ; for they will bear 
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great numbers of Fruit ; whereas if you graft but upon one>tock,the Tree ' 
can bear bur few. | | | 
| The digging yearly about the Roots of Trees, which is agreat means; 434: + 
both to the Acceleration and Mclioration of Fruits, is praQtiſed in nothing 

| but in Vines ; which, if it were transferred untoother Treesand Shrubs, (as | 
| Roſes, &c.) I conceive, would advance them likewile. | Z 
It hath been known, that a Fruit-tree hath been blown up (almoſt) by | 435. 

the Roots, and ſet up again, and the nexc year bare Exceedingly. The 
cauſe of this was nothing but the looſening of the Earth, which comforterh _ 
any Tree, and is fit to be pratiſed more than it is in Fruit-crees:: For , 
Trees cannot be ſo firly removed into new Grounds, as Flowers and Herbs 


may. 


To revive an old Tree, the digging of it about the Roots, andapplying | 436. 
new Mould to the Roots, is the way. We ſce alſo that Draught-Oxen pue | 
into freſh Paſture, gather new and tende z and in all things, better 
nouriſhment than hath been uſed, doth to renew, eſpecially, if it be | 
not oncly better bur changed, and'differing from the former, | 

If an Herb be cut off from the Roots in the beginning of Wioter, and 43 ” b 
then the Earth be trodden and bcaten down hard with the Foot and Spade, 
the Roots will become of very great magnitude in Summet. The reaſon is, | 
for that the moiſture being torbiddento come up igthe Plant, ſtayeth longer | 
in theRoot, and fo dilateih it. And Gardiners uſe to tread down any looſe 
Ground afterthey have ſown Onions, or Turnips, &c. [ 

If Panicum be laid below, and aboutthe bottom of aRoot, it will cauſe | 433. | 
the Root to grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. The cauſe-is, for that being it | 
ſelf of a ſpungy ſubſtance, it draweth the moiſture of the Earth toir, andfo 
feedeth the Root. This is of greateſt uſe for Onions, T urnips, Parſnips, and 
Carrets, 
The ſhifting of Ground is a means to better the Tree and Fruit ; bur 439: | 
with this Cantion, That all things do proſper belt, when they are advanced | 
to the better. Your Nurſery of Stocks ought tobe in a more barren Ground, B 
than the Ground is whereunto you remove them. So all Grefiers prefcr their 
Cattle from meaner Paſtures to better, We ſee allo, that hardneſs in youth 
lengrhneth lite, becauſe ir leaverh a cheriſhing to the better of the Body in | 
Age: Nay, in exerciſes it is good to begin with the hardeſt, as Dancing in 
thick Shooes, &c. | 

It hath been obſerved that hacking of T'cees in their Bark, both down- | 440. 
| right, and acroſs, ſo as you make them rather-in flices, than in continued 
Hacks, doth great goodto Trees, and eſpecially delivereth them from being 
Hide- bound, and killeth their Moſs. 

Shadeto ſome Plants conduceth to make them large and proſperous 44t: it 
more than Sun3 as inStrawberries, and Bays, &c. Therefore amongſt Straw- y 
berries, ſow hcre and there ſome Borrage-Seed; and you ſhall indethe Straw- 
berrics under thoſe Leaves, far more large than their fellows. And Bays you 
mult plant tothe North, or defend them fromthe Sun by a Hedg-Row ; and | 
when you ſow the Berries, weed not the Borders forthe fir(t half year; for 
the Weed giveth them Snade. | 

| Toincreaſe the Crops of Plants, there would be conſidered, not onely | 443. 
the increaſing the Luſt of the Earth, or of the Plant, but the ſaving alfo of | 
that which is ſpilt, So they have lately made a tryal to ſet V Vheat 3 which 
nevertheleſs hath been left off; becauſe of the trouble and pains; yer fo 


much is true, that there is much ſaved by the Setting, in __—_—— 
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that which is Sown; both by keeping it from being picked up by Birds, and 
by avoiding the ſhallow lyingof it, whereby much that is ſown, taketh no 
Root. | 

[tis preſcribed by ſome of the Ancients, that you take ſmall Trecs, upon 

| which Figs or other Fruit grow, being yet unripe, and coverthe Trees in 

the middle of Autumn with Dung until the Spring, and then take them 
up in awarm day, and replant them in good Ground ; andby that means, 
the former years TI rce will be ripe; as by a new Birth, when other Trees of 
the ſame kindc do but bloſſom. Bur this ſcemeth to have no great pro- 
bability. 

It isreported, Thar if you take Nitre, and mingle it with VV ater, to 

the thickne(s of Honey, andtherewith anoint the Bud, after the Vine 4s cur, 
it will ſprout” forth within eight days. The cauſe is like ro be (it the 
{ Experiment be true) the 
ous, by the Spirit of the 
tabies. 

Take Seed or Kernels of Apples, Pears, Orenges, or a Peach, or a Plumb- 
Stone, &c. And put them into a Squill, (which islike agreat Onion) and they 
will come up much earlier than in the Earth it ſelf. This I conceive to be as 
a kinde of Graftingin the Root ; for as the Stock of a Graft yieldeth better 
prepared nouriſhment to the Graft, than the Crude Earth, fo ctheSquill doth 
the like to the Seed ; and, I ſuppoſe, the ſame would be done, by putting 
Kernels into a Turnip, or the like, fave that the Squill is more vigorous 

and hot, It may be tryed alſo, with putting Onion-Sced into an Onion- 
Head , which thereby (perhaps) will bring forth a larger and carlicr 
Onion, | 

The pricking of a Fruit in ſeveral places, when it is almo(t at his big; 
neſs, and before itripeneth, hath been praGtited with ſucceſs, ro ripen the 
| Fruit morc ſuddenly. We ſee the example of the biting of Waſps or Worms 
upon Fruit (whereby it manifeſtly) cipeneth the ſooner. | 
It is reported, That ,Alge Marina (Sea-Weed) put under the Roots of 
| Colworts, and (perhaps) of other Plants, will further their growch, The, 
veriue ( no doubt) hath relation to Salt, which is a great help to Fer- 

tility, 


opening of the Bud, and of the parts cortigu- 
WP for Nitre iS (4s1t were) the life of Vege- 


It hath been praQiiſed to cut off the Stalks of Cucumbers, immediately 
after their bearing cloſe by the Earth; and then to calt a pretty quantity © 
Earth apon the Plantthatremaimeth, and they will bear the next year Fruit 
long before the ordinary time. The cauſe may be, for that the 5ap goeth 
down the ſooner, and is not ſpent in the Stalk or Leaf, which remaineth 
afterthe Fruit. Where note, thatthe Dying inthe Winter, of the Roots or 
| Plants that are Annual, ſeemeth to be partly cauſed by the over-expence 0! 
the Sap into Stalk and Leayes; which being prevented, they will ſuper annu- 
ate, if they ſtand warm. 

The pulling off many of the Bloſſomsfrom a Fruit-tree, doth make the 
Fruit fairer, The cauſe is manifeſt, for thatthe Sap hath the leſs ro nouriſh. 
Anditisa common experience, That if you do not pull off. ſome Bloſſoms, | 
the firſt time a Tree bloometh, it will bloſſom ir ſelf ro death. 

Ir were goodtotry what would be the effe&, if allthe Bloſſoms were 
pulled from a Fruit-tree, or the Acorns and Cheſnut-buds, &c. from a wilde 
Tree, for two years together, I ſuppoſe. that the Tree will either put forth 
the third year bigger, and more plentiful Fruit ; or elſe, the ſame years, larger 
Leaves, becauſe of theSapſtored up. 

t 
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will come up looner and better, than with cold Water, or with Showers. 
But the Experiment of watering Wheat with warm Water (as. bath been 


the Year, viz. inthe end of Ofober. For the Cold then coming upon the 
Seed, after it was made more tender by the warm Water, might 
check it. TRAD 

Therc isno doubt, but that Grafting (for the moſt part) doth meliorate 
the Fruit. The cauſcis manifeſt, forthar the nouriſhment is bexter prepared 
inthe Stock, than in the Crude Earth: But yet note well, that there be ſome 
Trees that are faid tocome up more happily from the Kernel, thanfrom the 
Graftz as the Peach, and CMelocoreme, The cauſe, I ſuppoſeto be, for that 
thoſe Plants require a nouriſhment of great moiſture ; and though the nou- 
| riſhment of the Stock be finer, and better prepared, yet it isnot1o moiſt and 
plentiful, as the nouriſhment of the Earth. And indeed we ſee thoſe Fruits 
are very cold Fruits in their Nature. » 

It hath been ceceived, that a ſmaller Pear grafced upon a Stock that 
bearetha greater Pear, will becomegrear. But I think it isas true, as thatof 
the Prime-Fruit upon the late Stock, and e Controyerſs, which we rejefted 
| before; for the Cions will govern. Nevertheleſs, it is probable enough, 
that if you can get a Cions togrow upon a Stock of another kinde; that is 
much moiſter than his own Stock; it may make the Fruit greater, becauſe it 
will yield more plentiful nouriſhment; though itislike it will make the Fruit 
baſer. But generaily the grafting is upon a dryer Stock; as the Apple upon 
aCrab, the Pear upon a Thorn, &c. Yet it is reported, that in the _ 
Conntreys they will graft an Apple-Cions upon the Stock of a Colewort, and 
it will bear a great flaggy Apple ; the Kernel of which, if itbe ſet, will be a 
Colewort, and not an Apple. It were good totry, whether an Apple-Cions 


or upon an Elm, or uponan Horſe-Plum, which arethe moiſteſt of Trees. 1 
have heard that it hath beenitryed upon an Elm, and ſucceeded, — 
It is manifeſt by experience, That Flowers remoyed; wax greater, be- 
cauſe the nouriſhment is more eaſily come by inthelooſe Earth. It may be, 
that oft regratting of the ſame Cions, may likewiſe make Fruit greater ; asif 
you take aCions, andgraftit upon a Stock thefirftyear; and thencur it off, 
and graft it apon another Stock the ſecond year, and fo for a third, or fourth 
_ and then let itreſt, it will yield aftetward, whenit beareth, che greater 
ruit, 
of Grafting, there are many Experiments Worth the noting, but thoſe We reſerve 
to 4 proper place. | ; | TE” 
- It maketh Figs better, if a Fig-tree, when it beginneth to put forth 
Leaves, haye his top cut off, The cauſe is plain, far that the Sap bath the leſs 
to feed, and the leſs way to mount: But it may bethe Fig will come ſome- 
what later, as was formerly touched, The ſame may betricd likewife in orher 
Trees, | | 
It is reported, That Mulberrigs will be fairer, and the Tree more fruit- 
ful, if you bore the T'ruok of the Tree thorow in ſeyeralplaces, and thruſt 
into the places bored,, Wedgesof ſome hot Trees; as Turpentine, Maftick-tree, 
Guaiacum, Juniper, &c. The canfe may be, for that Adyentive heat doth chear 
up the Native Juyceof the Tree. 
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you put Salt, or Lees of Wine, or Blood tothe Root,The cauſe may bethe er- 
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It hath been generally reccived, that a Plant watred with warm W ater, | 


ſaid) ſuccecded. not ; which may be, becauſe the tryal was too late in 


will proſper,if it be grafted upon aSallow or upon a Poplar,or upon an Alder, | 


It isreported, That Trees will grow greater and bear better Fruir, if 
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creaſing the Luſt or Spirit of the Root: 1 heſe things being more forcible 
than ordinary compdts. 


| 458. It is reported by one of the Ancients, that Artichoaks will be leſs prick- 
ly, and more tender, if the Secds have theirtops dulled or gratcd off upon 

| a Stone. | 
459. Herbs will be tenderer, and fairer, if you take them our of Beds when 


they arenewly come up, and remove them into Pors with better Earth. The 
| remove from Bed to Bed was ſpoken of before ; but that was in ſeyeral 
| years, this is upon the ſudden, The cauſe is the ſame with other removes, 
formerly mentioned. 
| 460. Coleworts are reported by one of the Ancients, to proſper exceedingly, 
and to be better taſted, if they be ſ-metimes watred with Salt-water, and 
much more with Water mixed with Nitre; the Spirit of which isleſs Adu- 
rent than Salt. 
461. It is reported, That Cucumbers will prove more tender and dainty, if 
their Seeds be ſtceped (little) in NyIk; the cauſe may be, for that the Seed 
being mollited with the Milk, will be roo weak to dray the grofſerJuyce of 
the Earth, but onely the finer. Theſame Experiment may be madein Arrti- 
choaks, ard other Seeds , when youwould take away, cither their Flaſhi- 
neſs or Bitterneſs. They ſpeak alſo, that the like cffeR followeth of ſRteep- 
ing in Water mixed with Honey; but that ſcemeth tome not ſo cobabils 
becauſe Honey hath too quick a Spirit, 
| 462. It is reported, That Cucumbers will be leſs Watry, and more Melon- 
like, if inthe Pit where you ſer them, you fill it (half way up) with Chaff, or 
{mall Sticks, and then power Earth upon them ; for Cacumbers, asit ſeemeth, 
do extreamly affe& moiſture, and over-drink themſelves; which this Chaff, 
or Chips forbiddeth. Nay itis furtherreported, That if when a Cucumber 
| is grown, you ſet a Por of water about five or fix inches diſtance from it, 
it will in Four and twenty hours ſhoot ſo much out as to touch the Pot; 
- which if it be true, itis an Experiment of anhigher nature than belongeth 
to this litle : Foritdiſcovereth Perceptionin Plants tomove towards that 
| which ſhould help and comfort them, though it be ar adiſtance. The ancicnt 
Tradition-of the Vine is far more ſtrange : Ir is, that if you ſet a ſtake, or 
; prop, ſomediſtancefrom it, it will grow that way, whichis far ſtranger (as 
15 faid)'than the other : For that Water may work by a Sympathy of At- 
traction : Bur this of the Stake ſeemeth to be a reaſonable diſcourſe. 
463. It hath been touched before,that Terebration of Trees doth make them 
roſper better. Butit is found alſo, that it maketh the Fruit Rn and 
Ha The caule is, ' for that notwithſtandingthe Terebration, they may 
' receive Aliment ſuthcient , and vetno more than: they can well turn, and 
 diſgeſt ; and withal do {weatout the courſeſt and unp: ofitableſt Juyce, even 
as it isin Living Creatures; which, by moderateſceding, and exerciſe, and 
. Fyeat, attain the ſoundeſt habir of Body. 
464 | As Terebration doth mcliorate Fruit, ſo, upon the like reaſon, doth 
Letting of Plants Blood ; as Pricking Vines, or other Trees, ater they be of 
ſome growth, an1 thereby letting forth Gum or Tears, though this be notto 
cntinue, asit is in Teerebration, but atſome Seaſons. Anditis reported, 
thath« rhis artifice, Birrer 4lmondshave been turned into ſweet. 
465. The Ancients for the Dulcorating of Fruit, do commend Swines dung 
above all other Dung, which may be, becauſe of the moiſtureof that Beaſt, 
|. = whereby the Excrement hath leſs Acrimony ,' for we ſee Swines and Pigs 
| Flethis the moiſteſt of ficſhes. = 
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[tis obſerved by ſome, that all' Hetbs. wax 1weeter, both in ſmell and 
tate, if after they be grown up ſome realonable time, they be cut, andſo 
_ rake thelatter Sprout. + 'The cauſe maybe, for thac the longer the Juyce 
ſtayeth inthe Root and Stalk, - rhe bercer & concoeth. ' For one of the chick 
cauſes, why Grains, Seeds, and Fruits; are more nouriſhing than Leaves, is 
the length of time, in whichthey gtow-co Maturation: It werenot amif6to 
keep back the Sap of Herbs, or the like, by fome-fir means tillch& end of 
Summer, whereby (it maybe) chey will be more nouriſhing, ſis 
As Grafting doth generally advance and Meliotate Fruits, above tha 
which they would be, if they where fect of Kernels: or Stones, inregardthe 
nouriſhment is better concotted.So (nodoubt) cvenin Grafting,for the ſame 
cauſe the choice of the Stock doth much always provided, thatit be ſome- 
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much the Grafting of Pears, or Apples, upon a Quince. := Fee. 
Beſides the Means of Melioration of Fruits before-mentioned; it.is ſet 
down as tryed,that amixture of Bran and Swines Dung or Chaff and Swines- 


Dang (eſpecially laid up together {or a moneth to rot) isa very great nouriſh- 


cr and comfortcr to a Fruit-trec. 

Itis deliveccd, that O;ions wax greaterit they be taken out of the Earth, 
and laid a drying twenty days, and then ſetagain; and yermore, if the outer- 
moſt Pill be taken off all over. | L 

Itis delivered by ſome, that if one take the Bough of a low Fruit-tree, 
newly budded. and draw it gently, without hurting ir, into an Earthen por 
perforate at tie botromto let inthe Plant, and then coverthe Pot with Earth, 
it will yield a very large Fruit within the Ground, Which Experiment is no- 
thing but porting of Plants, without removing andleaving the Fiuir in the 
Earth. The like (they ſay)- will be effeted by anempty Por without Eatth in 
i', put overa Fruir,being propped up with a ſtake as ir hangeth vpon the Tree, 
and the better, if fome few Pertuſions be madein the Por, VVheren, beſides 
the defending of the Fruit from extremity of Sun or Y Veather, ſomegivea 
reaſon, that the Fruit loving and coveting; the open Air and Suo, is invited 
by the Pertuſions to (pred and approach as near the open Air as it can, and fo 
inlargeth in Magnitude, | 

AllTreesin high and Sandy Grounds, arc to be fet deep ; and in VVatry 
Gronnds more ſhallow. And inall Trees when they beremoved. (eſpecially 
Fruic-trees) care ought to be taken, that the ſides of the Trees be coaſted, | 
(North and.Souch, &c.) as they ſtood before, Theſame is ſaid alſo of Stone 
out of the Quarry, to make it more durable, though thatſeemerh to have 
leſs reaſon ; becauſe the Stone lycth nor ſo near the Sun, as the Tree grow- 
cth. 


both, becaule they offer not toipred fo much, butfhoor up ſtill in height, 
and chiefly, becauſe they are detcaded from roo much Sun and Wind,which 
do check the growth of all Fruit ; and (o (no doubt) Fruir-trees, or Vines, 
ſet upon a Wall, againſt theSun, between Elbows and Batrifles of Stone, 
ripen more than upon a plain W all, | 

It is ſaid, that if Potads Roors be ct ina Potfilled with Earth, and then 
the Por with Earth be (et likewiſe within the Ground, ſome two or three 
inches, the Roots will grow greater than ordinary, The cauſe maybe, for 
that having Earth enough within the Pot to nouriſh them ; and thea being ' 


(topped by the bottom of the Pot from purting ſtrings downward, they | 


Timber Treesin a Coppice- wood, do grow better than in an open Field; | 


what inferior to the Cions. For otherwiſe ir dulleth it. They commend | 


muſt needs grow greater in breadth and thickneſs. And it may be 
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| couching Plants, to finde itout, for fo you may have great varicty of new 


| lours within the ſame Grape: Bur the more, after aycar or two, the unity 


that all Seeds, Roots, potted, and fo ſer into the Earth, will-proſper the 
better., . oh | | 
'The cuttipg off the Leaves of Raddilh, ocother Roots,in the boginting | 
of Winter before _ wither ; and covering-again the Rout, ſomething] 
high with Earth, will preſerve the Root all Winter, and make itbigget in} 
the Spring following, as hath been partly touched before. So rhat there is} 
a doubleuſcof this cutting off the Leaves: For in Plants, where the Root is} 
the Eſculent, as Raddiſh, and Parſnips, it will make the Root the greater ; 
and ſo it willdoto the Heads of.Onions, and where the Fruic isthe 1culent, 
by trepgthning the Root, it willmake the Fruit allo the greater. " 
It is an Experiment of great plcaſurc ro male the Leaves of ſhaddy 
Trees, larger than ordinary. It hath bcentryed (for certain) thata Cions 
of a Wecch Elm, grafted upon the ſtock of an ordinary Elm , will put forth 
Leaves, almoſt as broad as the brim- of ones Hat. And it is very likely, 
that as in Fruit-Trees, the Graft maketh a greater Fruir; {6 in T recs thar| 
bearno Fruit, it will makc the greater Leaves. It would be trycd therefore 
in. Trees of that kinde chicfly ; as Birch, Aſh, Willow, and eſpecially the 
Shining Willow, which they call Swallow-Ziil, becaule of the pleature of the 
Leaf. O h 
The Barrcnneſs of Trees by accident ( belt ies t1e weakneſs of the 
Soil Sced, or Root, and the injury of the Weather) coming cither of their 
overgrowing with Moſs, or their being hiic bound, ortheir planting too 
deep, or by iſſuing of the Sap too much into the Leaves : Forall theſe three 
arc remedics mentioned before. 


E ſce thatin Living Creatures that have Malc and Female, there js 
copulation of ſeveral kindes, and ſo Compound Creatures; as the 
Mule, that is generated berwixt the Horſe and Af; and ſome other 
Compounds which we call Monſters , though more rare : And iris held, 
that that Proverb, CA frica ſemper aliquid Monſtri parit, cometh, for that the 
Fountains .of Waters there being rare, divers ſorts of Beaſts come from 
ſeveral parts to drink, and ſo being refreſhed fall to couple, and many 
times with ſeveral kindes. The compounding or mixture of Kindes in 
Plants. is not found out; which nevertheleſs, if it be poſſible is more at 
command than that of Living Creatures, for that their luſt requireth a 
voluntary motion; wherectore it were oneof the moft notable Experiments 


Fruits, and floyers yet unknown. Grafting doth it not, that menderh the 
Fruit, or doublcth the Flowers, 8c. Bur it hath nor the power to make a 
new Kind. Forthc Cions cycr over-rulcth the Stock. 


It hath been ſer down by one of the Ancient, That if you take two 
T wigs of ſeveral Fruit Trecs, and flat them on the fides, and then binde } 
them cloſe rogether, and ſet them inthe ground, they will come vp in one 
Stock ; but yer they will put forth in their ſeveral Fruits without any com- 
mixture in the Fruit. Whercin note (by the way) that Unity of Continu- 
ance, is eaſier to procure, than Unity of Specics. It is reported allo, That 
Vines of Red and White Grapes, being ſer in the Ground, and the ___ 
_- being flatted, and bound cloſe together, will put forth Grapes of the 
everal colours, upon the ſame Branch; and Grape-ſtones of {cycral co- 


(as it ſeemerh) growing moreperfeR. And this will likewiſc help, if _ 
the 
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the firſt uniting; they be often watred ; for all moiſture helpeth to Union. |' 
And itis preſcribed alſo tobinde the Bud, as ſoon as it conicth forth;;as well 
as the Stock, ar the leaſt foratime. | 
They report, that divers Sceds put into a Clout, * and laid iri Earth well | 478. 
dunged, will pur up Plans contiguous; which (afterwards) beingboundiin, 
their Shoots will incorporate. The like is faid of K#rnels put into a Fortle, 
with anatrow mouth, filled with Earth: MOLE «2 TS 
Itis reported, that young Trecs of ſeveral kindes ſeteontiguous with--| 479- 
out any binding, ahd very often watred tf a-fruirful ground, wita the vety 
luxury of the Trees, will incorporate and grow together. - Which ſecmerh 
tome the likelieſt means that hath been propounded ; for that the binding 
doth hinder the natural ſwelling of he Tree, whieh; while itisin motion; | 
doth better unite. | Ho 
_— are many ancient and received Lows and Obſcrvations, |in Conlort, 
touching the Sympathy and CAntipathy of Plants ; for that ſome: will | tovchingthe | 
thrive beſt DR ns which tp ute on Sympathy; and ſomc onal ad] 
worſe whichthey impute to Antip.thy., But thelc arc.idle and Ignorant Con-, | Plants. 
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Firſt, therefore, all Plants that do draw mucti'nouriſhment- fromthe 446: #:; 
Earth, and ſo ſoak the Earth, and exhauſt'ir, hurt all things that*prow: by } 
them ; as great Trees, cv many: Aſhes) and ſuch Trees, as fpred their | 
Roots near the top-of the ground. Sothe Colewortis notan enemy (though! | | 
that were anciently received) to the Yine onely ; butit is an enemy to any | | 
other Plant ,\ becauſe it draweth ſtrongly the fatteſt Juyce of the Earth. | 
And if itbertrue, thar the Yine, when it Ereepeth'near'the Colewort,” will turn': | 
away : | his may be, "becauſe there it findeth worſe nouriſhment; for *V\ [ 
though the: Root be where' it was; yet (F doubt) he Plant will bend' as it | | 
nouriſheth. : | 132! VISO 309.5353 , to 01-3 { 
+ Where Plant ate of ſeveral Natures; and drawſeveral Jayces'but of | 4805 | 
the Earth, there {as hath been ſaid) the'oneſetby the other helpeth': ' Asit | 
is ſet down by divers of the Ancients, that Kew dothprofper miuch/and be! 
cometh ſtronger, if irbe ferbya Fig-Tre + Which (we conceive) is cauſed 
nov by rcaſon'of Friendſhip, but by *ExtraQion of conrraty Jayces; the 
one drawing þuyce firto relulr{weer, the other bitter. Sg they have ſer down | 
likewiſe;that a Roſe ferby Garlickis (weeter 3 whichlikewiſe may be,becauſe' | 
the more Fetide Juyce of rhe Earth'goeth into the Glick; 'and the more 
oderate into the Koſe. 1-579 fo: 1 Let ; 
+. This we ſee manifeſtly, That there (be certain Com-Rowers which come L; 482. 
feldorn or never in other places, unleſs they be fer,” bur 6nely arflonyſt'| 
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| Artichoak ; and ſee whether the Lettuce, or the Coleflory, &c. become not 


or flaſhy, It were good therefore to make the Tryals following, - 


_ | | 1, -Tsyal would bealſ@ made in Herbs, Poylonous, and Purgative, whoſe |. 


—— > —— 


— ——_ 


hay laberedin Nararal Magick,:' have noted a Sympatby between the Sup; 
1-0 - 


' of Briopy), and Coleworts, ſet near together, one or both will die. The. 


are ſyeculents and therefore the one deceiveth. the other. And the like of | 
Hemlock and Rew, both which draw ſtrong Juyces. 


This obſervation if it holdeth (as it is very probable) is of great uſe; for 
the meliorating of taſte in Fruits, and Efculent Herbs, and of the {ent of | 
Flowers. For 1 do not doubt, bus if the Fig-tree do make tie Rew more 
ſtrong and bitrer, (as the Ancients have nated) good flare of Rew planted 
about the Fig-trce, will make the Fig more ſweet. Now the taſtes thatdo | 
molt offend in Fruits,and Herbs, and Roots, arebitter, harſh, ſour; and watriſh, 


Take Wormwood or Rew, and let it near Letruce, or Coleflory, or 


the ſweeter. | | 
Take a Service-tree, or aCornelian*trce, or an Elder«tree, which we | 


know have Fruits of harſh and _— and fetthem near a Vinc or 
Fig-tree, and fee whether the Grapes or Figs will not be the ſweeter. 

Take Cucumbers or Pumpions, ano ſet them (here and there) amongſt 
Musk.Melons,and fee whether the Melons will not be more winy, and better 
taſted. Ser Cucumbers (likewiſe) amongſt Raddith, and ſee whether the 
Raddiſh will notbe madethe more biting. 

Take Sorrel and fet it amongftRafps, and ſee whether the Raſps will not 
be the ſweeter. | | | 

Take Common Bryar, and ſetit amongſt Violcts or Wall-fowers, and 
fee whether it will not make the Violets or Wall-flowers ſweeter, and leſs 
earthy intheir ſmell, So fet Lertuce or Cucumbers, amongſt Roſemary or 
Bays, and ſee whether the Roſemary or Bays, willnot be the more oderate or 
aromatical. 

Contrariwiſe, you muſt take heed hoy you ſet Herbs together that draw 
muchthe like Juyce. And therefore I think Roſemary willleeſe in ſweetne(s, 
if it beſet with Lavenderor Bays, or the like. Butyer, if you will corrc& the 
ſtrength of an Herb, you ſhall do well to ſet other like Herbs by him, to take 
him,down ;, and if you would fet Tanſey by Angelica, itmay be the Ange-' 
lica would be the weaker and fitter for mixture,in perfume, And if you ; 
ſhould'ſet 'Rew by Common Wormwood , it may be, the Wormwood 
would turn to be liker Reman W ormwood. | 

This Axiom is of large extent; and therefore wonld be ſeycred, and re- 
fined by Tryal, Neither, mult you expe@ to have a pros differcace by this | 
kinde of Culture, but onely further Perfeion. 


— 


jll ; quality; (perhaps). may be diſcharged or attempted, by ſetting Rronger'| | 
Poylans or Purgatives by them. : -;.-'; , ;\ 
.;1x is reported, Thatthe Shrub catied Our Zadjes Seal, ( which is a kinde | 


caule is, for that they be both great Depredators of the Eacth, and one of | 
them Garyeth the other, [The like is aig of Reed, and a Brake , both which | 


-c; Someof the Ancients; andlikewiſe divers of the Modern W ricers, that | | 
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Moon, and ſome principal Stars, andccrtain Herbs, and Plants. - And ſo | 
they have denominated ſome Herbs Solar, and ſome Lunar, and {auch like | 
roys putinto great words, It is manifeſt, thatthere are ſome Flowers that 
have reſpeCt to the Sun in twokindes3 the oneby openingandſhutcing, and | 
the other by bowing and inclining the Head. For Marygolds, Tulippas, Pim- 
| pernel, and indeed moſt flowers do openar [pred theic Leaves abroad; when 
the Sun ſhineth (crene and fair: And again, (in ſome part) cloſe them, or 
gather them inward, cither toward nigl:t, or when the Sky is overcaſt, Of 
this, there needeth no ſuch ſolemn Reaionto be aſſigned; as toſay, That they | 
rejoyceatthe preſence of the Sun, and mourn at the abſence thereof. For 
it isnothing elle, but a little loading of the Leaves, and (Welling them at the 
bottom, with the moiſture of the Air 3 whereas the dry Air doth extend them. 
And they makcic apiece of the wonder, -That Gardcn Claver will hide the 
Stalk, when the Sun ſheweth bright, which isnothing but a full expanſion | 
of the Leaves; for the bowing and inclining the Head, ir is found in the 
great Flower of the Sun, in Marygolds, Wartwort, Mallow flowers, and 
others. The cauſc is ſomewhat more obſcure than the former : ' But I take 
it tobe no other, but that the part, againſt which the Sun beateth; waxeth 
more faint and flaccide in the Stalk, ayd thereby leſs, able to ſupport the 
| Flower. 
| W hat alittle Moiſture willdoin Vegetables,even though they be: dead, | 494+ 
and ſevered from the Earth, appearcth well in the. Experiment of F aglers. 
They take the Beard of an Oat, which (if you mark it well) is wreathed at 
the bottom, and one ſmooth'cntire ſtraw at the top. They take onely the 
part that is wreathed, and cut off the other, leaying the Beard half the 
bredth of a finger in length. Then they make alitcle Croſs of a Quilllong- 
ways, of that part of the Quill which hath the Pith; and Croſs. ways' of 
that piece of the Quill without Pith, the whole Cro(s being the bredihof a 
finger high ; Then they prick /the bottom - where the Pith is, and thereinto 
they put the Oaten-Beard, leaving half of it Ricking forth of the Quill : Then | 
they takea little white Box of Woodto decciye men, aS if ſomewhat inthe | 
Box did work the feat ; in which, with a Pin, they make a little hole, enough | 
to take Bcard, but not tolet the Croſs ſink down, but toftick : Then like- 
wiſe, by way of Impoſture, they make a queſtion: As, whois the:faireſt. 
Woman in the company ? or who hatha Glove or Card ? and cauſe an- 
other ro namedivers perſons; andupon cyery naming, they ſtick the Croſs 
in the Box, haviog firſt put it towards their Mouth, as if ferchawes, 
and the Croſs ſtirreth not : But when they come ro the perſon-thatthey 
would take, as they hold the Croſs totheir Mouth,. they touchthe Beard 
with the tip of their [ongue, and wet it, and ſoſticktheCroſsin the Box,, | 
and then you ſhall (ce it turn finely and foltly, three or four tarns, which is | 
cauſed by the untwining of the Beard by the moifture,; You may fſce it 
more evidently if. you ftick the Croſs berween your fingers, - inſtead; of the 
Box: And therefore you may lec, that this Motion; which is effefted by 
ſa little wet, is ſtronger than theclofing or bending of the Head of # Marys- | 
old. ey: 
: | It is reported by ſome, That the Herb'called Roſa-Sol (whereof rhey | 495. 
make Strowg-Taters) will at the Noon-day,: when the Syn! ſhineth hoc and | 
bright, have a great Dew upanit. And therefore, that the. right name is | 
Re Sols ; which they impute to adelight mnetympeity that ic hath-with | 
the Sun. Men favor wonders. . It were good firlt to be fure, That:the 
Dew that is found upan it, be notthe Dew of the Morning preſerved , | 
when 
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whenthe Dey of other &erbs is breathed away : For it hath a ſmooth and 
thick Leaf chat doth notdiſcharge the Dew ſo foon as other Herbs, that arc 
| more Spungy and Porous. And itmay be Parſlane, or ſome other Herbdoth 
the like, pa. notmarked. But if it beſo, tharit hathmore Dew at Noon 
than inthe Morning, then furcit ſeemeth to be an cxudation of che Hetb ir 
ſclf. As Plums ſweat when they are fer into the Oven : For you will not (I 
| hope) think; thatit is like Gideons Fleece of Wooll, thatthe Dew ſhould fall 
npon that, and no whercelle. ; 

It is certain, that the Hor-dens arc found morc upon Oak Leaves, rhan 
upon A, or Beech, orthe like: But whether any caufc be from the Leaf it 
ſelf, to concot the Dew; or whether it be onely, that the Leat is clofe and 
ſmooth (and therefore drinketh not in the Dew, but preferverth it) maybe 
"doubted. It would be well inquired, whether Manza the Drug, doth fall 
but upon certain Herbs or Leaves oncly. Flowers that have deep Sotkers, do 
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and the Trifoi!) Lilies, and the like. And in them certainly the Flower beareth 
part withthe Dew. ; X 

The Experience is, That the Froth, which they call Woodſare, (being 
like a kinde of Spittle) is found but upon certain Herbs, and thoſe hot ones ; 
as Laychder, Lavender-conon, Sage, Hyſſope, &c. Of the cauſe of this enquire 
further, for it ſeemeth a ſecret. here fallerh'alfo Mildew upon Corn, and 
ſmurteth it: But itmay be, thatthe ſame fallethalſo upon other Herbs, and 
is not.obſerved. 

Ir were good} Tryal were made, whether the great conſent between 
Plants and Water, which is aprincipal nouriſhmentof them, will make an 
Attractionor Diltance; and not at touch onely. Therefore take a Vellel, 
and-in the middle of itmake a falſe bortom of courſe Canvas ; fill it with 
Earth above the Canvas, and let not the Eatth be watred,' then ſow ſome 
| good Secds in that Earth : But under the Canvas, ſome half a foor in 
the bottom of the Veſlel, lay a great Spunge, thorowly wetinr Warer ,- and 
teticlic ſome ten days ; and ſee whether the Sceds will ſprout,and the Earth 
become more moiſt, and the Spunge more dry. The Experiment fortmerly 
mentioned of the Cucumber, creeping to the Pot of Water, is far ſtranger 


thanthis. | 


i 
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He altering of the Sent, Colour, or Taſte of Fruit, by Infuſing, MixinF; 
T orLetting intothe Bark, 'or Root of the Tree, Herb, or Flower, any 
Coloured, Aromatical, or Medicinal Subſtance, arc but fancies. The caufe' 
is, for that thoſe things have- paſſed theirperiod, and nourith not; and all 


_ fro”... | alrcration of Vegetables, in thoſe qualities, muſt be by ſomewhar thar is apt' 
| | to go into the nouriſhment of thePlant. But this is true, that where Kine" 
| feed uporr Wilde Garlick, their Milk taſted plainly of the Garlick. And the 


Fleth of Muttonsis better taſted where the Sheep 


Napeltus, (which is counted the ſtrongeſt poyſon of all Vegerables) which 
with uſe, didnorthurtthe Maid; but poyſoried ſome thathad carnal com- 
pany-with her. $0 it is obſerved by ſome, that thereis a vertuous Brow, \ 
and another withour' vertue, which __ tothe ſhew alike ; bur the ver-? 
c 


ruous'is taken from the Beaſt, that feedeth upon the Mountains, Where 
| there 
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gather in the bottom, a kinde of Honey ; as Honey-S' uckles *both the Woodbine, | 


feed upon' Wilde Thyme, |- 
and other wholſome Herbs. Gale alſo ſpeaketh of the curing of the Scirrws | 
| of the Liver, by Milk of a Cow, that feedeth upon certain Herbs; and Honey | 
in Spain {melleth (apparently) of the Roſemary, Or Orenge, from whence the | 
Beegatherit: And'thercis an old Tradition of a Maiden that' was fed with | 


| 


| 
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chere arc Theriaccl Herbs ; and that without vertue, from thoſe that fed in | 
the Valleys, where no ſuch Herbs arc. Thus far Jam of opinion, that as 

ſtceped Wincs and Beers are very Medicial, andlixewile Bread tempered 

wich divers powders ; foof Meat allo, (as Feb, Fich, CHU, and Eggs) that 

they may be made of great uſe for Medicine and Diet, if che Beaft, Fow!, 

or Fish, be ted with a [pecial kindeof focd, fitfor the diſcale. Ie were adan- 

gerous thing allo for ſecret empoylonments. Bur whether ic maybe ap- 

plied unto Plants, and Herbs, 1 doubt more, becauſe the nourilhment of 
them is a more common Juyce ; which is hardly capable of any ſpecial 

quality until che Plantdo aſlimilatcit. 


Bur leſt our incredulity may prejudice any prntantts operations in | 
this kinde (eſpecially ſince many of the Ancients have ſec them down) we 
think good brictly to p-opound the four Means, which they have deviſed of 


509. 


making Plants Medicinable. The firſt is by (litting of the Root, andinfuling 
into it the Mcdicine, as Hellebore, Opium, Scammomy, Triacle. &c. and then 
.| binding it up again. Thisſcemeth to me the lcaſt probable, becauſe the Root 
drayeth immcdiatcly from the Earth, and ſo the nouriſhment isthe more 
common andlels qualified ; and belides, ir is along time in going up, ere. 
it cometo the Fruit. The ſecond way is, roperforate the Body of the Tree, 
| and there to infuſe the Medicine, irhath theleſs way, and the lefs time togo 

up. The third is, the ſteeping of the Seed or Kernel in ſome Liquor , 
v herein the Medicine is infuſed ; whichT have little opinion of, becauſe | 
the Seed (I doubt) will not draw the parts of the matter which have the 


propriety ; but it will be far the morelikely, it you mingle the Melicine | 


with Dung, for thar the Seed, naturally drawingthe moiſture of the Dung, 
may call in withal ſome of the proprtery. T he fourthis, che Watering of 
the Plant oft, wich an infuſionof the Medicine. This, in one reſpe&t may 
have more force than. the reſt, becauſe the Medicatiog is oft renewed , 
whereas the re!t are applicd, but at onetime; and therefore the vertue may 
the ſooner vaniſh. Bur ſtill I doubt, that the Root is ſomewhat too ſtubborn 
to receive thoſe Fne Impreflions ; and beſides (as I have ſaid before) they 
have a great Hill to goup. 1 judge therefore the likelieſt way to be the 
perf ration of the Body of the Tree, in ſeveralplaces,one abovethe other, 
and the filling of the Holes wich Dung mingled with the Medicine. And 
the Watring of thoſe Lumps of Dung, with _ of an Infuſion of the 
Mcdicine in dunged Water, once inthree or fourdays. 
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== Ur Experiments we take care to be (as we have often 
ſaid,) cither Experiments Fruthifers, or Lucifers ; cither 
of Uſe, or of Diſcovery : For we hate Impoſtures, 
and deſpiſe Curioſitics. Yet becauſe we muſt apply 
our ſelves ſomewhat to others, we will ſet down ſome 
Curioſitics touching Plants. 


| It is a Curioſity to have ſeyeral Fruits upon one Tree; and the more, 
| when ſome of them come early, and ſome come late: So that you may 
| have, uponthe ſame Tree, ripe Fruits all Summer. Thisis caſily done by 
' Grafting of ſeveral Cions upon ſeveral Boughs of a Stock,in a good ground, 
' plentifully fed. So you may haveall kindes of Cherries, an1 all kindes of 
| Plumbs, and Peaches, and Apricots upon one Tree : But, I conceive the 
| Diverſity of Fruits muſt be ſuch, as will graft upon the ſame Stock. And 
' therefore, I doubt, whether you can have Apples, or Pears, or Orenges, 
| upon the ſame Stock, upon which you graft Plumbs. 
Ic is a Curioſity to have Fruits of divers Shapes arid Figures. 7 h's is 
| eaſily performed by Moulding them, when the Fruir is young, with Moulds 
| of Earth or Wood. So you may have Cucumbers, &c. as long as a 
Cane, or as round as a Sphere, or formed like a Croſs. You may have 
alſo Apples in the form of Pears or Lemmons. You may have allo Fruit 
' in more accurate Figures ; as we ſaid of Men, Beaſts, or Birds, accotding 
' as you make the Moulds, wherein you muſt underſtand, that you make 
the Mould big cnough to contain the whole Fruit, when itis gfownto the 


reateſt ; for clſe you will choak the ſpreding of the Fruit , which other- | 


| wiſe wouldſpr&Jit ſelf, and fill the Concave, and fo be turned into the ſhape 


| ceived; 
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deſired ; as it is in Mould-worksof Liquid things. Some doubtmay be con- | 
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ccived, that the k ceping of the Sun from the Fruit, may hurtir : But there 
isordinary experience of Fruit thatgroweth covercd. ,2uere allo, whether 
ſome ſmall holes may not be made inthe Wood, to let in the Sun. And note, 


thatyou may open them when you taKeout the Fruit. = 

It is 2 curioſity to have /nſcriptions or Engravings, in Fruit or Trecs. This 
is caſily performed, by writing with a Needle, or Bedkin, or Knife, or the like, 
when the Fruit or Trecs are young ; for as they grow, fo the Letters will 


' | grow more large, and graphical. 


Teneriſque meds incidere Amores 
CArboribus, creſcent ille, creſcetis 4mores. 


in the Bodies of them, an putting into them Earth holpen with Muck,and 
ſetting Secds or Slips, of Fiolets, Strawberries, Wilde T;me; Camonil, and fuch 
like in the Earth, wherein they do butgrow in the T rec, as they do in Pors, 
though (perhaps) with fome feeding from the Trees: As it would be tryed 
alſo with Shoots of Yines, and Roots of Red-Roſes ; for it may be, they being 
of a more Ligneous Nature, will incorporate with the Trecit ſelf. 

It is an ordinary curioſity to form Trees and Shrubs (as Roſemary, Juni- 
per, and the like) into ſundry ſhapes ; which is done by moulding them 
within, and cutting them without. But they are bur lame things, being 
too ſmall to keep — —_ ; great Caſtles _ of Trces upon ” of 
Timber, with T urrets and Arches, were ancicntly matters of magnih- 
CENCE. 

Amongſt curioſitics, I ſhall place Colouration, though ir be ſomewhat 
better ; for Beauty in Flowers is their pre-cminence. It isobleryed by ſome, 
chat Gily-Flowers, Sweet-Hilliams, Violets, that arc coloured, if they be neg- 


turn White. And it is probable, that the White, with much culture,. may 


of Nouriſhment; except in Flowers that arc onely white, and admit no 
other colours. 

It is good therefore to ſec what Natures do accompany what colours ; 
for by that you ſhall have light,” how to induce colours, by producing 
thoſe Natures. Whitcs arc more inodorate (for the moſt part) than Flowers 
of the ſame kinde colourcd ; as is found in fingle Whicc Violets, White 
Roſes, White Gilly-Flowers, White Stock: Gilly-Flowers, &c. We finde al- 
ſo, that Bloſſoms of Trees that are White, are commonly inodorate ; as 


| Cherries, Pears, Plums, whcreas thoſe of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 


Peaches, arc bluſhy, and ſmell ſweet. The cauſc is, for that the ſubſtance 
that maketh the Flower, is of the thinneſt and fineſt of the Plant ; which allo 
makerth Flowers to be of fo dainty Colours. And it it be too ſparing agd 
thin, it attaincth no ſtrength of odor, except it be in ſuch Plants as arc 
very ſucculent; whereby they need rather to be ſcantcd in their nouriſh- 


Plant be of Nature toput forth White Flowers oncly, and thoſc not thinor 
dry, they are commonly of rank and fulſome ſmell ; as May-Flowers and 

White Lilies. | 
Contrariwiſc, in Berrics, the White is commonly more delicate and 
{weet ir. taſte, than the Coloured ; as we ſee in white Grapes, in white 
Raſpes, in white Strawbcrcics, in white Currans, &c. The cauſc is for yr 
| the 


—— 
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that it were beſt to make the Moulds ——_ glucd, or cemented together, | 


You may have Trees apparclled with Flowers or Herbs by boring holes | 


Iced, and neither Watered, nox new Moulded, nor Tranſplanted, will 


turn coloured ; for this is certain, That the white colour cometh of ſcarcity | 


ment, than repleniſhed, to havethem ſweet. As we ſee in White Satyrion, | 
| which is of a dainty ſmell; and in Bcan-flowers, 8&c. And again, if the 


[ 
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the culeurcd arc more juyccd, and courſer juyced ; and therefore not ſo 


well and equally concocted, bur the white ace benter proportiuned 5s the | 


diſgcſtion of the Plant. | 
ſins, &c. and the choiceſt Plumbs are black; the Malberry, (which. though 
they call it a Berry, is a Fruit) is better the Black, thanthe: White,-/; The 
Haryeſt White-Plumb, is a baſe Plumb; and the Ferdogcio and W hire. Dare- 
Plumb, are nogvcry good Plumbs:: The cauſe is, -for that they are all 
-over-watry: Whereas an higher ConcoGion is required for fiycernets;:or 
plcaſure of taſte ; and therefore all your dainty Plumbs, are alictle dry, 
and come from the Stone ; as the C e- Plumb; the. Damoſin-tlumb, the 


are of the Nacurc of Eerrics, ſweeteſtſuch- as are paler, as che Cam-(herty, 
which inclinecth more to White, is ſweeter than the REd 5: but the Agrias is 
more lore. >7L A ont-.1 
Take Gilliflowers Seed, of one kinde of. Gils:Mtets (as of the Clove-Gilli- 
flower which is the moſt common ) and fow it, and'there will come up 
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| 
| 


| 


| 
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forth. And itis notedeſpecially, that thoſe which-do come up. Puxple, do 


coming up from one Seed, would be tryed alſo in Zarks-foor, AHonk-heod, 


Gillifowers, ſome of one colour, and ſome of another, caſually, ' as the 
>ced meeteth with nouriſhment' in the Earth : So that the Gardiners finde; 
that they may have two orthree Roots amongſt an hundred thatarcrarc, 
anJ of great price, as Purple | C:rnation of ſeveral ſtripes.' The cauſe is: (no 
doubt) that in Earth, thoughitbe contiguous; andin ane Bed thereate very 
ſeveral ]uyces; andas the Seed doth caſually mecetwith them, fo ixcomerh 


— 


always come up lingle ; the Juyce, as irfecmeth, notbeing able to futhce! a 
ſucculent colour, and a double Leaf. 1 his'Experiment of ſevctal colours. 


Toppy, and Hollioak. * L $ 

Few Fruits are coloured Red within ;. the 2neen-Appleis, and another 
Apple,called the Roſe- Apple; <Aulberries likewile,and Grapes,though molt to- 
ward the skin. Thereisa Peach allo, that hath acircle of Red towards the 
ſtone; and the #grtor- Cherry is ſomewhat Red within: Burt no Pear, nor 


Butin Fraits. the white commonly is meancr, as in. Pear» Plumhe; Dams- 


| wag | 


— 


Peach, the eApricor, &«s. Yet ſome Fruirs which grow not to be;Black, | Ip 


— 


Warden, nor Plumb, nor C Apricot, although they have: (many times) Red 
ſides, are culoured Red within. ' The cauſe may be enquired. , 2 
The general colour of Plants is Green, whichis a colour tharno Flower 
is of. There is a greeniſh Prime-&#oſe, butir is pale, and ſcarce a green; .the 
Leaves of ſome Trees turn alittle Murrey or Reddiſh, and they;/be com- 
monly young Leaves that do fo; as it is in Oaks and Vines. And Haſle- 
Leaves rotinto a Yellow; and fome Holies had part 6f their Leaves Yellow, 
that are (to all ſeeming) as trell) and ſhining as the Green. I ſuppoſe 3llo, 


N n. — 


that Yellow is a Icfs ſucculent colour than Green: and a degree” nearct 
White. Forit hath been norcd, that thoſe Yellow Leaves of Holy, Rand 
evertoward the North or North-Eaſt. Some Roors arc Yellow, as Carrets; | 
and ſome Flznts, Blood-red, Stalk and Leaf, and all; as _Ameranchas. - Some 
Herbs incline to Purple andRed; as akinde of Saze-doth ;; and a kinde of 
e Mint, and Roſa Solis, &c. Andiome have W hite Leaves, as another kinde 
of Saze, and another kinde of Mine: But C/Iure and a fair Purple arc 
never found in Leaves. Fhis ſheweth, that Flowers arc madg of refined | 
Juyce of the Earth, and fo are Fruits; but Leaves of 2 more eourle and 
common. 257 
Iris a curiofity alſo ro make Flowers double, which js effetedby,ofren 
removing them into new Earrh ;/ as _— contrary part, dankle Orgs, 
| | Y 
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| lating of Flowers, (as Stock-Gilliflowers, Roſes, Musk-Roſes, &c.) doth 


| rhem-mote tender and delicate. If a Cions or Shoot fit to be let inthe 
- Groutid; have the Pith finely taken forth /andnotaltogether, but ſome of it 
| Stohe. And the like isfaifÞ be of dividing a quick Tree downto the Ground, 


| or no Seets'3 andiit is very probable, that-any fowre Fruit graficd upon a 


{| of the Seeds, before they buy them, whether they be good or no, by putting 


Natur of Hiſtory : 


by ni leQting,and notremoving,prove ingle. Andthe way todo it ſpeedily, 
orſet Seeds, or Slips of Flowers3 and as ſoon as they come up, co 
remoyethem into new ground that isgood : Enquire alſo, whether inocu- 
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nor tmake'them double. There is a Chercy-Tree that hach double Bloſloay, 
-but that Tree beareth noFruit; and, it may be, that the Came means which 
applicd/to the T rec; doth extreamly accelerate the Sap to tile and break 
; forth, 'would make the Tree ſpend ir felf in Flowers, ang thoſe ro become 
"double; which wereagreat pleaſure to [ce, eſpecially in App!e-trees, Peach- 
xrrees, ind Almond-rrees, that have Btofſoms Bluſh coloured. 

 . The making of Fruits without Core or Stone, is likewiſe acprioſity, | - 
and[/omewhar betcer; becauſe whattoever maketh them ſo, is like to nuake 


left, the better to ſave the lifc) it will bear a Fruit with little or no Core or 


-and raking our the Pith, and then binding it up again. 
It is-reportedalfo, that a Citron grafted upon mn will have ſmall 


 Srock that beareth a ſweeter Fruit, may both make the Fruit (weeter, and 
mote void of the harſh matter ot Kernels or Seeds. 

- "Tt isreported, "that not onely the taking out of the Pith, but theſtopping 
ofthe Juyce of rhe Pith from riſingin the midſt, and turning it to riſe on the 
outfide, will make the Fruit without Core or Stone; as if you ſhould borea 
Tree cleat thorow, andput a wedge io. Itis true, there is ſome affinity be- 
tween the Pith and the Kernel, becauſe chey are both of a hatſh ſubſtance, 
and both placed inthe midſt. - 

It is reported, that Trees watered perpetually with warm Water, will 
make a Fruit with littte of no Core gr Stone. And the rule is general, That 
whtatfocyer will make a wilde Tree, a Garden Tree,will make a Garden Tice 


to have ke Cote or Stohe. 


Ap HeRule is certain, That Plants for want of Culture, degenerateto be 
baſer in the ſame kinde ; and fametimes ſo far, asto change into another 
'kinde.'' 4, The Randing long, and notbeing removed, maketh them dege- 
| herate, -2. Drought, unleb che Earth of itſelf be moiſt, doth the like. 3. 50 
- doth removing into worſe Earth, orforbearing tocompoſt the Earth ; as we 
ſce, that Warer-Mintcurneth into Field Minr, and the Colewort iato Rape by 
'nepleCt $ &c. TALE a | 


W hatſoever Fruic ufeth to be fer upon a Root, or a Slip, if it be ſown, 
| will degenerate; Grapes ſown;Figs, Almonds, Pomegranate Kernels towr, 
make the Fruits degenerate, -and become wilde. And again, moſt of thoſc 
{ Fratits thar ufeto be grafted, if theyibe fer of Kernels, orStones degenerate. 
! It is ttties that Peaches (as hath been touched before) do better upon Stones 
| ſer, than upon grafting : And the rule of Exception ſhould ſeemto berhis, 
| Thatwhatfoever Plant requireth much moiſture, proſpercth better upon th; 
Stone of Kerne), than-upon the (Graft, For the Stock, though it givarh a fincr 
| eouriſhmenr, yer itgiverh a canter,chan the Earth ar large. 
Seeds, if they be very old, and yet have {trength enough to bring forth a 
[| Plant; make the Plant degenerate. And therefore skilful Gardiners make try al 


them 
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them in Water gently boiled; and if they be good, they will ſprout within half « 
an hour, | Lt, 
It is ſtravge which is reported, That Baſi! coo much expoſed to the Sun, 
doth turn into J/ilde Time : Although thote two Herbs ſeem co have tmall | 
Affinity; but Babil is almoſt the onely hot Herb that hath fat and fuccculent 
Leaves; which Oylineſs it it be drawn forth by theSun, it is like itwull make 
1 very great change. TE: +: | 

Thereis an old Tradition, that Boxghs of Oak put intothe Earth, will put 
forth Wilde Vines; which if it be true, (no doubt) ic is not the Oak that turneth 
into a Yine, but the Cak-bough putritying, qualifieth- the. Earth to put forth a 
Vine of it (elf. | RETS 

It is not impoſſible, and I have heard it verified, that, upon cutting down 
of an old Timber-Tree, the Stub hath put out ſometimes a Tree of another 
kindc3 as that Beech hath put forth Birch : Which ifit be true,the cauſe may 
be, forthat the old Stub is roo ſcant of. Juyceto put forth thetormer Tree; 
and therefore putterh forth a Tree of ſmaller kinde, that needeth iets Nou- 
riſhment. (51.1: 
There is an Opinion in the Countrey , Thar if the ſame Graynd be oft 
(own with the Grain that grew upon it, it will, in the end, grow to- be of a | 
baſer kinde. | , 7 2070539 1-5 

It is certain, that in Sterile Years, Corn ſown will grow to an ocher | 
kinde. | | | 

Grandia ſepe quibus mandayimus Hordea Sulcis, ' 
Infelix Lolium, & ſteriles dominatur Avene. 


And generally it isa Rule, that Plants chat are brought forth by Culture, 
as Corn, will ſooner change into other Species,than thoſc that come of them- 
ſelves : For that Culture givcth but an Adventitious Nature, which ismore 


eaſily pur off, 


This work of the Tranſmuration of Plants, one into another, is inter 214g- 
nalia Nature : For thc Tranſmntation of Species is, inthe yulgar Philoſophy, pro- 
nounced impoſſible : And certainly, it is a thing of difficulty, and requireth 
deep ſearch into Nature : But ſeeing there appear fomemanifcit inſtances of 
it, the opinion of impoſlibility is to be rejeed, and the means thereof to | 
befound out. We fee that in Living Creatures, that come of PutrefaQion, 
there is much Tranſmutration of one into another, As Caterpillersturn into 
Flies, &c. And it ſhould ſeem probable, that whatſoever Creature haviog | 
life, is generated without Secd, that Creature will change out of one Spe- | 


cies into another; for it is the Seed, and the Nature of it, which locketh 
and boundeth in the Creature , that it.doth not expatiate. So as we may | 
well conclude, that ſeeing the Earth of itſelf, doth put forth Plants with- 
out Seed ; thereforc Plants may well haye a Tranſmigration of Species. 
Wherefore wanting Inſtances, which do-occur, welſhall give DireQRionsof 
the moſt likely tryals: And generally, we would not have thoſe that read | 
this work of Sylys Sylyarum , account it ſtrayge, or thinkjthat it is an over- | 
haſte,' that we have let down particulars untried : For, contrariwiſe, in. our: 
own eſtimation, we account ſuch particulars more worthy than thoſe that | 
are already tryed and known. For theſe latter -muſt be taken as you 


finde them, but the other do leyel point blauk at the inventing of caules 
andAxioms. Rs | 
| Firſt, 
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Natural Hiſtory , 
Firſt, therefore you muſt make account,that it you will have one Plant 
change into another, you muſt have the Nouriſhment over-rulc the Secd : 
And therefore you are topractie it by Nouriſhments as contrary as may be, 


—— — — 


wiſe with Seeds that are of the weakeſt ſort, and have leaſt vigor, You ſhall 
do well therefore to take Marſh Herbs, and plant them upon tops of Hills 
and Champaijgns; and ſuch Plants as require much moilture, upon Sandy 
and very dry grounds. As for example, Marſh-Mallows, and Sedge upon 
Hills, Cucumber and Lertuce Seeds, and Colcworts upon a Sandy Plat ; fo 
contrariwiſe plant Buſhes, Heath, Ling, and Brakes upon a Wet or Marth 
Ground. This I coneeiveal(o, that all Eſculent and Garden Herbs, ſer upon 
thetops of Hills, will prove more Medicinal, thoughleſs Eſculent, than they 
were before. And it may be likewiſe, ſome Wilde Herbs you may make 
Salet Herbs. This is the firſt Rule for Tranſmutation of Plants. 

The ſecond Rule ſhould be to bury ſome few Seeds of the Herb you 
would change amongl(t other Seed, ; and then youſhall ſee whetherthe Juyce 
of thole other Seeds do rot (fo qualifie the Earth, as it will alter the Sced 
whereupon you work. As for example, Put Parfly.lecd amongit Onion-ſeed, 
or Lettuce-ſeed amongſt Parſly-ſeed, or Baſil-ſeed amonglt Thymec-ſecd, 
and (ec the change of raſte or otherwiſe. But you {ſhall do well to put the | 


; 


the Forcign Secd. 
The third Rule ſhall bethe making of ſome mediy, or mixture of Earth, 


with ſomeother Plants bruiſed; or ſhaved, citherin Leaf orRoot: As for ex- 
ample make Earth, with a mixture of Colewort Leaves ſtamped, and (ct in 
it Artichoaks, or Parſnips: So take Earth made with Hajoram, or Origanuum, 
or Wilde Thyme, bruiſed, or ſtamped, and ſet in it Fennel-ſeed, &c. In which 
operation, the Proces of Nature till will be, (asI conceive,) not chat the Herb 
you work upon, ſhould draw the Juyce of the Foreign Herb ; (for that 
opinion we have formerly reje&ed ) but there will be a new confeRion 
of mould, which perhaps will alter theSced, and yet not tothe kinde of the 
former Herb. 

The fourth Rule ſhall be to mark what Herbs fome Earths do put forth 
of themſelves, andto take that Earth, and to Pot it, octo Velel it; and into 
that, ſet che Seed you would change : As for Example, take from under 
Walls, or thelike ; where Nettles put forth in abundance, the Earth which 

ou ſhall there finde, without any String or Root of the Nettles; and pot 
that Earth, and ſetin is Stock-Gilly-flowers, or Wall-flowers, &c. Or ſow 
in the Seeds of them, and ſee what the event will be; ortake Earth, that you 
have prepared to put forth CHuſhroems of it (elif, (whereof you ſhall finde 
ſome inſtances following ,) and ſow it in Purſlane-ſced, or Lettuce-ſeed ; for 
intheſe Experiments, it islikely enough, that the Earth beingaccuſtomed to 
| ſend forth one kinde of Nouriſhment, will alter the new Seed. 

The fifth Rule ſhall be, to make the Herbgrow contrary to his nature, as 
to make Ground Herbs riſe in height : As for example, Carry Camomile, or 
Wilde Thyme, orthe GreenStrawberry, upon ſticks, as youdo Hops upon 
| Poles, and lee what theevent will be. 

The ſixth Rule fhall be tro make Plants grow out of the Sun, or open 


| Air; for that isa great mutation in Nature, and may incuce achange in the 
| Sced : As barrel up Earth, and ſow ſome Seedin jt, and put inthe bottom | 


of a Pond, or put it in ſome great hollow Tree ; try alſo the ſowing 
| of 
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Seed you would change into a little Linnen Cloth, that it mingle not with 


to the Nature of the Herb; ſoneverthelets as the Herb may grow, and likes | 


| 


[ 
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up 
will be. 


Sun ; and beſidcs, they are nor glutted with too much nouriſhment ; 


ſtature. Laſtly, they are kept warm, and that cycr in Plants hcelpeth 
mounting. | 


Trees that are of themſclves full of Heat, ( which heat appeareth by 
their inflamable Gums) as Firrs, and Pines, mount of themſelves in eighth 


heat, ano partly tenuity of Juyce; both which ſend the 5ap upwards. As for 
Juniper, it is but a>hrub, and groweth not big enough in Body co maintain a 
call Tree. 

It is reported, that a good ſtrong Canvas, ſpred oyer a Tree graft- 
ed low, ſoon after it putteth forth , will dwarf ir, and make it ſpred. 
The cauſe is plain ; for that all things that grow, will grow as they fiade 
room. 

Trees are generally ſet of Roors or Kernels; but if you fet them of Slips, 
(as of ſome Trees you may, by name the ©Hulberry) lome of the Slips will 
take ; and thoſe that rake, (asis reported) will be Dwarf-rrees The cauſe 
is, for that a $/ip draweth nouriſhment more weakly, than either a Root or 
K ernel. | 

All Plants that put forth their Sap haſtily, havetheir Bodies not propor- 
| tionable to their length, and therefore they are Winders and Creepers ; as 
| Ivy, Briony, Hops, Woodbine : Whercas Dwarfing requireth a flow putting 
| forth, and leſsvigor of mounting. 


— 


4 * 


He Scripture faith, That Solomon wrote a Natural Hiſtory, from the 
T Caller of Libans, to the MoSggrowing upon the Wall ; for ſo thebeſt 
Tranſlations have it. And it is true, that 24of is but the Rudiment of a Plane, and 
(asit were) the Xould of Earth or Bark. 


Moff groweth chiefly upon Ridges of Houſes, tiled or thatched, and 
upon the Creſts of Walls, and that Moſs is of a lightſome and pleaſant 
Green. The growing upon Slopcs is cauſed for that. Mols, as on the 
| One ſide it cometh of Moiſture and Water, fo on the other fide the 

W atcr mult but flide, and not ſtand or pool. And the growing upon 
| Tiles, or Walls, &c. is cauſed, for that thoſe dried Earths, having not 
moiſture ſufficient to put forth a Plane, do praftice Germination by put- 
ting forth Moſs ; though when by age, or otherwiſe, they grow to re- 
lent and reſolve. they ſometimes put forth Plants; as Wall-flowers. 
And almoſt all Moſs hath here and there little Stalks, beiides the low 
Thrum. 

Mo groweth ou» Allcys, eſpecially ſuchas lye cold, andupon the 
North ; as indivers Tarraſes. And again, if they be much trodden ; orif 


Earth putteth forth Moſs. 


L 3 


y 
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of Seeds in the bottoms of Cavcs; and Pots with Seeds ſown , hanged F 
in Wells, ſome diftancc from the Water , and ſee what the cvent 


T is certain, that T imber-Trees in Coppice IWoods, grow more upright, and | 
more free from under Boughs, than thoſe that ſtand in the Fields» The 
cauſe whercof is, for that Plants have a natural motion to ger to the 


for that the Coppice ſhareth with them, and Repletjon ever hindreth- 


without Side-boughs, till they come towards the top. The cauſe is partly 


they were atthe firſt gravelled: For whercſoever Plants are kept down, the | 


Old | 


' Lowneſs, end 
' Dwarfing of 
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Old Ground, that hath becn long unbroken up, gathercth Mols; and 


therefore Husbandmenule to cure their Paſturc»{5rounds, when they grow 
co Moſs, by Tilling them for a year, or two: Which allo dependeth upon 
the ſame cauſe ; for that the more ſparing and{tarving Juycc of the Earth, 
inſufficient for Plants, doth breed Mos. 

Old Trees are more Moſlie, (far) than young, ; for that the Sap is not 
ſo frank as to riſe all ro rhe Boughs, but tireth by the way, and puiteth out 

Fountains have 24f growing upon the Ground about them; 

HMuſcoſi Mo ws 

Thecaulſe is, for that the Fountains drain the Water from the Ground adja- 
cent, and leave but ſufficient moiſture to breed Mof; and belides, the cold- 
neſs of the Water conduccthto the ſame. 


The 2f of Trees, is a kinde of Hair ; for itis the [uyce of the Tree,that | 


is excerned, anddoth not aſſimilate, andupon great Ircces rhe Mobs gather: 


eth a figure, like a Leaf. 
The moiſture fort of Trees yicld little Moſs, as we (ec in £Afts, Poplars, 


Wilows, Beeches, &c. Which is partly cauſed for the reaſon that hath becn 


given of the frank putring up of the Sap into the Boughs ; and partly, for 
that the Barks of thoſe Trees are more cloſe and ſmooth, than thoſe of 
Oaks, and Aſhes, whereby the Mols can the hardlier jflue our. 

In Clay Grounds, all Fruit Trees grow full of Moſs, both upon Body 
and Boughs ; which is cauſed, partly by the coldnefs of the Ground, whereby 
the Plants nouriſh leſs ; and partly by the toughneſs of the Earth, whereby 
the Sap is fſhutin, and cannot get up, to ſpred fo frankly as it ſhould 
do. | | 

We have ſaid heretofore, that if Trees be hide-bound, they wax lefs 
fruitful and gather Moſs; and that they are holpen by hacking, &c. And 
therefore by the reaſon of contraries, if Trecs be bound in with Cords oc 
ſore outward Bands, they will put forth more Moſs: Which (I think) 
hapneth to Trees that ſtand bleak, and upon the cold Winds. Ir would 
alſo be tried, whether, if you cover a Tree , ſomewhat thick upon the 
top, after his powling, it will not gather more Moſs. I think alto, the 
Wartring of Trces with cold Fountain Water will make them grow full of 
Moſs. 

There is a Moſs the Perfumers have, which cometh out of Apple-T recs, 
that hath an excellent ſent. Quere, particularly for the manner of the 

rowth, and the nature of it. And for this Experiments ſake, being athing 
of price, I have ſet down the laſt Experiments, how to multiply and call on 


Moſles. | 
Next unto Mol-, 1 will ſpeak of CHusbromes, Which ate likewiſe an 


unperſe& Plant. The Muſhromes have two ſtrange properticsz the one, | 


that they yicld ſo delicious aMeat; the other, that they come up ſo haſtily, 


as ina night, and yet they are unſown. And therefore ſuch as arc Upſtarts |. 


in State, they call in reproach, Atwhromes. It muſt needs be therefore, that 
they be made of much moiſture ;| and that moiſture far, groſs, and yer 


ſomewhat concotted, And (indeed) we finde, that Mushromes cauſc the | 
accident, which we call Incubw, or the Hare in the Stomach. And there. 


fore the Surfeit of them may ſuffocate and empoyſon. Andthis ſheweth, 
that they are windy ; and that windineſs is groſs, and ſwelling , not 


ſharp or griping. And upon the fame reaſon Amsbremes are a venercous | 
|| Meat, | Tt | | 


_ —_— 
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lt is reported, that the Bark of whiteor Red Popiar, (which areof tie| 547. 
moilteſt of Trees) cut ſmall, and caſt into Furrows well dunged, will caute 
the gcound to put forth Afwbromes, at all ſeaſons of the year fit tobceaten , 
ſome add to the mixcure Leaven of Bread, reſolved in Water. 

It is reported, that if a Hilly-ficld, where the (tubble js Rtanding, be ſet on 
fire, in the ſhowry ſcalon, it will put forth great ſtore of Muhromes. 

It is reported, that Harts-Horn ſhaken, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with] 5 49. 
Dung,ard watred, putteth up Afwbromes, And we know that Harts-Horn is 
of a tat 4nd clammy ſubſtance : And it may be Ox-Hern would do the 


like. 


_— 


It hath been reported, thoughit be ſcarce credible,thac Ivy hachgrown 550. 
out of a Stags-Hory; which they ſuppoſe did rather come from a confrica. 
tion of the Horn upon the Ivy, than from the Horn it ſelf. There is not 
known any ſubſtance, but Earth, and the Procedeurs of Earth , (as Tile-; 
Stone, &c.) that yicldethany Mols, or Herby ſubſtance. There may berryal 
made of ſome Seeds, as that Fennel-Seed, Multard-Seed, and Rape-Seed, | 
putintoſomelirtle holes made in the Horns of Stags, or Oxen, to lce if they 
will grow. | 

There isalſo another unperſeQ Plant,that (inſhew) is like agreat Muſh | 55l. | 
rome: And it is ſometimes as broad as ones Hat, which they call a Toads- 
fool; but it is not Eſculent, and it groweth (commonly) by a dead'Stub of 
a Trec, andlikcwiſc about the Roots of rotten Trees; and therefore ſeemerh 
to take his Juyce from Wood purritied, Which ſheweth by the way, that 
Wood purriged yieldetha frank moiſture. 

There is a Cake that groweth upon the ſide of a dead Free, thathath 552+ } 
| gotten no name, bur itis large and of a Cheſaut colour, and hardand pithy;} - |] 
whereby it ſhould ſeem, that even dead Trees forget not their putting forth, ; | 
| No more than the Carcafſes of Mens Bodies that put forth Hair and Nails for | 
a time. 

There is a Cod or Bag that groweth commonly in the Fields; that at| 5 53. 
firſt is hard like a Tennis-Ball, and white; and after growth of a Muſhrome 
colour, and full of light duſt upon the breaking; and is thought to be dan- | 
gerous for the eycs, if the Power get into them, andto be good for Kibes. 
Belike it hath a Corcofive, and fretting Nature. 

There is an Herb called Jews-Ear, that groweth upon the Roots, and] 554. * 
lower parts of the Bodies of Trees, eſpecially of Elders, and ſometimes Aſhes. 

Ic hath a ſtrange propriety ; forin warm Water, it ſwelleth, and openeth ex- { 
treamly. Ic is not green, but of adusky brown colour, And it is uſed for | 
ſquinancies, and inflamations in the Throat, whereby ir ſeemeth to have a| 
mollifving, andlenitying vertue, | 

Tncie is a kinde of Spongy excreſcence, which groweth chiefly upon 559 | 
the Roots of the Laſer-T'ree, and ſomctimes upon Cedar, and other Trees. | 
It is very white, and light, and fryablez which we call Axarick, It is famous in | 
Phyſick for tne purging of tough Flegm. And it is allo an excellent opencr | 
for the Liver , bur offenſtve to the Stomach ; and in taſte ir is, at thefuſt | 
ſweet and afcer bitter. — 

We finde no Super-Plagt, that is a formed Plant, but Xfſelroe. They 556. 
have an idle Tradition, that there is a Bird called a Mſet-Bird, that feedetb 
upon a Seed, which many t:mes ſhe cannot diſgeſt, and ſo expelleth it 
whole with her Excrement 3 which falling upon a Bough of a Tree, that ſ 
hath ſome rife, putteth forth Adſelroe. Bur this is a Fable ; for it is not 
probable, that Birds ſhould feed upon thatthey cannordiſgeſt, But allow 
| MES ae BR | that, 
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that, yet it cannot be for other Reaſons : For firſt, it is found bur upon 
certain Trees; and thoſe Trees bearno ſuch Fruit, as may allure that Bird to | 
ſit andfeed upon them. It may be, that Bird feedeth upon the Miſleltoe- 
Bzrries, and ſo is often found there ; which may have given occaſion tothe 
+fale, But that which maketh an end of the queſtion is, that Miſſeltoe hath 
been found to put forth under the Boughs, and not (onely) abovethc Boughs ; 
ſo it cannot be any thing that falleth upon che Bough. Miflclcoe groweth 
| chiefly upon Crab-rrees, Apples-trees, ſometimes upon H fl:s, and rarcly 
upon Oaks; the Mifleltoe whereof is counted very Medicinal. It js ever 
green, Winter and 2ummer, and beareth a white gliſtering Berry; and itis a 
| Flanr, utterly differing from che Plant, upon which it groweth. T'wo things 
therefore may be certainly fer down : Firſt, that Superfztation muſt be by 
' abundance of Sap, in the Bough that putteth ir forth, Sccondly, that that 
Sap muſt be ſuch as the Tree doth excern, and cannot aflimilate, for & ſe it 
wouldgo into aBovgh; and beſides,it ſccmeth to be more fat and unAuous, 
than the ordinary Sap of the Tree; both by the Berry which is clammy, and 
by that it continueth green Winter and Summer, which the Tree doth 


4 nor. 


This Experiment of Mifſeltve may give light to other praQices; therefore 
tryal would be made, by ripping of the Bough of a Crab-tree inthe Batk, and 
watcring of the Wound every day, with warm watcr dunged, to lee if it 
would bring forth Miſleltoe, or any ſuchlike thing, But it were yet more 
likely, to try it with ſome other watering or anointing, that werenotſonatu- 
ral tothe Trceas Wateris ; as Oyl, or Barm of Drink, &c, Sv they be ſuch 
thiogs as kill notthe Bough. 

It weregood totry, What Plants would put forth, if they be forbidden 
to putforth their natural Boughs: Powl thercſore a Trec, and cover it, ſome 
thickneſs with Clay on the top, and ſee what it will put forth. I (uppole it 
will put forth Roots 3 for ſo will a Cions, beirg turned down into Clay. 


| Therefore in this Experiment alſo, the Tree would be cloſed with ſomewhat 


that is not ſo natural to the Plant as Clay is ; try it with Leather, or Cloth, or 
Painting, ſoit be not hurtful rothe Tree, And itis certain, that a Brake hath 
bcen known to grow out of a Pollard. 

A Man may count the Prickes of Trees to bea kinde of Excreſcence, for 
they will never be Boughs, ror bear Leaves. The Plants that have Prickles, 
are Thorns, Black and White ; Bryer, Roſe, L:mmon«trees, Crab-trces, 
Goosberry, Berberry ; theſe have it in the Bough, The Plants that have 
Prickles in the Leaf arc, Holly, Juniper, Whin-buſh, Thiſtle ; Nettles alſo 
have a ſmall venemous Prickle; to hath Borrage, bur harmleſs. The cauſe 
mult be, haſty putting forth, want of moiſture, and the cloſcneſs of the Bark : 
For the haſte of the Spirit to put forth, and the want of nouriſhmene to pur 
forth a Bough, andthe cloſeneſs of the Bark, cauſe Prickles in Boughs; and 
therefore they arc ever like a Pyramy, for that the moiſture ſpendeth after a lite 
tle putting forth. And for Frickles in Leaves, they come 1lſo of putting forth 
more Juyce intothe Leaf, that can ſprcd in the Leat ſmoo:h; and therefore 
the Leaves otherwiſeare rough,2s Burrage and Nettles are. As for the Leaves 
, of Holly, they arc ſmooth, but never plain, bur asit were with folds for the 
; ſame cauſe. 
| There be alſo Plants, that though they have no Pcickles, yet they have a | 
| Kinde of Downey or: Velvet Rine upontheir Leaſes ; as Reſe-Campion Stock» 
 Giltiflowers, Colrs-foot ; which Down or Nap cometh of a ſubrile Spirit, in a 
| ſoft or tar ſubſtance. For it is certain, that both Stock-Giliflowers, and Roſe- 


| Campaions, | 
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Century F I. 
Campions, ſtampcd, have been applied ( with ſucceſs ) to the Wreſts of 
thoſe that have had Tertian or Quarten Agues ; and the Vapor or Colts-foot - ' 
| have a fanative vertue towards the Lungs, and the Leaf alſois healing in 
| Shrg ay. 
| Another kinde of Fxcreſcence is an Exudation of Plants, joyned with $65, 
| PutrefaQion, as we ſec in Oak-Apples, which are found chiefly uponthe | 
| Leaves of Oaks, and the like upon Willows : And Countrey people haye a 
 kinde of Prediion, that if the Oak-Apple, broken, be full of Worms, ir is 
 aſignof apeſtilent year ; whichis a likely thing, becauſc they grow of cor- | 
| ruption. 
F There is alſo upon Sweer, or other Bryer, a fine Tuft, or Bruſhof Moſs 563. 


| of divers colours; Which if you cut, you ſhallever finde full of little white | 
| Worms. | 
| TTis certain, that Earth taken our of the Foundations of Yaus and Houſes | *$3- 

' L and bottomsof Yels, andthen put into Pots, will put forth ſundry kinde HORSES | 
' of Herbs : Butſome time is _—_— for the Germination; for if it be taken |touching the | 
| but from a Fathom deep, it will put forththe firſt year, if much deeper, not Producing of 
; perfe# Plants 

, till aftera year or two. whkens Seed, 


cy — — 
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| The nature of the Plents growing out of the Farth ſo taken up, doth fol- | 5654. | 
low the nature of the Mould it felf, as if the Mould be oft and tine, ir put- | 
' teth forth ſoft Herbs ; as Graſs, Plantine, and the like : If the Earth be | 
' harder and courſer, it putteth forth Herbs more rough, as Thiſthes, Firs, | 
' Oc. 
| It is common Experience, that where LAley: are cloſegrayelled, the | 565. 
| Earthputreth forth the firſt year Knot Graf, and after Spire Graff. The cauſt 
' is, forthat the hard Gravel or Pebble at the firſt laying, willnot ſuffer the 
| Graf to come forth upright, bur turneth it ro finde his way where it can ; 
' bur after thatthe Earth is ſomewhat looſened atthe top, the ordinary Graſs 
| cometh up. | 
| Itis reported, that Earth being taken our of ſhady and watry Woods, | 566. | 
' ſome depth, and potted, will purtorth Herbs of a fat and juycy ſubſtance; | 
' as Penny-wort, Purſlane, Fouſleek, Pemy- Royal, &+. ; 
The Water alſo doth ſend forth Plants that have no Roots fixedin the | 587- | 
bottom ; butthey are leſs perfect Plants being almoſt bur Leaves, and thoſe f 
ſmall ones: Such is that we call Duck-weed, which hath a Leaf no bigger |; 
' then a Thyme Leaf, bur of a freſher Green, and puttcth forth a little F 
| ſtring intothe Warer, far from the bottom. As for the Water-Lilly, it hath | 
| a Rootinthe Ground; and ſo have anumber of other Herbs that grow in 
{ Ponds: 
| .  Itisreported by ſome of the Ancients, and ſome Iodern Teffimony like- | 568. | 
| wiſe, that there be ſome Plants, that grow upon the top of the Sea; being 
| ſuppoſed to grow of ſome concretion of Slime from the Water, where the 
| Sun heateth hot, and wherethe Seaſtirrethlittle. As for the LAlgs Harins, | 
(Sea-weed). and Eringium (Sea-Thifle) both the Roots ; but haye Sea-Weed un- | 
| der the Water, the Sea Thiſtle but upon the Shore. = 
| The Ancients have noted, that there arc ſome Herbs that grow out of | 569. 
' Snow, laid upcloſe together, and putrificd; and that they are all bitter, and 
' they name one eſpecially, Flomw, which we call Morb-Aflein. It is certain, | 
that Worms are found in Swow commonly, like Earth-worms ; and there- 


fore itis not unlike, that it may like wiſc put forth Plants. 
| | Fhe | 
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The Ancients have afficmed, chat there arc fome Herbs that grow out 
of Stonc, which may be, for thatitis certa'n, that Toads have been tound 
in the middle of a Freeſtone. We (ce allo, that Flints lying above ground 
gather Moſs; and Walk-flowers, and ſome other Flowers grow upon Walls. 
Bur whethcr upon the main Brick or Stone, or whether out of the Lime, or 


| Chinks, is not well obſerved. For Elders and Aſhes have becn feen to grow 


out of Steeples; but they manifeſtly grow out of Clefts, inſomuch as, when 
they grow big, they will disjoyn the Stone. And beſides, it is doubtful, whe. 
ther the Mortar it (elf putteth jt forth, or whether ſome Secds be not let 
fall by Birds. There be likewiſe Rock- Herbs , but I ſuppole thoſe are, 
where there is ſome Mould or Earth. It hath likewiſe been found, thar 
great Trecs, growing upon Quarcies, have put down their Root into the 
Stone, 

In ſome Mines in Germany, as is reported, there grow in the bottom 
Vegetables; and the Workfolks uleto ſay, Tney have Magical Yertme, and 
will not ſuffer men together them. 

The Sea-ſands ſeldom bear Plants. Whereot the cauſe is yielded by 
ſome of the Ancients, for that the San exhaleth the Moiſture, before it can 
incorporate with the Earth, and yield a Nouriſhment for the Plant. And itis 
affirmed alſo, that Sand hath (always) his Root in Clay ; and that there be 
no Veins of Sand, any great depth within the Earth. 

It is certain, that ſome Plants put forth fora time of their own ſtore, 
without any Nouriſhment from Earth, Water, Stone, &c. Of which, vide the 
Experiment 29. | 


| Srkes reported, That Earth that was brought out of the Indies, and other 
remote Countreys for Ballaſt for Ships, caſt upon ſome Grounds in 1rah, did 
put forth Foreign Herbs, tous in Europe not known; and, that which is more, 
that of their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contuſed together, and mingled with 
other Earth, and well watred with warm Water, there came forth Herbs 
much like the other. 


Plants, brought out of hot Countreys, will endeavor toput forth at the 
ſame time, that they douſually do in their own climate ; and therefore to 
preſcrve them, there is nomore required thanto keep them from the injury 
of putting back by Cold. It is reported alſo, that Grain out of the hotter 
Countreys tranſlatedinto the Colder, will be more foreward thanthe ordi. 
nary Grain of the cold Countrey. It is likely, that this will prove better in 
Grains, thanin Trees ; for that Grains arc but Annual, andſo the vertue of 
the Seed is not worn out, whereasin a Tree, it is embaſed by the Ground, to 


{ which.it isremoved, 


ManyPlants, whichgrow in the hotter Countreys,being ſet in the colder, 


| will neverthelcſs, even in thoſe cold Countreys, being ſown of Seeds 


late in the Spring come up and abide moſt part of the Summer 3 as we 
finde it .in Orenge, and Lemmon Sceds, &c. The Sceds whereof, ſown 
in the end of April, will bring forth excellent Sallets, mingled with other 
Herbs. And I doubt not, but the Seeds of Clove-Trees, and Pepper- 
Seeds, &c, If.they could come hither Green enough to be: ſown, would 
do the like, 


There 
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Here be ſome Aawers, Bloſems, Grains, and Fraire, which come more. 5755. | 
| early , and Others which come more late in the. year. The Flowers Etperimenet | 
{ thar come carly with us, arc, Prime-Raſes, Violets, Ldnemonies, Water-Daffa- > | 
| dillies, Crocus Yernw, and ſome carly Tulipps's. And they are all cold Plants, Seaſons im | 
which therefore (as itſhould ſcem) have a quicker Perception bf the heat **** Penn | 
of the Sun increaſing, than the hot Herbs have, as a cold hand -wihſooner 
finde a little warmth, than a hot. And thoſe thatcome next after,/ are. W all- | 
Flowers, Cowſlips, Hyacinths, Roſematy-flowers, &c. And after them 
Pinks, Roſes, Flowerdeluces, &c. Andthe latch are, Gilly-Rowers, Hally- 
Oaks, Larks-Foor, &c., Theearlieſt Bloſſoms arc, the Bloſſoms of Peaches, | 
Almonds, Cornelians, Mezerions, &c. And chey are of fjuch Trees,: as have 
much moiſture, cither Watcry, or Oyly. And therefore Creanw#ime alſo, | 
1 being an Herb that hath an Oyly Juyce, putteth forth carly. Forthofealfo 
| finde the Sun ſooner than the dryer Trees. The Grains are, firſt Rye and | 
i 
| 


Wheat , then Oats and Barley, then Peaſe and Beans ; for though:Green 
Peaſe and Beans be caten ſooner, yet the dry ones. that arenſed far Horſe. 
meat, arc ripe laſt ; and it ſeemerh, that the fatter Grain comethifidt. - The 
earlieſt Fruits are, Strawberries, Cherries, Gooſeberries, Cortans ; and 
| after them early Apples, early Pears, Apricots, Raſps z and after them, Da- 

moſins, 1nd molt kinde of Plumbs,Peaches,&c. And the lateſt are, Apples, | 
Wardens, Grapes, Nuts, Quinces, Almonds, Sloes, Brier-berries, Heps, | 
Medlars, Services, Cornclians, &c, | 


— 


—— 
—__ 


| 


It is to be noted, That (commonly) Trees that ripen lateſt, :bleſſom | 5 78. 

| ſooneſt ; as Peaches, Cornclians, $loes, Almonds, &c. Aad it ſeemerh to be wy. 

| a work of providence that they bloſſom 10 ſoon, for atherwiſe they could 
| not have the Sun long enough to ripen, | | 


| There be Fruits (but rarely) that come twice a year;. as ſome Pears, 579, 
; | Strawberries, &c. And it ſcemeth, they are ſuch as abound with gouriſh- 

ment, whercby after one period, before the Sun waxeth too weak, they 
can endure another. The Filer alſo, amongſt Flowers, cometh twice a 
year, eſpecially the double White; and that allo is a Plaat full of moi. 
ſture, Roſes come twice, butitis not without cutting, as kath beenformerly 


faid. 


In CMHuſcovis, though theCorn come not up tilliate Spring, yet their | 580. 
Harveft is as early as ours. The cauſc is,for that theſtrength of the Ground 
is keptin with the SnoW ; andwe ſeewithus, thatif it bea long Winter, it 
is commonly a more plentiful.year : And after thoſe kinde of Winters like- | 
| wiſe, the Flowers and Corn which are carker and later, do <ome com- 
{monly at once, and at the ſame time ; which troublech the Husbandman 
' many times : For you ſhill have Red-Roſes and Damask-Roſes comertoge- 
ther, and likewiſe the Harveſt of Wheat and Barley, But this hapneth 
ever, for rhat the carlier Rayeth the later, and not that the later cameth 
looner. . 

| There be divers Fruit Trees, inthe hot Countreys, which have Bloſ. | 58t . 
| ſoms, and young fruit, and ripe fruir, almoſt all the year , fuccecding onc 
| another. And it is ſaid, the Orenge hath the like with us, for a great part of 
| Summer, and fo alſo hath the Fig, And no doubt, the NataralMotjonof 
Plants is to have ſo: Burt that citherthey want Juyceroſpend, or.chey meet 
with thc cold of the Winter, And therefore this Circle of ripening cannot 
| be, but inſaccaulent Plants, and hotGountreys, | 
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Some Herbs are but «Annual, and dic- Root and all once a year ; as Bor- 
rage, Lettuce, Cucnmbers, Muck: Melons, Baſil, Tobacco, Maſtard-ſeed, and all kinces 
of Corn; ſome continue many years, as Hyſſope, Germander, Lavender, Fehnel, 
{ &c. ©-The cauſe of the Dying is double ; the firſt is, the tenderneis and 
weakneſs of the Sced; which maketh the period in a ſmall time, as ic is in 
Bortuge, Lettuce, Cucumbers, Corn, cc. And therefore none of theſe archor. 
The'other cauſe is, for that ſome Herbs can worſe endure cu1d, as Baſil, 
 Tob&cco, Muſtard ſeed ; and theſe have (all) muchhear. 


He laſting of Plants, is moſt in thoſc that are largeſt of Body, as Oaks, 
Elm, Cheſnut, the Loat-tree, &c. And thisholdeth.in Trecs, but in Herbs 


| it is often contrary ;- for Borrage, Coleworts, Pompions, which arc Herbs 


of the largeſt ſize, arc of {mall durance ; whercas Hyſſope, I inter-Sayory, 
Germanier, Time, Sage; will laſt Jong. The cauſe is, for that Trecs laſt ac- 
cording 'to the ſtrength, and quantity of their Sap and Juvce, being 
well munircd-by their Bark, againſt che injurics of the Air : But Herbs 
draw a weak ſuyce, and have a ſoft Stalk; and theretore thoſe a- 
mongſt them which laſt longeft, arc Herbs of ſtrong ſmell, and with a 
ſticky ſtalk. | 


Trees thatbear Maſt and Nuts, are commonly morc laſting thanthoſe 
that bear Fruits, eſpecially the moiſter Fruits; as Oaks, Beechcs, Cheſqurs, 
Walnuts, Almonds. Pine trecs, &c. laſtIonger than Apples, Pcars, Plumbs, 
&c. The cavuſcis, the fatnels, and oylineſs of the Sap ; which ever waſterh 
leſs, than thermore Watry. | 

Frees that bring forth their Leaves late in the year, and caſtthem like- 
wiſe late, arc more laſting than thoſe that ſprout their Leavesearly, or ſhed 
them betimes- The caulc is, forthatthe late coming forth, ſhewerth a moi- 
ſture more fixed ; and the other Jooſe, and more calily relolved. And the 
ſame Eauſe is, that wildc Trees laſt longer than Garden-trces ; and inthe 
ſame kinde, thoſe whoſe Fruit is acide more than thoſe whoſe Fruic is 
[weer. 

Nothing procureth the laſtingof Trees, Buſhes, and Herbs, ſo much 
as often cutting ; for evcry cutting cauſcrth a renovation of the Juice 
of che Plant ; = it neither goeth fo far, nor riſeth ſo faintly, as when 
the Plant is not cut: Inſomuch, as CAnmue Plants, if you cut them ſea- 
ſonably, and will ſpare the uſe of them, and ſuffer them to come up ſti]I 
yourg, will laſt more years than one, as hath been partly rouched ; ſuch 
aS is Lettuce, Purſlanc, Cucumber, and the like. And for great Trees, 
| we ſee almoſt all overgrown Trees in Church-yards, or ncar ancicnt 
| Building, and the like, are Pollards or Dortards, and nor Trces at their 
full heighr. ' 

Some Experiment would be made, how by Art tomakePlants more 
laſting than their ordinary peri- d; as to makea Stalk of Wheat, &c. laſt a 
whole year. You muſtever preſuppoſe, that you handle it ſo, as the Winter 
killethit not; for we ſpeak onely of prolonging the Natural Period. I con- 
t-ccive, that the Rule will hold, That whatſoever maketh the Herb come later, 
than at his time will make it laſt longer time: Itwere good totry itin a Stalk 
of Wheat, &c. ſctin the ſhade, and encompaſled withacaſe of Wood, not 


 totichingthe Straw; to keep out open Air. 


— 


| ' As for the Preſervation of Fruits, as well upon the Trec or Stalk, as | 


 gathercd, weſhall handleit underthe Title of Conſervation of Bodies. 
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He Particular Figures of Tlanrswe leaveto their deſcriptions, but ſomc 588 
| few things in general, wewill obleroc. Trees and Herbs, inthe grow- oh 
ing forth of tncir Boughs and Branches, arc not figured, and keep no order. | |!,4...s the 
The cauſe is, for that the Sap, being reſtrained in the Rinde and Bark, break- | ſevers! #3 
ethnot forth ar all, (as in the Bodics of Trces, and Stalks of Herbs,) ill} ger 's 
they begin to branch, and then, when they make an eruption, they break | 
forth calually, where they finde beſt way in the Bark or Rinde. It is true, 
that ſome Trees are more ſcattercdin their Boughs; as Sallow trees, Warden- 
trees, Duince-trees, Medlar-trees, Lemmon-trees, &c. Sore are more in the 
form of a Pyrams, and come almoſtto tod; as the Pear-trees (which the C i- 
ticks will have to borrow his name of =, Firc) Orenge-trees, Fir-trees, Service | 
] trees, Lime-trees, &c. And ſome are more ſpred and broad, as Beeches, Hlorn- 
beem,&c. The reſt are more indifferent. The cauſe of ſcattering the Boughs 
is, the haſty breaking forthot the Sap ; and therefore thoſe Trees riſe not 
in a Body of any height, bur Branch near the Ground. The cauſe of the 
Pyramic is, the keeping inof the Sap, long before it branch, and the ſpend-| 
ing of it, whenit beginneth to branch, by equal degrees: The fpreding is 
camſed, by the carrying up of the Sap plentifully, without expence, and then 
puttingittorth ſpeedily, and at once. 


There be divers Herbs, but no Trees, that may be ſaid to have fome | 5 59- 
kinde of order, inthe putting forth of their Leaves: Forthey have [oynts, 
or Knuckles, as it were ſtops in their Germination; as haye Giliflowers, Pinks, 
Fennel, Corn, Reeds, and Canes. The cauſe whereof is, for that the Sap aſcend- 
eth unequally, and doth (as itwere) tire and ſtop by the way. And it ſeem- 
eth, they have ſome cloſeneſs and hardneſs in their Stalk, which hindererh 
the Sap from going up, until ithath gathered into a knot, andſois more urged 
to put forth. And therefore, they are moſtof them hollow, when the Stalk 
is dry ; as Fennel Stalks, Stubble, and Canes. 

Flowers have (all) exquiſite Figures, and the Flower numbers are] 590. 
(chiefly) five and four; as in Prime-Roſes, Bryer-Roſes, ſingle CMUwk: Roſes, ſingle 
Pinks, and Gilliflowers, &c. which have five Leaves ; Lillies, Flower-de-luces, 
Borage. Buglf, &c. which have four Leayes. But ſomeputforth Leaves not 
numbred, but they are ever ſmall ones ; as Marigelds, Trifole, &c. We ſee 
alſo, that the Sockets, and Supporters of Flowers, arc Figured ; as in the 
five Brethren of the Roſe, Sockers of Gilliflowers,&c, Leaves alloarc all figured, 
ſome round, ſome long, none ſquare, and many jagged on the fides ; which 
Leaves of Flowers ſeldom are. For, Iaccount, the jagging of Pinks, and Gil- 
liflowers, to belike the inequality of Oat-.leayes, of Pine-leaves, orthe like ; but 


they ſeldom or never have any ſmall Purls. 


F Plants ſome few put forth their Bloſſoms before their Leaves; as 591. 


CA lmonds, Peaches, Cornelians, Black-Thorn, &c. But moſt pur forth ſome ny ——— wang 
in TONIOTT, 


Leaves before their Bloſſoms; as Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cherry. White- Thorn, rouchiog 
&c The caule is for thatthoſe thatput forth their Bloſſoms firſt, have cither | Some principal 
an acute and ſharp ſpirit; (and therefore commonly they all purtforth carly I " 
inthe Spring, and ripen very late, as moſt of che particulars before mention- 


ed) orclle an oyly Juyce, which is apter to put out Flowers than Leaves. 


Ot plants ſome arc Green all Winter, others caſt their Leaves. There| 592. 
are Green all Winter, Holly, Ivy, Box, Firr, Eugh, Cypreſs, Juniper, Bays, Roſe- 
mary, &c, The cauſe of the holding Green, is thecloſe and compa ſub-: 
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| ſtance of their Leaves,aod the Pedicles of them. Andrthe c2uic of char again, 
is, cither the tough and viſcous juyce of the Pjanr, or the lirevgth and teat 
| thereof. Of the firſt fort, is Holly; which is of fo viſcous a [uyce, as they 
; make Birdlime of the Bark of it. The Stalk of Jyy is cough, and not fragile, 
| as we {cc it inother ſmall Twigs dry. Firr yieldeth itch. Box is 2{a!l and heavy 
| Wood, as we (ce itin Bowls. Eugh is a firong and tough W ood, as we ſee it 
| in Buws, Of the ſecond fort, is Juniper, Which is a W ood o{orate, 1nd maketh 
| 2 hot Fire, Bays is likewiſe a hot and aromatical Wood, and (vis Roſemary tor 
| a Shrub, As torthe Leaves, thcir denſity appeareth in that, cither they are 
' ſmooth and ſhining, as in Bays, Helly, Ivy, Box, &c. or inthatthey are hard and 
ſpiry, as in the reſt. And tryal would be made of Grafting of Roſemary, and 
Bays, 4d Box, upon a Holly Stock,becaulſethicy ace Plants that come all W inter, 
It were good to try it allo with Grafts of other Trees, cither Fruit trees, or 
Wild-trees, to {ce whether they will not yicld their Fruit, or bear their Leaves 
larer, and longer in the Winter ; becauſe che Sap of the Holly putteth fort! 
molt inthe Winter. It may bealio a Mezerion-treegrafted upon a Holly, will 
| prove born an earlier, and a greater Iree, | 
| 1ncrebe tome Plants thai bear no Flower, and yetbear Fruit ; there be 
' ſome that bear Flowers, and no Fruit 3 there be ſome that bear neither 
tlowersnor Fruit. Moſt of the great Timber-trees, (2s Oaks, Becchcs,&c,) 
bear no apparent Flowers ; ſome few (hkewile) oft the Fruit-trees, 2s Mul- 
berry, Walnuts, &c. And ſome Shrubs, (as Juniper, Holly, &c.) bcar no 
Flowers. Divers Hctbs alſo bcarSeeds, {which is as the Fruit,) and vet beor 
no Floyers, as Purſlane, &c. Thoſethat bear Flowers, and no F.uit, arc f:w, 
as the double Cherry, the Sallow, &c. But for the Cherry, it is doubtſul, 
whether it be not by Art or Culture, for if it be by Art, then tryal would be 
made,whether Apples and other Fruits Bloſſoms may not be doubled, There 
are ſome few, that bearneither Fruit, nor Flower; as the Elm, thc Poplars, 
Box, Braks, &c. | 
| There be ſome Plants that ſhoot {till upwards, and can ſupport them- 
ſelves, as the greateſt part of Irces and Plants : There be ſome other, that 
creep along the Ground, or wind about other Trees, or props, and cannot 
ſupport themſelves; as Vines, Ivy, Bryar, Briony, Wood-bines, Hops, 
Climatis, Camomil, &c. The cauſe is, (as hath been partly touched) for that 
all Plants, (naturally) moveupwards ; but it the Sap put up too ta{t, it maketh 
a ſlender Stalk, which will not ſupport che weight ; and therefore theſe latter 
ſort are all ſwift and haſty comers. 


He brit and moſt ordinary help is Stercoration, The Sheeps-dang is one of 
the beſt; and next, the Dung of Kine; and thirdly, that of Horſes; 
; which is held to be ſomewhat too hot, unleſs it be mingled ; that of Pigeons 
for a Garden, asa ſmall quantity of Ground, excelleth, The ordering of 
Dung is, if the Ground be Arable, to ſpred it immediately before the Plough- 
ing and Sowing, and ſo toPloughit in: For if you ſpred it long before, the 
Sun will draw out much of the fatncſs of the Dung : If the Ground be Grazing 
Ground, to ſpred it ſomewhat late towards Winter, that the Sun may have 
theleſs power todry it up. Astor ſpecial Compo#s for Gardens (as a Hot Bed, &c.) 
we haye handled them before. 


— — — 


Thelſecond kinde of Compolt is,the ſpreding of divers kindes of Earth; 
' as CAMearl, Chalk, Sea Sand, Earth upon Earth, Pend-Earth, and the mixtures of | 
| them. Mal js thought to be the beſt, as having moſt fatneſs. And not 
heating 
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heating the Ground too much. The next is Sea-ſand, which (no doubt) 
| obtained a fpccial vertue by the Sale; for Saltische firſt rudiment'ot life. 
Chalk over-ncateth the Ground alittle ; and therefore is beſt upon cold 
Clay Grounds, or moiſt Grounds : But Theard a great Hwband ſay, thatic was 
a.common error to think that Chalk helpeth Airable Grounds; bur helpech 
not Grazing Gcounds, whereas re ea it helpeth Grafs as well as Corn. 
But that which breedeth the error is, becauſe after the chalking' of the 
Ground, they wear it out with many Crops, w ithoutreſt ; and then(indeed) 
afterwards it will bear little Graſs; becauſe the Groundis tired out. | It were 
good to try the laying of Chalk upon Airable Grounds, alittle while before: 
Ploughing, and to Plough it in, as they do the Dung ; but thenirnuſtbe 
Friable firſt, by Rain or Lite : As for Earth it compaſſcth is ſelf ;' for I. 
knew apreat Garden, thathad a Field (in a manner) poured upom'it, andit 
did bear Fruit excellently the firſt year of the Planting ; for the Surfaceof 
the Earthis ever the fruitfulleſt: And Zarth fo prepared hath a double Sur- 
face. Butitistrue, as I conceive, that fuch Earth as hath Salt-Perer bredin it, 
if you can pun it without too muchcharge, doth'excel. The way to 
haſten the breeding of Yatr-Perer, is to forbid the Sus; and the growth of 
Vegetables. Andrhercfore, if you make alarge Hovel, thatched, over ſome 
quantity of Ground ; nay, it youdo burplanck the Ground over, 'it- will 
| breed Sult- Peter:. As for Pond-earth or River-earth, it is a very good compoſt, 
eſpecially, if the Pond have been long uncleanſed, and fothe Water be not 
= hungry; and I judge it will be yet berrer, if there be (@me mixture of 
balk. 

The third help of Groundis, by ſome other Subſtances that have ver- 
tue to make Ground Fertile, though they benor meerly Earth, wherein Aſhes 
excel; inſomuch as the Countreys about c./E£tma and Veſuviw have akindeot 
amends made them, for the miſchicf the eruptions (many times) do, by 
the excceding fruitfulneſs of the ſoyl, cauſed by the Alhes remand abour. | 
Soot alſo, thoughchin, ſpred in a Field or Garden, is tryed to be a very good | 
compoſt. For Salt it is toe Coſtly ; buritistrycd, that mingled wich Secd- 
corn, and ſown together, it doth good: And Iam of opinion, that Chalkin 
Powder, mingled with Secd-corn,would do good; perhaps as much as Chalk- 
ing the Ground all over. As forthe ſteeping of the Secds in ſeycral mixtutes | 
with Water, togive rhem vigor, or watring Grounds with Compoſt-water, 
wc have ſpoken of them betore. | | 

The tourth help of Ground is, the ſuffering of Vegetables todie into 
the Ground, and foto fatten it ; as the Stubble of Corn, eſpecially Peaſe. 
Brakes caſt upon the Ground. in the beginning of Winter, will make it very 
fruitful. Jt were good (alſo)ro try whether Leaves of Trees ſweptrogether, 
/with ſome Chalk and Dung mixed, togive them morcheart, would not 
| make a good Compoſt : For therc is nothing loſt, ſomuch asLeaves of | 
Trees, and asthcy lic ſcattered, and without mixture, they rather make the | 
Ground ſour, than otherwilc. 

The! ftthhelp of Ground is, Heat and Warmth. Ithath been ancicntly | 
praQtiſed to burn Heath, and Ling. and Sedge, with the vantage of the Wind, 
upon the Ground. We ſee, that Warmthof Walls and Incloſurcs, mendeth | 
Ground; we ſec alſo, that lying open tro the South, mendeth Ground ; welee 
again that the Foldings of Sheep help Gound as well by their warmth, as by 
their compolt: Andit may be doubted, whether the covering of the Ground 
with Brakes, in the beginning of the Winter (whereof we ipake in the laſt | 
Experiment | helpeth it not, by reaſon of the Warmth. Nay, fone very good 
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twomanners ; The one by Letting in, and Shutting our Waters, at ſcalon- 


'but at ſome other ſcaſons, and- with too long (tay, doth hurt. And this 


intothe lower Grounds, carrying it in ſome long Furrows ; and from thole 
'Furrows, drawing it traverſe to ſpred the Water : Andthis maketh an excel- 
lent improvement, both for Corn and Grafs. Itis the richer, if thoſe hang- 
ing Groynds, be fruitful, becauſe it waſheth oft ſome of the fatnels of the | 
Earth; buthowlocyer:it profiterh much. Generally where there are great 
overflowsin Fens, or the like, the drowning of them in the Winter, maketh 


Weeds and Sedge beprown up ; for then the Ground will belike a Wood 
which, keepeth out-the. Sun, and fo continueth the wet ; whereby ir will 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 
Husbandsdo ſuſpe8, tharthe gathering up of Ulints in Flinry Ground, and 
laying them on heaps (which is much uſed) is ne good Husbandry torthat 
they would keep the Ground warm. | 

The ſixth help.of Ground is, by Watring andIrrigation, which is in | 


able times; for Water, at ſome ſeaſons, and with reaſonable (tay, doth good; 


ſcrveth-onely for Meadows, whichare along ſome River. The other way 
is to bring Water from-ſome hanging Grounds, where there are Springs 


the Summer following more fruitful : The cauſe may be for, that it keepeth 
the Ground arm, and nouriſheth it. But the Fen-men hold,that the Sewers 
mult be keptſo, as the Water may nor ſtay roo long in the Spring , till the 


'never graze (to purpoſe) that year. Thus much for Irrigation ; but for 
.Ayoidances, and Drainings of Water, where there is roo much, and the 
helps of Ground in that kinde, weſhall ſpeak of them in anotherplace. 
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$04.0 43,9 He differences between Animate and Inanimare Bodies, we 6OI. 
/NeaaA FAS hall handle fully under the Title of Life, and Living | Experiments 


Spirits, and Powers. We ſhall therefore make bur a brief | or as 
R . . x rouching rhe 
mention of them in thisplace. The main differences | Afinitirs and 

aretwo. All Bodies have Spirits, and Pneumarical parts | Piferences 
yo a 8 ; | betweenPlants 
SE within them; but the main difterences berween Ani- | ,14 tmnenimere) 

GRDUERE mate and Inanimate are two. The firſt is, that the Spirits Bodies. | 
of things animate, are all contined with themſelves, | F 
and arc branched in Veins, and ſecret Sanales, as Blood is: And in Living | 
Creatures, the Spirits have notonely Branches, but certain Sells or Seats, 
where the principal Spirits do relide, and whereuntothe reſt do reſort : But 
the Spiritsinthings Inanimarte are ſhut in, and cut off by the Tangible parts ; 
and are not pervious one to another, as Air is in Snow. The ſecond main 

difference is, thatthe Spirits of Animate Bodies are all inſome degree (more 
* | or leſs) kindled and inflamed, and have a fine commixturc of Flame, and | | 
an Acrial ſubſtance : Bur Inanimate Bodies have thcir Spirits no whit in- | 
flamed or kindled. And this difference confiſteth not inthe Heat or Cool- | 
nels of Spirits; for Cleyes and other Spices, Naptha and Petroleam, have cx- | 
ceeding hot Spirits (hotter a great deal than Oy, Wax, or Talow, &c.) bur 
| not inflamed. And when ary of thoſe weak and temperate Bodies come to 
be inflamed, than they gather a much greater heat, than others have unin- 


flamed, beſides their light and motion, &c. 


in Conlort, | 
| 
| 
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The differences whichare ſecondary, and proceed from theſe two ra- | gg, 
dical differences are, firſt, Planes are all ftigurate and determinate, which 
inanimate Bodies are not; for look how far the Spirit is able toſpred and | 
continue it felf, 1o far goeth the ſhape or figure, and then is determined. | 
Sccondly, Plants do nouriſh, inanimate Bodies do not ; they have an Accrc- 
tion, but no Alimentation. Thirdly, Plans haveaperiod of lite, which in- | 
animate Bodics havenor.' Fourthly, they have aſucceſſion and propagation 
of their kinde, which is notin Bodies inanimate. | 

M 3 The | 
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| 126 | Natural Hiſtory : | 

| 693. | Thc difttcrences between Plants, and Mel, Or F offiles belides thoſe four 

| ' beforcmentioned, (for Metals I hold inanimate) are theic : Firſt, ©_7Herals 
' are more durable than Planrs : Secondly, they are more folid and hard : 
| i hirdly, they arc wholly ſubrerrany; whercas lens arc part above Earth 
' and part under Earth. 

" PREP There be very few Creatures that participate of the Nature of Flants, and 
' Afetals both; Coral is one of the neareſt of both kindes ; another is Virriol, 
for that is apteſt toſprout with moiſture. 

| :6bs,. Another ſpecial Athnity is berwcen Planes and Dſould, or Putrefatiion : 

; Forall PutrefaRion, (if it diſſolve otin ArctaQtion) will in the end ifluc in- 

| to Plants or Living Creatures bred of Putrefaftion. Taccount Hoſe, and Much. 

| 7omes, and Agarick, and other of thoſe Kindes, to be but Adoulds of the Ground, 

Walls, and Trees, and the like. As for Flesh. and Fi5h, and Plants them'clves, 

and a number -f other things, aftera C/ouldinef, or Reorennef, or Corrupting, 

they will fall to breed Worms, +Theſe PutretaGions, which have Affinity with 

Plants, have chis difference trom them; that they have no ſucceſſion or pro- 

pagation, though they nouriſh, and have a period of Life, and have likewilſc 

iome Figurc. 

606. I left once, by chance, a Citron cut in a cloſe room, for three Summer- 

moneths, thatI was abſent; and at my return, there were grown forth out 

of the Pith cut, Tufrs of Hairs, an inchlong, with little black Heads as if they 
would have been ſome Herb. 
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| Expetiments He Afﬀinities and Difterences between Plants and Living Creatures, are 
ke | theſe that follow. T hey have both of them FSpirirs continued and 
Afinities and branched, andalſo inflamed. Butirſt in Living Creatures the Spirits have a Cell 
Diſferencer *f | Ox Seat, which Plants haye not, as was-alſo formerly {aid. And ſecondly, the 
Plants, and ED rs - 
Living Crea- Spirits of Living Creatures hold more of Flame, than the Syirirs off Planrs do ; 
we: Ant | and theſe twoarc tie Radical difterences. For the Secondary differences, 
ans we they arcas follow. Firſt, Plants arcall fixed to the Earth; whereas all Living 
of them. | Creatures are ſeyered, and of themſelves. Secondly, Livipg Crcatureshave 
| | Local Motion, Plants have not. Thirdly, Living Creatures nouriſh from 
| their upper parts by the Mouth chiefly 3 Plants nouriſh from below, namely 

from the Roots. Fourthly, Plants have their Seed and Seminal parts upper- 

| moſt, Living Creatures have them lowermolt ; and therefore it was aid, 
not Elegantly alone, bur Philoſophically: Home eff Plante inverſa . Man is like 
| 4 Plant turned upYards ; For the Root in Plants, isas the Head in Living Crea- 
tures. Filthly, Living Creatures have a more exaR Figure than Plants. Sixthly, 
| Living C reatures have more diyerlity of Organs within their Bodies and (as 
it were) inward Figures than Plants haye. Seventhly,Living Creatures have 
Senſc, which Plants havenor. Eightly, Living Creatures have Voluntary 


Motion, which Plants haye not. 
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608, | For thediftercnce of Sexes in Plants, they are oftentimes by name diſtin- 
| Cuiſhed; as Male-Piony, Female Piony ; Male Roſemary, Female-Roſemary ; He. 
Holly, She-Holly, &e. But Generation by Copulation (certainly | extendeth 
not to Plants. The ncareſt approach of it, is between the He-Palm, and the 
She-Palm, which (as they report) it they grow near, incline the one to the 
other; inſomuchas, (thatwhich is more ſtrange) they doubrnor to reporr, 
that to keepthe Trees upright from bending, they tye Ropes or Lines from 
the oneto the other, that the conta might be enjoyned by the contact of a 
| middlc Body. But this may be teigned, orart leaſt amplified. Nevertheleſs, ] 
am 
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Century V TL. 
am apt caough tothink, that this ſame Binarium of a ſtronger and a weaker, 
like unto Maſculine and Feminine, doth hol in all Living Bodies. It is con- 


———— — —— —_—  — ———— — 
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founded ſometimes ; as in ſome Creatures of PutretaQtion,whercinno marks - 


of diſtintion appear ; andirt is doubled ſometimes, as in Hermaphrodites: 

, but generally there is a degree of ſtrength in moſtSpecies. 

| The Participlcs or Confiners between Plants and Living Creatures, arc 

' ſuch chiefly as are fixed, and have. not Local Motion of remove ; though 

' they have a Motion in thcir parts, luch1as are Oylters, Cockles, and ſuch like, 

| Thercis a fabulous Narration, Thar in the Northern Countreys there ſhould be 

; an Herb chat growethin the likencls of a Lamb, and feedeth upon the Graſs, 
Figure mak<cth the Fable ; for ſo we lice there beBee-flowers, &c. And as 

| : . 

| for the Graſs, it ſeemerh the Plant, having a greatitalk and top, doth prey 

| upon the Graſs a good way about , by drawing the Juyce of the £arth 

| from ir. 

| 


He Indian Fig boweth his Roots downſolow in one year, as of it ſelf it 


| raketh Rootagain 3 and fo multiplieth from Root to Root, making of 
| one Tree a kinde of Wood. The cauſeis, theplenty of the Sap, and the 


| ſtitBy upheld, weigh down. It bath Leaves as broad as a little Target, but 


| inſuch ſort, as it will bear the Graſs round about. + Bur, I ſuppoſe, that the | 


| 


' 


60g. 


610. 
Experiments 


: Promiſcuous | 


' 


| 
} 


the Fruitno biggerthan Beans. The cauſe is, for thar the continual ſhade in- | 


' creaſeth the Leaves, and abateth the Fruit; which nevertheleſs is of a plea- 
fant raſte. And that (no doubt) is cauſed, by the ſuppleneſs and gentleneſs 
; of the Juyce of that Plant, being that which maketh the Boughs alſo ſo 


| flexible. 
| | : 
| It is reported by one of the CHncients, that there is a certain Indian Tree, 
having few, but yery great Leaves, three cubirs long, and two broad ; and 
that the Fruit being of good taſte, groweth out of the Bark. It may be, there 
be Plants t:arpour out the Sap »faſt, as they have noleiſure, cither rodivide 
into many Leaves, or to put forth Stalks tothe Fruit. With us Trees gene- 


—— am 


| rally have ſmall Leaves in compariſon. The Fig hath the greateſt, and nexr 
| it the Yine, Mulberry, and Sycamore, andthe leaſtare tholc of the Hilow, Birch, 
' and Thorn, Burt there be found Herbs with far greater Leaves:than any Tree; 
' as the Bar, Gourd, Cucumber, and Colewort. The cauſe is, (like to that of the 11- 
| dian Fig) the haſty and plentitul putting forth of the Sap. 

There be three things in uſe for ſweetneſs, Sugar, Honey, Afanna. For 
| Sugar, to the «Ancients it was ſcarce kno wn, and little uſed. Ir is found in 
| Canes; Quere, whether to the firſt Knuckle, or further up? and whether the 
very Bark of the Cane it ſelf doyicld Sugar, orno ? For Honey, the Bee 
; maketh it, or gathererh ic ; but I have heard from one, that was induſtrious 
'in Husbandrv, thatthelabor of the Bee is aboutthe Wax, and that hehath 
| knownin'the beginning of May, Honey-Combs empty of Honey, and within 
a fortnight, when the ſweet Dews fall, filled like a Cellar. It is ceported by 
ſome of the Ancients, that there isa Tree called och, in the Valleys of H#yr- 
cania, that difſtilleth Honey in the Mornings. Ir is not unlike, that the Sap 
' and Tears of ſome Trees maybe {weet. It may be alſo, thatſome ſweet ]uy- 
| ces, fitformany uſes, may be concoRed our of Fruits, ro the thicknels of 
| Honey, orperhaps of Sugar ; the likelicſt are Raſins of the Sun, Figs, and 
| Corrans : The Means may be enquired. 
| The 4ncients report of a Tree, by the Perfian Sex, upon the Shore-lands, 
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; ſoftacls of rheſtalk, which maketh rhe Bough, being over-loaden, andnot | '* 
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which | 
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615. 


616. 


617» 


618, 


619, 


620, 


621. 


622, 
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by ſetting them within the Sands. 


| 


Natural Hiſtory ; | 


Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Xettles, (whereof they make Nettle Cloth) Sericum which 


| isa growing Silk; they make alſo Cables of the Bark of Lime-Trees, It isthe 


| 


which iS nourifhed with the Salt-water ; and w henttic' Tide cbbeth, you ſhall 
(ce the Roots, as it were, bare without Bark (being, asitſeemer!1, corroded by 
the Salt) and graſping the Sands like a Crab , which nevcrthelcts bearcth a 
Fruir. It were goodto try ſome hard Irees, as a Scrvice» Trec or Fir- Tree, 


There be of Plants which they uſe for Garments, theſe that follow, 


Stalk that maketh the Filaceow matter commonly, and ſometimes the Down 
chat groweith above. 

Tacy have in ſome Countreys, a Plant of a Roſie-colour, which ſhucteth 
inthe Night, opencth inthe Morning, and openeth wioe at Noon ; which the 
Inhabitanisof thoſe Countreys ſay, isaPlantthat ſleepeth. There be Sleep- 
crsenough then; for almoſt all Flowers do the like. | 

Some Plants there are, but rare, that havea Moſſe or Downy Rout, and | 
likewiſe that have a number of T hreds like Beards, as CH andrakes ; whereof! 
Hitches and Impoſtors make an ugly Image, giving it the form ot a face at the | 


ſoot. Allo there is a kinde of Nardin Creer (beirg a kinde of Phu) that hath 
a Root hairy, like a nough-foored Doves toot. 50 as you may {cc, there are 
of Roots, Bulbow Koors, Fibrous Roots, and Firſute Roots. » And, take it, in the 
Bulbows, the Sap naſtnerh moltto the Air and Lun: Inthe Fibrow, thc Sip dC» 
lighreth morc in the Earth, and therefore putteth downward ; and the #ir- 
ſure isa middle between both, that beſides the putting forth upwards and 
downwards, puttcthforto in round, 

There are ſome T ears of Trees, which arc kembcd f.om the Beards of 
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Of this ſort is ſome kinde.of Ladaxum. 


[and breeding Worms, the Worms do devour the Pith and Marrow of it, 


Goats; for when the Goars bite and crop them, eſpecially in the Mornings, 
the Dew being on, the Tear Cometh forth, and hangeth upon t.;cir Bearas : 


The irrigation of the Plane-tree by Wine, is reported by the eAncients, 
to make it fruitſul, It would be tryed Iikewitc with Roots; for upon Seeds 
it worketh no great cffeRt, | 

The way tocatrry Foreign Roots a long way, isto vefl<cl them cloſe in 
Earthen veſſels ; bur if the V<fltls be not very great, you mutt make ſome 
holes in the bottom, to give ſome refreſhment to the oots; which other. 
wiſe (as it ſeemech) will decay, and ſuffocate, 

The ancient Cinnamon, was, of all other Plants, while it grew, the diyeſt; 
and thoſe things which are known to comfort other Plants, did make 
that more teri]; for in ſhowers it proſpcred worlt : It grew alſo amongſt 
Buſhes of other kindcs, where commonly Plants co not thrive, neither did 
it love the Sun. There might be one cauſe of all thoſe effets, namely, 
the ſparing nouriſhment, which that Plant required. @uere, how far 
Caſſia, which is now the ſubſtitute of Cinnamon , doth participate of theſe 
things. 

k is reported by one of the CAniients, that Cafia, when it is gathered, is 
put into the Skins of Beatts newly fleyed ; and that the Skins corrupting, 


and ſo make ithollow, but meddle not with the Bark, becaule to them it is 


| any; forthere have been Cups made of them, and an [mage of Jupiter. But | 


| 
| 


bitter. | 
There were in ancient time, ines of far greater Bodies, then we know 


it islike they were wilde Vines; for the Vines that they uſe for Wine, are (0 


| top of the Root, and lcave tholſe ſtrings to make abroad Beard down to the | 


oſten | 
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oſtencut; and ſo muchdigged and drefſed, that their Sap penderhints: the 'Y | 
Grapes, and ſo the »talk cannotincreaſe much in bulk.” T he Woadof Vizies ' 
is very durable, wichour rotting. Anu thatwhich is ftrange, thoughnoTrec 
hath che T'wigs, while chey are green, ſobrittle, yer the Wood dricdis cx- 
cream tough, and yas uſed by the Captains of Armies amorgſtche Romans 
for their Cudgels. ts | 
- tr is reported, That in ſome places, Vines are ſuffered ta grow like 623. 
Herbs ſpre.ling upon the Ground, and that the Grapes of thoſe Viacs arc | 
very great. It were good to makertryal, whether Plants that uſe:co be born | | 
up by props, m_ torth greater Leaves, and greater Fruits. it they be laid | 
5 | 
| 


= OS SEG 


| along the Ground ; as Hops, Ivy, Woodbine, &c. Jt 
uincesor Apples &c. if you will keep them long,)/drown them in Honey; — $24. 
bur becauſe Honey (perhaps) will give them a taſte over-luſhious, .irwere 
ood to make tryal in Powder of Sugar, or in Syrrup of Wine onely boiled 
ro height. Both theſe would likeyilc be tried in Orenges, Lemmons,.:and 
Pomegranates ; forthe Powder of Sugar, and Syrrypof Winc, will ſerve | | 
for times more than once. . | | 1 
The Conſervation of Frait would be allo tried in Veſſels, filled with fine 625. 
' Sand, or with Powder of Chalk, or in Meal and Flower, or in Duſt of | 
_ | 


; Oak-wood, or in Mill. | 
SuchFruits 25 you appoint for long keeping, you muſt gather before | 6:6, |; 
they be full ripe, and in a fair and dry day, towards Noon ; and when the | 
; Wind bloweth not South, and when the Moon is under the Earth, and in | 


| decreaſe. .F 


| Take Grapes, and hangthemin an empty Veſlel, well ſtopped; and ſet | 627. 
| the Velſlel not in a Cellar, butin ſome dry place, andit is faid, they will laſt 
| Jong. But it is reported by ſome, they will Keep better in a Veſſel half full 
' of Wine, fothat the Grapes touchnot the W ine. 
| It is reported, thatthepreſerving of the Stalk, helpeth to preſerve the | 628. | 
| Grape 3 eſpecially, if the Stalk be put into the Pirh of Elder, the Elder not | 
| touching the Fruit. | 


% 


It isreported by ſome of the Ancients, that Fruir put into Bottles, and | 629, 

the Bottles ler down into Wells under water, will keep long. 
| Of Herbs and Plants, ſomcare geod to catRaw; as Lettuce, Endive, | 630. 
| Purſlane, Tarragon, Crefſes, Cucumbers,Musk-Melons, Radiſh,&c.. Others 


 onely atter they arc boiled, or have paſled the Fire ; as Parſley, Clary,Sage, 
| Parſnips, Turnips, Aſparagus, Artichoaks, (though they alſo beingyoung 
| are catcn raw.) But anumber of Herbs are not eſculent ar all ; as Wocm- 
| wood, Graſs. Green-Corn, Centory, Hyſſope, Lavender, Balm, &c. The 
| cauſes arc, for thatthe Herbs that are not efculent, do want the two taſtes, 
in which nouriſhmencreſterh ; which are fat and ſiycet, and have (contrari- 
wiſe) bitter and over-ſtrong taſtes, or a juycelocrude, as cannot be ripened 
to the degree of Nouriſhment, Herbs, and Plants, that are Eſculent raw,have 
fatneſs, or ſweetneſs (as all Eſculent Fruits) ſuch are Onions, Lettuce; &c. But 


then ir mult be ſuch a farneſs (for as for ſweet things, theyare in effec al- 


' muſt be alſo in a ſubſtance ſomewhattender; for we ſee Wheat, Barley, Arti- 
' choaks, areno good Nouriſhment, till they have. paſled the Fire; but the 
' Fire coth ripen, and maketh them ſoft and tender, ' and ſothey become 
| eſculent. As for Raddiſh, and Tarragon, andthe like, they are br Condi. 
| ments, and not for Nouriſhment; and evenſome of thoſe Herbs, which are 


not | 


ways eſculent) as is not over-grols,as loading of theStomack; for Parſnips | 
and Lecks have fatneſs; but it is too grofs and heayy without boiling. It 
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632+. 


5 


633. 


634+ 


635. | 
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| (perhaps) caſe the charge of Brewing, it they make Becr to require leſs Mal, 


{ Earth; and Fruits and Grains (we ſee) archalf a year, ormorcin concoGing 
{ whereas Leaves are out, and perfe&tina Moneth. 


{ ple, the Peer, the Cherry, the Pomegranate, &c. And there arclome others, whi.h 


| Oak. Berriesſticking cloſe tothe Body of the Tree without Stalk. It beareth 


noteſculent, are notwithſtanding poculent ; as Hops, Broom, &+c. ure, what 
1 . . '. A , 
Herbs are good for Drink, belides the two aforcnamed ; for that it ma 


or make it laſt longer. | 
Parts fit for the nouriſhment of Han in Plants, are Seeds, Roots, and 
Fruits; butchicfly Seeds and Roogs. For Leaves,they give no nouriſhmencarall, | 
or very little; no more do Flowers, or Bloſſoms, or Sialks. The reaſon is, for 
that Roots, and Seeds, and Fruits, (in asmuch as all Plints conſiſt of an Oyly, 
and Watry ſubſtance commixed) have more of the Ojlv ſubſtance, and 
Leaves, Rowers,&c. of the Watry. And ſecondly, they are more concoced, | 
for the Roor, which continueth ever in the Earth, is ſtill concotecd by he 


Plants (for the moſt part) aremore ſtrong, both in taſte and (ſmell inthe 
Seed, than in the Lesf and Roos, The cauſc is, for thatin #lanrs that are not 
of aferce and cager ſpirit, the vertue is increaſed by ConcoRtion and Ma- 
turation, which is cver moſt in the Seed; bur in Plants that arc of a fierce and 
cager ſpirit, they are ſtronger whileſt the ſpirit is incloſed in the oor ; and 
the ſpirits do but weaken and diflipate, when they come to the Air and Sun ; 
as we ice in Onions, Garlick, Dragon &e. Nay, there be Planrs that have their 
Roots very hot and aromatical, and their Seeds rather infipide as Ginger. 7 he 
cauſe is (as was touched before) for that the heat of thoſe Plants is very diſh- 


pable; . which underthe Earth is contained and held in, but when it cometh 


to the Air, it cxhalcth. 
The Juycesof Fruits, are cither Watryor Oyly. Ireckon amongſt the 
Watry; all the Fruits, outof which, Drink is expreſſed; as the Grape, the Ap- 


though they be notin uſe for Drink, yet they appearto be of the ſame nature ; 
as Plums, Services Mulberries, Raſþs, Orenges, Lemmons, &c. And for thoſe Juyces 
that acc ſo fle{by, as they cannot make Drink by Expreſlion, yet: perhaps) 
they may make Drink bymixture of Water. 


Poculaque admiſtis imitantur vites Sorbis. 


Anditmay be Heps and Brier-Berries woulddo thelike. Thoſe that have Oyly 
Juyces, are Olives, Almonds, Nuts of all forts, Pine-Apples, &c. and their Juyces 
are allinflamable. And you muſtobſcrvye alſo,that ſome of the Watry uyces, 
after they have gathercd ſpirit, will burn and enflame, as Wine. Thercis a 
third kinde of Fruitthat is Greet, without cither ſharpneſs or oylinels ; ſuck 


as is the Fg and the Dare. | 
It hath been noted,that moſt Trees,and eſpecially thoſe that bear Mp, 


| are fruitful but once in two-years. The cauſe, no doubr, isthe expence of | 


Sap 3 for many Orchard Trees well cultured , will bear divers years toge- 


ther. 

There is no Tree, which beſides the Natural Fruir, doth bear fo many 
Baſtard Fruits as the Oak doth ; for beſides the Acorn, ic beareth Galls, 
Oak Apples, and certain Oak-Nurs, which arc inflamable ; and certain 


alſo Miele, though rarely. The cauſe of all theſe may be, the cloſeneſs, 
and ſolidneſs of the Wood, and Pithe of the 04k; which maketh ſeveral 
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| Juyces finde ſeveral Eruptions. And therefore, if you will deviſe to make 


any Super-Plants , you mult ever give the Sap plentiful riſing, and hard 
Hue. - me 
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| There are two F-xcrelcences which gruw upon Trees, both of them 536. 
in the nature of Mwbromes ; the onethe Romans called Baletrws, which grow-  » 
'eth upon the Roots of Oaks, and was one of the daintics of their Table : 
' The other is Adedicinal, that is called e Agarick ( wheregt we have {ſpoken 
| before) which groweth upon the tops of Oaks 3; though it be affirmed 
by ſome, thar it groweth allo at the Roots, I do conceive, that many Ex- 
 crelcences of Trees grow chiefly, where the Tree is dead or faded ; for 
that the Natural Sap of the Trce, corrupteth into ſome Prenatural ſub- 
| ſtance. | | 
| The greater part of Trees bear moſt, and beſt on the lower Boughsz 637. | 
| as Oaks, Figs, Walnuts, Pears, &c, Butſomebear beſt on the top Boughs , as | 
| Crabs, &c. Thote that bear belt below, areſuch, as ſhade doth more g00d to 
| than kurt : For generally all Fruits bear beſt loweſt, becauſe the Sip itreth, 
; not having but aſhort way. And therefore in Fruits (pred upon Walls, the 
' lowe't are the grezteſt, as was formely faid : So it is, the ſhade that hindreth 
| the lower Boughs, except it be in ſuch Trees as delight in ſhade, or at leak 
| bear it well, And theretorc they are either ſtrong Trees, asthe Oak, or clic 
they have large Leaves, asthe Walnut and Fig, or elſe they grow in Pyramis 
as the Pear, Lutit they require very much Sun, they bear beſt on thetop; 
| as it is Crads, Apples, Plumbs, &c. | 
| Therc be recs that bear belt wacn they begin to be old ; as Almonds, | 638. | 
| Pears, Vines, and all Trees that giye Maſt. Thecaulcis, tor that all Trees that | 
| bear Maſt have anoyly Fruit ; and young Trees have a more watry TJuyce,and 
| leſs concofted 3 and of the [ame kinde allo is the Almond, ThePear likewiſe 
though it benot oyly, yet it requireth much- Sap, and wcll concoed; for 
| we (ce itis a heavy Fruit and ſolid, much more than Apples, Plumbs, &c, As 
| for the Vine, it is noted that it beareth more Grapes when it isyoung; but | 
| Grapes that make better Wine when itisold, for that the Juyce is the better | 
| concocted : And welſee, that Wine is inflamable, ſo as it hath a kinde of oyli- 
| neſs. But the molt part of Trees, amonglt which are Apples, Plumbs, &c. | | 
| bear beſt when they are young. | | 
| Thece be Plants that haye a Milk in them when they are cut; as Figs, | 639. 
{ 
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| Old Lectuce, Sow-thiftles, Spurge, &c. The cauſe may be an Inception of 
| Purrefaction : For thofe Milks have allan Accimony, though one would think 
| they ſhould be Lenitive, For it you write upon Paper with the Milk of the W 
| Fig, the Letters will not be ſeen, until you hold the Paper betore the fire, | 
and then they wax brown ; which ſheweth, that it is a ſharp or fretting | 
| Juyce, Letiuce is thought poyſonous, when itis ſo old as to have Milk : 
' Spurge is a kinde of poyſon in itſelf; and asfor Sow-thiſtles, though Caneys | 
eat them, yer Sheep and Cartel will nottouch them ; and beſides, the Milk 

. of them, rubbed upon Warts, in ſhort time weareth them away : Which | 
' ſheweth the Milk of them to be Corrowſive. We ce allo, that Wheat and- | 

{ 


other Cornſown, it yourake them forth of the Ground, before they ſprour, 

are fullof Milk; and the beginning of Germination is ever a kinde of Pu. 

 trefaCtionof the Sced, Eupborbium alſo hath a Milk, thoughnorvery white, | 
| whichis of a great Acrimony. And Saladine hath a yellow Milk, which hath 
likewiſe much Acrimony, for it cleanſcth the Eyes ; it is good allo for | 
| CataraQs: 
| Musbromes are reported to grow, as well upon the Bodics of Trees. as | 649. 
upon their Roots, or upon the Earth, and eſpecially upon the Oak. The 
| cauſe is, lorthar {trong Trees are towards ſuch Excreſcences in the nature 


| of Earth, and therefore put forth 170f, A4wbromes, and the like. | 
The 
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There is bardly found a Plan that yieldetha red juycc inthe Blade or * 
' Ear, cxcept it be the Irec that beareth Senguis Dracons; which grcowerh 
| | chicfly in the Ifland Yoquorra : | he Herb <Aramanthu (indeed) is red all 
E over; andBrafilis red in the Wood; and fo is Red Sanders, The Tree of 
Sanguts Dracous groweth in the form of a Sugar-Loat ; it is like the Sap of 
| chat Plant Concodteth in the Body of the 1 rc. For yye ſec, that Grapes 
and Pomegranatesarercd in the Juyce, butare Green in the Tear. And this 
[ | makerh the Tree of Sanguis Dracons lefſertowards the top, becauſe the Juyce 
[ | haſtneth:not up; and beſides, it is yery Altringent, and therefore of flow 
[ motion. ' 
| It is reported, that Sweet Moſs, beſides that upon the Apple-trces, 
| | growcrth likewiſe (ſometimes) upon Poplars, and yet (generally) the Poplar 
f| | is a ſmooth Tree of Bark, and hath little Moſs. The Moſs of the Larix-trec 
| | burneth alſo ſweer, and fparkleth in the burning.' 2uere, of the Mofles of | 
Odorate Trees; as Cedar, Cypreſs, Lignum, Aloes &c. | 
The Death, that is moſt without pain, hath been noted to be upon the | 
| takingof the Potion of Hemlock ; which in Humanity was the form of exe- 
| © 1 cutionof capital offenders in Athens. The of 62 of the Aſpe, that Cleoparre 
| uſed, hath ſome affinity with it. The czulc is, for that the torments of Dearth 
| are chiefly raiſcd by the ſtrife of the Spirits ; and theſe Vapors quench the 
Spirits by degrees ; like to the death of an extream old Man. J con- 
ceive it is leſs painful then Opium, becauſe Opium hath parts of hear 
| | mixed. 
| 644. T here be Fruits that are {weer before they ripen, as CIirabolanes; lo 
Fennel-ſeeds are ſweet before they ripen, and after grow ſpicy ; and ſome | 
never ripento be ſycet ; as Tamarinds, Barberries, Crabs, Slees, &s. The cauſe 
is, for thatthe former kinde have much and ſubtile hear, which cauſcrh carly | 
ſweetneſs ; the latter have a cold and acide Juyce , which no heat of the 
| Sun can ſweeten. Butas for the Mirabelane, it hath parts of contrary natures, 
for itis {weer and aſtringent. | | 
There be few Herbs that have a Salttaſte ; and contrariwiſe, all Blood 
of Living Creatures hath aſaltneſs ; the cauſc may be, tor that Salc, though 
1- | | { it be the Rudiment of Life, yet in Plants tho original taſte remaincth nor ; | 
| for you ſhall havethem bitrer, ſowre, ſweet. biting, bur ſeldom {alr: Butin! 
Living Creatures, allthoſe high taſtes may happen to be (ſometimes) inthe 
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| humors, but are ſeldom in the fleſh, or ſubſtance; becauſcitis of a more 
| | oyly Nature, which is not very ſuſceptible of thoſe taſtes; and the ſaltneſs 
| itſelf of Blood, is but alight and ſecrer ſaltneſs: And even among Plants, 
| | | ſome do participate of ſaltneſs, as eAlga Marina, Samphire, Scarvy Eu Oc. 
; And they report there is in ſome of the adian Seas, « Swiming Plant, which 
they call Selgazw, fpredingoverthe Seca, in fort, as one wouldthink it were 
a Meadow. Iris certain, that out of the Aſhes of all Plants, they extra& a 
| Sale whichthey uſe in Medicines. | 
X 646. It is reported by one of the Ancients, that there is an Herb, growing in 
| the Water, called Linco#s, which is full of Prickles: This Herbputteth forth 
another ſmall Herb out of the Leaf, which is imputed to ſome moiſture, that 
is gathered betweenthe Prickles, which putrified by the Sun, germinaterh. 
But I remember allo, I have ſeen, for a great rarity, one Roſe grow out of 
| another, like Honey Suckles, that they call Top and Top-gallanrs. 
Barley (as appearerh in the Malting) being ſteeped in Water three days, 
and afterwards the Water drained from it, andthe Barley turned upon a dry 


| | Floar, will ſprout half an inch long, at leaſt : And if it be let alone, and 
| | not 
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notturned, much mare, until the heart be our. Wh.at will dothe ſame; 
try it alſo with Pcaſe and Beans. This Experiment is not like that of the 
Orpin and Semper-vive ; tortherc it 1s of the old ſtore, forno Wateris added, 
but here it is nouriſhed from the Water. The Fxpcriment would be furchet 


( entury Y 1 1. 


driven; for it appearcth alrcady, by tht which hath been ſaid, char Earr 1 
is not neceſſary to the firſt ſprouting of Plants, and we fcc, that Roſe-Buds 
ſct in Water, will blow : Therefore try whether the Sprouts of tuch Grains 
may nyt beraiſed ro a further degree, astoan Herbor Flower, with Water 
onely, or ſume ſmall commixture of Earth : Forif they will, ic ſhould {cen 
by the Experiments bctore, both of the Malt, and of the Roſes, that they 
will come far faſter on in Water then in Earth; for the nouriſhmenr is cafi- 
lier drawn out of Watcrthcn out of Earth. It may give ſom: light alſo that 
Drink infuſed with Fleſh, as that with the Capon, &c. will nouriſh taſter 
and caſilicr, then Meat and Drink together. Try the fame Experiment with 
Roots, as wellas with Grains. As for example, take a Turnip and ſteep it a 
while, and then dry it, and fee whether it will ſprout. 

MHatinthe Drenching willfyell, and that in ſuch a manner, as after 
the putting torth in ſprouts,and the drying upon the Kiln, there will be gain- 
cd, atleaſt, a Buſhclin cight, and yet the ſprouts arc rubbed off, and there 
will be a Buſhel of Duſt beffdesthe Malt; which I ſuppoſe to be, not onely 
by the loolc and open laying of the Parts, but by ſome addition of ſubſtance 
draun from the Water, in whichit was ſteeped. 

Halt gathererth a lweerneſs tothe taſte, which appcareth yet mare in 
the Wort. The Dulcoration of things is worthy to betryed to the full ; for 
that Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment. And the making of | 
things inalimental to become alimecntal, may be an Experiment of great 
proit for makinghew victual. | 

Moſt Sccdsin the growing, leave their Husk or Rind about the Roar ; | 
| but the Onion will carry it up, that it will be like a cap upon the top of 
the young Onion, The cauſe may be, for that the Skin or Husk is not eafic 
to break 3 as we lee by the pilling of Onions, what a holding ſubſtance the | 
Skin is. | 

Plants that have curled Leaves, do ail abound with moiſture , which | 
cometh fo faſt on, as they cannot ipred themſelves plain, but muſt needs | 
gather together. Ihe weakeſt kinde of curling isroughnels, as in Clary and | 
Bur. Theſecond is, curling onthe ſides ; asin Lettuce and young Cabbage. |} 
Andthe third is, folding into an Head, as in Cabbage full grown, and Cab- | 
bage Lettuce. 

It is reported, that Firr and Pine, eſpecially ifthey be old and purrefied, | 
though they ſhinenot as ſome rotten Woodsdo, yet inthe ſudden breaking | 
they will ; <rame; like hard Sugar. | 


The Roots of Treesdo (ſome of them) put downwards deep into the f 
Ground; as the 0af, Pine, Firr, &c. Some ſpred more towards the Surface | 
of the Earth; as the As, Cyprep-rree, Olive, &c. The cauſe of this latrer | 
may be, for that ſuch Trees as love the Sun, do not willingly deſcend | 
far into the Earth; and therefore they are (Commonly) Trees that ſhoot | 
up much; for in their Body their deſire of approach to the Sun maketh | 
them ſpred the cls. And the ſame reaſon, under Ground, to avoid receſs 
from the Sun, maketh them ſpred the more, . Andaye ſee it cometh to | 
paſs in ſome Trees which have Lon planted to deep inthe Ground, that | 
for love of approach to the Sun, they forſake their firſt Root, and put 


out another morc towards the trop of the Earth. And ye ſee allo, that 
| the 
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-the Olive is full of Oily Juycc, and Aſh maketh the beſt Fre, and 
| Cyprels is an hot Tree. As for the Oak, which is of the former ſort, it 
loveth the Earth, and therefore growethi ſlowly. And for the Pine, and 
Firr likewiſc, they have ſo much heat in themſelves, as they necd lets the 
heat of the Sun. There be Herbs allo, that have the ſame difference; as 
the Herb they call CHorſu Diaboli, which putteth the Roor down (o low, as 
| you cannot pull it up without breaking ; which gave occaſion to the name 
and fable, for that it was faid it was fo wholclome a Root, T hat the Devil 
| When it Was gathered, bit it for envy, And ſome of the e Ancients do report, 
| that there was a goodly Firr ( which they delired to remove whole ) 
that had a Root under ground cight cubits deep , and ſo the Root came up 
broken. 
65 4o It hath been oblerved, that a Brancl) of a Trce being unbarked ſome 
ſpace atthe bottom, and fo ſet into the Ground , hath grown even of ſuch 
Trees, as if thc Branch were ſer with the Bark on, they wouldnot grow; yer 
contrariwiſe we fce, thata Tree pared round in the Body above Ground yyill 
| die. The cauſe may be, for that the unbarkt part draweth the nour.ſhment 
beſt, but the Bark continueth ir onely. x 
655. Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all Winter long, if you hang them 
| cluſter by cluſter in the Roof of a warm Room, eſpecially, if when you ga- 
| ther the cluſter, youtake off with the cluſter ſomeof theſtock. 
| 656. The Recd or Cane is a watry Plant,and groweth not but in the Water. 
| It hath theſe properties, That it is hollow, that it is knuckled, both Scalk 
and Root, thatbeing dry itis more hacd and tragile then other Wood, that 
| it putteth forth no Boughs, though many Stalks out of one Root. It diff. r- 
| eth much in greatncſ:, the ſmalleſt being fit for thatching of Houſes, and 
| {topping the chinks of Ships better then Glew or Pirch. The ſecond bigneſs 
is uſed tor Angle-rodsand Staves, andin China for beating of offenders upon 
the Thig''s. The differing kindes of them are, the common Recd, the 
Cafia Fiſfula, and the Sugar-Reed, Of all Plants it boweth the caſieſt, and 
riſeth again. Ir ſeemeth, that amongſt Plants which arenouriſhed with 
| mixture of Earth and Water, it draweth moſtnouriſhment from Water ; 
| which maketh it the ſmootheſt of all others in Bark, and the holloweſt in 
Body. 
Gs, "The Sap of Trees, when they are let Blood, is of differing Natures, Some 
more watry and clear, as that of Vines, of Beeches, of Pears; ſome thick, 
| as Apples; ſome Gummy, 2s Cherries; ſome jrothy,as Elms; ſome milky, 
| | as Figs. In Mulberries, the Sap ſeemerh to be (almoſt) towards the Bark 
| | onely 3 for if you cut the Feealittle intothe Bark with a Stone, it will come 
| forth, if youpierce itdeeper with a too], it will bedry, The Trees which 
| have the moiſteſt Juyces in their Fruit, have commonly the moiſteſt Sap in 
-their Body ; for the Vines and Pears are very moift , Apples ſomewhat 
| | more ſpongy : the Milk of the Fig hath the quality of the Rennet, to ga- 
ther Checſe , and fo have certain ſour Herbs wherewith they make Cheeſe 
in Lent. | 
The Zwmber and Wood are in ſome Trees more clean,in ſome moie knotty; 
and it is a good tryal, to try it by ſpeaking at one end, and laying the 
Ear at the other: For if it be knotty, the voice will not paſs well, Some 
| have the Veins more varied and Chamlotcd ; as Oat, whereof Wainſcot 
is made 3 Maple, whereof Trenchers are made : Some more ſmooth , as 
Firr and PFalnut; ſome do more caſily breed Worms and Spiders ; ſome 
| more hardly , as it is ſaid of /riſþ Trees, Beſides, there be a number of 
| differences 
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differcnces that concern their uſe : As Oak, Cedar, and Cheſſnut , are 
' the beſt builders. Some are beſt tor Plough-timber, as Aſh; ſome for Peers, ' ' | 
' that are ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, asElm ; ſome for Planchers, as | | 
| Deal; ſome for Tables, Cupboards and Desks, as Walnuts; ſome for Ship- 
timber, as Oaks thatgrow in moiſt Grounds, for that maketh the Timber | 
| tough, and not apt torift with Ordnance, wherein Engliſh and Iriſh Timber 
| are thought to excel) ſome for Maſts of Ships, as Firr and Pine, becauſe of / 
| their length, ſtraightneſs, and lightneſs; ſome for Pale, as Oak ; ſome for 
; Fuc), as Aſh: And ſo of the reſt. 
| Thecomingof Trees and Plants in certain Regions, and not in others, 659. 


——  ——_ 


' is ſometimes caſual 3 for many have been tranſlated, and have profpered 
| well ; as Damek, Roſes, that have not been known in England above an 
| hundred years, and now are ſo common. But the liking of Plants in 
certain Soyls more then in others, is mcerly Natural ; as the Firr and | 
Pine love the Mountains; the Poplar, Willow, Sallow, and Alder, love 
Rivers and moiſt places; the Aſh loyeth Coppices, but is beſt in Standatds | 
alonez Juniper loveth Chalk, and ſo do moſt Fruit-rrees ; Sampire 
| growerh but upon Rocks; Reeds and Ofiers grow where they ate walhed 
| with Winter 5 the Vine loveth ſides of Hills rurning upon the South: Ealt | 
; Sun, &c. 

The putting forth of certain Herbs, diſcovereth of what nature the | 660; 
Ground where they put forth is ; as wilde Thyme ſhewerh good Feeding 
Ground for Catrel ; Bettony and Strawbetries ſhew Grounds fit for Wood ; 
Camomile ſheweth mellow Grounds fit for Wheat ; Muſtard-ſced growing 
after the Plough, ſheweth a good ſtrong Ground alſo for Wheat; Burnet 
ſheweth good Meadbw; and the like. ao >) 

T here ate fountl in divers Countreys, forte other Plants that prowbiir | 861: 
of Treesand Plants, beſides Mifleltoe : As ji Syria thete is an Herb called 
| Caſſtis, that groweth'our of tall Trees, and windeth it ſelf about the farne I 
Tree whereitgroweth, and ſometimes abgfit Thorns, There is a kinde | 
| of Polypode that groweth out of Trecs, though it windeth nor: So like- 
| wiſe an Herb called Fewws upon the Wilde Otive z, and an Herb called Hip-i\ 
' opbeffton upon the Fullers Thorn, which, they ſay, is good for the Filling - 
 ficknels, BEE db 
It bath been obſerved by ſome of the Cntients , that howſoevet cold 662: 
and Eaſterly winds arethoughit to be great enemies to Fruit, yer nevetthe. 
| lefs South-winds are alſo found to do hurt, eſpecially in the Bloffoming 
' time, and the more; if ſhowers follow. Ir ſeemeth they call fotrh the 
| moiſture too faſt, The Welt winds are'the beſt. Ir Hath beech obſerved allo, 

that green and*bpeh Winters do' hurt Trees, infomutch, as if rw6'ot three 
{uch Winrers edit together, Almond- Trees, and fomie other Trees will die. | 
| The cauſe is tte fame with the former, becauſe the Lult of the Earth over- 
| ſperideth it ſelf j howſoever ſome other of the Arie have commended 


| warm Winters. | 4 2 | | 

| * Hob lying lotlg caufe a fruitful year. For firſt,rhey keep in theſtrengeh | $63; | 
of 'the Earth ;'! Secondly, ay water the' Earth better then Rain; for in, 

| Srgw the Earth doth (as it were) ſuckthe Water as our ofthe Tear: Third- 

; ly, the mbiftureof  Snoy is the fineſt moiſture, /for it is. the Froth of the 


| Cloiidy Waters. | NEEY | | | 
+ Showert, "if they cothe 4 little before t E ripenirig of Fruits; do good tg | 664: 

| ll ſucculent aid moiſt Feuits', 4k Pikes, Ofvir, Pamiczranates; yet itis rather | 
| for plenty then for goodneſs; for the beſt Wines arc itt the dryeſt Vintages. | | 
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Small ſhowers ace likewiſe good for Corn, to as parching hca!s come 
not upon them. Generally, Night-ſhowers are better then Day ſhowers; 
for that the Sun follow eth not lo fait upon them : And we lee, cyen 
in watering by the Hand, it is beit ia Summer time to water in the 
Evening. | 
The differences of Earths, and the tryals of them, arc worthy to be 
diligently enquired. The Earth that with ſhowers doth eaſily (often, is com 
mended; and yet ſome Earth of that kinde will be very dry and hard before 
the ſhowers. The Earth that caſteth up from the Plough a great clod, is not 
ſo good as that which caſteth up a ſmaller clod. T'ae Farththat putcerh forti 
Mol; eaſily, and may be called Mouldy, is not good, The Earth that ſmel- 
lech well upon the Digging, or Ploughing, is commended ; as containing 
the Juyce of Vegetables almoſt already prepared. Ir is thought by ſome, that 
the ends of low Rain-bows fall more upon one kinde of Eaiti then upon 


another : As it may well be, for that Earth is molt roſcide , and therefore ir 


is commended fora ſignof a good Earth. The poorneſs of the H<bs (it is 
plain) ſheweth the poorgeſs of the Earth, and eſpeci.lly, if they bein colour 
more dark : Butif che Herbs fhew withered or blalted at the rop, it ſheweth 
the Earth to be very cold ; and fo dath the Moſlivels of Trees. The Earth 
whereof the Grals is ſoon parched with the Sun and toaſted, is commonly 


Earth is the beſt ; being meer Mould, between the two cxtreams of Clay 
and Sand, efpccially, if it be not Loamy and Binding. The Earth that aftcr 
Rain will ſcarce be Ploughed, is commonly fruitiulz tor it is cleaving, and 
_T. 6-57 

*I is ſtrange, which is obſerved by ſqme of the CAnciens, that Duſt 
helperh the fruitfulneſs of Trees, and of Vines by name ; inſomuch, as they 
call Dult upon them. of purpoſe. It ſhoujd ſecm that that pewdrirg, when 
2 ſhower cometh, maketh a kinde of ſoy}ing to the Tree, bring Earth and 
W ater finely laid on. And they note, that Countreys where thc Fields and 
Ways arc duſty, hear the beſt Vines. 


Ul . 


jf | 
- It is commended by the Ancienrs for ancxcellentbelp to'Trees, to lay 


the Stalks and Leayes of Lupines about the Roots, or toPlough them into 


-he Ground, where you will ſow Corn. The burning alſo of the cuttings of 
Vines, and caſting them upon Land, doth muchgocd. And it was general- 
ly received of old, that dunging of Grounds whenthe Welt-wind bloweth, 
and inthedecreaſe of the Moon, doth greatly help; the Earth (asit ſeemeth) 
beivg then more thirſty, and open to receive the Dung. . 

The Graffing of Vines upon Vines (as Ltake it) is notnowinuſe, The 
Ancients had it, and that three ways ; the firſt was Jsftion, which is the 
ordinary manner, of Graffing : . The ſecond was Terebration , through the 
augoltge the .Stock, ,and putting in the Ciops there : And the third was 
Paring of two Vines, that grow.together to the. Marrow: and binding them 
cloſe. | LES _ AE 
e Diſeaſes and ill Accidents of Corn, are. worthy to be enquired, and 
e, more Worthy to be enquired, if. it were in Mens power to help 
thems whereas many, of them; are ;not to. be remedicd;, | he Mildew is one 
oh the greateſt ,, which ( out;pf queſtion... },cometh; by, cloſcneſs of Air ; 
and therefore in Hills, or large Champain Grounds , it feldqm- cometh, 
ſuch as.is with us Zork's Woald, .. This eagpo;. be remedied, otherwiſe 
theo. that. in Countreys of ſmall. .cocloſure the _Grounds;be turned into 


forced Earth, and barren in his own nature. The tender, chcfſom,and mellow } 


larger Fields : Which I have known tg do, good in ſome Farms. | 
: 2 8 L!L |, a» } «ts , , s ZR SLES p # > Another | 
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Another Diſca(c is the pucting forth of Wilde Oats, whereinto Corn ofren- 


weakncſs of the Grain that is ſown ; for if it be either too old or mouldy, 
it will bring forth wilde Oats. Another diſeaſe is the faticty of the 
Ground; for if you ſow one Ground ſtill with the ſame Corn (I meannot 
the ſame Corn that greyy upon the ſame Ground, but the ſame kinde of 
Grain, as Wheat, Barley, &c.) it will proſper but poorly ; therefore be. 
ſides thereſting of the Ground, you muſt vary theSeed. Another ill Accident 
is fromthe Winds, which hurt attwe times3 at the flowring by ſhaking off 
the Flowers, andatthe full ripening by ſhaking out the Corn. Another ill 
Accident is Drought at the ſpindling. of the Corn, which withus is rare, but 
in hotter Countreys common, inſomuch as the word Cdamits was firſt 
derived from Calamw, when the Corn could not get out of the ſtalk. 
Another ill Accident is Over-wet at ſowing time, which with us breedeth 
much Dearth, inſomuch asthe Corn never cometh up ; and (many times) 
they are forced to re-ſow Summer-Corn, where they ſowed Wintet-Corn. 
Another ill Accident is bitter Froſts, continued without Snow, eſpecially in 
the beginning of the Winter, after the Secd is new ſown. Another Diſcaſe 
is Worms, which ſometimes breed inthe Root, and happenupen hot Suns 
and ſhowers immediately afterthe ſowing; and another Worm breederh in 
che Bar it ſelf, eſpecially when hot Suns break often out of Clouds. An- 
other Diſeaſe is Weeds; and they are ſuch, as citherchodk and over-ſhadow 
the Coro, and bear it down, or ſtarye the Corn, ahd deceive it of nouriſh- 
menr,, Another Diſeaſe is, over-rankneſs of the Corn, which they uſe to 
remedy by Mowing it after it is come up, or putting Sheep into it. ' An- 
other ill Accident is, laying of Corn with great Rains near or in Harveſt. 
Another ill Accident is, if the Seed happen to have touched Oyl, or any 
thing thatis fat ; for thoſe ſubſtances haye an antipathy with nouriſhment of 
Water. | | 

The remedies of the Diſcaſes of Corn have been obſerved as followeth. 
The Stecping of the Grain before Sowing, a little time in Wine, is thought a 
preſervative; the Mingling of Seed-Corn with Aſhes, is thought to be good, 
the Sowing at the wane of the Moon, is thought to make the Corn ſound. 
Ithath not been praQiiſed, but it is thought to beof uſe to make ſome Miſſel- 
lane in Corn ; asif you ſow a few Beans with Wheat, your W heat will bethe 
better. It hath been obſerved, that the ſowing of Corn with Houſleck' doth 
good, Though Grain that toucherh Oyl or Fat receiveth hurt; yer the 
ſteeping of itin the Drcgs of Oyl, when itbeginnethtoutrefie, (which they 
call Amurca) is thoug't co aſſure it againlt Worms, Iris reported alſo, that 
if Corn be moved, it will make the Grain longer, but empticr,” and having 
more of the Husk. | 

It bath been noted, that Secd of a year old is the beſt, and of two or 
three years is worſe; and that which is morc old is quite barren, though 
(no doubt) ſome Seed and Grain laſt better then others. The Corn 
which in the Vanning lieth loweſt is the beſt; and the Corn which broken 
or bitten, retaineth a little yellowneſs , is better then that which is very 
white. ; 

It hath been obſerved, that of all Roots of Herbs; the Root of Sorrel 
gocth the furtheſt into the Earth,inſomuch as ithath been known to gothree | 
cubits deep; and that it is the Root that continueth fit (longeſt) to be ſer 
again, of any Root that groweth. It is a cold and acide Hecb, that (as ic feem- | 
eth) loveth the Earth,and is not much drawn by the Sun, 
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times ( eſpecially Barley) doth degenerate, Ir hapneth chiefly from the | 
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| Species, a compoſition of Matter, which hapneth oft,, and may be much 


 viſſes; Crows with Ravens, Daws, and Choughs, &c. Burt Elephants and 


' other Fruits bave itin the Nutor Kerncl. The Firr hath (in cffeQ).no Scone, 
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It hath been obſerved, that ſome Herbs like beſt being watcred with 
Salt-water; as Radiſh, Beer, Rue, Penny royal, T his tryal would be extended 
to ſome other Herbs; eſpecially ſuch as are ſtrong, as T arragon, HMuſtard- 
ſeed, Rocket, and the like. 
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aftet odorate and wholſome Herbs ; as, that the Snake loveth Fennel, that 
the Toad will be muchunder Sage, that Frogs will be in Cinquefoil. It may be 
it is rather the Shade, or other Coverture, that they take liking in, then the 
virtue of the Herb. 

It were a matter of great profit, ( ſave that Idoubt itis roo conjearal 
to venture upon) if one could diſcern what Corn, Herbs, or Fruits, are like 
ro be in Plenty .or Scarcity, by ſome Signs and Prognoſticks in the begin- 
nirg of the year : For as for thoſe that are like to be in Plenty, they may be 
bargained for upon the Ground; as theoldrelation was of Thales, who to 
ſhew how caſic it was for a Philoſopher tobe rich, when he foretaw a great 
plenty of Olives, made a Monopoly of them. And for Scrcity, Men may 
make profit in keeping bctter the old ſtore, Long continuance of Snow is 
believed to make a fruitful year of Corn ; an carly Winter, or a very latc 
Winter, a barren year of Corn, an open and ſerene Winter, an ill year of 
Fruic. Theie we have partly touched before; but other Prognoſticks of like 
nature are diligently to be enquired. 

There ſeem tobe in ſome Plants ſingularitics, wherein they difler from 
all other. Tne Olive hath the oyly part onely on the outſide, whereas all 


Nut, nor Kernel 3 except you Will count the little Grains, Kernels. The 
Pomegranate and Pine-Apple have onely, amongſt Fruits, Grains, diſtin& in 
{ceyeral Cells. No Hetbs have curled Leaves, bur Cabbage and Cabbage- 
Lettuce. None have double Leaves, one belongiog te the Stalk, another to 
the Fruit or Sced, but the Arrichoak, No Flower hath that kinde of ſpred 
thatthe Wood-bine hath. T'bis may be a large Field of Contemplation; tor 
it ſheweth, thatinthe Frame of Nature there is, in the producing of ſome 


diverſified; in others, ſuch as bapneth' tarely, and admitteth little variety. 
For ſo it is likewiſe in Beaſts 3 Dogs have a reſemblance with Wolves and 
Foxcs, Horſes with Aﬀes, Kige with Bufles, Hares with Concys, &c. And 
ſoin Birds; Kites and Keſtrels have a reſemblance with Hawks; Common 


Doves with Ring-Doves and Turtles ; Black-Birds with Thruſhes and Ma- 


Swine amongſt Beaſts, and theBird of Paradiſe, and the Peacock amodg(t 
Birds, and ſome fewothers, have ſcarce any other Species that have affinity 
with them, 


We leave the Deſcription of Plans and their Virtues to Herbals, and 
other like Books of Natural Hifory, wherein Mens diligence hath been 

_ greaſ, even to. Cwioſity, For our Experiments are onely ſuch, as do ever 
_ aſcend a degree tothe deriving ofCauſcs, and extrating of Axioms,which 
- we are not ignorant, but that ſome, both of the Ancient ayd Modern YFricers 
haye alſo labored ; buttheir Cauſes and Axioms are ſoſull of Imagination, 
and fo infeQed with the old received Theories, 25 they are meer Inquinati- 
ons of Experience, and concoR it not. | 


Ir is ttcange, that its generally reccived, how ſome poyſonous Beaſts | 
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T hath been obſerved by ſome of the CAndents, that Skins, eſpecially of | 677. 


A Rams newly pulled off, acd applied torhe Wounds of Stripes, do keep 


them from ſwelling and exulcerating , and likewiſe heal them, and cloſe 


them up; and that the Whitesof Eggs do the ſame. The caule is, atem- 
perate Conglutination ; for both Bodics are clammy and viſcous, and do 
bridle the Deflux of Humors to the hurts, without penning them in roo 


much. 

Ou may turn (almoſt) all Fleſh into afatty ſubſtance , if you take Fleſh 
Jaws Cut it into pieces, and pur the pieces into a Glaſs covered with 
Parchment, and (o let the Glaſs #and (ix or ſeven hoursin boyling W ater. It 
may be an experiment of profir, for making of Fat or Greaſe for many uſes: 
Bur then it muſt be of ſuch Fleſh as is not edible ; as Horſes, Dogs, Bears, Foxes, 
Badgers, &c. | 

T is reported by one of the C Ancients, that new Wine put into Veſſels 
well ſtopped, and the Veſſels let down into the Sea, will accelerate very 
much the makiog of them ripe and potable; the ſame would betryed in 


Wort, 

Eaſts are more Hairy then Men, and Savage Men more then Civil ; and 
B che Plumage of Birds cxccedeth the Piloſity of Beaſts, The cauſeof the 
ſmoothneſsin Men, is notany abundance of Hear and Moiſture, though that 
indeed cauſeth Piloſity 3 but there is requiſite to Pilolity, not ſo much Heat 
and Moiſture, as Excrementitious Heat and Moiſture; (for whatſoever aſſi- 
milateth goeth not into the Hait) and Excrementitious Moiſture aboundeth 
moſt in Beaſts, and Men that are more ſavage. Much the ſame Reaſon is 
there of the Plumage of Birds ; for Birds aflimilateleſs, and excern more 
then Beaſts, for their Excremeats are ever aliquid, and their Fleſh (generally) 
more dry ; beſide, they hayc not Inſtruments for Urine, and ſoall the Excre- 
meatitious Moiſture goeth into the Feathers : And therefore it is no mar- 
vel though Birds be commonly better Meat then Beaſts, becauſe their flefh 
doth aſſimilate more finely, and ſe-cerneth more ſubtilly. Again, the Head 
of Man hath Hair upon the ficlt Birth, whichno other part of the Body hath. 
The cauſe may be want of Peripiration ; for much of the marterof Hair, in 
the other parts of the Body goeth forth by inſenſible Perſpiration. And be- 
fides, the Skull being of a more ſolid ſubitance, nouriſheth and aſſimilateth 
leſs, and excerneth more; and ſo likewiſe doth the Chin. Weſee alſo that 
Hair cometh not upon the Palms of the Hands, nor Soals of the Feet, which 
are parts more perſpirable, And Children likewiſe arc not Hairy, for that 


their Skins are moreperſpirable. 

Irds are of ſwifter motion then Beaſts 3 for the flight of many Birds is 
Bevice: then the race of any Beaſts. The cauſe is, for that the Spirits in 
Birds are 1n greater proportion, in compariſon of the bulk of their Body, 
then in Beaſts. For as for thereaſonthar ſome givc, that they are partly car» 


ried, whereas Beaſts go, that is nothing ; for by that reaſon, ſwimming ſhould  zire:. 


be (wifter then running: And that kinde of carriageallo, is not withont labor 
of the Wing. 
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632. He Sea is clearer when theNorth-wind bloweth, then whcn the Sauth- 
Experiment | wind, The caule is, for that Salr-warer hath a linle Oylineſsin the Surface 
ours he | thereof, as appeareth in very hot days: And again, for that the Soutaern- 


Diferes | wind rclaxeth the Water ſomewhat; as nov Water boyling, is ſo clcar as cold 
clearneſi of the Water 


Sea, 


683. Tre burneth J/ood, making it firſt Luminous, then black and brittle, and 
f—— == wag laſtly, broken and incinerate; ſcalding Water doth none of theſe. The 
oackiggthe cauſe is, for that by Fire the Spirit of the Body is firſt refined, and then emit- 


Differems | (eq; whereof the rcfining or attenuation Cauſeth the lighr, and the emiffion; 
+ hagy firſt the fragility, and afcer the diſlolution into Aſhes, neither doth any other 
Water. | Body enter. But in Water, the Spirit of the Body is not refined ſo much ; 
| | and beſides, part of the Watcr entreth, which dothincreaſe the Spirit, and 
| in adegree extinguiſh ir ; rherefore we lee that hot Water will quench Fire. 
[En And again, we ſec that in Bodies whercin the Water doth not much enter, 
but onely the heat paſſeth, hot Water worketh the cffefs of Fire: As in 
| Eggs boiled and roaited, (into which the Water entreth nor at all) there is 
| ſcarce difference to be diſcerned ; but in Fruit and Fleſh, wherejnto the Wa 


| ter cntreth in ſome part, there is much more difference, 


| 684+ He bottom of a Veſſel of boyling Water (as hath been obſerved) is not 
= 2006 OA T very much heated, ſo as men may put their hand under the Veſſel, and 
eouching the | remove it. The canſe is, for that the moiſture of Water, as it quencheth 
apy Coals where it entreth, ſo it doth allay heat where it toucheth. And there. 
SG. 7 | fore note well. that moiſture, although it doth not paſs through Bodies with- 

| out Communication of ſome ſubſtance (as heat and cold do) yet it worketh 
manifeſt cffeAs; not by entrance of the Body, but by qualifying of the heat 
and cold, as we ſee in this inſtance. And weſee like wiſc, that the watcr of 
things diſtilled in water, (which they call the Bath) differeth not much from 
the watcr of things diſtilled by Fire, We ſee allo, that Pewter-Diſhes with 
W ater in them will not melt eaſily, but without it they will. Nay, we ſee 
more, that Butter or Oy], which in themſclves are inflamable, yet by the vir- 


cue of their moiſture will do the like. 
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685. | F hath becn noted by the Ancients, that it is dangerous to pick ones Ear 
whileſt he Yawneth. Thecauleis, for that in Yawning, the inner Parch- 


Experiment 
Solty | ment of the Ear is extended by the drawing in of the Spirit and Breath ; for 
— 3 in Yawning and Sighing both, the Spitit is firſt ſtrongly drawn in, and then 
ſtrongly expelled. | 
686. T hath been obſerycd by the Ancients, that Sneezing doth ceale the Hic- 
RaperFnent -| L cough. Thecaule is, for that thc Motion of the Hiccough is a liftingup of 
Racks theStomach ; which Sneezing doth ſomewhat depreſs, and divert the moti. 


Hucough, | on another way. For firſt, we ſee that the Hiccough cometh of ſulneſs of | 
Mear, (eſpecially in Children) which cauſeth an extenſion of the Stomach : 
| Welee allo, it is Cauſed by acide Meats or Drinks, which is by the pricking 
of the Stomach, Andthis motionis ceaſed, either by Diverſion, or by Deten- | 
| tionof theSpirits: Diverſion, as inSneezing ; Detcntion, as we ſee holding 
| of the Breath doth help ſomewhat toceaſe the Hiccough, and putting a Man 
into an carne? ſtudy doth the like, as is commonly uſed : And Vinegar pnt to 
| the Noſtcils or Gargarized doth italſo; forthatitis Aftringent, and inhibireth 


| the motion of the Spirit. 
{ — Looking 
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Ooking againſt the Sun doth induce Sneezing. Te caul- is, not the |, 687 
L heating of che Noſtrils; for then the holding up of the Noltrils again't - cog 
the Sun, th-uvgh one wink, would do-it, but the drawing down of the moi- wackby | 
ſture of the Brain: For it will make the Eycs run with water, and the draw- | Sneexing: 
ingof moiſture to the Eycs, doth draiy it to the Noltrils by Motion of Con- 
ſent, and fo followerh Sneezing. As contrariwiſe, the Tickling. of the 
Noſtrils w ithin doth drayy the moiſture tothe Noſtrils, and tothe Eyes by | 
conſent, for they alſo will water. But yet it hath been obſerves, thatif one 
be about to ſneeze, the rubbing of the Eyes till they run v ith water, will 


reventit. Whereof the caule is, forthat the humor which wasdeſccnding 
| tro the Noſtrils, is diverted tothe t yes. Is | 
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He Tecth are morebycold drink, or the like, affe&ed, then the other | $5 
F arts: The cauſe is double ; the one, for that the reſiſtance-of :Bone to Experigncar 
cold, is greater then of Fleſh ; for that the Fleſh ſhrinketh, but che:Bone re- agerddog | 
fiſteth, w hereby the Cold becometh more cage. The other is; forthat the pay = 
Tecth arc parts without >lood, whereas Blood helpeth to quali &the cold. | OY 
And theretore we ſcec, that the Sinews are much afteQed with Cold, for that 
they are parts without Blood: So the Bones in ſharp Colds wax brite; and | b- 
therefore it hath been ſeen, that all contuſions of Bones in hard weather, arc | 

| 


more difficult to cure. 


T hath been noted, that the Tongue receiveth more. calily tokens of 689 
Diſcaſes then the other parts; as of heats within, which appear molt | £xycrimen: 
in the blackneſs of the Tongue. Again, Picd Catrel are ſpotted in their | Solierys 
Tongues, &c. The cauſe is (no doubt) the tenderneſs of the part, which |'2**""s _ 
thereby receiveth more eaſily all altcrations then any. other parts of the ; 
Fleſh. | 


Hen the Mouthis out of t:{te, itmaketh rhings'taſteſ»metimes ſalt, 690 

chicfly bitter, and ſometimes loathſome, - but never ſweer. The Enpecknont 
cauſe is, the corrupting of the moiſture about the Tongue, 'which: many | Solirary ; 
times turneth bitter, and ſalt, and loathſome, burſweet never ; for: the reſt = AT 


are degrees of corruption. | 


6 was obſerved in the Great Plague of the laſt year, thar there were ſeenin | 6971. 
divers Ditches, ani low Grounds abont Lewden, mar.y Toads.that had | Experiment | 

'| Fails rwo or three inches long at the Jeait, whereas Toads (ufually) have no — 
OUCnIn ] 


:Tails ar all; which argueth a great diſpoſition to putrefaRion in the Soil | 5,me Progno- | 
{and Air. Itisreported likewiſe, that Roots (fuck as Carrors and Parſuips) are | (ks of Pefti- 


bd . . . , ye , [ P 7, 5 * 
more (weetand luſcious in infccious years then in other years. Fwy ea 
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7 WW Phyſicians ſhould with all diligencc inquite what Simples Naturc 692. 
(-- yieldeth, that have extream ſubtile parts without any Mordication | Experiment 
or Acrimony ; for they undermine that which is hard, they open that which — _ 
is ſtopped and ſhur, and they expel that which is offenſive genth', without | $peetat Sha. | 
too much perturbation. ' Of this kinde arc Elder-flowers, which thetctore | ?'*1 {or Medi- 
are proper for the Stone z of rhis:; kinde is the Dwarf pine, which is | 
[proper for the Jaundies ; of this kinde is Harts-born , which is proper 
[tor Agucs and Infe&ions; of this kindeis Piomy, which is proper for Stop | | 
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| pings in the'Head ; of this kinde is Fumizory whichis proper for the Spleen; | 
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' anda number of others. Generally, divers Creatures bred of Putrefattion, 

| though they be ſomewhat loathſome to take, are of this kinde ; as &arth- | 
Worms, Timber-ſoWs, Snails, &c. And I conceive, that the Trochiſcs of Vipers, 

(w hich are ſo much magnified) and the fleſhof Snakes ſume ways condired 

| and corre&ted (whichof late are grown into ſome credit) are of the ſame 
nature. So the parts of Beaſts putreficd (as Ca/foreum and Auk, which have 
extream ſubtil parts) are to be placed amongſt them. We {ce alſo, that 
putrefation of Plants (as Agarick and Jews-£ar ) are of greateſt vertue; 
| Thecaulc is, for that putrefaRion is the ſubrileſt of all morions in the parts | 
| of Bodies, And ſince we cannot take doyn the lives of Living Creatures 
| | (which ſome of the Paracelſians ſay, it they could be taken down, would 
make us Immortal) the next is, for ſubeiley of operation to take Bodics 


putretied, ſuchas may be ſafely raken. | 


- Mm 


| 
| P 
693- | FT hath beenobſerved by the Ancients, that muchuſc of Yenu doth dim the 
| xperittone* | A fight, and yet Eanuchs, which arc unable to generate, are (nevertheleſs) 
'rouching | alſo dim-ſighted- The cauſe of dimnels of ſight in the former, is the ex- 
; Ven. pence of Spirits 3 in the latter, the over-moiſture of the Brain; for the over- 
| moiſture of the Brain doth thicken the Spirits viſual, and obſtruRerh cheir | 
afſages., as weſce by the decay in the fight m Age, where alſothe dimi- | 
nution of the Spirits concurreth as another cauſe. We lce allo, that blind- | 
neſs cometh by Rhcums and Cararalts Now in Eunuchs there are all the | 


notes of moiſture ; as the ſwelling of their Thighs, the looſnelſs of their 
Belly, the ſmoothneſs of their skin, &c, | 


694+ Thepleafure ih the A@ of Yenw, is the greateſt of the pleaſures of the 
Senſes, the matching of itwith Itchis improper, though that alſo be plen-: 
ling to the touch, but the cauſes are profound; Firſt, allthe Organs of the! 
Senſes qualific rhe motions of the Spirits, and make ſo many ſeveral ſpecies 
of motions, and pleaſures or diſpleafures thereupon, as there be diverſities 
| of Orgais.. The Inſtruments of Sight, Hearing, Taſte, and Smel,are offcyeral 
| _ _ | fratne, and fo aretbeparts for Generation ; therefore Scaliger doth well to: 
| | make the pleaſure of Generation a ſixth Senſe. And if there were any other 
| diftering Organs, 2ndqualified Perforations for the Spirits to pals, there 
| would be more then the Fzye Senſes : Neither do we well know:whether ſome 
| Beaſts and Birds have not Senſes that we know not, and the very Sent of 
k Dogs is almoſt a ſ{enſe'by itſelf. Secondly, the Plcafures of the Touch are 
| greater anddceperthen thoſc of the other Senſes, as we ſee inHarming up- 
BE: | on Cold, or Refrigeration upon Heat: For as the Pains of the Touchare greater' 
| . | then tlic offences of other Setſes, fo likewiſe are the Pleafures.' Itis true, 
| | that the'affcfing of the Spirits immediately, and (as it were) without ap 
| | Organ, is of the greateſt pleaſure; which is but in- two thihgs,: S»ere ſmells 
and #/ine andthe like Sweet vapors. For Smells, we ſec their great and ſudden 
; cfte in ferching Menapain when they fiyown; for Drink, itis certain; 
| the pleafurt*' of Drunkennels is nexr't e pleaſure. of Yen; and great [yes | 
.,. | (likewife)'make the: Spirits move and touch themlielves; and the pleaſure 

...1- ; of Pens is ſomewhat: of the fame Kinde. br bn bocncll 
695, ' > » - Ir hath been always obſerved, that Meh aremore inclingd'to Feng ip! , 
_ the Winter, and Wormenin the Suinhmer. The cauſe js, tot thatthe Spiritsin | 
' a Body more hot anddry, (as the Spirits 'of Men are) by the-Summer arg 

more exhaled: and diffipated, and'mthe Winter more condenſed and\k« 
entire; bur inBodiesthatare cold and moiſt, (az Womens —_ 
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doth cheriſh the Spirits, and calleththem forth, the Winter doth dullthem. | 
Furthermore, the Abſtinence or Intermiſhon ot the uſc of Yerw, in moi't and 
well habituate Bodies, breedeth a number of Dilcaſes ; and eſpecially danger: 
ous impolthumati'ons. 'The reaſonis evident, forthart it is a principaleyacua- 
tion, eſpecially of the Spirits ; for of the Spirits, there is ſcarce any evacua- 
tion, but in Yenvs and exerciſe. And therefore the omiſſion of cither of them 
breedeth all diſcaſes of Repletion. 


He nature of Vivificationis very werthy the enquiry ; and as the Nature Experiments : 
| T« things is commonly better perceived in ſmall then ingreat, and in OR 
| _— chen in perfeQ, and in parts then in whole ; fo the Nature of Vi- 7zſetts. 
vification is beſt enquired in Creatures bred of Putrefation. The contem- 
plation whereof hath many excellent Fruits. Firſt, in diſcloſing the original 
of Vivificaticn, Secondly,in diſcloſing the original of Figuration. Thirdly, 
in ciſcloſing many things in the nature of pertc& Creatures, which in them 
lie more hidden. And fourthly, in traducing by way of operation, ſome 
obſervations inthe Inſe#4, to work cffes upon perfeA Creatures. Note, thar 
the word /nſeta agreeth not with the matter, but weever ule it for brevitics | 


| fake, intending by it Creatures bred of PutrefaQtion. y 


—C 


The Inſetsare found to breed out of ſeveral matters: Some breed of | gg, 
Mud or Dung 3 as the Earth-worms, Eels, Snakes, &c. For they are both 
Putrefations:; For Waterin Mud do putrctie, as not abletopreſerve it ſelf ; | 
and for Dung, all Excrements are the refuſe and putrefaRions of nouriſh- | 
ment, Some breed in Wood, both growing and cut down, .2xere, in what 
Woods moſt, and at what ſeaſons, We ſeethat the Worms with many teer, 
which round themlſelyes into Balls, are bred chiefly under Logs of Timber, 
but not in the 7imber,, and they are ſaid to be found alſo (many times) in 
Gardens where no Logs are. But it ſeemeth their Generation requireth a 
coverture both from Sun, and Rain or Dew, as the Timber is; and therefore 
they are not venemous, but (contrariwiſe) are held by the Phyſicians to 
| clarifie the Blood, Ir is obſerved, that Cimices are foundin the holes of Bed- 
' ſides. Some breedin the Hair of Living Creatures ; as Lice and T ikes, which 
are bred by the ſyyecat cloſe kept, and ſomewhat airified by the Hair. The 
Excremeuts of Living Creatures do not onely breed Inſe#s when they are 
excerned, butalſo while they areinthe Body; as in Worms, whereto Chil- 
dren are moſt ſubject, and are chiefly in the Guts. And it hath beea lately 

obſcryed by Phylitians, that in many Peſtilent Diſeaſes there are Worms 
found in the upper parts of the Body, where Excrementsare not, but onel 
 humors putrefied, Fleas breed principally of Straw or Mats, where there hath 
| beena little moiſture, or the Chamber and Bed-ſtraw kept cloſe, and nor 
aired. It is received,thatthey are killed by trewing Wormwood intheRooms. 
And itis truly obferved, that bitter things are apt rather to kill then en- 
gender Putrefattion, and they be things that are fator ſweet that are aptelt 
to putrefic, There isa Worm that breedeth in Meal of the ſhape of a large 
white Maggot, which is given as a great dainty to Nightingales. The Moth 
| breedeth upon Cloth; and other Lanifices, eſpecially if they be laid np dankiſh 
' and wet. Itdelighteth to be about the flame of a Candle. There isa Worm 
called a Yeyil, bred under Ground, and that feedeth upon Roots, as Parſnips, 
' Carrots,&c. Some breed in Waters, eſpecially ſhaded, bur they mult be by 
ſtanding Waters; as the Water. Spider that hath fix Legs. The Fly called the 


| Gad flie breedeth of ſomewhat that ſwimeth npon the top of the Water, and | 
| 1 
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iſtory ; 
is moſt about Ponds, Thereis a Worm that breecerh of the Dregs of Wine 
decave?, whichafterwards (asis obſerved by ſome of the Ancicnes) rurneth in- 
'troa Gnar, It hath been obferved by the Ancients, that there is a Worm that 
| breedcth in old Snow, and is of colour redd:{h,and dull of motion, 1nd dieth 
| ſoon after it cometh out of Snow 3 which ſhould fhew that Show hathia it a 
ſecret warmth, for clſeit could hardly vivifte. And thereaſon'ot the dying 
of the Worm may be the ſudden exbaling of that little Spirit , as ſoon as it 
cometh out of the cold, which had ſhut itin. For as Burter-flics Quicken with | 
heat, which were benummed with cold ; ſo »pirits may exhale with hear, 
which wcre prelſervedincold. It is athirmed, both by the zncient and Modern 
| obſcrvation,that in Furnaces of Copper andBrals, where Chalcites is (wich 
is Viriol) often caſt in to mend the workingzthere riſcth ſuddenly a Fiy wich 
| ſometimes moveth, as if it took hold on the Walls of the Furnace ; fome- 
| times is ſeen moving inthe fire bclow, and dieth ptelently as foonas it is out 
of the Furnace. Which is a noble inſtance, and worthy tobe weighed , for it 
(hcweth that as well violent heat of fire, as the gencle heat of Living Crea- 
tures Will viviſie, if it have macter proportionablce. Now the great axiom 
of Vivification is, that there muſt be heat to dilate the Spirit of the Body, an 
Active Spiritto be dilated, matter viſcous or tenacious to hold in the Spirit, 
and that matter tobe put forth and figured, Now a Spirit dilated by ſo ardent 
2 fire 2s that of the Furnace,as (oon as cver it coolcth never (o little, congeal- 
cth preſently. And (no doubt) this ation is furthered by the Chalcites, which 
hath a Spirit that wilk put forth and germinate, as we (ee in Chymical Tryals. 
Briefly, moſt things putrefied bring forth Infet« of ſeycral names, but we will 
not take upon us now to enumeratethem all, 

The 1n/e#thave been noted by the Ancients to fecd little: But this hath 
not been diligently obſerycd ; for Graſhoppers eat up the Green of whole 
Countreys, and Silk-worms devour Leaves twittly,and Ants make great pro- 
| viſion. It is truc, that Creatures that ſleep and reſt much, ear little, as Dor- 
| miceand Bats, &c. they arc all without Blood ; which may be, for that; the 
Juyce of their Bodies is almoſt all one z not Blood, and Fleſh, and Skin, and 
Bone, as in perfe& Creatures: The integral parts have extream variety, but 
the ſimilar parts little. It is true, that they have (lome of them) Diaphragm, 
| and an inteſtine; and they have all Skins, which in molt of the /»ſe#4, arc 
caſt often, They arenot generally) of long life; yet Bees have been known 
| tolive ſeven years; andonakes are thought, the rathcr for the caſting of their 
ſpoil, to live till they be old; and Eels, which many times breed of putre- 
faction, will live and grow very long;and thoſe that enterchange from Worms 
to Flies in the Summer, and from Flics to Worms in the Winter, have been 
kept in Boxcs four yearsat ihe leaſt ; yet there are certain Flies that are called 
Ephemera that live but a day. The caule is, the exility of the Spirit, or per- 
haps the abſence of the Sun; for that if they were brought in, or kept clole, 
they might live longer. Many of the Inſe#4 (as Butter-Hlies and other Flies) 
revivecaſily, when they ſeem dead, being broughtto the Sun or Fire. The 
cauſe whereof is, the diffuſion of the Vital Spirit, and the caſie dilating of i: 
by alittle hear.. They ſtir a good while aftertheir heads are off, or that they be 
cut inpiekes ; Which is cauſed alſo, for that their Vital Spirits are more dit- 
fuſed throughoutall their parts, and lets confined to Organs then in perfect 
Creatures. | 

The Jyſeta have voluntary Motion, and therefore imagination. And 
{ whereas ſome ofthe. Anczents have (aid,that their Motion is indeterminate, and: 
their imagination indefinite, it is negligently obſerved ; for Ants go right 

forwards. | 
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forwards to their Hills ; and Bees do (admirably) know the way from a 
Floury Heath, wo or three miles off to th:ir Hives, Ir may be Gnars and | 
Flies have their Imagination more mutable and giddy, as (mall Birds likc- 
wiſc have. Iris ſaid by ſome of the Ancients, that they have onely the Senſe 
of Feeling, which is manifeſtly untrue 3 for if they go forth right to a place, | 
chey muſt needs have Sight: Beſides, they delight more in oge Flower or 
Herb, then in another, and therefore have taſte. And Bees are called with 
ſound upon Braſs, and therefore they have hearing, Which ſheweth like. 
wiſe, thatthough cheir Spirits be diffuſed, yer there isa Seat of theic Senſcs in 
their Head. | 

Other obſeryations concerning the InſeQa, together with the Enumeration of them, 
We refer to thar place where we mean to handlethe Title of Animals in general. 


Man leapeth better with weights in his hands, then without, The cauſe | 699. 

is, for tharthe weight (if it be proportionable) ſtrengthneth the Si | Experiment | 
news, by contrafting them ; for otherwiſe, where no contration is needful), i | 
weight hindreth. As we ſee in Horſe Races, Men are curiotts to foreſee that prne=y 
there benot the leaſt weight upon the one Horſe more then upon theother. | 
In Leaping with Wcights,the Arms are firſt caſt backwarde,and then forwards, 
with ſo much the greater force 3 for the hands go backward before they 
rake their raile, Quere, if the contrary motion of the Spirits, immediately 
| before the Motion we intend, doth not cauſe the Spirits as it were to break | 
forth with more force; as Breathalſo arawoy, and keptin, cometh forth more | { 
forcibly: And in caſting of any thing, the Arms, to makea greater ſwing, are 


firſt caſt backward. 
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F Muſical Tones and unequal Sounds, we have ſpoken before, but touch- | 700. | 

the plealure and diſplealure of rhe Senſes not1o fully, Harſh Sounds, as | Experiment 

ot a Say whenitis ſharpned, Grindingof one Stone againſt another, ſqueak- Solitary { 
9 " 198” . # k . . rouchi t 
ing or(crieching noiſes, make a ſhiveringor horror in the Body, and ſer the | pjccqurerand } 
Tecth on edge. The caule is, for that the objeAts of the Ear do affe the | Diſpticaſures | 
| 

| 
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Spirits (immediately) molt with pleaſure and offence, We (ce there is no þ+ = —"I 
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colour that affefeth the Eye much with diſpleaſure, There be ſights that | &cering. | 
are horrible, becauſe they excite the memory of things that are odious or | 
fearful ; burthe ſamethings painted, do little affeQ. As for Smells, T aftes, and f 
T ouches, they be things that do affe& by a Participation or Impulſion of the | | 
body of the Obje&. Soit is Sound alone that dothimmediarely and incorpo- | 
really affe& moſt. This is moſt manifeſtin Maſick, and Concords, and Diſcords i 
in ©MHufick,; For all Sounds, whether they be ſharp or flar, if they beſweer, } 

havearoundnels and equality ; and if they be harfh, are uncqual : For aDi/ Ee” 
cord it (cif, is but a harfhneſs of divers ſounds meeting. Iris true, that in- | 
equality, not {aid upon, but paſſing, is rather an increaſe of ſweetneſs ; as | 
in the Purling of a Wreathed String, and in theraucity of a T rumpet, and | 
in the XN izbtingale-Pipe of a Regal, and in a Diſcord ſtraight falling upon a 
Concord : Butit you ſtay upon it, it is offenſive, And therefore there be theſe 
three degrees of pleaſing and diſpleaſiog in Sounds ; Sweet ſounds, Diſcords, 
and Harſh ſounds, which we call by divers names, as Scrieching, or Grating, ſuch | 4 
2s we now ſpcak of. As forthe ſetting of the Teeth on edge, we plaialy ſee | { 
whar an intercourſe there is ber ween the Tecth,andthe Organ of the Hearing, 
by cheraking of the end of a Bow between the Fecth, and ftrikiog upoathe | 
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Here be Minerals and Fefiles in great variety, but of 
Veins of Earth Medicinal but few. The chict are, Terre 
Lemnia, Terra Sigillats communis, and Bolu Armin , 
whereof Terra Lemnia'is the chief. The Vertues of 


them are for Curing of Wounds, Stancbing of Blood , | 
> Stopping of Flaxes and Rheumr, and Arretting the Spred- | 
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| Fabulous ,AAges conſecrated to Yulcay. 


| A which are gathered trom the ſides of Rocks, being as it were a large, 
| bur tough £29. Ir is the more to be noted, becauſe thar there be bur few 
| Subſtances, Plant-like, that grow deep within the Sea, for they are gathered 
' ſometime Fifteen fathom deep : And whenthey arc laid on Shore, they ſeem 
to be of great Bulk ; but cruſhed together, will be tranſported in a very | 


| \mall room. 
| FT ſcemeth that Fs that arc uſed to the Salt-water, doneyertheleſs de- | 
| TL lightmore in freſh. We ſee that Salmons and Smelts loveto get into Rivers, 
. though it be: againſt the Stream. Ar the Haven of Comftaniinople you ſhall | 
| have great _ of Fish that come from the Euxine Sex, that when they | 
| come into the Freſh-water, do incbriate and turnupthcir Bellics, foas you 

| may take them with your hand. I doubtrhere hathnot been ſufficient Ex- | 
| Ro O 2 periment 


ing of Toyſon, Infe#ion, and Putrefattion : And they have of | 
all other Simples the: pertectelt_ and pureſt quality of | 
| Drying, with little or no mixture of any othet quality. Yer it is true, that | 
| the Bole Arminick is the moſt cold of them, and that Terra Lemnia is the moſt | 
' hot; for which cauſe the Iſland Lemnos yhere it is digged, was in the old | 


| 
| 
| 


Bourthe Bottom of che Sereights are gathered great quantities of Sponges, | 
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erimentmade of putting Sea fsb into Freſh-water, Ponds, and Pools. Iris 
a thing of great uſc and pleaſure; for fo you may have them new at ſome 
good diſtance from the Sea : And belides, it may be the Fiſh will cat the 
leaſanter, and may fall to breed. And it is ſaid; that Colchefter O ters, 
which arc put into Pits, where the Sea goeth and cometh, (but yet fo that 
rhere is a Eeefhqyater coming alloto them when the Scavoideth) become 
by that mcans fatter, and morcgrown. 


«SS 


=" He Turkish Bow giveth a very forcible Shoot, inſomuch as it hath been 
T known, that the Arrow hath picrced a Steel Targer, or apiece of Braſs 
of two Inches thick : But that which is more ſtrange, the Arroy, if it be 
hcaded with W ood, hath becn known to picrce through a piece of Woud of 
cight Inches thick. And it is certain, that we Hadin uſe at one time, for Sea- 
fipht, ſhort Arr», which they called Sprights, without any other Heads, 
fave Wood ſharpned ; which were diſcharged out of Muskets, and would 
picrce through the ſides of Ships, where a Bullet would not picrce. - But 
this dependeth upon ohe of the greateſt ſecrets in all Nature; which is, that 
Fimilitude of Sub{tance will caule Attraction, where the Body is wholly. freed 
from the Motion of Gravity : Forif thatwere taken away, Lead would drayy | 
Lead, and Geld would draw Gold, and !ron would draw "uo without the help 
of the Load. fone. But this ſame Motion of Weightor Gravity (which is 
a meer Motion of Matter, and hath no athinity with the Form or Kinde ) 
doth kill the other Motion, exceprit ſelf be killed by a violent Motion; and 
ih theſe inſtances of Arrows, for then the Motion of ArttraQion by Simili- 
tude of Subſtance beginneth to ſhew it ſelf. But we ſhall handle this point 
of Nature fully in due place, 


l— 


| tion. And that kinde of Colliquation is not madecither by an n— 


6 {pa have in Turky, and the Zeſt, certain Confefiont, which they call 
| Servers, Which are like to Candid Conſerves , and are made of Sugar and 


Lemmons, or Sugar and Cirons, or Sugar and Fiolers, and ſome other Flowers; 
and ſome mixture of ©4wmber for the moredelicateperſons: And thoſethey 
diſlolve in W ater, and thereof maketheir Drink,becauſc they are forbidden 
Wineby their Law. But] do much marycl, that no Englishman, or Dutchman, | 
or German, doth ſet up Brewing in Conffentinople, conſidering they have ſuch 
quantity of Barley. For as forthe general fort of Mcn, frugality may be the 
cauſc of Drinking Water ; for that ir is no {mall ſaving topay fothing for 
ones drink : But the better ſort might well beat the coſt. Andyct I won der 
the leſs at it, becauſe I ſee France, /raly, or Spain, have not taken into ule Beer 
or Alc ; which (perhaps) if they did, would better both their Healths and 
their Complexions. It is likely it would be marter of great gain to any that 
ſhould begin itin Turkey. 


[N Bathing in hot water, ſweat /nevertheleſs) cometh not in the pants un- 
der the Water. The cauſcis, firſt, forthat ſweat is a kinde of Colliqua- 


Hear, or an over-moiſt Heat. For oyer-moiſture dothlomeyhat extingui 

the Heat; as we ſee, that even hot water quencheth Fire, and over-dry Heat 
ſhutteth the Pores. Andtherefore Men will ſooner ſweat coyercd before 
the Sun or Fire, then if they ſtood naked : And Earthen Bottles filled 
with hot water, doprovokcinBed aSweat more daintily then Brick-bats | 


hot. Secondly, Hot water doth cauſe Evaporation from the Skin; fo as | 


it fpendeth the matter in thoſe parts under the Warter, before it iflucth in | 
 dwcat, | 
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Sweat. Again, Sweat cometh more plenti:ully, if. cheHeat beincreaſed by 
degrees, then if it be greateſt ar firſt, or. equal. - Thecanſe is, for that the | 
Pores are better opened by a gentle Heat, then by a morc violent; and by j 
their opening the Sweat, ifluerh morcabundantly. - And-therefore Phyſicians | | 
| may do well, when they provoke Sweat inBed by Bottles, with a Decodtion | 
of Sudorifick Herbs in Hot Water, to make two degrees of Heat in the Bottles, 
and to lay in the Bed the lefs-heated firft;; and ater: half 'an hour the more- ' 
| heated. C7 't | | 
Sweatis ſalt in taſte, The cauſe is, forthat thar part of the Nouriſhmenr 707; 
which is freſh and ſweet, turneth into Blood and Fleſh ;+ and the Sweat is 
onely that part which is ſeparate and excerned. Blood allo raw, hath ſome | 
ſaltneſs more then Fleſh; becauſe the Affimilation/into Fleſh, is not without | 
- alittle and ſubtile excretion from the Blood. ERS | 
Sweat cometh forth more out of the upper partsof the Body then the | 708. 
| lower. The reaſon is, becauſc thoſe parts are morerepleniſhed with Spirits, IT 
| and the Spirits are they that put forth Sweat; beſides, they arc leſs fleſhy, 
and Syeat ilſueth (chiefly) outot the parts that are leſs fleſhy and more dry, | 
as the Forchead and Breſt. | | | 
Men ſweat more in (leep then waking, and yet fleep doth rather ſtay | 799. | 
| other Fluxions, then cauſe them; as Rheums, Looſnef of the Body, &+c. The 
cauſc is, fof that in Sleep the Heat and Spiritsdo naturally move inwards, 
and there reſt. But whenthey arecolle&ed once within,the Heat becometh | 
' more violent and irritate, and thereby expcllerh Swear. od 
Cold Sweats are (many times) Mortal andncar Death, and always ill and | 710. 
ſuſpe&ed; as in great Fears, Hypocbondriacal Paſions. &c. The caulc is, for 
that Cold Sweats come by a relaxation or forſaking of the Spzrize, whereby the 
Moiſture of the Body, which Hear did kcep firm in the parts, ſevereth and g 
ifluerh out. : e103" þ, 5116S 23 > Url 
In thoſe Dſesſes which cannot be diſcharged by Swear, Sweet is'ill and | 711. 
rather to be ſtayed; as in Diſeaſes of the Lungs, and Flutes of the Bly; - but 
in thoſc Diſeaſes which are expclled by Swear, it caſeth and lightnerh; / as in 
Agues, Peſtilences, &c. The cauſe is, for that Swear inthe latter ſort is partly 
Critical, and ſendeth forth the Matter that oftendeth : But in the former, 
ic cither proccedeth from the Labor. of the Spirits, - which ſhe weth] them IE 
oppreſſed ; or from Motion of Conſens, when Nacere notable roexpel the Y 
| Diſeaſe wherc itisleaced , moyeth to an Expullion indifferent overall the 
Body. | | 0 


He Nature of the G1oYorm is hitherto not well obſerved. Thus much | 712. 
we ſec, thatthey breed chiefly inthe hotreſt Moneths of Summer; and |Experimene 
thatthey breed nor in Champaign, but in Buches and Hedges. Whereby it may Cs | 
| be conccived, that the' Spirit of them is very fine, and:not to be refined bur | G!wom. | 
by Summerhbeats. ' And again, that by realanof the finenels, irdoth cafily cx- oY | 
bale. In 7taly, and the Hotter Countreys, there is a Flie they call Lacciole, 
that ſhinerh- as the Gloworm doth, and'irmay beisthe/Flying-Glowerm ; bur | 
that Flic is'chicfly upon Fen: and Aarisbes.. But yetthe two former abſcrva- 3. | 
tions hold, for they arc not ſeen bur in the heat of Summer ; and Sedge, or |xxperiments 

| other Green of the þ ens give as good ſhade as Buſhes; It may be the Gloworms |in Coolort, 
| of the Cold Countreys ripen not ſo faras to be winged. — 
| | | |which the Paſ- | 
| THe Paſſions of the CA3Gnde work upon the Body the impreſlions fol- frome > | bar | 
| "& lowing. Fear, cau'cth Palenef, gd the $randing of the Fair _ fr the Budy. 
| r 4 N *| 
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k through che flight of che Spirits inward, the outward parts are deſtituted,and 
not ſuſtained, Standing upright of the Hair is caufed, for that by ſhutcing 
of tho Potes of theSkin, the Hair thatlyeth afloap muſt nceds riſe. Starting 
is borhan apprehenſion of the thing feared, (and in that kinde it is a motion 
of ſhripking,;) and likewiſe an Inquiſition in the beginning what the matter 
ſhould be, (and in that kinde it is a motion of EreQtion ;) and therefore 
when 'a Man would liſten ſuddenly: to any thing, he ſtacteth; for the ſtart- 
ing isatrErc&ion of the'Spirits to attend. - Scrieching is an appetite of ex- 
pelling that which ſuddenly ſtriketh the Spirits. - For it muſt be noted, that 
many Motions, though they be unprofitable ro expel thar which burteth, 
| yet they are Offers of Nature, and cauſe Motions by Conſent ; asin Groan- 
ing, or Crying upon Pain. . 
714. Griet and Pain, cauſe Sighing,Sobbing, Groaning, Screaming,and Roar. 
\ | ing, Tears, Diſtortingof the Face, Grinding of the Teeth, Sweating. Sighing 
is cauſed by the drawing in of a greater quantity of Breath to refreſh the 
Heart that laboreth ; like a great draught when one is thirſty. Sobbing is 
| the ſame thing ſtronger. Groaning, and Screaming, and Roaring, are cauſed 
by an appetite of Expulſion, as hath been ſaid ; for when the Spirits cannot 
| 
| 


expelthe thing that hurreth in their ſtrife to do it, by Motion'of Conſent 
| they expel the Voice. - And this is whenthe Spirits yield, andgive over to 
| refiſt; for if one do conſtantly refit Pain, he will not groan. Tears are cauſed 
by a Contration of the Spirits of the Brain; which EontraQtion by coulſe- 
[ quence aftringeth the Moiſture of the Brain, and thereby ſendeth Tears into 
the Eyes. - And this Contraction or Compreſſion caulcth alſo W ringing of 
the-Hands; for Wringingis a Geſture of Expreflion of Moiſture. The DiG 
| torting of the Face is cauled by a Contention, firſt, to bear andreſiſt,and then 
' | to expel; 'which makethheParts knitfirk, and afterwards open. Grinding 
of the Teeth is cauſed' (likewiſe) by. a Gathering and Serring of the Spirits 
rogether to reſiſt; ' which maketh the Teeth alſo to ſet hard one againit an- 
Other; Swearing is alſo .a.Compound Motion by the'Labor of the Spirits, firſt 
| toreſift, and thento expel. 
715. + Joy cauſeth a Chearſulneſsand Vigor inthe Eyes,dinging, Leaping, Dan- 
| cing, and ſometimes Tears. All theſe are theeffe&s of the Dilatation and 
coming” forth of the Spirits into the outward: parts, which maketh them 
mote lively and ſtirring. We know it hath been ſeen, that Exceſſive ſud- 
| den Joy hath cauſed preſent Death, while the Spirits did ſpred ſo much as 
| \ | they conldnot retire again. As for Tears, they arethe efftets of Compreſ- 
| fion of the Moiſture ot the'Brain, upon Dilatation of the Spirits. For Com- 
preſſion of the Spirits worketh an Expreſſion of the Moiſture of the Brain by 
conſent, as hath been ſaid in Gricf : But then in Joy it warketh it diverfly, 
viz. By Propulſion of the Moiſture, when the Spirits dilate, and occupy more. 
SOR. if > 7, * , GE | WITH. 
|. - 716. | AngercauſcthiPalencſs in ſome,and the going and coming of the colour 
| .. {in others 3 alſo Trembling in-ſome, Swelling, Foaming at the Mouth, Stamp» 
| +, 22 | 10g, Bending of the Fiſt. Paleneſs,:and Going, and Coming of the Colour, 
| _»+ + } are cauſed by the Burning of the Spirits about the Heart ; which ro refreſh 
' | themſelves, call in more Spirits fromthe outward parts. And if the Paleneſs 
| = j be alone, without ſending forth the colour again, it is commonly joyned 
with ſome fear : But in many there is no Paleneſs at all, but contratiwiſe 
Rednefs about the Checks and Gils ; which is by the as fy 
| pirite, 
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Spirits, nan appetite rO Revenge. Tremblingio Anger:is likewiſe by-a call | | 
| 


| ing inof the Spirits, andis commonly when Anger is joyned with Fear: Swel- 
| ling is cauſed borh by a Dilatation of the'Spirirs by over-heating, andby a | 
| Liquefa&ion or Boiling of the Humors thereupon. Foaming at the Mouth 
is trom theſame cauſe, being an Ebullition, Stampingand Bending of the Fiſt 
are cauled by an Imagioatfon of the Act of Revenge. 
| Light Diſpleaſure or Diſlike cauſcth ſhaking of the Head, Frowning,and #717: 
| Knitting of the Brows. Theſe cffes ariſe from thefame cauſe that Trem:- 
bling and Horror do; namely, from the Retiring of the Spirits, but in ales | 
degree. FortheShaking of the Head, is but aſlow and definite Trembling ; 
and is a Geſture of flight refuſal: And we ſee alſo, thatadiſlikecaufeth often 
that Geſture ot the Hand, which we uſe when we refuſe a thing, or wat it 
away. The F:owning and Knitting of the Brows, is a Gathering or Sercing | 
of the Spirits, to refiſt in ſome meaſure, And we ſee allo, this Knictting.of the | 
Brows will follow upon earneſt Studying,or Cogitation'ot any thing, though 
| it be without diſlike. | 3 __ 
Shame cauſcch Bluſhing, and caſting down of the Eyes. Blufhing is the | - 718. 
| Reſort of Blood tothe Face, whichinthe Paſſion of Shame, -is the: part tha} 
: laporeth moſt, And although the:Bluſhing will be {cen in the whole Breſt, 
if;3t be naked, yet that is but jn paſſage to the: Face.» As for theeaſting | 
down of the Eycs, ig proceedeth of the Reverence « Man: bearcth ro other 
M-n, whereby , when he is aſhamed, he cannot endure to look firmly upon 
ethers : And we ſce, thatBluſhing and the Gaiting down of the Eyes both, | 
are more when we come before many ; Ore Pompeii quid molline ? Nunquans nds 
cara pluribu erubuit; and likewife, when we'come before. Greer or Reyerend 
Perſons, row Q 1 th 
Pity cauſeth ſometimes Tears, and a Flexion or Caſt of the Eye aſide. | 719- 
Tears come from the caule, thatithey da imGrief ;; For Pity is bur Grick in | 
anothers behalf... The Caſt of the Eye, is a Geſture of: Averſionot Lothueſs 
to-behold the objeR of Pityz1-: FO EN TENTE 
- }; Wondercauſeth Atoniſhment, or an Immovable Poſture of the Body, | 720. 
Caſting up of the Eyes to Heaven, and Lifting up of the Hands. For Aſoniſh-' 
ment, it is cauſed by the Fixing of the Minde upon one-abjetof Cogimtiion, 
whereby it doth not ſpatiate and tranſcur as ituſeth; For in Wonder the 
Spirits fl; not, as in Fear ; but onely ſertle, and are made leſs apt to move. 
Asforthe Caſting up of the Eyes, and Lifting up of the Hands, it is a kinde | 
of Appeal to the Deity, which is the Author, by Power and Providence of | 
ſtrange W onders. | | : | 
Laughing cauſcth a Dilatation of the Mouth and:Lipsz acontiniedEx- | 7**: 
pulſion of the Breath, with the loud Noiſe, waich maketh the Interjection ' 
| of Laughing: z1»Shaking of the Breſt and Sides; Running of the Eyes with 
| Water, if itbe violent and continned. W herein firſt it is tobe underſtood, 
that Langhing is ſcarce. properly} a Paſſion, but hath bis Source fromthe In» 
telleQ; for.in Laughing, there ever precedeth a conceit of ſomewhat ridicu- 
lous. And therefore it is proper to Man. Secondly, thatthe cauſe of -Laugh» 
ing» is buta light touch of the Spirits, and -not ſo deep an Impreſſion as in 
other Paſſions. And therefore-(that which hath no Afﬀnity with the Paſh- 
ons of the Minde) it is moved, and that in great yehemency, onely by Tick- | 
lingſome parts of: the Body.': And we ſee, that Men even ina grieved ſtate of | | 
| Minde, yet cannot {ometimesforbear Laughing. Thirdly, it is ever joyned | _ 
| with ſomedegree of Delight: And therefore Exhilaration hath ſome Aﬀnity | 
with Joy, though it be much Lighter Motion. Res ſevera eff peram Gaudium. | | 
| Fourrthly, | 
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Fourthly, Thatthe objeQ of itis Deformity, Abſurdity, Shrewd turns,and the like. 
Now to ſpeak of the cauſes of the effe&ts betore. mentioned, whereunto theſe 
general Notes give ſome light. For the Dilatation of the CHouth and Lips, 
continued Expulſion of the Breath and Foice, and Shaking. of the Breſts and 
Sides, they proceed (al) from the Dilaration of the Jpirirs, eſpecially beirg 
ſudden. So likewiſe the Running of the Eyes with 'Watcr, (as hath been for: 
merly touched, where we ſpake of the 7 ears of Foy and Grief )' is an «fe of 
Dilatation of the Spirirs, And for Suddennef, it is a great part of the artery : 
For weſcc that any ShreYd turn that lighteth upon another, or any Deformity, 
&c, moveth LZavghier inthe inſtant, which after alictle time it doth nor. So 
we cannot Zaughat any-thing after it is ſtale, but whileſt it is new. And cven 
in Zckling, if you tickle the fides, and give warning, or givea hard or con- 
tinued touch, ic doth not moye Laaghter ſo much. 1 | 
Luft cauſeth a Flagrancy in the £ys, |and Priapiſm. The cauſe of both 
theſe is, for that in Zuft. rhe Sighe and rhe Touch, arc the things defired; and 
therefore the Spirirs reſort to thoſe parts which are molt affeted. And note 
well-in general, (for that great ufe may be -made of the obſervation) that 
(eyermore) the Spirits in all Paſſions refort moſt to the parts that labor moſt, or 
are moſt affected. As in the laſt, which hath been mentioned, they reſort to 
the'Z5es and Yenereow parts 5 1n Fear and Anger to the Heart; in Shame to th 


Faces and in Lighrdiſtikes rothe Head. : : : 
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FT T hath becn obſerved by the CAxncients, andis.yet believed, That the Sperm 
A of: Drunken men is unfruitful. The cauſe is, for-that it is over-moiſtned, and 
wanteth Spiſfirude. And we haye a merry ſaying, That they that go drunk to'Brt, 
get Daughters, . | hs 

: Drunken-wmen are taken with a plain iDefe& or Deltitution in Voluntary 
Motion; -they reel; they tremble; they cannot ſtand, nor ſpeak ſtrongly. The 


 caule is, forthat the Spirits of the Wine oppreſs the Spirits Anima), and oC« 


cupate part of the place where they are, andſo make them weak ttomove; 


| ahd therefore Drunkes-men arc apt ro fall aſleep, And Opiate and Srapefatives 
(as Poppy, Henbane, Hemlock, &c.) induce akinde of Drunkenneff by the groſsnels 


of their Faper, as Wine doth bythe (mms 2 the Yapor. * Befides, rhey rob 
the Spirits Animal of their Marter whereby they arenouriſhed ; ' for the Spirits 
of the Wine, prey upon it as well as they, and fo they make the Spirits'lefs 
ſupple and apt to move. ELes) | 120 

Drunken-men imagine every thing turneth round ; they im:gine: alfo, 
thatthings come apon-chem ; they ſee not well things afar off; thole things 
that they ſee near hand, they fee out- of their place ; and ({ometimes) they 
feethings'double, The cauſe of the imagination that things turn round is, 
for that the Spirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed by the Vapor of: the 
rany LiquidBody upon Compreflionturnerh,as we fee in Water: ) 


And it is'all one tothe ſight ; whether the Fiſuat Spirits move;or the Objet 


moveth, or the Madiummoveth; :and we ſee; that long turning round breed. |. 


eth-thefame imagination. | The cauſe of the imagination thar things come 
npon them ic; for rhat the Spirits Fiſual themſelves draw back, . which maketh 


the Obje& ſecm ro 'come on ;; -and beſides, when they: fee things tarn 


round and/ move,: Fear maketh'them think: they-come upon-them. The 
cauſe that they cannot ſee things afar off, istheweakneſsof the Spirits; for 
in every CMegrim or Hertigo, there is an Obtenebration zoyned with a ſer- 
blance of Turninground, which we ſee al'd in the lighter fart of Swoonings. 
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[he cauſe of ſecing things our of their place, is the refraQtion of the Spirits 
viſual ; for the vapor is as anuncqual Medium, and it is as the ſight of things 
our of placein Water. The caul: of _— things double, isthe ſwife and 
nnquict motion of the Spirits (being oppretled) to and fro; for (as was ſaid 
betore) the motion of the Spirits viſual, and the motion vf the object make 
the ſame appearances; and torthe ſwift motion of the ovje, we ſee that if 
you fillip a Zuce ſtring, it ſheweth double or trebble. 

| Mcnare ſooner Drunk with ſmall draughts then with great; And agaih, 
Wine ſugared, inebriateth leſs then Wine pure. The caule of the tormeris; 
for thattae Wine deſcendeth not ſo faſt to the Bottom of the Stomack, but 
maketh longet ſtay inthe upper part vf the Stomack; and ſendeth Vapors 
faſter to the Head, and therefore incbriatethſooner; And for the ſame reaſon, 


Sops in Wine (quantity for quantity) incbriate more then Wine of it (elf. | 


The cauſe of the latter is, tor that the Sugardoth inſpiſſite the Spirits of the 
W.ne, and maketh them not ſo caſic to refolye into Vapor. Nay {urther; it 
is thought to be ſome remedy againſt inebriating, it Wine ſugared be taken 
after Wine pure. And theſame effe&is wrought; cicher by Oylor Milk taken 
upon much Drinking, 


He uſeof Wine in dry and conſumed Bodies is hurtſul, in moiſt and full 
Bodies itisgood. Thecauſe is, for thatthe Spirits of the Winedo prey 
upon the Dew or radical moiſture (asthey term it) of the Body,and fo deceive 
the Animal Spirits. But where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperfluous,there 
Wine heiperh to digeſt anda deſiccate the moiſture. 


He Caterpiller is one of the moſt general of Worms, and breedcth bf 
Dew and Leaves 3 for weſee infinice number of Catt+rpillers which breed 
upon Trees and Hedges, by which the Leayesof the Trees or Hedges are in 
great part conſumed; as well by their breeding our of the Leaf, as by their 


feeding uponthe Leaf, They breed in the Spring chiefly, becauſe then there | 


is both Dew and Leaf. And they breed commonly when the Eaſt Winds 
have much blown : The cauſe whereof is, the dryneſs of that Wind; for to 
all Vivification upon Putrefation, it is requiſite the matter benot too moiſt 


And therefore we ſee they have Cobwebs abotic them; which is 4 ſign of a | 


flimy dryneſs ; as we ſee upon the Ground, whereupon by Dew and Sun 
Cobwebs breed all over. We ſcealſo the Green Carerpiller breedeth inthe in- 
ward parts of Roſes, eſpecially not blown where the Dew ſticketh : Buc 
eſpecially Catterpillers , both the greateſt and the moſt, breed upon Cabbages, 
which have afat Leaf; and aptto putrifie. The Carterpiller toward the end of | 
Summer waxcth volatile, and turneth to aBarerflie, or perhaps ſome other | 
Flie. Theres a Catterpiller that hatha Fur or Down upon him, and ſeemeth to | 
have affinity with the S;/&-Worm. 


TT Flies Cantharides, ate bred bf a Worin or Canterpillet , but peculiar to | 
certain Fruit-trees ; as are the Fig-trec, the Pine-tree, and the Wilde 
Bryar; all which bear ſweet Fruit, and Fruit that hath a kinde of ſecret biting 
or ſharpneſs. For the Fig hath a Milk in it that is ſweet and corroſive | 
the Pine-Apple hath aKernel that is ſtrong and abſterſive ; the Fruit of the | 
Bryar is ſaid to make Children, or thoſe that eatthem, ſcabbed.. And there- 
fore no maryel though Cantharides have ſuch a Corrofive and Cauteti | 
zing quality ; for there is not one other of the Inſe#«, but is bred of a | 
duller matter. The Body of the Cantharidesis bright. coloured; and it may 
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Afitude is cemedicd by Bathing or Anointing with Oyl and warm Wa- 
I, ter. The cauſeis, for that all Laſirude is a kinde of Contuſion and Com- 


-_ of the Parts ; and Bathing and Anointing give a Relaxion or Emol- 
l 


tion: And themixture of Oyl and Water is better then cither of them a- 
lone, becauſe Water ecntreth berterinto the Pores, and Oyl after cntry ſoft- 
neth better. It is found alſo, that the taking of Tobacco doth help and diſcharge 
Lafitude. The reaſon whereof is partly, becauſe by chearing or comfort- 
ing of rhe Spirits, it openerh the Parts compreilcd or contuſed : Andchicfly, 
becauſe it refrelheth the Spirits by the Opiate Vertue thereof, and ſo dil- 
chargeth W earinels, as my likewiſe doth. 

in going up a Hill the Knees willbe moſt weary ; ingoing down a Hill, 
Thighs. The cauſe is, for thatin the Lift of che Feet, when a man goeth up 
the H:!l, the weight of the Body bearcth moſt upon the Knees ; andin going 


downthe Hill, upon the Thighs. 

He caſting of the Skin, is by the Ancients compared to the breaking of 
T the Secundine or Call, but not rightly: for that were tomake every caſt- 
ing of the Skin a new Birth : And beſides, the Secundine is but a general 
Cover, notſhaped accordingrto the Parts ; butthe Skin is ſhaped accordin 
to the Parts. The Creatures that caſt rheir Skin are, the Snake, the Viper, | 
the Grashopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, &c. Tholc that caſt their hell are, 
the Lobſter, the Crab, the Cra-fish, the Hodmanded or Dodman, the Tortoiſe, &c. 
The oldSkins are found, buttheold Shellsnever : So as it is like they ſcale 
off, and crumble away by degrees. And they are known by the extream 
renderneſs and ſoftneſs of the new Shell; and ſomcywhatby the freſhneſs of 
the colour of it. The cauſe of the caſting and Skin and Shell ſhould ſcem 
tobethe great quantity of matter in thoſe Creatures, that is fit to make 
Skin or Shell : And again, the looſneſs of the Skin or Shell, that ſtickerth 
not cloſe to the Fleſh. For it is certain, that it is the new Skin or Shell 
thar putteth off the old. So we ſcethatin Deer, it is theyoung Horn thar 
putteth off the old. And in Birds, the young Feathers put off theold; and 
{o Birds that have much matter for their Beak, caſt their Beaks, the new 
Bcakputring off the old. 


in Conlort, | ; __— _— 
working the wholeſome, 1 hereaſon is. the better comforting of the Stomack, whichis 
Poſture: of the 


Zing not Fre& but Hollow. which is inthe making of the Bed, or with 
| L.«c Legs gathcred up, whichis inthe poſture of the Body, is the more 


by thatieſs penſile ; and we ſee, thatin weak Stomacks, the laying up of the 
; Legs high, andthe Knees almoſt to the Mouth, helpeth and comforteth. 
| We ſee allo, that Galy-laves, notwithſtanding their miſery otherwiſe, are 
commonly fat and fieſhy ; and the reaſon is, becauſe the Stomackis ſup- | 
| ported ſomcwhatin ſitting, and is penfile in ſtanding or going. And there- 
| fore for Prolongation of Life, itis good to chuſe thoſe t xerciſes where the 
| Limbs move morethen the Stomack and Belly ; as in Rowing and in Saw- 
ing, being ſer. | | 

CIWegrims and Giddinefs are rather when we iſe, after long ſitting, then 

while we fir. The cauſe is, for that the Vapors which were gathered by 
ſitting, by the ſudden Motion flie more upintothe & ead. 


Leaning upcn any Part maketh it Num , and, as we call it, ſleep. 


| 
| 
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' Gods Providence, that (25 the Scripture faith) reacheth even tothe falling of a 


; mult needs leave great quantity of cold Vapors nat diſſipate, which cauſeth 
thecold of the Winter tollowing. | 32 


| tainly this Berry Coffee, the Root and Leaf Betel, the Leaf Tobacco, and the | 
: Teare of Poppy, (Opium) of which, the Turks are great takers ((uppoſing it 
' expelleth all fear ; do all condence the Spirits, and make them ftrong and 


= 
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The cauſeis, for that the Compreſlian of the Parts: faffereth not 
to have free acceſs ; and therefore, when we come ont of it, we feel attio 
ing orpricking, which is the re-entranceof the Spirits. - 


T hath been noted, That thoſe Years are peſtilential and nnwholſome, 

when there are great numbers of Frogs, Flies, Locuſts, &c, The cauſe is 
plain ; for that thoſe Creatures being ingendred of Putrefation, when they 
abound, fhew a general diſpoſition of'the Year, and conſtitution of the Air 
to Diſcaſes of Putrefation. ' And the ſame Prognoſtick (as hath been ſaid 
before) holdeth, if you fiade Worms in Oak-Apples. 'For the Conſtitution 
of the Air appeareth more ſubtilly inany of theſe thing 
Man. | 


T is an obſervation amongſt Country people, that Years of ſtore of Huw 
and Heps, do commonly portend cold Winters ;--and they aſcribe it to 


Sparrow; and much moreis liketorcach to the Preſervation of Birds in ſach 
Seaſons, The Natural cauſe alſo may be the want of Heat, and abundance of 
Moiſture inthe Summer precedent, which putreth forth thoſe Pevirs, and 


Hey have in Turkey a Drink called Coffee, made.of a Berry of the ſame 
name, as black as 5oot, andof aſtrong ſent, butnot aromatical; which 
they take, beaten into powder, in Water as hot as they-can drink it: 'And 
they take it, and (it at it in their Coffee-Houſer, which are like our Taverns. 
This Drink comforteth the Brain and Heart, and helpeth Digeſtion, Cer- 


aleger. But it ſeemeth they are taken afcer ſeveral manners ; for Coffee and 


the Spirits 
g- 


s, then to theſenſe of / 


| 
| 


' 
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7383. 
Expeziment 
Solitary, 
touching 
Medicine, that 
Condente and 
Relieve the 


Spirits, 


Opinm are taken down, Tobacco but in Smoak, and Betel is but champed in 
the Mouth withalittleLime. Iris like, tzereare more of them, it they were 


of Saffron, Root and Flower, of Folium Indum, of CAmbergreece, of the 4- 
ſyrian CAmoman, if it may be had; and of the Scarler Powder which they 
call'Kermez, ; and (generally) of all ſuch things as do'incbriate and provoke 


ble ever then Leaves. 


He Turks have a black Powder made of a Mineral called « Alcobole, which 

with a fine long Pencil they lay under their Bye-lids, whichdoth colour 
them black, whereby the White of the Eye is ſer off more white. With 
the ſame Poyder they colour alſo the Hairs of theit Eye-lids, and of their 
Eye-brows, which they draw into embowed Arches. © You ſhall finde that 
Xenophon maketh mention, that the <Medes uſed to-paint their Eyes. The 
Turks uſe with the ſame TinAuretro colour the Hair of their Heads and Beards 
black: Anddivers with us that are grown Gray, and yer would appear young, 
finde means to make their Hair black,” by combing it (as they ſay) with a 


 Leaden Comb, or the like. Asfor the Chineſes, who are of an ill Complexion, 


(being Olivaſter) they paint their Cheeks Scarlet, eſpecially their King and 
\ Grandees, Generally, Barbarow People that go naked, do not onely paint 


thenot- 
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well found out, and well correged. ,9uere, of Henbane-ſeed, of Mandrake, | 


ſleep. Note, that Tobacco is not taken in Root or Seed, which aremore forci- ! 
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ing and An- 
ointing. 


741. 
Experiment 
Solitary » 
touching 
Chamoletting 
| of P aper. 


742. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
{touching 
Caitle-Ink, 


| 745: 
Experiment 


—— 


Weight in 
Earth. 


Fe of Bath- 


|| Rice, and other Food of ſmall nouriſhment, mak<eth their Bodics fo ſolid 
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| break up, 
| 7 He that are very cold, and eſpecially intheir Feet, cannot get to Sleep. 


| I ſhould be of aRed colour, and onely the Blood of the Curtle ſhould be 


Natural Hiſtory ; 


| themſelves, but they pounce and raſe their skin, that the Painting may nor 
be taken forth,and make it into Works : So do the Weſt-Indians ; and fo did 
the ancient Pi#s and Britons, So that it ſeemerth Men would have the colours 
of Birds Feathers, if they could tell how,or at leaſt they will have gay Skins in 
ſtcad of gay Cloaths. | 


—— 


TI” is ſtrange that the uſe of Bathing as a part of Diet is left. With the Re-: 
mans and the Greciens it was as uſual as Eating or Sleeping ; and (o is it 
amongſt the Turks at this day 3 whereas with usit remaineth bur as a part of 
| Phyſick, I am of opinion, that theuſe of it as it was with the Romans, was 
hurtful rohealth ; for that it made the Body ſoft and ecafic to waſte. For the 
| Turks it is more proper, becauſe their drinking Water, and feeding upon 


and hard, as you need not fear that Bathing ſhould make them frothy. Be- 
ſides, the Turks are great fitters, and ſeldom walk ; whereby they ſwear leſs, 
and nced Bathing more. Bur yet certain itis, that Bathing, and clpecially Au» 
ointing, may be ſo uſed, as it may be a great helpto Health, and Prolongation 
of Life. But heregf we ſhall {peak in duc place, when we come to handle 
Experiments Medicinal, 


He Turks havea pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper, which is not with 

us in uſe. They take divers Oyled Colours, and put them ſeverally (in 
drops) upon W ater, and ftir the Water lightly, and then wet their Paper 
(being of ſome thickneſs) with itz and the Paper will be waved and veined 
like Chamolet or CHarble. | 


Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, that the Blood off all Birds, and Beaſts, and Fiſhes, 


2s black as Ink. A man wouldthink that the cauſe ſhould beche high Con- 
cofion of that Blood ; for we ſce in ordinary Puddings, thatthe Boyling 
turneth the Blood to be black; and the Cutrtlc is accounted adclicate Mear, 
and is much in requeſt, 


Tf is reported of credit, That if you take Zarth from Land adjoyning to the 
River of Nile, and preſerve it in that manner, thatit neither come to be 
wet nor waſted, and weigh it daily ,. it will not alter weight until the Sc- 
ventcenth of June, which is the day when the Kiver beginneth to riſe, 
and then it will grow more and more ponderous till the River cometh to 
his height. Which if it be true, it cannot be cauſed but by the Air , 
which then beginneth ro coadenſe ; and ſo turneth within that ſmall 
Mould.into a degree of Moiſture, which produceth weight. Soi hath 
been obſerved, that Tobacco cur and weighed, and then drycd by the 
Fire, loſeth weight z and after being laid in the open Air, recovereth 
weight again. And it ſhould ſeem, that as ſoon as everthe River beginneth 
to increaſe, the whole Body of the Air thereabours ſuffereth a change : For 
(that which is more ſtrange) it, is credibly affirmed, that upon that very 
day , when the River firſt riſeth , great Plagues in Cairo uſe ſuddenly to 


The cauſe may be, for that in Sleep is requireda freereſpiration, Which 


cold doth ſhutin and hinder ; Fof we ſee, thatin great Colds, one can ſcarce 
| draw 
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draw his Breath. Another cauſe may bc, for that Cold calleth the Spiritsto 
| 
| 


ſuccor ; and therefore they cannot fo well cloſe, and go together in the 
Head, which is ever requiſite to Sleep. Atid for theſame caulc, Pain and 
noiſc hinder ſleep, and darknels (contrariwile) furtheteth ſleep. 

Some noiſes (whereof we ſpake inthe 112 Experiment) help Sleep; as | 745. 
the blowing of the Wind, the trickling of Watet, humming of Bees, ſofc 
ſinging, reading, &c. The caulc is, tor that tleymoye inthe Spirits a gen- 
tle attention ; and whatſocver moyeth attention, without too much libor, 
ſtilleth the natural and diſcurſivemorions of the Spirits. | * 

Sleep nouriſheth, or at leaſt preſerveth, Bodics a long time, without | 746. 
other nouriſhment. Beaſts that _ in Winter, (as it is notedof wilde 
Bears) during their ſleep wax very fat, though they car nothing. Bars | 
have been found in Ovens, and other hollow cloſe places, matted one 
upon another 3 and therefore it is likely that they ſleep in the VVinter 
time, and cat nothing. Quere whether Bees do not ſleep all VVinter, and 
ſpare their Honey. Burter-flics, and other Flies, do not onely fleep, but 
lic as deadall VVinter; and yet with alittle heatof Sun or Fire revive again. 

A Dormouſe, both VVinter and Summer will flecp ſome days together, | 


and cat nothing. 


O reftore Tecth in Age, were CHageale Nature , it may be thought | Experiment} 
| of ; but howſoever, thenature of the Tecth delcrycth to be enquired in = 
of, as well as the other parts of Living Creatures Bodies. Teeth and | 
hard Subſlan. 
There be five porn in the Bodies of Living Creatures that are of hard ſub. | a—_— 13- 


ſtances ; the $kall, the Teetb, the Boxes, the Horns, and the Nails. The greateſt ving Creas 
quantity of hard ſubſtance continued, is towards the Head ; for there is the | _.. 
Skull of one efitireBone, there arethe Teeth, there are Maxillary Bones, 747. 
there is the hatd Bone that is the Inſtrument of Hearing, and thence iſſue 
the Horns. So that the building of Living Creatures Bodies is like the build- | 
ing of a Timbcr-houſe, where the VValls and other parts have Columns 
atid Beams ; butthe Roof is inthe better ſort of Houſes, all Tile, or Lead, 
or Stone. As for Birds,they have three other hard ſubſtances properto them; - 
the Bil, which is of the like matter with the Tecth,for no Birds haye Tecth; $4 Fra 
the Shell of the Egg, and their Quills ; for as for their Spur, it is but a 
Nail. Butno Living Creatures that have Shells very hard (as Oyfters, Cockies, 
Mufiles, Shalops, Crabs, Lobfters, Craw-fish, Shrimps, and cſpecially the Tortiſe) 
have Bones within them, but oncly little Grifles. | 
Bones, aftcr full growth, continue at a ſtay, and fo doth the Skull. Horns, [| 748. | 
in ſome Creatures, arccaſt and renewed: Teeth ſtand at aſtay,cxcept their 
wearing. As for Nails, they grow continually, and Zils and Beaks will OVEr- 
grow, and ſometimes be caſt, as in Eagles and Parrots. | 
Moſt of the hard ſubſtances flic to the cxtreams of the Body; as Skull, } 749- 
Horns, Tecth, Nails, and Beaks; onely the Bones are morc inward, andclad | 
with Fleſh. As for the Entrails, they arc all without Bones, ſave thar a Bone | 
is ſometimes found in the Heart of a Stag, and it may be in ſome other 
Creatures. | 
The Skul hath Brains, as a kinde of Marrow within it. The Back-boue } 759- 
hath one kinde of Aferrow, which hath an affinity with the Brain ; and | 
] other Bones of the Body have another. The J«w-benes have no Marre's ſe- 
vered, but a little Pulp of Merrow diffuſed. Teeth likewiſe ate thought to 
have akinde of arrow diffuſed, which _ the Senſe and Pain : But it 
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5 rather Sinew ; for Marrow hath no Senſe, no more then Blood, Horg is 
alike throughout, and fo is the Nail. 

None other of the hard ſubſtances have Scnſe, but the Teeth; and the 
Teeth have Senſe, not onelyof Pain, but of Cold. 4 

But we will leave the Enquiries of other Hard Subſtances unto their ſeve- 
ral places, and now enquire onely of the Teeth. 

The Teeth are in Men of three kindes, Sharp, as the Fore-teecth ; Broad, as 
the Back-reeth, which we call the CIMelar-teeth, or Grinders; and Pointed-teeth, 
or Canine, Which are betwcen both. Bur there have been ſome Men that 
have had their Teeth undivided, as of one whole Bone, with ſome little 


| mark in the place of the Diviſion, as Pyrrhu had. Some Creatures have 


over-long or out-growing Teah , which we call Fangs or Tuks; as Boars, 
Pikes, S$almons, and Dogs, though leſs. Some Living Creatures have Teeth 
againſt Teeth, as Men and Horſes; and ſome haye Teeth, eſpecially their Maſter- 
teeth, indented one within another like Saws, as Liens; and lo again have 
Dogs. Some Firhes have divers Rows of Teeth in the Roofs of their Afouths; 
as Pikes, Salmozs, T routs, &c. and many more in Salt-waters. Snakes and other 
Serpents have venemous Teeth , which are ſometimes miſtaken tor thcir 
Sting. 

"Mo Beaſt that hath Horns hath upper-teeth; and no Beaſt that hath Teeth 
above, wanteth them below. But yetif they be of the ſame kinde, it follow- 
eth not,” that if the hard matter goeth not into upper-teeth, it will go into 
Horrs; nor yet & converſo, for Does that haye no Horns, have no upper- 
tecth. | 

Horſes have, at three ycarsold, a Tooth put forth which they call the 
Col:s-rovth 3 and atfonr years old, there cometh the X4art-roorb , which hath 
a hole fo big as you.may lay a Peaſe within it ; and that weareth ſhorter 
and ſhorter every year, till that at eight years old the Tooth is ſmooth , 
and the hole gone ; and thea they ſay , That te Mark, « our of the Horſes 
Mouth. . 

The Teeth of Men breed firſt ; when the Childe is about a year and 
half old, and then they caſt them, and new come about ſeven years old. But 
divers have Backward-teeth come forth attwenty, yea, ſome at thirty, and 
forty. ,2uere of the mannerof the coming of them forth, They tell arale 
of the o)d Counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was Sevenſcore years 
old, that ſhe did Dentire twice orthrice, caſting her old Teeth, and ochers 
coming in theirplace. | 

Teeth are much hurt by Sweet-meats, and by Painting with Mercury, 
and by things over-hot, and by things over-cold, and by Rheums, And the 
pain of rhe Teeth, is one of the ſharpeſt of pains. / 

Concerning Tecth, theſe things areto be conſidered. 1. The preſerving 
of them. 2. The keeping of them white. 3. The drawing of them with 
leaſt pain. 4. The ſtaying and eaſing of the Tooth-ach. 5. The binding in 
of Artificial Teeth, where Teeth haye been ſtrucken out. 6. And laſt of 
all, that great one, of reſtoring Teeth in Age. The inſtances thatgiveany 
likelihood of reſtoring Tecth in Age, are, The late coming of Teeth in 
ſome; and the renewing of the Beaks in Birds, which are commaterial with 


| Teeth. Sucre therefore more particularly how that cometh. And again, 


the renewing of Horns. Bur yet that hath not been known to have been 
provoked by Art; therefore lettryal be made, whether Horns may be pro- 
cured to grow in Beaſts that are not horned, and how; and whether they 


may be procured to come larger then uſual, as to make an Ox or a Deer 
have | 
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havca greater Head of Horns; and whether the Head of a Deer, that by, 
age is more ſpitted, may be brought again to be more branched. For 
theſe tryals and the like will ſhew, Whcaher by art ſuch hard matter can 
be called and provoked. Ir maybe tryed alſo, whether Birds may not hayc | 
| ſomething done to them when they arc young, whereby they may be made 
| | to have greater or longer Bills, or greatcr and longer Talons: And whe- 
| ther Children may not have ſome Waſh, or ſomething to make their | 
| Teeth better and ſtronger. Coral is in ule as an help to the Teeth of 
| Children. 
| | 
| QOme Living Creatures generate but at certain ſeaſons of the year; as 758." 
Deer, Sheep, Wilde Coneys, &c. and moſt ſorts of Birds and Fishes > Others Experiments 
| atany time of the year, as Mes; andall Domeſltick Creatures , as Horſes, —_— 
| Hogs, Dogs, Gats, &c. T becauſe of Generation atali ſeaſons; ſeemeth tobe | Generation 
Fulneſs; tor Generation is from Redundance, This Fulnefs ariſeth from two | 414 Fearing 
cauſes, Eicher from the Nature of the Creature, ifir be Hor, and Moiſt, and C_ 
Sanguine, or from Plenty of Food, Forthe firſt, Men, Horſes, Dogs, &c. | the Womb, 
which breed at all ſeaſons, arc full of Heat and Moiſture; Doves arethe full- 
eſt of Hear and Moiſture amongſt Birds, and therefore breed often , the 
Tame Dove almoſt continually. But Deer arc a Meclancholick dry Creature, 
as appeareth by their fcarfulneſs, and the hardneſs of their Fleſh. Sheep are 2 
cold Creature, as appeareth by their 'mildneſs, and for that they ſeldom 
drink. Moſt ſorts of Birds are of a dry ſubſtance in compariſon of Beaſts ; 
, Fishes are cold. For the ſecond cauſe, Fulneſs of Food, © Wen, Kine, Swine, 
Dogs, &c. feed full. And we ſee, that thoſe Creatures which, being Wilde, 
generate ſeldom, being tame, generate often; which is from warmth and 
fulncſs of food. Wefinde that the time of going to Rut of Deer is in Sep- 
zember, for that they need the whole Summers Feed and Graſs to make them 
| fic for Generation ; and if Rain come early about the middle of Seprember, 
| they gotoRut ſomewhat the ſooner ;' if: Dronghr, fomewhatthe later, So 
Sheep, in reſpeCt of their ſmall heat, generate about theſame time. or ſome- 
what before. But for the moſt part, Creatures that generate at certain ſea- 
| fons generate in the Spring ; as Bitds and Fiſhes : For that the end of the 
Winter, and the heat and comfort of the Spring prepareth them. There is 
alſo another reaſon whyſome Creatures generite at certain ſeaſons, and that 
- is the Relation of their time of Bearing to thetime of Generation ; for no 
| Creature gocth to generate whileſt the Female is full, nor whileſt ſhe isbuſic 
in ſitting, or rearing her young; and therefore it is found by cxpetience, that 
if you take the Eggs or Young-ones out of the Neſts of Birds, they will fall 
to gencrate again three or four times oneafcer another: | 


_ 
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Of Living Creatures, ſome are leager time in the Womb, and ſome | 759. 
ſhorter. Women go commonly nine Moneths, the Cow and the Ewe about 
ſix Moneths, Docs go about nine Moneths, Mares eleven Moneths, Bitches 
nine Weeks ; Elephants are ſaid to go two years, for the received Tra- 
dition of ten years is fabulous. . ror Birds there is double enquiry; the di- 
ſtance between the treading or coupling, and the laying of the Egg; and 
| | again, between the Egg laid, and the diſcloſing or hatching. And amongſt 
| | Birds there is leſs diverſity of time then amongſt other Creatuces,; yet ſome 
there is ; - forithe Hen ſitteth but three weeks, ' the Turky-hen ; | Gooſe 
| and Duck, a moneth, 9uere of others. The cauſe of the grear difference | | 
i | of times amongſt Living Creatures iy either from the natureof the Kind, | 
| 2 OT | 
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or from the conſtitution of the Womb, For the fotmer, thoſc that are longer 
incoming to their maturity or growth,are longer in the Womb, as is chiefly 
ſceninMen; and ſo Elephants, which arc long inthe Womb, -are long time 
in coming to their ſullgrowth, Bur in moſt other Kinds, the conſlitution of 
the Womb (that is, the hardneſs or drynels thereof) is concurrent with the 
former cauſe. Forthe Colt hath about four ycarsof growth,and(o the Fawn, 
and ſo the Calf; but Waclps, which come to their x rowth (commonly) with- 
in three quarters of a year, are but nine weeks in the Womb. Agsfor Birds, as 
there islels diverfity amongſt them in the time, of their bringirig forth; ſo 


| there is leſs diverſity in thetime of their growth, moſt of them coming to 


their growth within a twelye-moneth. 

Some Creatures bring forth many young ones at a Burthen ; as Bitches, 
Hares, Concys, &c. ſome (ordinarily) butone; as Women, Lioneſlts, &c. 
This may. be cauſed, either by the quantity of Sperm required to the pro- 
ducing one of that Kind ; which if leſs be required, may admit greater num- 
bcrz if more, fewer: Or by the Panitions and Cells of the Womb, which 
may ſever the Sperm, 


Here js no doubt but Light by RefraQtion will ſhew greater, as well as 

things colourcd; forlike asa ſhilling in the bottom of the Water will 
ſhew greater, ſo will a Candle in a Lanthorn in the bottom of the Water. I 
haye heard of apradtice, that Gloworms in Glaſſes were put in the Waterto 
makethe Fiſh come. But I am not yet informed, whether when a Diver 
diveth, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon his back, whcther (I ſay) 
he ſeeth things in the Air, greater or leſs. For it is manifeſt, that when the 
eye ſtandeth in the finer medium, and the object is in the groffer, things ſhew 
greater z but contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed inthe groflcr medium, and 
theobjeQin the finer, how it worketh I know not, * 


It would be well boulted out, whether great RefraQtions may not be 
made upon Reflexions, as well as upon dire begms. For example, we ſee; 
that take an empty Baſon, put an CAnge/ of Gold, or what you will into it; 
then go ſofar from the Baſon till you cannot ſee-the Angel, becauſe it is not 
in a right Line ; then fill the Biſon with Water, and you ſhall ſee it out of 
his place, becauſe of the Reflexion. To proceed therefore, put a Looking. 
glaſs into a Baſon of Water; I ſuppoſe you ſhallnot ſee the Image in aright 
Linc, or at equal Angles, but aſide. I know not whether this Experiment may 
not be extended ſo, as you might ſee the Image, . and not the Glaſs; which 
for beauty and ſtrangeneſs were afine proof, for then you fhall ſec the Image 
like a Spirit in the Air. As for example, ifthere bea Ciſtern or Pool of Water, 
you ſhall placeover againſt ita picture of the Devil, or what you will, ſo as 
yaudo not ſee the Water, thenputa Looking glaſs in the Water: Now if 
you can ſec the Devils piQure aſide, nor ſeeingthe Water, it will looklike a 


| Devil indecd. They have an old tale in Oxford, That Fryer Bacon walked be- 


twecn two Stceples, which was thcugnt to be done by Glafles, when he 
walked upon the Ground. | 


Weighty Body put into Motion , is more cafily impelted-then at firſt 

when.it reſteth. The cauſe is, partly becauſe Motion doth diſcuſs the 
torpour of folid Bodics, which beſide their Motion of Gravity, haveinthem 
a Natural Appetite not to.move at all; and partly, becauſe a Body that reft- 
eth doth get, by the reſiſtance of the Body upon which it teſteth,. a ſtronger 
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Centary Y 1 TI. | I'61 | 
compreſſion of parts thenit hath of it {:1f, and therefore ncedeth moreforce, 

ro be put in motion. For it a weighty Body be pcyſile, and hang but by a 

thred, the percuſſion will make an impulſion very near as cafily as if it were 

already in motion, . 

j A Body over-great or over-[mali, will not be thrown ſo far asa Body of 764: 

a middle ſize; 1o that (It ſeemeth) there muſt be a commentſuration or pro- | | 
portion between the Body moved, and theforce, tomake it move well. The | 
cauſe is, becauſe ro the Impulſion there is requiſite the force of rhe Bo dy | 
that moverly, and the reſiſtance of the Body that js moved ; and if the | 
| Body be too great, it yieldeth too little ; and if it be'too- ſmall, it reſiſterh 
| too little. 

It is common experience, that no weight will preſs or cut ſo ſtrong be- 
inglaid upon a Body, as falling or ſtrucken from aboye. It may be the Air 
hath ſome part in furthering the percuflton : But the chicf cauſe I cakero be, |] 
for that the parts of the Body moved, have by impulſion,. or by the motion 
of gravity continued, acompreſhioninthem as well downwaras,as they have 
when they are thrown or ſhot through the Air forwards. 1 conceive alſo, 
thatthe quick looſe of chat motion preveateth rhe rcſiſtance of the Body be- 
low; and priority of the force (always) is of great efficacy, as appeareth in 
infinite inſtances. | 
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I:kling is moſt in the Soles of the Feet, and under the £Arm-holes, and | 566. 

onthe Sides, The cauſe is, thethinneſs of theSkin inthoſeparts, joyned | Experiment 
with the rareneſs of being touched there 3- for all Tickling is a light motion — 
of the Spirits,” which the chItmeſs of the Skin, and faddenneſs and rareneſs |T7ilarien. 
of touch do further : 'For we ſee a Feather or a-Ruth drawn alongthe Lip 
or Check, doth tickle ; whereas a thing more obtuſe, or a touch more 
hard, dothnot. And for ſuddenneſs, we ſee no man cantickle himſelf: We 
ſee alſo, that che Palm of the Hand, thougwit Hath asrhin a Skin as the other 
parts mentioned, yet isnot tickliſh, becauſeir is accuſtomed to betouched. 
Tickling allo cauſeth Laughter, The cauſe may be the emiſſion of the Spirits, 
and ſo of the Breath, by a flight from Titillation ; for upon Tickling , we 
ſee there is evcr a ſtarting or ſhrinking away of the part to avoid ir ; and 
' we ſee allo, - that if you tickle the Noftrils with a Feather or Straw, it 
procureth SneeJing, Which is a ſudden emiſſion of the Spirits, that do 
likewiſe expel the moiſture, And Tickling is ever painful, and not well 
| endured. 
| | 
| F T isſtrange, thatthe River of Nitus overflowing, as it doth the Countrey | 767. 

of Egype, there ſhould benevertheleſs little or no Rain inthat Countrey. þo ox 

The cauſe muſt be, either in the Nature of the Water, or in the Nature dw" he 
; of the Air, or of both. In the Water, it may be aſcribed either unto |Scarcizy of 
; the long race of the Water; for ſwift-ranning Waters vapor not ſo much 7" ogg 
| as ſtanding Waters, or elſe tothe coneoRioy of the Water; for Waters well | ** 
| concoQted, yapor not ſo much as Waters raw, no more then Waters upon 
rhe fire do vapor ſo much, after ſome time of boyling, as at the firſt, 
| And itistrue, that the Water of Xi/w is ſweeter then other Waters intaſte ; 
; and it is excellent good for the Stowe, and Hypochondriacal Melancholy, 
| Which ſheweth it is lenifying ; and it runneth through a Countrey of a 
hor Climate, and flar, without ſhade eicher of Woods or Hills, whereby 
{the Su; muſt needs have great power to concodt it. As for the Air (from 
' whence [ conceive this wantof Showers cometh chiefly) the cauſe mult = 
| ST elk 
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771. 
Experiment 
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touching 
Prohibition of 
PutrefaFtiou, 
and the long 
Conſervation 
of Bodies. 


Experimeat 


| 


| 


| accident, and that Matter maketh not that haſte to Corruption that is 
{ conceived ; and therefore Bodies in ſhining Amber, in 


| che Body that is to be preſerved ; for if nothing can be received by the. 


for that the Air is of it ſelf thin and thirity, andas ſoon as cver it getteth 
any moiſture from the Water, it imbibeth, and dflipateth it in the whole 
Body of the Air, and ſuffereth it not to remain in Vapor, whercby it might 
breed Rain. | 


T hath been touched in the Title of Pcrlocations, (namely, ſuch as are in- 

wards) that the Whites of Eggs and Milk do clarifie; and it is certain, 
that in Zgypr they prepare and clarific the Water of Nile, by putting it into 
great Jars of Stone, and ſtirring it about with atew ſtamped Almonds, where- 
With they alſo beſmear the Mouth of the Veſſel; and fo draw it off, after it 
bath reſted ſometime. It were good totry this Clarifying with Almonds in 
new Bceror Muſt, to haſten and perfethe Clarifying. 


Here be ſcarce to be found any Vegetables that have Branches and no 

Leaves, except you allow Coral for one. Butthere is alſo in the Deſarts 
of S. Macario in Egypr, a Plant which is long, Leaficfs, brown of colour, and | 
branched like Coral, fave that itcloſeth at thetop. This being ſet in Water 
within Houle, ſpredeth and diſplayeth ſtrangely ; and the people thereabout 
have a ſuperſtitious belicf, that in the Labor of Womenit helpeth tothe caſie | 
Deliyerance. | 


He Cryſtalline Yenice-Glaſ is reported to be a mixture, in equal portions, 

' of Stones brought from Payie, by theRiver Ticinum, and the Aſhes of a 
Weed called by the eArabs, Kal, which is gathered in a Deſart between 
Alexandria and Roſetta; and is by the Zyyprians uſed firſt for Fuel, and then 


| they cruſh the Aſhes into lumps like aStone, aud ſoſcll them tothe Yenetians 


for their Glaſs-works. 


TF is ſtrange, and well to be noted, how long Carcaſfes haye continued 
uncorrupt, and in their former Dimenſions ; as appeareth in the Mummies 
of Egypt, having laſted, as is conceived (fome of them) three thouſand 
years. Tt is true, they finde means to draw forth the Brains, and to take 
forth the Entrails, which are the parts apteſt to corrupt. But that is no- 
thing tothe wonder; for we ſee what a toft and corruptible ſubſtance the 
Fleſh of all the other parts of the Body is. But it ſhould ſeem, that accord- 
ing to our obſervation and axiom, in our hundredth Experiments, Putre- 
fatien, which we conceive to be ſo natural a Period of Bodies, is but an 


Quick-ſilyer, in 
Balms, (whereof we now ſpeak) in Wax, in Honey, in Gums, and (it 
may be) in Conſeryatories of Snow, &c. are preſerved very long. It need 
not go for repetition, if we reſume again that which we ſaid in the afore. 
faid Experiments. Concerning emibilatiom, namely , That if you provide 
againſt three cauſes of Putrrefation , Bodies will not corrupt. The firſt js, 
chat the Air be excluded ; for that undermineth the Body, and confpireth 
withthe Spirit of the Body to difſolveir. Theſecondis, that the Body adja- | 
cent and ambient be not Commaterial, but meerly Heterogeneal towards 


one, nothing can ifſue from the other; ſuch are Quick-ſilver and White Ams | 
ber to Herbs and Flies, and ſuch Bodies, The third is, that the Body to be 
preſerved, be not of that groſs that it may corrupt within it ſelf, although no | 
part of itifſue into the Body adjacent ; and therefore ic muſt be rather thin | 
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1 or four fold. By this it ſeemeth, that the Romans in Nama's time were not 


| Ne the Caſtle of Catie, and by the Wells Aſs, in the Land of dunes, 


| kinde of Mineral which whiteneth alſo in the burning, and conſumeth nor. 
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and ſinall then of Bulk. There is a tourth Remedy allo; which is; Thar if 


cloſeth it muſt have a virtue to draw forth and dry the moiſture of the in- 
ward Body; for elſe the PutrefaQtion will play within, though nothing iſſue 


Coffins of Lead in a Tomb, whercof the one contained the Body of King 

Numa, itbeing ſome Four hundred years after his death; and the other, h:s 
Books of Sacred Rites and Ceremonies, and the Diſcipline of the Pontiffs: | 
And that in the Coffin that had the Body, there wasnothing (at all) to be ſeen 


Books, they were foundas freſh as it they had been but newly written, being | 
writtenin Parchment, and covered over with Watch-candles of Wax three | 


ſo good Embalmers as the Feyptians were ; which was the canſe-that the | 
Body was utterly conſumed. But I finde in Plutarcb and others, that when 
eAugufſu Ceſar viſited the Sepulchre of Alexander the Great in Alexandria, 
be found the Body to keep his Dimenſion ; but witha], that notwithſtanding 
all the Embalming (which no doubt was of the beſt) the Body was ſotender, 
as Caſar touching but the Noſe of it, defaced ir, Which maketh mefinde ir 
very itrange, that the Egyptian Mummies ſhould be reported to be as hard 


the Body to be preſerved, be of bulk, as a Corps is; then the Body that in- | 


forth. 1 remember Livy doth relate, that there were found at a time two | 


but a little light Cinders about the ſides ; but in the Coftia that had the | 


þ 


as Scone-pitch : For I hnde no difference but one, which indeed may be. 


in 4 number of folds of Linnen, beſmeared with Gunis; in manner of 
Sear-cloth ; Which it doth not appear, was praQtiſed upon the Body of | 
Alexander. 


F 


4 gteat patt of the way, you would think the Sea were ncar hand, 
though it be a gooddiſtance of : Andit is nothing, butthe ſhining of the 
_ upon the Sex-ſauds ; ſuch abundance of Nitre the Shotes there do put 
orth. 


He Dead-Sta, which yomiteth up Biyumen, is of that Ctaſſituide, as 

Living Bodies, bound hand and foor, and caſt into it, have been borne 
up and not ſunk : Which ſheweth, that all ſinking into W ater, is but an over- 
wcight of the Body put into the Water, in reſpe& of the Water fo that 
you may make Water ſoſtrong and heavy of 2uick-filyer, ( perhaps) or the 
like, as may bcar up Iron ; of which I ſee no uſe, bur Impoſture, We 
ſee alſo, that all Metals , except Gold, for the ſame reaſon ſwim upon 
Quick-ſilyer, 


T: isreported, that at the Foot of a Hill tear the Care mortuum, there is a 
Black Stone (whereof Pilgrims make Fires) which burncth like a Coal. and 
diminiſheth not, but onely waxeth brighter and whiter, That it ſhould do 
ſo, is not ſtrange ; for we ſee Iron red hot burneth and conſumeth nor. 
But the ſtrangeneſs is, that it ſhould continue any time ſo; for iron; as 
ſoon as it is out of the Fire, deadeth ſtraight-ways. Certainly, it were a 
thing of great uſeand profit, if you could finde out Fuel that would burn 
hot, and yet laſt long : Neither am I altogether incredulons, but there 
may be ſuch Candles as (they ſay) are made of Salamanders Wool, being a 


very material 3 namely, that the ancient Egyptian Mummies were ſhrowded | 
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Experiment 
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IS. 


_ as | 


The Quzſtion js this, Flame muſt be made of ſomewhat , and commonly it 


DO 


teh, 
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1.64 | Natural Hiſtory . | 
' Tis made of ſome tangible Body which hath weight ; bur ir is nor impoſſible, 
| erhaps, thatir ſhoutd be made of Spirit or V iporin 3 Body, (Which Spirit 
| or Vapor hath no weight) luch as is the marter of Jens farms. But then y Ou 
| | will ay, thatthat Vapor allo can laſt buta ſhor:time, To char it may be an» 
 (wered, That by the help of Cyl and W ax, and other Candle-jiuft, rhe flame 

' may continge, and the wick not burnt. 


_—_ 
— 


775+ | CEaccoal. laſt longer then Char-coal 3 'and Char-coal of Roors , being coaled 


Experiment | a Þ into great pieces, laſt longer then ordinary Ghar-coal. Turf, and Pear, 
| —_ | and Cow-ſheards are cheap Fewels, and laſtlong. Small.coal or Char-coal pour: 
| ouching cheap | ed Upon Char-coa! make them laſt longer. Sedge is a clieap Fewel to Brew | 
| Fewe!. | or Bake with, the rather, becaule it is good for nothing elſe. Tryal would | 


; be made of ſome mixture of Sea-coal with Earth, or Chalk ; for if that mix- | 
ture be, as the Sex-coal-men ule it privily, to make the Bulk of the Coal | 
| greater, -it is deceit 3 bur if it be uicd purpoſely, and be made known, it is ! 


| {aving. | | 
776. T is at this day in uſe in Gazs, to couch Pox-sherds or Fefſels of Earth in their 

—1 5m hg | & Halls, to gather the Wind from the top, and to paſs it down in Spouts 

touching the | Into ROOMS. Itis a device for freſhneſs in great Heats. And it is ſaid, there 

| Gathering > arc ſomeReoms in 7taly and Fpain for freſhneſs, and gathcring the Winds and 
mores} | Air in the Heats of Summer ; but they be but Pennings of the Winds, and 


| enlarging them again, and making them reverberate, and go round in Cir- 
| cles, rather then this device of Spouts in the W all, 


777: Here would be uſed much diligence in the choice of ſome Bodies and 
= 9 oe Places (as it were) for the taſtjng of Air, to diſcover the wholeſomenetfs 
wuchios the | Or unwholeſomneſs as well of Seaſons, as of the Scats of Dwellings. lt is 
Tyyalsof | eertain, that there be ſome Houſes wherein Confitures and Pics, will gather 
__ Mould more then in others; and I am perſwaded, that apiece of raw Fleſh 


or Fiſh, will ſooner corrupt in ſome Airs then in others. They benoble 
Experiments that can make this ditcovery 3 for they ſerve for a Natural 
| Divination of Scaſons, better then the Aftrenomers can by their Figures; 
[ and again, they tcach men where to chiice their dwelling for their better 


| health. 

| 

i 776.  foa'y is a kinde of Stone about Bethlehem which they grinde to powder, 
| —_—_ | and put into Water, whereof Cattel drink, which maketh them giye 


mciog more Milk. Surely, there would be ſome better T'ryals made of Mixtures 
' Increaſing of | of Water in Ponds for Cattel, to make them more Milch, or to fatten them; 


{Mak Beaſts n -» keep them from CMHurraisn, It may be, Chalk and Nitre are of the | 
| 779. T is reported, that inthe Valley near the Mountain Carmel in Judea, there 
' Experiment is4 9and, which of all other, hath moſt affinity with Glaſs, inſomuch, as 
—_— other Minerals laid in it, turn to a glaſſie ſubſtance without the fire ; and 
' Sunil of be again, Glaſs put into ir, turneth into the Mother-ſand. The thing is very | 
pag of - | ſtrange, if it betrue ; anditis likelieſt to be cauſed by ſome natural Furnace 

w of Heatin the Earth, and yetthey donor ſpeak of any Eruption of Flames. 


| It were good to try in Glaſs. works, whether the crude Materials of Glaſs 
mingled with Glals, alrcady made and remoulten, do not facilitate the making 


| of Glaſs with icls heat. | 
| | In 
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N the Sea, tipon the South-H/zft of Sicily, much Coral isfound. Ir is 1 Sub-| 586. 
marine Plant, it hath no leaves, ir brancheth onely when it is under Wa- | Experiment 
[ker it i3 ſoft, and green of colour ; bur being brought into the Air; it be-- —_— FR 
| cometh hard, and ſhining red; as we ſee. It is faid alſo to haye a white , Growth of 

| Berry, but we finde it not brought over wich the Coral: Belike it is caſt away denary 

| as nothing worth. Inquire better of it, for the diſcovery of the Nature of 


the Plant, 


He Anna of Calabria is the beſt; and in moſt plcaty. Tney gather it | 781. 

| from the Leaf of che HMulberry-tree 3 but not ot ſuch Mulberry-rees as | Experiment 
| grow inthe Valleys: And Manna taileth upon the Leayes by night, as other ho | 
| Dews do. Itſhould ſeem, that before thoſe Dews come upon Trees in the | Gathering of 
Valleys, they diſſipate and cannot hold out. It ſhould ſeem alſo, the Mul- FO 
berry-leaf it ſelf harh ſome coagulating viriue, which infpiffateth the Dew, 
at it is not found upon other Trecs : And we ſce by the Silk worm, 
feedeth upon that Leaf, what adainty ſmooth Juice ithath ; and the 
es alfo /eſpecially of the Black Mulberry) are ſomewhat briſtly, which | 
My hclp ro preſerve the Dew. Certainly, ic were not amiſs toobſerye a lit- / 

tle better the Dews that fall upon Trees or Herbs growing on Aountaint ; for | - [£4 
it may be, many Dews fall that ſpend before they come tothe Valleys. And | i 
4 ſuppoſe, that he that would gather the belt Mey Dew for Medicine, ſhould 


gather it from the Hills. 


T is ſaid, they have a manner to prepare their Greek, H/inzs, to keep them | 792. 
from Fuming and Inebriating, by adding ſome Sulphur or £ Alum ; whereof ——_—_ 
the one is UnQuous, and the other is Aſtringent. And certain it is, that |touchiog the 
thoſe two Natures doreprgſs the Fumes. This Experiment would be tran(- Conti 
ferred unto other Wine and Strong-Beer, by putting in ſome like Subſtances | + 
while they work; which may make them both to Fume leſs, 2nd to inflime 


leſs. 


| 


T is conceived by ſome, (aot improbably) that the reaſon why Wild- | 983. 

fires (whereof the principal ingredient is Bitumen) do nor quench with |Experiment 
W ater, is, for that the firſt concretion of Bitumen, is a mixture of a fiery and |S » the| 
watry ſubſtance; ſois not Sulphur. This appeareth, for that in the place near | acarerials of 
Puteeli, which they call the Court of Yulcen, you ſhall hear under” the Fidfre, 
Earth a horrible thundring of Fire and Water confliting togethet 3 and 
there break forth alſo Spouts of boiling Water. Now that place yield- 
eth grear quantities of Bitumen; whereas ©. Zma, and Yeſuviw, andthelike, 
 whichconſiſt upon Sulphur, ſhoot forth Smoak, and Aſhes, and Pumice, 
{ but no Water. Itisreported alſo, that Birumes mingled with Lime, and put | /- | 
ubder Water, willmake,as it wete,an artificial Rock, theſubſtance becometh - 07% F 


ſo hard. ; 


| Here is aCement compounded of Flower; Whites of Eggs, and Stone 784- | 
- & powdred, that becometh hard as Marble, wherewith Piſcins Afrrabilis, | 
near Cuma, is ſaid to have the Walls plaiſtered. And iris certain, andrried, 
that the Powder of Load-ſtoneand Flint, by theaddition of Whites of Eggs |: 
and Gum-dragon, made into Paſte, will in a few days harden to the hardnels | atariie. 
of 4Stone, pe 
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785. 
Experiment 
Solitary» 


Natural Hiſtory : 


T hath been noted by the Ancients, that in full or impure Bodies, U'cers 
or Hurts jn the Legs are hard ro cure, and inthe H:ad morecaſie, The 
cauſe is, for that Ulcers or Hurts in the Legs require Deſiccation, which by 


— 


—_———— ——— 


couching 
Iudgmeut of 
the Cure in 
ſome V lcers 
and Hurts. 


586. 
Experiment 
Solitery, 
touching the 
Healthſulneſs 
or V nhealth- 
fulneſs of the 


Southern 


Wind. 


787. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
{touching 
Wounds, 


78s, 
Experiment 
Solitary, 


| Ulcers in the Head rcquire it not; bu', contrariwiſe, Drynets maketh them 


the defluxion of Humors to the lower parts is higdred, whereas Hurts and 


| more apt to Conſolidate, And in Modern obſcrvation, the like difference 
hath becn found between French-men and Engliſh men ; whereof the ones 
Conſtitution is more dry, and the others more moiſt : And therctore a Hurt 
of the Head is harder to cureinaPrench-man, and of the Leg inan Engliſh. 


man. 
IT: hath been noted by the CAncients, that Southern Winds blowing much 
| Without Rain, do cauſc a Feyorozs Diſpoſetion of the Tear ; but with Rain, 
not, The cauſe is, for that Southern Winds do of themlelves qualifie the Air 
to be apt to cauſe Feyers ; but when Showers are joyncd, they do refrigerate 
io part, and check the ſoultry Heat of the Southern Wina, Therefore this 
holderh not in the Sca-coaſts, becauſe the vapor of the Sca without Showers 


doth refceſh, 


T hath been noted by the Ancients, that Wounds which are made with 
Braſs, heal more eaſily then Wounds made with Iron. The caule is, for 
that Braſs hath in it ſelf a Sanative virtue, and ſoin the very inſtant help«th 
ſomewhat; but Iron is Corrofive, and not Sanative. And therefore it were 
good that the Inſtruments which are uſed by Chirurgions abouc Wounds 


were rathcr of Braſs then Iron, 
Þ* the cold Countreys, when Mens Noſes and Ears are mortified, and (as 
it were) Gangrened with cold, if they cometo a Fire, they rot off pre- 


touching 
Mortificasion 
by Cold, 


—— 


7%9. 

: Experiment 
' Solitary, 
touching 


Winks; . 
| 2056 


- 


Solitary, 
| rouching the 


dn 
\X7 


ſently. The caulc is, for that the few Spirits that remain in thoſe parts: ace 
ſuddenly drawn forth, and ſo PutrefaQtion is made complcat. But Snow put 
upon them helpeth, for that it preſerveth thoſe Spirits that remain ti!] they 
can revive; and beſides, Snow hath in it a ſecret warmth ; as the Int 
proved out of the Texr, ,2ui dat Nivem ſicut Lanam, Gelu ficut Cineres ſpargit'; 
whereby he did infer, that Snow did warm like W ool, and Froſt did fret like 
Aſhes, Warm W atcr alſo doth good, becauſe: by little and little ir openeth 
the pores, without any ſudden working upon the Spirits. This Experiment 
may be transferred pntothe cure of Gangrenes, cither coming of themſelves, 
or induced by too much applying of Opiates ; wherein you mult beware of 
dry Heat, and re{ort tp things that are Refrigerant, With an inward warmth 
and virtue, of cheriſhing, | "I 


Ejgh Iron and Aqua-forts ſeverally, then diflolve' the Iron in the 4que- 
fortis, and weigh the Diſſolution ; and you ſhall finde it to bear asgeg9d 
weight as the Bodies did (everally, notwithſtanding agood deal of waſte 
by a thick vapor that iſueth during the working; which ſheweth, thqr 
openingof a Body doth increaſe the weight. This wastryed once or = 
but]-know notwWhetker there were any Errorinthe T ryal. "91 


Ake of Ague-fortjs two Ounces, ;of. Qxick:ſuer two,, Drachms, (far that 
charge the © Aqua fortis will bear) the Diſſolution will not bear,a Flint 
as big as a- Nutmeg 3 yet ( no doubt ) the increaſing of the weight of | 


$44: ernatien of 
_ 


Water 


———_—— 


—— 
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 _ 


| and take on almoſt, as if they were mad, For Feeling, if you comeout of the 


Century V1. 


Water will increate his power ot bearing z as we ſce Broyn, when it is (alt 
enough, will bear an Egg. And1 remember well a Payfitian, that ufed to 


—— 


give ſome Mineral Baths for the Gout. &c. And the Body when it was pur | 


intothe Bath, could not get down (ſo cafily as in ordinaty Water. But it ſeem- 
eth, the weight of the Quickſilyer, more then tne weight of a Stone, doth 
not compenſe the weight of aStone, more thenthe weight of the Aqua-fortis. 


KS there be a Body of unequal weight, (as of Wood and Lead, or Bone | 


and Lead;) it youthrowitfrom you with thelight end forward, it will 
turn, and the weightierend will recover to be forwards, unleſs the Body be 
over-long. The cauſeis, for that the more Denſe Body hath a more violent 
preſſare of the parts from the firlt impulfion ; which is the cauſe (though 
heretofore not found out, as hath been often ſaid) of all Violent Motions : 
And when the hinder part moveth ſwifter (for that it leſs endureth preſſure of 
parts) then the forward part can make way for it, irmuſt needs be that the 
Body turn over; for (turned) it can more eaſily draw forward the lighter part. 
Galilew notecth it well, Thatif an open Trough, wherein Water is, be driven 
faſter then the Water can follow, the Water gathercth upon an heap to- 
wardsthe hinder end, where the motion began ; which he ſuppoſeth (hold- 
ing confidently the motion of the Earth) to be the cauſe of the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Ocean, becauſc the Earth over-runneth the Water. hich 
Theory though it be falſe, yet the firſt Experiment is true ; as for the inequa- 
licy of the preſſure of parts, itappeareth manifeſtly in this, That if you take 
abody of Stone or Iron, and another of Wood, of the ſamemagnitutie and 
ſhape, and throw them with equal force , you cannot poſlibly throw the 
Wood (o far as the Stone orlron; 


TT is certain (as it hath beenformerly in part touched) that Water may be 

the Iedium of Sounds. If youdaſh a Stone againſt aStone inthe bottom 
of the Water, ir makesa Sound ; ſo a long Pole ſtruck upon Gravel, in the 
bottom of the Water, maketh a Sound. Nay, if you ſhould think thatthe 
Sound cometh upby the Pole, and not by the Water, you ſhall findethar an 
Anchor let down by a Rope maketh aSonnd; and yetthe Rope is no ſolid 
Body, whereby the Sound can aſcend. 


Ll objeas'of the Senſes which are very offenſive, do cauſe the Spirits 
A toretirez; and upon their flight, the parts are (in ſome degree) deſtitute, 
and ſo there is induced in them a trepidation and horror. For Sounds, we 
ſee, that the grating of a Saw, or any very harſh noiſe, yill ſer the Teeth on 
edge, and make all the Body fhiver. For Taſtes, we (ce, thatin the taking of 
a Potion, or Pills, the Head and the Neck ſhake. For odious ſmells, the like 
effe@ followeth, which is leſs perceived, becauſe there is a remedy at hand, 
by ſtopping of the Noſe. But in Horſes, thatcan uſe no ſuch help, we ſee 
the ſmell of a Carrion, eſpecially of a dead Horſe, maketh them flie away, 


Sun ſuddenly into a ſhade, there followeth a chilneſs or ſhivering in allthe 
Body. And even in Sight, which hath (in effe@)no odious objeQ, coming in- 
to ſudden darkneſs, induceth an offer to ſhiyer. 


| and is in the City of 7icinum in Italy, a Church that hath Windows 
onely from above; it is in Length an hundred Feet, in Bredth ewenty 
Feet, and in {Height near fifty, having a Door in the midſt. It reporteth, 
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Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the | 


| force of Imags- | 


nation, Imi- 
rating thas of 
the Senſe, 


796. 


Experiment 


Solitary , 
touching 
Preſervation 


of Bodies. 


797. 
Experiment | 
Soliraty, 
touching the | 
Grewth or 
Multiplying 
of Metals, 


' 798, 
}Experiment 
Solitary, 


touching the 
Drowning of 
be more Baſe 
ſetal, in the. 


| 


e Preciow, | moſt ulcs as Gold, and more reſplendent, and more 


Natural Hiſtory ; , 


the voice twelve or thirtcentimes. It you ſtand by the cloſe End-wall over 
againſtthe Door, the Echo fadeth and dicth by little and little, as the Echo 
at Pont-Charenton doth, and the voice foundcth as if itcame from above the 
Door ; and if youſtand at the lower cnd, or on citherſide of the Door, the 
Fcho holderh ; bur if you ſtand in the Door,orin the midft jult over againſt 
the Door, not. Note, that all Echoes ſound better againſt old Walls then 
new, becauſc they are more dry and hollow. 
fem cffeCts which arc wrought by the percuſſion of the Senſe, and by 
things in Fa, areproduced likewiſe in ſome degree bythe Imagina- 
tion : Therefore if a man ſee anothereat ſouroracide things, which ſetthe 
Teeth on edge, this objeR tainterh the Imagination ; ſo that he that ſecth 
che thingdone by another, hath his own Teeth alſoſer on edge. Soif aman 
{ce + tucn ſwiftly and long, or if he look upon Wheels thatturn, him- 
ſelf waxcth Turn-fick. So if a man beuponahigh place, withoutRails, or 
good hold, cxcepthebe uſcd to it, he is readyto Mi ; for imagining a fall, 


ic purteth his ſpirits into the very aQion of a tall. So many upon the ſeeing 
of others Blecd, or Strangled, or Torturcd, themſelves arc ready to fainr, 


| as if they bled, or were in ſtrife. 


Ake a Stock-Gilliflower, and tic it gently upon a ſtick, and put them both 

both into a Stoop-glaſs full of Quick-lilyer , fo that the Flower be 
covered; then lay a little weight upon the topof the Glaſs, that may kee 
the ſtickdown ; and look uponthem after four or five days, and you ſhall 
finde the Flower freſh, and the Stalk harder and leſs flexible then itwas. 
If youcomparc it with another Flower, gathercd ar the ſame time, it will 
be the more manifeſt. This ſheweth, that Bodies do preſerve excellently in 
Quickefilyer 3 and not preſerve oncly, but by the coldneſs of the Quaick-ſulver, 
induratc. For the freſhneſs of the Flower may bemeerly Conlcryation, 
(which is the more to beobſervyed,becauſethe Qujck-ſilver prefſeth the Flower) 
but the ſtifneſs of the Stalk cannot be without Induration from the cold (as 


it ſeemerh) of the ujck-filyer. 


T is reportcd by ſome of the CAncienrs, Thatin Eypruthere is a kinde of 
Iron, hat being cur intolittle pieces, and put into the ground, if it be yell 
watcred, will cncreaſcinto greater pieces. Thisis certain, and known of old, 
that Lead will multiply and encreaſe ; as hath been ſeen in old Sratues of 
Stone, which have been pur in Cellars, the Feet of them being bound with 
Leaden bands ; where (after a time) there appeared, that the Lead did ſwell, 
inſomuch, as it hanged upon the Stonelike Warts. 
J Call that arowning of Metals, when the bafer Metal is ſo incorporate 
withthe morerich, as it can by no means be ſeparated again ; which is a 
kinde of Verſion, though falſe ; as if Silver ſhould be inſepacrably incorpo- 
rated with Gold, or Copper and Lead with Silver. The Avciene Eleftrum lad 
in it a fifth of Silyer to the Gold, and made a Compound Metal, as fit for 
_ in ſome 
other properties ; but then that was caſily ſeparated. is to do privily, 
orto make the Compound paſs for the cich Mctal ſimple, is an adulteration 
or counterfciting ; but if it be done avowedly and withour diſguiſing, ir 


may be a preat ſaving of the richer Mctal. I remember rohayc heard of 
2 man skilful in Metals, chart a fifteenth part of Silyer incorporate with 


| 


Gold. | 
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Old is the onely Subſtance which hath nothing in it Volatile, and yet | _ 799- 
'e melteth withourmuch dithculry. The Melting ſheweth, that it is not + oa | 
jejune or ſcarce in Spirit. 20 thatrie fixing of it is not wantof Spirir to flie node 
out, butthe cqual ſpreding of the Tangible parts, and the cloſe coacerya- | in of 
tion of them ; wherebythey havethelels appetite, and no means (at all) ro gy 
iſſue forth. It were good therefore to try whether Glaſs Re-molten, da loſe 
any weight; for the parts in Glaſsare cvenly ſpred, bur they are nor fo cloſe 
as in Gold ; as we ſec by the caſic admiſſion of Light. Hear, and Cold, and 
by the ſmalneſs of the weight. There be other Bodies fixed, which have lit- 
tle or no9pirit, fo as there is nothingrto flie out; as we ſee inthe Stuff, where- 
of Coppcls are made, which they put into Furnaces, upon which Fire work- 
eth not. So that there are three cauſes of Fixation ; the Eyen-freding both 
of the Spirits and Tangible parts ; the Cloſenef of the Tangible parts ; and the Je- 
junenef or Extream Comminution of Spirits : Of which three, the two fisſt may 
be joyned with a Nature Liquefiable, the laſt not. 


R_—_ R 


; ET: $00, | 
þ is a profound Contemplation in Nature, to confider of the Emptineſs (as we | axarfonmn 


may callit) or InfarisfaQion of ſeveral Bodies,and of theirappcrite to take | golitary, 

in others. Air taketh in Lights, and Sounds, and Smells, and Vapors: And | touching the 
itis moſt manifeſt, that it doth it with a kinde of Thirſt, asnot ſatisfied with nah” b-+48 | 
hisown former Conſiſtcnce ; for elſe itwould neyer receive themin fo ſud- | in themſetver, | 
denly and caſily. Water and all Liquors do haſtily reccive dry and more Ter- ——_ oo} 
reſtrial Bodies proportienable; and Dry Bodies, onthe other ſide, drink in < 
Waters and Liquors: So that (as it was well {aid by one of the Ancients, of 
Earthy and Watry Subſtances) one is a Glue to another. Parchmenes, Shins, 
Cloth, &c. drink in Liquors; though themſclyes be entire Bodies, andnot 
comminuted, as Sand and Aſhes, nor apparently porous. Herals themſelves 
do receive in readily Strong-Waters, and Strong-warers likewiſedo readily pierce 
into Metals and Stones; and that Strong-water will rouch upon Gold, thar will 
not touch upon Silver, and e coxverſo. And Gold, which ſeemeth by the weight 
to bethe cloſeſt and moſt ſolid Body, doth greedily drinkin 2zick-ſilver. And | 
itſeemeth, that this Reception of other Bodies is not violent; for it is (many 
times) reciprocal, and, as it were, with conſent. Of the cauſe of this, andto | 
what Axiom it may be referred, conſider attentively ; for as for the pretty | | 
aſſertion, That <IHarrer is like a Common Stramper that defireth all Forms, it is 
but a Wandring Notion. Onely Flame doth not content it ſelf to takein any | 
other Body; but cither to overcome, and turn another Body into it felt, as 
by viRory, or itlelf to dic and goout. 
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T is certain, That all Bodies whatfocyer, though they |: 
1 have no Senſe, yer they have Perception : For when 
one Body is appliedto another, there is a kinde of EleRi- 


on, tocmbrace that which is agreeable, and to exclude og = 
| 


or expel that which is ingrate : And whether the Body |', Naw 
be altecantor altered,evermore a Perception precedeth | Divinezion or 
cration 3 for elſc all Bvdies would be alike one to an- | Suhail Trgels. 
other. And ſometimes this Perception in ſome kinde 
of Bodies is far more ſubtilthen the Senſe ; ſo that the Senſe is but a dull thing |} 
in compariſon of it. We ſce a Weather-glaf will tinde the leaſt difterence of | 
the Weather in Heat or Cold, when Men finde it not. Andthis P erccption 
allo is ſometimes atdiſtance, as well asupon the touch; as when the Load- 
/lone draweth Iron, or Flame fireth Naphrhs of Babylon a great diſtance off. 
It is therefore a ſubjeRof a very Noble _ to enquire of the more ſubti! 
Perceptions ; for it is another Rey to open Nature, as well as the Senſe, and | 
ſometimes better : And belides, it is aprincipal means of Xatural Divination; 
for that which in theſe Perceptions appeareth early , in the great cffe&s } 
cometh long after. Ir is true alſo, that it ſerycth to diſcoverthat which is | 
hid, as well as to foretel that which is to come, asitisin many ſabril Tryals : | 
As to try whether Seeds be old or new, the Senſe cannotinform ; burif” you þ 
boil them in Water, the new Sceds will ſprout ſooner. And ſoof Warer, | 
the taſte will notdiſcover the beſt Water ; but the ſpeedy conſuming of it; 
and many other means which we have heretofore ſet down, willdiſcover it: | 
So in all Phyfiognomy the Lineaments of the Body will diſcoverthoſe Natural 
Inclinations of the Minde, which Diftimulation will conccal, or Diſcipline 
will ſuppreſs. We ſhall therefore now handle onely thoſe two Perceptions | 
which pertain to X ataral Divination. and Diſcovery, leaving the bardling of 
z Pirteption | _ 
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$02, 


$03. 


Natural Hiſtory ; 


Perception in other things to be diſpoſcd elſyhere. Now it is true, that Di- 


— $——  —  — 


—— — 


the Concomitants, youmay judge ot-the cffeR to follow ; and the like may be 
ſaid of Diſcavery. But we tye our ſelves here tothat Divination and Diſcovery 
chiefly, which is cauſed by ancarly or ſubtil F ercepryon. 

The: aptneſs or propenſion-of Air or, Water to corrupt orpurrehie, 
(no doubt) js to be found before it break forth into manitelt cffe&s of Dil. 


of Pcſtilential and unwholſome years. 


"The Wind blowing much from the South without Rain, and Worms 
in the Oak-Apple, have becn ſpoken of betore: Allo theplenty of Frogs, 
Graſhdppers, Figs, and the like Creatures bred af PurecfaRion,doth portend 
Peſtilenual years. T7 2 an 

Great and early Heats in the Spring, {and namely in ©Iay) without! 
W inds, portend the fame. 'And. generally fo do years with little Wind or 
Thunder. 


Great Droughts in Summer, laſting till cowards the end of CAugu?, 
and ſome gentle thowers uponthem, andthen ſome dry yeather again, do 
portend a Peſtilent Summer the year following : For about the end of 
Auguſt, all the ſweetneſs of the Earth which goeth into Planes or Trees is 


can breath forth of the Earth but a groſs vapor, which is apt to corrupt 
the Air; and that yapor by the hrlt ſhowers, it they begentle, is releaſed, 


after thoſe ſhowers are commonly taken with fickneſs. And in 4frick no 


'| Body will ſtir ;out of. doors after the firſt ſhoyyers. -But if the firſt ſhowers 
come vehemently , then they rather waſlt and fill the Earth, then give | 


it leave to breath forth preſently. - But if dry weather come again, then 


* | je Gxeth and continucth the corruption of, the Air upon the firſt ſhowers 


$04. 


$05. 


| and infuſion from the'Earth , ic wete good to try that expoling of "_ 
| da”; or! 


begun, and maketh it of ill influence evea to the next Summer, cx- 


 Droughts. . 
| The leſſer Infe&ions of 1 the Small-Pox, Purple Feavers, Agues inthe Sum- 
mer precedent, and hovering all Winter, do portend a great Peſtilence 
in the Summer following ; For Putrefation dothnot riſe to its height at 
ONCE. | 

It were good to lay a picce of raw Fleſh. or Fiſh in the open Air ; 


| and if it putrefie quickly, it is'a ſign of a diſpoſition in the Air ro Pu- 


' trefaFion; And becauſe you cannot be informed, whther the PutrefaQi- 
on be quick or late, except you compare this = 2"265r"8P with the 
' Bke Experiment in another year ; it were not amils in the ſame year, 


| and another of the ſame kinde and bigneſs within doors : For judge, 
' that if a getieral diÞpoſition be in the Air to. putrefie, the Flelh or Fiſh 
will ſooner putrefic abroad, where the Air hath more power then'in the 


Houſe; where it hath leſs, being many ways correted. And this Experi- 
' mentWould be made about the end of March ; for that ſeaſon is likeſt to 
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and cometh forth abundantly. , Therefore they that come abroad ſoon | 


| diſcover what the Winter hath done, 'and what the Summertfollowing will | 
' do upon the Air. And becauſe the Air «(no doubt) receiveth greattinQure| 


vination is attaincd by other means; as if you know the cauſes, if you know | 


caſes, Blaſting, orthelike. We will therefore ct down ſome Prognoſticks | 


— 


exhaled ; (and much more'if the Auguft be dry ) fo that nuthing then | 


| cept a very Froſty Winter diſcharge ir, which ſcldom ſuccecdeth ſuch | | 


and at the ſame time, to lay one piece of Fleſh or Fiſh in the open Air, | 
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or Fiſh both upon a Stake of Wood , tome height above the Earth, and 
upon the flat of the Earth. ah 

Take May Dew, and ſee whether it putrefie quickly, or no; for that 
likewiſe may diicloſe the quality of the Air, and vapor of the Earth , more 
or leſs corrupted. 

A dry March, and a dry May, portend a wholeſome Summer, if there be 
a ſhowring April between 3 but otherwiſcit isa ſign of a Peſtilential year. 

As the diſcovery of thediſpolition of rhe Air is good for the Progueſtichs 
of wholelome and unwholeſome years; fo ir is of much more uſe for the 


choice of placesto dwell in; at the leaſt for Lodges andRetiring-places for | 


Health, (for Manſion- Houſs reſpect proviſions as well as health) wherein 
the Experiments aboye mentioned may lerve. 

Bur for the choice cf Places or Seats, it is good to make tryal, not onely 
of aptncfs of Air to corrupt, but alſo of the moiſture and dryneſs of the 
Air,and the temper of itin heatorcold; for that may concern health diverſly. 
We {cc that there be ſ{»me Houl-es wherein Sweer Mears will relent, and Beked 
Meats will mould, more then in others; and ///ainſcors will alfo ſweat more, ſo 
that they willalmoſt 1un with Water : All which (no doubt) are cauſed chicf. 
ly by the moiſtneſs of the Air in thoſe Sears. But becauſ: it is better to know 
it beforc a Mn buildeth his Houſlz, then to finde it after, take the Experiments 
following- 

Lay W ool, or a Sponge, or Bread inthe place you would try; comparing 
it with ſume other places, and ſce whether it doth not moiſten, and make 
the W ol or Sponge, &<c, more ponderous thenthe other : And if it do, you 
may ju3ge of thar place, as ſituate inagroſs and moiſt Air, 


Becauſ: it is certain that in ſome placec,eithcr by theNature of the Earth, | 


or by the ſiruation of Woods and Hills, the Air is more urequal then in 
others; and inequality of Airis ever an enemy to health: It were good to 
take two Weathcr- Glaſſes, matches in all things, and'to fet them for the ſame 


hours of one day inſeveral places where noſhade is ndrencloſures, and to 


mark when you fer them, how farthe Water cometh ; 4nd to compare them 
when you come again, now the Wacerſtandeththen, Andif you finde them 
unequal, you may be ſure, that the place where the Water isloweſt is inthe 
warmer Air, and the otherin the Colder, -* And thegreater the inequality is 
of the aſcent or deſcent of the Water, che greater is the inequality of the 
temper of the Air, _—- 
The Predifioxs likewiſe of cold and long Winters, and hor and dry 


| Skmmers, are good to be known, as well for the diſcovery of the cauſes, 


25 for divers Proviſions. That of Plenty of Haws, and Heps, and Bryar-Berries, 
hath been ſpoken of before. If Wainſcor or Stone, that have uſcd to ſwear,'' be 
more dry in the beginning of Winter, or the drops of the Eavs of Houſes 
come more {lowly do wn then they uſe, it portendeth ahard and froſty Win- 
ter. The caule is, for thatit ſheweth an inclination of the Airto dry Weather, 
which ia Wirter is ever joyned with Froſt. 3-3: 
Generally a moilt and a cool Summer, portendethahard Winter, The j 
cauſe is, for that the vapors cf the Earth are not diflipated in the Sumner by 
the Sun ; and ſothey rebound upon the Winter. | 
A hot and dry Summer and Autumn, and cfpecially if the heat' ahd } 
drought extend fur into September, portendeth an open beginning off Winter, 
and colds to ſucceed toward the lat:erpartof the Winter,: and the beginning 
of the Spring. For till then the former-heat and drought beat the ſway,” and | 
the yaporsare not ſufficiently multiplied. | EE SL EDUT -. 
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| TempeRs which arefor the moſt part bred above in the Middle Region, (as 


| tions of Bubbles, and white Circles of Froth. The cauſlc is, for that the 
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An open and warm Winter portendeth a hot and dry Summer : For the 
Vapors diſperſe into the Winter thowers ; whereas Cold and Froſl keep. 
eth them in, and tranſporteth them into the late Spring and Summer fol. 
lowing. 

Fods that uſe to change Countreys at certain Szaſons, if they come 
earlier, do ſhew the temperature of Weather according to that Countrey 
wheneethey came: As the Winter Birds, (namely, J/oodcocks, Feldefares. &c.) 
if they come earlier, and out of the X orthern Countreys, with us ſhew cold 
Winters. And if it be inthe ſame Countrey, then they ſhew a temperature 
of Seaſon, like unto that Seaſon in which they come ; as Swalovs, Bars, 
Cuckees, &c. that come towards Summer, if they come early, ſhew a hor 
Summer to follow. | 

The Pregneſticks more immediate of Weather to follow ſoon after, are 
more certain then thoſe of Seaſons: The Reſounding of the Sea upon the 
Shore, and the Murmurof Winds in the Woods, without apparent Wind, 
ſhew Wind to follow. For ſuch Winds, breathing chicfly cur of the Earth, 
are not atthe firſt perceived, except they be pent by Water or Wood. And 
therefore.a Murmur out of Caves likewiſe portendcth as much, 

TheUpper Regions of the Air, perceive the ColleQion of the matter of 
Tempeſt and Winds before the Air here below. And therefore the obſcuring 
of the {maller Stars, is a fign of Tempelts following. And of this kinde you 
ſhall finde a number of inſtances in our 1nquiſition de Yentis. | 

Great Mountains have aPerception of the diſpoſition of the Air to Tem. 
peſts ſooner,then the Valleysor Plains below. And therefore they ſay in YYales, | 
YPhen certain Hills haye their N ioht-caps on, they mean miſchief. The cauſe is, for that 
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they call it) are ſooneſt perceived tocollet in the places next it. | 
The Air and Fire have ſubtil Perceptions of. Wind riſing before Men 
finde it. Weſeethe trembling of a Candle will diſcover a Wind, that other- 
wiſe we do notfeel ; and the Flexious burning of Flames doth ſhew the Air | 
beginneth to be unquiet 3 and ſo do Coals of fire, by caſting off the alhes 
more then they uſe. The cauſe is, for that no Wind at the firſt, till ir hath | 
ſtruck and driven the Air, is apparent to the Senſe ; but flame is cafier to | 
move thenAir. Andfor the Aſhes, itis no marvel though Wind unperceived 
ſhake them off ; for we uſually try which way the Wind bloweth, by caſting 
up Graſs or Chaff, or ſuch light things intothe Air. 

When Wind expireth bo” under the Sca, as it Ccaufeth ſome reſound. | 
ings of the Water, (whereof weſpake before) ſo it cauſeth ſome light mo- 
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Wind cannot be perceived by the Senſe, until there be an Eruption of a great 
quantity from under the Water, and fo itgetteth into a Body, whercas inthe 
firſt putting up, it cometh in little _ 
We ſpakeof the Aſhes that Coals caſt off, and of Graſs and Chaff car. | 
ried by the Wind ; ſo any light thing that moveth when we find no V Vind, | 
ſheweth a VVind at hand: As when Feathers or Down of Thiſtles flie ro and | 
frointhe Air. | 
For Progneſfichs of VVeather from Living Creatures, itisto be noted, That | 
Creatures that live in the open Air ( ſub dis) muſt needs haye a quicker | 
impreſſion from the Air, then Men that live moſt within doors; and eſpe-| 
cially Birds who live in the Air freeſt and cleareſt, and are aptelt by their | 
voice to tell tales what they finde, and likewiſe by the motion of their| 


flight to expreſs the ſame. | 
Warer- 
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VV ater-fowls (3t Sea-Gulls, e Moor-Hens, &c.) when they flock and flie | 
rogether from the Seatowards the Shores ; and contrariwiſe Land Bicds, (as | ' 
Crows Swallows, &c. when they flic fromthe Landto the V Vaters; and beac | 
the V Vaters with their V Vings, do forcſhew Rainand VVind. The cauſz is, 
Pleaſure that both kindes, take in the moiſtneſs and denſity of the Air, 
and ſo deſire to be in motion, and upon the VVinz, Whither-ſoever they 
would otherwiſe go: For it is no marvel that V Vater-fowl do joy molt 
in that Air which is likeſt VVaters ; and Land Birds alſo (many of them) | 
delight in Bithing and moiſt Air, For the ſame reaſon alſo, many Birds do 
prune their Feathers, and Geele do gaggle, and Crows ſeem to call upon | 
Rain.' All which is but the comfort they ſeem to ceceivye in the rcienting of 
the Air, 

The Heron when ſhe ſoareth high, (ſo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen to paſs | 824. 
over a Cloud) ſhewerh V Vinds : But Kites flying alofr, ſhew fair and dry } 
weather. The cauſc may be; for that they both mount moſt into the Air of 
that temper wherein they delight. And the Heron, being a VVarer-fowl, | 
caketh plcaſurc in the Air that is condenſed ; and belides, beingburt heavy 
of VVing, needeth the help of the grofſerAir. But the Kire affe&eth not 
ſo much the groſſacl, of the Air, as the cold and freſhneſs thereof; for be. 
ing a Bird of Prey , and thercfore hot, ſhe delighteth in the freſh Air, and 
(many times) fHlieth againſt the VVind; as Treurs and Salmons ſwim againſt | | 
the fiream. And yet it is true alſo, that all Birds findeancafe inthe depth 
of the Air, as Swimmers do in a deep V Vater. And therefore when they arc 
alſo, they can uphold themſelves with their VVings ſpred, ſcarce moving | 
them, 4 | 

Fiſhes when they play towards thetop of the VVater, docommonly | g2s5, | 
foretel Rain. The cauſe is, for that a Fiſh hating the dry, will not approach 
the Air till it groweth moiſt ; and whea itis dry will fle it, and (wim | 
lower. 

Beaits do take comfort (generally) ina moiſt Air, and it maketh them 226 
eat their Mcat better ; and therefore Sheep will get up betimes in the 
morning to feed againſt Rain; and Cattle, and Dcer, and Coneys will feed 
bard before Rain 3 and a Heifer will put up his Noſe, and ſnuff in the Air 
again(t Rain, 

The Trifoil againſt Rain, ſwclleth in the Stalk, and fo ftandeth more 

| uprigat ; forby wet, Stalks do ere, and Leaves bow down. There is a 

| ſmall Red Flower in the Stubble-fields, which Countrey people call the 
| VPncopipe ; Which, if it open inthe Morning; you may be ture of a fair day 
to follow. 5 6 

Even in Men, "cher, and Hurts, and Come, do engrieve cithet towards | $34: 
Rain, cr towards Froſt , for the one maketh the Humors more to abound, | 
; and the other makcth them ſharper, So we ce both extreams bring the 
Gout. * 

V Forms, Vermine, &c. do forcfhew (likewile ) Rain ; for Earcth-worms 
will come forth, and Holes will calt up more, and Flee bite more againſt | 
Rain. 

Solid Bodies likewiſe foreſhew Rain : As Stones and Wainfcot wheni | 830. 
they ſweat, and Boxes and Pegs of Wood when they draw and wind hard; 
though the former be bur from an outward cauſe, for that the Stone or | 

| Wainſcot turneth and beateth back the Air againlt it ſelf ; but the tatrer js art | 

inward (wclling of the Body of the VVoodit (cy. | | 
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| delicate as the Dew of the Rainbow where it falleth. 


[Sweet Smclls, | 


Ppetite is moved chiefly by things that are cold and dry. The cauſe js, 
tor that Cold isa kinde of indigenceof Nature,and calleth upon 'tupply, 
and lo is Dryneſs : And thereforcall four things (as Yinegar, Juyce of Lemmons, 
Oyl of Virriol, &c.) provoke Appetite, And the Diſeale waich they call 
LA ppetiiu Caninus, confiiteth'in tae Matter of an Acide and Glaſhe Phlcgm 
in the Mouth of the Stomack. Appetite is alſo moved by !our things, for 


the Stomack, which is a great cauſe of Appetite. As for the cauſe W.1v Onis 
ons, and Salt, and Pepper in Baked Meats move Appetite, itis by Vellicaticn 
| of thole Nerve: 3 for Motion whetteth, As for {/ormwood, Olives, Capers, and 
| others of thatkinde, which participate of Bitterneſs, they move Appctite 
| by Abſterſion. So as there be four principal caules of Appetite the eſti 
geration of the S:zomack joyned with ſome Dryneſs, Contraction, V -ljicati- 
0n, and Abfterſion; belides Hunger, which is an emptineſs; and yet over- 
falting doth (many times) caule the Appetiteto ceaſe ; for that want uf Meat 
maketh the Stomack draw Humore, and ſuch Humors as are light and Chovu- 
Icrick, which quench Appctite molt. 


T hath becn obſerved by the CAncients, that where a Rainbow fcemeth to 
| ag over, or to touch, there breatheth forth a ſweet ſmell, The caulſeis, 


for that this happeneth but in certain matters which haye in themſelves ſome 
Sweetneſs, which the gentle Dew of the Rainbow doth draw forth , and the 
like do (oft Showers, for they alſo make the Ground ſweet : But nonearc lo 
It may bealſfo, that the 
W atcr it ſelf hath ſome Sweetnelſs ; for tne Rainbowconliſteth of a Glomera- 
tion of ſmall drops, which cannot poflibly fall but from the Air that is 
very low, and therefore may hold the very Sweetnels of the Herbs and 
Flowers as a Diſtilled Water : For Rain and other Dew that fall from high 
cannot preſerve the ſmell, being diſſipated in the arawing up; neither do we 
know, whether ſome Watcrit iclf may not have ſome degree of Swectnels. 
It is true, that we finde it ſenſibly in no Poo], River, nor Fountain ; but good 
Earth newly turned up, hath a {rcſhneſsand good ſent 3; which Water, i: it be 
not too equal, (for equal objects never move the venſe) may alſo have. Cer- 
eain it is, that Bayſale, which is but a kinde of Water congealed, will ſome- 
times {mell like Yiolets. 


O ſweet Smells, heat isrequifite to concoRtthe Matter, and ſume Moy- 


cesare more odorate in the Hort Countreys, thcn in the Cold, For Moiſture, 


and gencrallyall Flowers that have cool and delicate Spirits. Some continue 
both on the fire, and from thefire, as Roſe-Water, &c. Some do ſcarce come 
forth, or atleaſt not ſo plcaſantly, 25 by means of the fire; as Juniper, Sweet 
| Gums, &'s, and all ſmells that are cncloſed in a faſt Body ; but (generally) 
thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful wherethe degree of hear is ſinal!, or where 


| the ſtrength of the ſmell is allayed; for theſe things do rather wo the Seoſ-, 
! then fatiate it, And therefore the ſmell of Fiolers and Roſes exceedeth in (wec!- 


neſs that of Spices; and Gums, and the ſtrongelt ſort of ſmells, are belt in a 
weft afar off. 


that ſour things induce a contration in the Neryes, placed in the Meuch of 


It |; 
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ſture to (pred the Breath of them: Forheat, weſeethat Woods and Spi- | 


| we (ce that things roo much dryed loſe their Sweetneſs ; and Fiowers grow. | 
| ing ſmell better ina Morning or Evening, then at Noon, Some lweet (mells 
are deſtroyed by approach tothe Fire ; as Yioters, [all-flowers, Gilliflon ers,Pinks, | 
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T is certain, that no fmcll ifſueth bur with emiſſion cf ſome corporeal ſub» 834. 


ſtancez not as it is in Light, and Colouts, andSounds: Fur wetce plainly 


' that ſmell doth ſpred nothing thar dittance that the other ao. lr is true, that 


' ſome Woods of Orenges, and Heaths of Roſemary, will{mell a great way into 


the Sea, perhaps twenty M les ; but what 1s har, ſince apeal of Ordnance 
will do as much, which moveth in a ſmall compats, whereas tzoſe Woods 
and Hcaths arc of valt ſpaces ? Befides, we ſee that ſmclls do adhcre ro hard 


Bodies ; as in pertuming of Gloyes, &c, which ſheweth chum corporeal; and 


do laſt a great while, which Sounds and Light do nor. 


"He Excrements of moſt Creatures ſmell ill, chiefly tothe ſame Creature | 


that voideth them : For we ſee; beſides that of Man; that Pigeons and 


| Rotſzs thrive beſt, if their Houſes and Stables be kept (weer, and ſoof Cage- 


Birds ;. and the Cat burieth that which ſhe voideth. And it hold» th chiefly in 


thoſe Beaſts whichfeed upon Fleſh, Dogs (almoſt) onely of Beaſts delight in 
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 fetide odors 3 Whichſheweth there is ſomewhat in their ſenſe of ſmell differ- * 
' ing from the ſmells of other Beaſts. Bur the cauſe why Excremenrs ſmell ill is | 
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manifeſt, for that the Body ir ſelf rejeQeth them, much more the Syirits : 
And welce, that thoſe Excrements that arc of the firſt digeltion (mel} the worſt; 
as the Excrements from the Belly; thoſe thatare from the ſecond digeltion, leſs 
ill, as /rime ; and thoſe that are from the third, yer leſs; for Sweat isnot to 
bad as the other two, eſpecially of ſome perſons that are full of heat. Like- 


wiſc moſt Purrefactions are of an odious ſmell, for they ſmell either fertile or | 


mouldy. The cauſe may be, for thar Putcefation doth bring ſorth ſuch a 
conliſtence as is molt contrary to the confiſtence of the Body whilelt it is 
ſound, for it is a meer diffolution of that form. Beſides, there is another rea- 
ſor, which is profound : And itis, Thar the objeQts that pleaſe any of the 
ſenſes, have (all) ſome equality, and (as it were) order in their compoſition, 
bur where thoſe are wanting the objeCt isever ingrate. So mixture of many 
diſagrecing colours is never unpleaſant to the Eye : Mixture of diſcordant 
Sounds is unpleaſant tothe Ear ; mixture or hotch-potch of many taſtes is 
unpleaſant tothe taſte ; harſhneſs and ruggedneſs oþ Bodies is urpleafanttro 
the rouch. Nowit is certain, thatall PutrefaQion, being.adifſolution of the 


| firſt form, is a meer confuſion, and unformed mixture of the part, Never- 


cheleſs, it is ſtrange, and ſcemetrh to croſsthe former obſervation, that ſome 
PutrefaQtions and Excrements do yield exccllent Odors ; as Givir and A/ftuk,and, 
as ſome think, Amber-greece, for divers takcir (though unprobably) ro come 


from theSperm of F.ſhz and the Moſs we ſpake ot from Apple-zrees is litrie | 


better then an Excretion. The reaſon may be, for that there pafſeth in the 
Exerements, and remaineth in the PurrefaCtions, ſome good ſpirits, eſpecially 
where they proceed from Creatures that are very hot, But it may be alſo 
joyned with a further cauſe, which is mote ſubtil; and it is, that the Senſes 
love not tobe oyer-plcaſed, but to have a commixtcure of ſomewhatth it is 
io itſclf ingrate. Certainly, we ſee how Diſcords in Muſick, tatling upon 
Concords, make the {ſweeteſt ſtrains : And we ſee dgain whar ſtrange taſtes 
delight the taſte ; as Red-berrings; Caviare, Parmeſan, &c. And it may be the 
fame holdeth in ſmells. For thoſe kinde of imellsthat we have mentioned 


| are all ſtrong, and dopull and yellicate the Senſe. And we findealſo, that 
| places where men Urine commonly have fome ſmell of Viclers. And Ucine; 
- [if one hath caten Nutmeg; hath ſotoo, 
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the Elements, and their Conjugations of the Influences-of Heaven, of Hor, 
Cold, Moiſture, Dron, bt, Qualtties Attive, Pafive, and thelike, have ſwallow- 
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dup the true Paſſages, and Proceſſes, and Afetts, and Conſiftencies of Matter, and 


| Natural Bodies. Therefore they arcto be ſet aſide, being but notional, and ill | 
| limited 3 and definite aXioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances, 


' andio aſſent to be made to the more general axioms by Scale. And of theſe 
. kindes of Proceſſes of Nature, and Gharatters of Hatter, we will now ſet down 
( ſome inſtances. 

| 


Ll Putrefactions come chiefly from the inward Spirits of the Body, 
and partly alſo from the Ambient Boay, be it Air, Liquor, or what- 
ſocverelle. And this laſt, by two means; cither by ingreſs of the ſubſtance 


tation of the, Budy putrefied, and theparts thereof, by the Body Ambien. 
As for the reccived opinion, that PutrefaRionis cauſed either by Cold, or 
Peregrine and Preternatural Hear, it is but nugation : For Cold in things 
inanimate, is the greateſt enemy thatis to PutrefaRion, though it extin- 

uiſherh Vivitcation, which everconſiſteth in Spirits attenuate, which the 
Cold doth congeal and coagulate. And as for the Peregrine bead, itis thus 
far true, That it theproportion of the &/dyentive heat, be greatly predomi- 
| nant to the Natural bear, and Spirits of the Body, it tendeth to diſſolution, or 
| notable alteration. 'But this is wrought by t miſſion, or Suppreſſion, or 
| Suffacation of the Native Spirits, and allo by the Difordination and Dif. 
| compoſure of the Tangible parts, and other paſlages of Naturc, and not 
| by a conflict of Heats. 


IK verſions or main Alterations of Bodics, there is a Medium between the 
Body, as it is at firſt, and the Body rclulting ; v hich Medium is Corpus im- 
perfete Miſftum, and is tranſitory, _ durable; as Wiſts, Smoaks. Y apors, 
C byls in the Stomack, Living Creatures in the firlt Yivification ; andthe middle 
aQtion which produccth ſuch Imperfe# Bodies, is fitly called (by tome of the 
Ancients) Inquination or Inconcettion, which is a kinde of Putrrefation ; for th 

parts arc in confuſion till they ſettle one way or other. 


| 


| 


| He word Cencoftion or Digeſtion, is chicfly taken into uſe from Living 
Creatures, and their Organs, and from thence extended to Liquors 
and Fruits, &c. Therefore they ſpeak of Mcat concoRed, Urine and Excre- 


| coofi end} ments concodted; and the Four Digeſtions (in the Stomack, in the Liver,in 


the Arteries and Nerves, and in theſcveral parts of the Body) are likewiſe 
| called Concottions ; and they arcallmade tobe the works of Hear. All which 
{ Notions arc but ignorant catches of a few things, which are moſt obvious 
| to Mens obſervations. The conſtanteſt notion of Conceion is, that it ſhould 
| {ignific the degrees of alteration of one Body into another, from Crudity to 
Perfe Concoftion, whichis the ultimity of that ation or proceſs. And while 
the Body to be converted and altered is too ſtrong for the efficient thar 
ſhould convert or alter it, (whereby it rcſiſteth, and holdeth faſt in ſome 
| degree the firſt Form or Conliſtence) it is { all that while ) Crude and 


{ 
{ 


that CoancoRion is in great part thework of Hear; bur not the work of Hear 
{alone : For all things that further the Conyerſios or Alteration ( as Reſt, 
Mixture of a Body already concoded, &c.) arc alſo means to Concoftion. And 


Sn. eve 


The ſlorhful, general, and indefinite Contemplations and Notions of 


of the Ambient Body into the Body putrefied, or by excitation and folici- | 


InconcoR, and the Proceſs is to be called Crudity and Inconcetion. It is true, . 


thers | 
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| there 'are of ConcoRion two Periods'z the one Affimmilation, or abſolute 
Converſion and SubaQipn 3 rhe other cs 40 090 : 'Wheteof, the totmer is 
molt confpicuous in the Bodies of Living Cearntos,in whieh there js 'an Abſolute 
Conyerfion and A fimilation of the XN ow/ithment into the Body, and likewiſe in 
the Bodies of Plants; and again, in Metals, where there-4is a full Tranſmu- 


wherein there is nor defired, nor pretended, an wrrer Converſion, but onely 
| an'Altecation to that Form which is moſt ſought for Mans uſe; as in Clari- 
fying of Drinks, Ripening of Fruits, &c. But note; tharrthere be two kindes 
of Abſolute Conyerſions. The one is, when a Body isconverted into anorher 
Body which was beforc; as when Nouriſhment is turned into Fleſh : Thar is 
'it which we call LAfamilation. The otheris, when the Converſion is into a Body 
meerly new, and which was not before; - as if Silyer ſhould be- turned to 
Gold, or Iren to Copper. And this Converſion is better called,” by diſtinQion ſake, 
Tranſmutation. is | 


Here are alſo divers other great alterations of Matter and Bodies, be- 
. lides thole that tend to Cimottion and HMuuration; ' for whatloeverdorh 
ſo alter a Body, asitreturneth not ag1in to that it was, may be called TMlte- | 


Bread and Meatare Baked ;' or when Cheeſe is made of 'Curds, - or Bucter 
of Cream, or Coals of Wood, or Bricks of Earth; and a number of others. 


ttons cannot htly be reconciled, that there wanteth a Term or Nomenclature for 

it, (asthe Ancients uſed) they be but ſhifts of Ignorance : For Knowledge will 

be ever a Wandring and Indigelted thing, if ic be but acommixiure of a few 

| Notions that are at hand, and occur, and not cxcited from ſufficientnumber 
of inttances, and thoſe well collated. | 


not Cleeying ; Congelable, not Congelable 3 Liquefiable, not Liquefiable ; Fragile, 
Tough 3 Flexible, Inflexible 3 Tratile, or to be drawn forth in lengch, Intr aftile ; 


Entire, and divers others. 


yarum, Nevertheleſs, in ſome good part, we thall handle divers of them 


| Iquefiable and not Liquefiable proceed from theſecauſes. Liquefattion is ever | 
L cauted by the Detention of che Spirits, which play within the Body, 
and open jt. Therefore ſuch Bodies as are more Turgid of Spirit, or that 
haverheir Spirits more ſtreightly mpriſoned, or ag4in, that hold chem bet. 


60 arreſt the Eqmifſion of the Spirits. Anexample of: the firit rwo Properties 
:isen Metals, and of the laſt in Greaſe, Piteb, Sulphur, Burtcr, Wax, Ac. The;| 
Diſpofirion not to Liquefie , proccederch from obe caſie Emilion .of the: | 
Spirits, whereby the groffer parts contrat ; and therefore Bodies Jejune of | 
Spies, or whichpart with their Spirits more willingly, arc not Zaquefiabie ; 
as Wood, Clay, Freeſtone, &c. But yet even many of thoſe Bodies that will 
\notamelr, or willhardly melt, will notwithſtanding ſofter 3 as Iron in the 
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Forge, 


ration; The other (which is Maturation) is ſeen "{n-Liquors and Fruits ; 


But to apply Notions Philoſophical to Plebeian Terms; or to lay, where the N6- | 


The Confiſtencies of Bodies are very divers ; Denſe, Rare, Tangible, Puen- | 
Matica ; Polatile, Fixed ; Determinate, not Determinate; Hard, Soft; Cleaving, | 


Porow, Solide; Equal and Smooth, Vnequal ; Fenous and Fibrow, and with'Grains, | 
All which to refer to Hear and Cold, and Moifture | 
and Drought, is a Compendious and Inutile Speculation. But of theſe (eeprin- | 
cipally our Abecederium Nature, and otherwiſe parſum in this our Sylva Syl- | 


now prefenuy. F* | 
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Experiment 


, Solitary, 
| touching 


ratis Mijor': As when M:art is Boiled, or Roſted, - or Fried, &c. or when | 


Al (terations 
which may be 
called Majors. 


Solitary, 


rouching 


Liquefiable. 


| 


, Bodies Lique- 
tex pleaſed and content, are Liqueficble : For thelerhree Diſpoſtrions of Bodies: |#*b(t2 0nd wot | 
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| 


| 


þ 


Mt 


Pneumaticals |. 


| Fragile ; - for the Native - Spirit is more Yielding and Extenfiye (eſpecial- 


| - E 
| He Concretion of Bodies is (Commonly) ſolved by the contrary ; as Ice, | 
whichis congealed by Cold, is diflolved by Heat ; Salt and Sugar, | 
which are excoQted by Heat, arc diſſolved by Cold and Moiſture. . The | 
cauſe is, for thattheſe operations arc rather returns to their former Nature; | 
than alterations ; fo that the contrary cureth. As tor Qyl, it doth ncither. |; 
ealily congeal with Cold,northickenwirh Heat. The cauſe of both EffeRs, |: 
though they be produced by contrary efficients,ſecmeth to be the ſame ; and || 
that is, becauſe the Spirit of the Oyl, by either mcans, exhalcthlictle : For | 
'the Cold keepeth it in, and the Heat (except it be ychement) doth notcall |; 
[it forth. As for Cold. thoughir take hold of the Tangible Parrts,yet as to thei 
Spirits, it doth rather-makethemycll, than congealthem.: As when Ice; 
| is congealed ina Cup, the Ice will ſwell inſtead of contracting, and lome- |: 


Moiſter Tangible parts: : 
ther will ftretch , Paper will not ; Woollen-Cloth will tenter , Linnen |} 
ſcarcely. ts. | 


) 


Experiment | 


Natural Hiſtory; 
Forge, and a Stick bathed in hot Aſhes, which thereby begomgeth more 
Flexible Morcover;.there arc ſome Bogics whichdo Ligqaefie-or diffolve by 


Fire 3. as Metals, Wat, &c. and other:Bodics which diflolve, ip. Water;; as 
Salr, Sugar, &c. Thecavle of the-former proceedeth fromthe Dilatation-at: 


the Spirits -by Heat; /The cauſe of the lattey proceedcth fram the opering 


of the Tangible Parts,, which deftceto receive the Liquor. ,Againzthere-axe. 


ſome Bodies that diſſglye with both; as Gum, &c. And thole-heluch Bodies, 


as: on the one ſide have good ſtorc of Spirit, and on the other fide havethg; 
Tangible parts indigent. of Moiſture; forthe former helpetheg the djlating; 
of the Spirits by the Firc, and the latter ſtimulaterh the parts tg receive the] ; 


Liquor. x? : $W US9 vhed 
\ . 


O! Bodics ſomerareFragile, and ſome are Tough and not Fragile ; ad 


inthe breaking, ſome Fragile Bodies break but where thr force is, fame 
ſharterand flic inmany picces. Of Fragility, the cauſe is an impotency to 
be extended ; andthereforeStoneis more Fragile then Metal; and fo Fidile 


| Earthis more Fragilethen Crude Earth, and Dry W ood then Green. And |! 
the cauſe of this unaptneſs ro Extenſion, is the ſmall quantity. of, Spirits (fortit | 
is the Spirit that furthererh the Extenſion or Dilatation of Bodies ;) and it:-|; 
is cver concomitant;with Poroſity, and with Drinels.in the Tangible parts. | 


Contrariwiſle,, Tough Bodics have more Spirits , and fewer; Pores, and 
Therefore we ſec, that Parchment or Lea- 


LL ſolid Bodies conliſt of Parts of two ſeveral Natares ; Pneumatical, 
and Tangible: And it is well to be noted, that the Pneumatical Subſt arice 
is in ſome Bodies, the Native Spirit of the Body ; and in ſome other, 


plain Air thats gotten in; as in Bodies deſficcate, by Heat, or Age : For | 
in them, when the Native Spirit gecth forth, and the Moiſture with it, the | 


Air with time gcttcth into the Pores. And thoſe Bodies arecvcr the more 


ly «to follow the: Parts) than Air. [The Native Spirits alſo admit great 
diverſity 3 [as Hot, Cold, AQive, Dull, &c. . Whence procced molt of 


the Vertues, and Qualities (as wecall them) of Bodies : But the Air in-. 


termixt, is without Vertues, and maketh things inſipid, and without any: 
cxtimulation. 
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| Spirits intheBody, whether they be Adtve, and Eager, 
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F Bodies, ſome (we ſee) ate hard, and fome ſoft: The hardneſs is cauſed 
Q (chicfly) by the Jecjuneneſs of the Spirits; and their imparity with the 
1 angible parts : Both which, it they be ma grearer degree, makcth them 


not onely hard, bur fragile, ani lefs cadurirg of preffures as Steel, Stone. Glaf, | 


Dry Wood, &c. Sottncis cometh (contrariwile) by tie greater quantiry of 
Spirits, (which ever hcIpeth ro induce' yielding and ceffion;) and by the 
more equal ſpreding of rhe Tangible parts, which thercby are morefliding, 
and foliowing 3 as in Gold, Lea, Wax, &c. Bur nore, thar (oft Bodies (as we 
uſe the word) are of two kindes ; the one, thar eaſily giveth place ro an- 
other Body, bur altcreth not Bulk by riſing in other places; and theretore we 
ſee that Wax, if you put any thing intoir, doth nor riſe in Buik, bur onely 


givethplace: For you may not think, that in Printing of Wax, the Waxriſech | 


upatall ; bur onely the depreſſed part giverh place, and the othertemaineth 
25 it was. The other thar altereth Bulk in the Ceſſion, as Water, or other 
Liquors, if you pur a Scone, or any thing into them; they give place (in- 
deed) caſily, but chen they rite all over; which is a falſe Ceſſion, for ir is in 
place, and notin Body. 


Ll Bodies Dudile, and Tenſile, (as Metals) that will be drawn into Wires ; 
W oo!, and Tow that will be drawn into Yarn or Thred ; have inthem 
tne Appetite of Not diſcontinuirg, ſtrong ; waich maketh them follow the 
force chatpuilech them our'; and yer ſo, as not diſcontiniue or forſake their 
own Body, Viicous Budies (likewife) as Pitch, Fax, Birdlime, Cheeſeroaſted, 
will draw forth .n4 roap. Bat the difference between Bodies fibrous, and 
Bodies viſcous, is plains Forall*W ooll, and Tow, and Cotton, and Silk 
{eſpecially raw Silk) have, befiaes their defire' of conritiuance, in regard of 


.che' tenu'ty of their Tired ,''a greedineſs of Moiſture, and by Moiflure to 


j0yn and incorporate with other Thred, cſpecially, if therebe a little Wrearh- 


-ing, as appeareth by the ewifting of Theed , and the praftice of Twirkng | 


about of Spindles. And weſec alſo, that Gold and Silyer Thred cannot be 
made without Twiſting. | 

He diffcrences of imprcſſible, and not imprcſſible ; figurable, and nor 

figurable ; mouldable, and not mouldablc; ſcifſible, and not ſciffible; 
and many other Paſſions of Matter, are PlcbeianNorions, applied unto the 
Inftrumenrs and Uſ:s which Men ordinarily praQiſe ; bur they are all bur the 
effes of ſome of thele caules following, which we will enumerate withoar 
applying them, becauſe that would be roo long, Tie firſt is che Cefliior, or 
not Cefſton of Bodies, inro'a ſmaller ſpace, or room, keeping the out ward 


| Bulk, and nor flying up. The ſecondis, the (tronger or weaker Appetite, in 


Bodies, to continuity, andco flic diſcontinuity, 1he third is, the diſpoſtion 
of Bodies, to contraQ, or not contra; and again, toextend, ornor extend. 
The fourrh is, che fmall quantity, or great quantity of rhe Pacumatical in 


Bodies, The fifth is, the nature of the Pacumatical, whether it be Native 


2parit of the Body, or common Air. The ſixth is, the Nature of the Native 
vr Dull, and Gentle. 
The ſeventh is, the emiſſion or derenſion of rhe Spirits in odies, Theeighrh 
is, the dilatation or contraction of the Spirits in Bodies, while they are de- 


| cained. The nineth is, the collocation of the Spirits in Bodiet, yyhether the 


collocation be equa! or unequal ; and again, vyhetherrhe Spirits be coacer- 
vate or diffuſ:d. Theteath is, rhe denſity or rarity of the Tangibte parts. 
| R _ 
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the eleventh is the Equality or Incquality of the Tangible parts ; the 
twelfth is the Niſgeſtion or Crudity of the Tangible parts ; the thirtecath 
is the Naturc of the Matter; whetherSulphureous, or Mercurial, or Watry, 
or Oily, Dry, and Terreſtrial, or Moiſt and Liquid ; which Natures of 
Sulphurcous and Mercurial, ſeem to be Naturcs Radical and Principal; the 
fourteenth is the placingot the Tangibleparts, in Length or Traniverle (as 
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itis in the Warp, and the Woof of Textiles;) more inward or more out- 
ward, &c. Thetiftcenthis the Poroſity or Imporolity berwixt the Tangible 
arts, and the greatneſs or imallneſs of the Pores ; the ſixteenth is the Col. 
ocation and poſture of the Porcs. There may be more cauſes, but theſe do 
occur forthe preſent. 


Ake Lead and meltit, andinthe midſt of it, whenit beginnerh ro con- 

geal, make a little dint or þole, and put Quick-lilyer wrapped in a 
piece of Linnen into that hole, and the Quick-ſilver will fix, and run no 
more, and endure the Hammer. This is a noble inſtance of Induration, 
by conſent of one Body with another, and Motion of Excitation goimitate 
for to aſcribe it onely to the vapor of the Lead, is leſs | carr Quere, 
whether the fixing may be in ſuch adegree, as it will be figured like other 


Metals > For if ſo, you may make Works of it for ſome purpoſes, fo they 


come not near the Fire. 


Ugar hath put down the uſe of Honey, inſomuch, as we have loſt thoſe 
g obſervations and preparations of Honey, which the Ancients had, when 


| it was morc inprice. Firſt, itſ{cemeth, thatchere was inold time Tree-honey, 


as well as Bee-honey, which was the Tggr,or Blood iſſuing fromthe Tree ; 
inſomuch, as one gf the Apcients relaterh, thatin 7 ribeſond, there was Hongy 
iduing from the Box-trees, which made.Men mad. Again, .inancicne time, 
there was a kinde of Honey, which cither of the own Nature, or by Art, 
would ow as hard as Sugar, and was not fo luſhious as ours ; they had 


alſo a Winc of Honey, which they made thus. They cruſhed the Honey in- 


ed it in a Copper to the half ; then they poured it into Earthen Veſſcls for: 
a ſmall time, and after turned it into Veſſels of, W ood, and kept it for many 
years. They havealfo, at this day in Rufia, and thoſe Northern Countreys, 
Mead Simple, which (well made and ſcaſaned) is a good wholelom 
Drink, and very clear. "They ule allo in Fales, a Compound Drink of 
Azad, with Herbs and Spices. But mean while it were goo9, in recompence 


| brew it, and keep it (tale, as they uſe 24ad ; for certainly, though it woyly | 
not be ſo abſterlive, and opening, and ſolutive a Drink as Mead ; yet.ir will |. 
bemore grateful tothe Stomack, and more Iecnitive, and fic to be uſed in | 


of that we have loſt in Honey, there were broyght in uſe a Sugar-24:4 (for 
ſo we may call it) though without gny mixcure ar all of Honey ; and to 


ſharp Diſcaſes; For ye ſec, that the uſe of Sugar in Beer and Alc,hath good 
effects in{uch caſes. LES | 


I: is reported by the /ncieng, that there is a kinde of Free), in ſome places, 
which would poliſh almoſt as white and bright as Silver. And thar 
there was in India a kinde of Braſs, which (being poliſhed) could ſcarce be 
diſccrned from Gold, This was in the TA re, but. I am doubtful, 
whether Men haye ſufficiently refined Metals, which we count Baſe ; As, 


whether Iron, Braſs, and Tin, be refined to the height ?* But when they 
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to a great __ of Water, and then ſtrained the liquor , after they boil-} 


| 
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come to ſuch a finencſs, as ſerveth the otdinary uſe; th 
| further; 

Here have been found certain Cements under Earth, that are very foft, 
T and yet taken forth in'othe Sun, harden as hard as Marble : There are 
allo ordinary Quarrics in JSommerſer-chire, which inthe Quarry cut foft to 
any bigneſs; and in the Building prove firm, and hard. 
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Tying Creatures (generally) do change the'r Hair with Age, turning to 
L be Gray and White; as is ſcen in Men, though ſome earlier, Bon 
later; in Horſes, thatare Dapple 1 and rurn White ; in Ol Squirrels, that turn 
Griſly, and many others. So do ſome Birds; as Cygnets from Gray turn 
W hite 3 Hawks from Brown turn more White: And ſome Birds there be, 
that upon their Moulting, do turn Colour ; as Robin- Redbreſts, after their 
Moulting grow to be Red again b degrces ; fo do Gold-Finches upon the 
Head. The caule is, for that Moiſture dorh (chiefly) colour Hair, and Fea- 
thers ; and Drynels turneth them Gray and Whice ; now Hairin Age wax- | 
eth Dryer, ſo do Feathers. As tor Feathers, after Moulcing, they ate young | 
Feathers, and fo all onc as the Feathers of young Birds. So the Beard is | 

ounger than the Hair of the Head, and doth (for the moſt part) wax hoary | 
a; Qur of this ground,'a Man may deviſe the Means of altering the cg! 
lour of Birds, and the Retardation of Hoary- Hairs: But of thisſee the Fifth 


Experiment. 


"He difference between 24:1e and Female, in ſome Creatures, is not to be 
diſcerned, otherwiſe than in the parts of Generation ; as in Horſes and 
Mares, Dozs and Bitches, Doves he and ſhe, and others. But ſome diff<r iti | 
magnitude, and that diverſly : Forin moſtthe Maleisthe greater, as in Man, 
Pheaſants, Peacocks, Turkies, and the like ; and in fome few, as in Hawks, the 
Female. Some differ in the Hairand Feathers, both in the quantity,criſpation, 
and colours of them ; as He» Lions are Hirſuite, and have great Mains; the | 


| Shg's arc {mooth like Cars, Bulls are more criſpupon the Forchead than Cows ; 


the Pezcock, and Pheſant-cock, and Goldfinch-cock, have glorious and fine colours ; 
the Hens havenot. Generally,the he's in Birds have the faireſt Feathers.Some 
differ in divers featurcs ; as Buckshave Horns, Dees none ; Rams have more 
wreathed Horns than Evv#; Cocks have great Combs and Spurs, Hens little 
or none; Boars have great Fangs, Soyys much leſs; the Tarkey-cock hath great 


{inſtances of Horſes and Dogs. We ſee alſo, thatthe Horns of Oxenand Covys, 


and ſwelling Gills the Hen hathlcfs; Menhave generally deeper and (tronget 
| voices than FYomen. Some differ jnfaculty, as the Cockatnongſt Singing Birds, 
' arethe beſt ſingers. Thechief cauſe of all theſe (no doubt) is, for that the 
Males have more (trength of heat than the Females; which appeareth mani- 
feſtly in this, that all young Creatures Mus are like Females, and foare Eu- 
nuchs, and Gelt Creatures of all kindes, liker Females. Noyy heat cauſeth great- 
neſs of growth, generally, where there is moiſture enough ro work upon : 
Bur if there be found in any Creature (which is ſeen rarely) an over-grear 
heat in proportion to the moiſture, in them the Female is the greater ; as 
in Hayvks and Fparrovys, And if the heat be ballanced with the moiſture, 
then thete is no difference to be ſeen between Hale and Female; as in the 


for the molt part, arc larger than the Buls, which is cauſ:d by abundance 


| 


Pilolity, and Criſpation ; and folikewiſe Beards in Hen. At allo expellerh | 
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of moiſture, which inthe Horns of the But faileth, Again, Heat cauſerh | 
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pam moiſture, which want of heat cannot expel z 4nd that is the cauſe of 


the beauty and variety of Feathers: Again, Heat doth put forth many Ex- 
creſcences, and much ſolid matter, which want of Heat cannor do. And this 


the Combs, and Spurs of Cocks, Gills of Turkey- Cocks, and Fangs of Boars. 
Heat alſo dilateth the Pipes and Organs which cauſeth che deepnef; of the 
Voice. Again, Heat refineth the Spirits, and that Cauſcththe Cock ſinging 
Bird roexcel the Hen. 


Here be Fiſhes greater than any Beaſts ; as the Þ bale is far greater than 
| jew Elephant. And Beaſts arc (generally) greater than Birds, For Fiſhcs, 
the cauſe may be, that becauſe they live nor in the Air, they have nor their 
moiſture drawn, and ſoaked by the Air, and Stin-Beams. Allo they reſt al- 
ways, in a manner, and are ſupported by the Water ; whereas Motion and 
Labor doconſume. As for the greatneſs of Beaſts, more than of Birds, iris 
cauſed, for that Beaſts ſtay longer time inthe Womb than Birds, and there 
nouriſh, and grow 3; whereas in Birds, after the Egg laid, there is no further 
growth, or nouriſhment from the Female ; for the ſitting doth vivifie, and 
not nouriſh, 


E have partly touched before the Means of producing Fruits, with- 
out Coars, or Stones. And this we add further, that the cauſe muſt 


Sap: And we ſee,that it is poſſible to make a Tree putforth onely in Bloſſom 
without Fruit ; asin Cherries with double Flowers, much more in Fruit with- 
out Stones, or Coars. Ir is reported, that a Cions of an Apple, grafted 
upon a Colewort-ſta)k, ſendeth forth a great Apple without a Coar, It is nor 
| unlikely, that if the inward Pith of a Tree were taken our, ſothat the Juyce 
came onely by the Bark, it would work the effe&t. For it bath bcen obſcrved, 
that in Pollards, if the Water get in on the top, and they become hollow, 
they put forth the more. We add allo, that it is delivered for certain by ſome, 


have little or no Coars, and Stones. 


Obacco is a thing of great price, if it be in requeſt. For an Acre of it 


wards charge. The charge of making the Ground, and otherwile, is grear, 
but nothing to the profic. But the Eng/isb Tobacco hath ſmall eredir, as be- 
ing too dull and carthy : Nay, the Yirginzan Tobacco, though that be in a 
hotter climate, can get no credit for the ſame cauſe, So that a tryal to 
make Tobacco more Aromatica), and better concotted here in England, were 
a thing of greatprofirt, Some have gone about ro do it, by drenching the 
English Tobacco, in a Decottion or Intuſion of Indian Tobacco. But thoſe are 
but ſophitltications and toyes 3 for nothing that is once perfeR, and hath 


beginnings of things for Mclioration. 
mult (as in other Plants) be from the Hear, either of the Earth, or of the 
Sun. We ſee ſome leading of this in Musk-Melons, which arc fown 
upon a hot Bed, dunged below, upon a Bank turned upon the South Sun, 
tO give Heat by RefleQion; laid upon Tiles, which increaſeth the Heat ; 

d coyered with Straw, to keep themfrom Cold ; they remove them allo, 
 Wbich addeth ſome Life: And by theſe helps they become as good in 
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isthe cauſe of Horns, and of the greatne(s of them ; andof the greatneſs of | 


be abundance of moiſture; for thatthe Coar, and Stone, are made of a dry | 


that if the Cions be grafted, the ſmall ends downwards, it will make Fruit | 


will be worth (as is affirmed) Two hundred Bourds by the year to-| 


run his race, can reccive much amendment ; you mutt ever reſort to the | 
The way of Muuration of Tobacco | 
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Bodies have a kindc of Lentor, and more depertible nature than others; as 


| were called 7ippophegi ; and the Chineſes eat Horſ-flech at this day 3 and 


| on Fleſh; for Pairs, Gulls, Shoyelers, Ducks, do feed upon Fleſh, and yer are 
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_ | ag PPS 
England, as in Jtaly, or Provence, Ihele and the like nieans may be tried in 
Fobacco. Enquire alſo of rhe ſteeping of Roots, in ſume ſuch Liquor, as may 


g.vethem Vigoc to pur furth ſtrong. 


"JF Eat of theSun, for the Muurition of Fruits; yea, and thie heat of V+- | 
H vificationof Living Creacures, are both repreſented and ſupplied by the 
hear of Fire; and likewiſe, the heats of the Sun; and life, are repreſented 
one bythe other, Trees, ſer upon the Backs of Chimneys, do ripen Fruit 
ſooner. Fines, that have been drawn in at the Window of a Kitchin, have | 
ſent forth Grapes, ripe a moneth (at leaſt) before others. Stoves, at the Back 
of Walls, bring forth Orenges here with us. Eggs, as is reported by fome, have 
been hatched in the warmth of an Oyen, It is reported by the Ancients, that 
che Efrichlayeth her Eggs under Sand, where the heat of the Sun diſcloſerh | 


Arley in the Boyling ſwelleth not much ; Wheat ſwelleth more, 2Je ex- | 
B treamly ; inſomuch, as a quarter of a Pint (unboiled) will ariſe to a Pint 
boiled. Thecaule (no doubt) is, for that the more cloſe and compatt the | 
Body is, the more ic will dilate. Now Barley is the malt hollow, Whea 
more ſolid than thar, and Rize moftſolid of all. It may be alto, that tom- 


we ſee it evident in coloucation ; for a {mall quantity of Saffron, will tint | 


pu ntapn {weet by Rowling or Preſſing them gently with the Hand; 


| Heps, &c. By Time; as Apples, Wardens, Pomegranates, &c. By ceriain 
ſpecial Xaturations ; as by laying them in Hay, Straw, &c. And by Fire; as 
in Roaſting, Stewing, Baking. &c. The. caulc of the ſweetneſs by Rowling, 


as Rowing Pears, Damaſins, &c. By Rottennef 3 as © MHedlars, Seryices, Sloes, | 


(entury 1 X, 


more, than a very great quantity of Brefil, or Wine. | 
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and Preſſing is, Emollition, which they properly enduce; as in beating of 
Stock-fich, Flesh, &c. By Rontenneſs is, for that the Spirits of the Fi uit, by Putre- 


ons there iSadegree of heat. By Time and Keeping is, becauſe the Spirits of 
the Body, do ever feed upon the tangible parts, and attenuate them. By 
ſeveral Maturations isby ſome degree of heat. And by Fireis, becauleic is 
the proper work of Heat to refine, and to incorporate ; and all ſourneſs 
conſiſtech in ſome groſsnels of the Body : And all incorporation doth make 
the mixture of the Body, more cqual, in all the parts, which cverenduceth 


2 milder taſte. 


F Fleches, ſome are edible ; ſome, except it be in Famine, not, As 

choſe that are not edible, the cauſe is, for that they have (commonly). 
too much bitterneſs of taſte; and therefore thoſe Creatures, which are 
fierce and cholcrick, are not edible ; as Lions, YFolyes, Squirrels, Dogs, Foxes, 
Horſes, &rc. As for K ine, Sbeep, Goats, Deer, Swine, ConneyF, Hares, &c. 
We ſee they are milde, and fearful. Yer it is true, that Horſes which are 
Beaſts of courage, have been and are eaten by ſome Nations; asthe F cythians 


ſome Glutcons haveuſed to have Colts-Acſh baked. In Birds, (ach as are 
Carniyore, and Birds of Prey, are commonly no good Meat ; but the rex 
(on is, rather the Cholerick Nature of thoſe Birds, than their Feeding up- 


faction, gather heat, and thereby diſgeſt the harder part: Forin all PurefaQi- | 
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'good Meat. And we ſce, that thoſe Birds which are ct Prey, or fecd 
: upon Fleth, are good Mcat, when they are very Young; as {1a ks, Rooks, 
out of the Neſt, Owls. Mans fleth is not eaten. The Reaſons are three. 

Firſt, Becauſe Men in Humanity do abhor ir. 
Secondly, Becaule no Living Creature, that dieth cf irſclf, is good to 
| cat ; and thereforcthe Cannib-ls (themiclves) cat no Mans fleſh, of thoſe 
that dic of them(clves, but of ſuch as arc (lain. 

-The third is, Becauſe there muſt be generally) ſome diſparity between 
| _ | the Nouriſhment, and the Body nouriſhed ; and they mult not be overnear, 


or like: Yet we ſee, that ingreat weaknefles and Conſumptions, Men have | 
been [uſtained with Womans Milk. And Picinwfondly (as I conceive} ad- 

viſcth, for the Prolongation of Lite, that a Vein be opencd in the Arm of 
ſome wholiome young man, and the blogd ro be ſucked. It is ſaid, that 
Witches do greedily car Mans fleſh, which if it berrue, beſides a devilliſh 
Appetite in them, it is likcly to proceed ; for that Mans fleſh may ſend up 
high and pleaſing Vapors, which may ſtir the Imagination , and Witches 
feliciry is chiefly in Imagination, ashath been faid. 


AT 


860. Here is an ancient received Tradition of the Salamander, that it liveth 
— 1 gy in the Fire, and hath force alſo to extinguiſh the fire. Jt muſt have two 


touching the | things, if it betrue, to this operation. 1he one, a very cloſeskin, whereby 
Salamender. || flame, which in the midſt is not ſo hot, cannot enter : For we fce, that if the 

| Palm of the Hand be anointed thick with White of Eggs, and then -quayire | 
| be poured uponit, and enflamed, yet one may endure the flame a pretty 
| | while. Theotheris ſome extream cold and quenching vertue, in the Body 
| | | of that Creature which choaketh the fire. We ſee that Milk quencheth | 


Wildfire better than V Vater, becauſe it entreth better. 
' \ 


$61. Ime doth —_ Fruit (as Apples, Pears, Pomegranates, &c.) from more 
| Experiment ſour to more ſycet ; bur contrariwiſe, Liquors (cven tholc that are of 


vert he | the Juyce of Fruit) from more ſweer to more ſour; as, Wort, Muſt, New 
| Conzrary opes. Ferjuyce, Erc. The caule is, the Congregation of the Spirits rogether; for 
| aa . | in both kindes, the Spirit is attenuated by Time 3 bur in the firſt kinde, iris 
| Fruits and | More diffuſed, and more maſtered bythe grofler parts, which the Spirits do 
| Liquors, but digeſt : Bur in Drinks the Spirits do reign, and finding leſs oppoſition 
| | of the parts, become themſclyes more ſtrong, which cauſcth alſo more 
| ' ſtrength in the Liquor ; ſuch, as if the Spirits be of the hotter ſort, the Li- 
| ; quor becometh apt to burn; bur in time, it cauſeth likewiſe, when the higher 


| | Spirits arc evaporated more lournels. 


» Yb. 


| $62, Iz hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that Plates of Metal, and pack y 


}» = mage of Braſs, applicd preſently to a blow, will keep it down from felling. 
|rouching | The cauſe is Repercuſlion, without Humeation, or entrance of any Body : 
51" "yi For the Plate hath onely a virtual cold, which doth not ſearch into the hurt ; 


| | | whereas all Plaiſters and Oynmentsdo enter. Surely, the caule that blows | 
| | and bruiſes induce {wellings is, for that the Spirits reſorting to ſuccor the | 
part that laboreth, draw allo the humors with them : For we ſec, thar it is 
not the repulle, and the return of the humor in the part ſtcucken that cauſeth 


| 


| ' it; forthatGouts, and Toothachs cauſe ſwelling, where there isno Per- 
| | cuſſion atall. 
| | 
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He nature of the Orr Root, is almoſt ſingalar , ſor there be few odo. 
riterous Roots and in thoſe that arc in any degreeſvcet, -it is hut the 
lame fiycerncis v ith the Wood or Leaf : But the Orrisis notſwact inthe 
' Leaf, ncither isthe lower any thing fo livectas the Roor: The Rootleem- 
| eth to have a tender dainty heat, which when it cometh above ground to 


\ the Sun, and the Air, vaniſheth : For it is a gecat Mollificr, and hath a:ſmell 


| like a Violcr. 


; i 6+ hath been obſerved by the Ancients that agreat Veſſel full, drawn into 


Bottles; and then the Liquor putagain inro the Veſſel, will not fill the 
. Veſlcl again, fo full as it was, but chatitmay take in more Liquor; and that 
this holdeth more in Wine, than in Water. The cauſe may be trivial, name- 


ly, by the expence of the Liquor, in regard ſome may ſtick to the ſides of 


| the Bottles : But there tnay be a cauſe more ſubtil, which is, thatthe Liquor 
' inthe Veſſel, is not lo much compreſſed, as in the Bottle; becauſe in the 
| Veſlel, the Liquor mecteth with Liquor chiefly ; but inthe Bottles, a ſmall 
| uantity of Liquor meeteth with the {1 ics of the Bottles, which comprels it 


k 


| ſo, that it doth not open again. 


WK <<: being contiguous with Air coolethit, but moiſteneth ir not, 
| except it Vapor. The caule is, for tha! Heatand Cold have a Virtual 
| Tranſition, without Communication of ſubſtance, but moiſture not ; and 
to all madefaQion there is required an imbibitiun: But where the Bodies 


no imbibition. And therefore, Oyl likewiſe licth at the top of the Water, 
without commixture : And adrap of Water running {wifcly over a Straw 
or ſmooth Body, wettethnar. 


| CTorlight Nights, yea, and bright Momsbine Nights, are colder than Cloudy 


| Nights. Thecaulc is, the drineſs and Fineneſs of the Air, which thereby 


| becometh more picrcing and ſharp; and therefore great Continents arc 
' colder than Iflands. And as for the Avon, though ir ſelf inclineth the Air to 
\. moiſture, yer when ir ſhinerh bright, it argueth the Air is dry. Alſo cloſe 
' Air is warmer than open Air, which (it may be) is, forthat the true cauſe of 
| cold, is an expiration from the Globe of the Earth, which in openplaces is 
\ ſtronger. And again, Air itſelf, if it be not altered by that Expiration, is 
| not without fome ſecretdegrec of heat; asit is not likewiſe without ſome 
ſecret «iegree of Light : For otherwilc Cuts, and Owls, could not ſec in the 
Night ; bur that Airhatha little Light, proportionable tothe Viludl Spirits 


of thole Creatures. 


He Eyes do move one andthe ſame way ; for when one Eye moveth 

to the Noſtril, the other movyeth from the Noſtril. The cauſc is Motion 
of Conſent, whica in the Spirits,and Parts Spiritual, is trong. But yet uſe will 
| inducethe contrary ; for ſome can {quint whenthey will. andthe common 
Tradition is, that if Children be ſet upon a Table with a Candle behinde 
them, both Eycs will move outwards, as afteQing to ſee the Light, and fo 


| induce Squinting. 


We ſcemore = iſcely with one Eye ſhut, than with both open. The 


cauſc is, for that the Spirics Viſual unite themielyes more, and fo become 
| | ſtronger. 


are of ſuchſeveral Levity, and G:avity, as they mingle not,they can follow | 
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ttronger. Foryou may ice, by looking ina Glats, that when you ſhur one 
Eye, the Pupilof theother Eye, that is open, dilaceih, 

The Eyes, it the ſight meer not in one Ang'e, ſeethings double. The 
cauſc is, for that ſeeing two things, and (ecing one thing twice, worketh the 
lame effe&: And therefore a little Peller, hcld between wo Fingers, laid a 
crols, ſeemeth double. | 

Porc-blind Men, ſee beſt in the dimmerlight ; and likewiſe have their 
ſight ronger near hand, than thoſe that are not Poreblind, and can read 
and write {maller Letters. The cauſe is, for that the Spirics V.ſual, in thofe 
that ace Porcblind, ate thinner and rarer, than in others; and therefore the 
greater light diſperſeth them. For the ſame cauſe they need contraQting ; 
but being contrated, are more ſtrong than the Viſual Spirits of ordinary cycs 
are; as when we ſee thorowa Leve!, the ſight is the ſtronger: And lo is it, 
when you gather the Eye-lids ſomewhat cloſe: Anditis commonly feenin 
thoſe that are Poreblind, that they do much gathet the eye-lids together. 
Butold Men, when they would ſee toread, put the Paper fomewhart a far off. 
The caule is, for that old Mens Spirits Vitual, contrary to thofe of Pore. 
blind Men unite not, but when the objec is at ſome good dittance from their | 
Eyes. 

; Men ſee better when their Eyes are over-againſt the Sun or a Candle, if 
they pur their Hand a little before their Eye. The Reaſon is, for that the 


<S— 


| by them. 


back the Spirits that aſcend to them, as unwilling rolook abroad: Forno | 


Glaring of the Sun, or the Candle, doth weakenthe Eye ; whereas the Light 
circumſuſed is enough for the Perception. For we ſee, that anover-light 
maketh the Eyes dazel, inſomuch as perpetual looking againſt the Sun, 
would eauſe Blindneſs. 


room; they ſeem to have a Miſt before their Eyes, and fee worſe than they 
ſhall doafter they haye ſtaid a little while, either in the light, or in the dark, 
The cauſe is, torthat the Spirits Viſual, are upon a ſudden change diſtmbed, 
and put our of order; and till they be recolleGed, do not perform their 
FunQtion well. For when they are much dilated by light, they cannot con- 
tra& ſuddenly; and whenthey are much contraQted by darknets, they cannor 
dilate ſuddenly. And excels of both theſe, (chatis, of the Dilatation, and 
ContraQion of the Spirits Viſual) if it be long, deſtroyeth the Eye, For as | 
long looking againſt the Sun, or Fire, hurteth the Eye by Dilatation, fo curi- 
ous painting in ſmall Volumes, and reading of imall Letters, do hurt the Eye 
by contraQion. 

It hath been obſerved, that in Anger the Eyes wax red ; and in Bluſh- 
ing, notthe Eyes, butthe Ears, and the parts behind them. The caulc is, for 
that in Anger, the Spirits aſcend and wax eager; which is moſt ezfily feenin 
the Eyes, becauſe they are tranſlucide, though withal .it maketh both the | 


— 
% 


Checks, andthe Gils red; butin Bluſhing, it is truc, the Spirits aſcendlike- | 


wiſe ro ſuccor, both the Eyes and the Face, which are the parts that labor: 
But when they are repulſed by the Eycs, for that the Eyes, in ſhame do put | 


Man, inthat paſſion, doth look ſtrongly, bur dejeedly ; and that repulſion 
from the Eyes, diverteth the Spirits and hext more tothe Ears, and the parts 


The objc&s of the Sight, may caulc a great plezſure and delight inthe 
Spirits, but no pain or great offence; except it beby Memory, as hath been 


I 
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laid, The Glimpſes and Beams of Diamonds that ſtrike the Eye, Indian Fea- 


Again, if Men come out of a great light, into a } 
dark room; and contrariwiſe, if they come ont of a dark room intoalght | 
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into a fair Room richly furniſhed ; a beauriful perſon, and the like, do de- 
light and exhilarate the Spirits much. The reaſon, why it holdeth not in 


hath no obje@ groſs enough to offend ir. But the caule (chicfly) is, for 
that there be no active objeQs to offend the Eye.-For HirmonieatSounds; 
and Diſcordant Sounds, are both Ave and Poſitive; foare{weet ſmells, 
and ſtinks ; ſoarebitter, and ſweets, in taſtes ; ſo are over-hot; arid over- 
cold, in touch; but blackneſs, and darkneſs, are indeed bur privatives ; and 
therefore have little or no Activity, Somewhat they docontriſtate; but yery 


little, | 
Ater of the Sea, or otherwiſe, looketh blacker when itisthoved; and 
whiter when ir reſteth. Thecauſeis, for that by means of the Moti- 
on, the Beams of Light pals not ſtraight, and therefore muſt be darkned; 
whereas when it reſteth, the Beams do paſs ſtraight, Beſides, ſplendor hath a 
degree of whiteneſs, eſpecially, it there'be alittle repercuſſionz fora Look. 
ing-Glaſs with the Sccel behinde, lookezh whiter than Glaſs ſimple. This 
Experiment deſ-rveth to be driven further, in trying by what means Morion 


may hinder oight, 


Gy have been by ſome of the Anciens, compared and ſorted with 
the Inſet ; but I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould, for they have Male, 
and Female, as other F.ſh have ; neither aretheybred of PutrefaQtion, 'cſpe- 
cially ſuch as do move. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that Oyſters, and Cockles, 
and Muſſels, which move not, have not diſcriminate Sex. .Puere; in what 
time, and how they are bred ? It ſecmeth, chat Shells of Oytters are bred 
wherenone were before; and itis tryed; thatthe great Horſle- Mufle. with the 
fine ſhell, that breedeth in Ponds, hath bred within thirty years : Bur theo, 
which is ſtcanges it hath been tryed, that they do not onely gape and ſhut as 
the Oyſters do, but remove from one place tro another, 


He Senſes arealike ſtrong, both on theright fide, ard on the left ; but the 

Limbs on the right (ide ace ſtronger, The cauſe may be, for thatthe 
Brain, which is the Inſtrument of Senſe, is alike on both ſides ; but Motion, 
and habilities of moving, are ſomewhat holpen from the Liver, which lieth 
on the right ſide. Ir may be alſo, for that the Senſes are putin exerciſe, in- 
differently on both ſides from the time of ourBirth ; bur the Limbs ate uſed 
moſt on the right ſide, whereby cuſtom helpeth: For we ſee, that ſome are 
left-handed, which are ſuch as have uſed the left-hand moſt, 


_ make the parts more fleſhy, and full : As weſce bothin Men, and 
in the Currying of Horſes, &c. The cauſeis, for that they draw greater 
quantity of Spirits and Blood to the parts ; and again, becauſe they draw the 
Aliment more forcibly from within; and again, becauſe they relax the Pores, 
and ſo make better paſſage for the Spirits, Blood, and Aliment: Laſtly, be- 
cauſe they diſſipate, and diſgelt any Inutile, or Excrementitious moiſture, 
which lijeth in the Fl ſh; ail which help Afſimulation. Frifions alſo do, 
more fill and impinguate the Body, than Exerciſe, The cauſe is, forthat in 
Friftions, the ir.ward parts are at reſt ; which in excreiſe are beaten (many 
times) coomuch: And forthe ſame reaſon (as we have noted hetetofore) 
Galliflaves arc far and fleſhy, becauſe they ſtir the Limbs more, and the in- 


ward parts leſs. 
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the offence is, for that theSight is moſt ſpiritual of the Senſes; whereby ir | 
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878. Ll Globes a far off; appcarfiat. The caule is, for thatdiſtance; being a 
| Experiment ſecundary objcR of light, is hot otherwiſe diſcerned, than by more or 
Jan 97- leſs light ;; which diſparity, when. it cannor be diſcerned, all ſcemeth one: 


Globes ap- | Agitis (generally)in obje&ts not diſtinRly diſcerned; forſo Letters, if they | 
pep Files be fo far off, as they cannot bedilcerncd, ſhew bur as duskiſh Paper; and 
T9 | all Engravings and Emboſlings (a far off) appearp!ain. 


| THe uttermoſt parts of Shadews, ſeemever to tremble Thecauſc is, for 
879. | ; | po -7 
Experiment that the little Moars which we ſecinthe Sun, doeverfſtir, though there 
Solitary, |beno Wind; and therefore thoſe moving, in the meeting of the Light and 


| 4 Fry | the Shadow, from the Light to the Shadow, and from the Shadow to the 
Light, do ſhew the ſhadow to move, becauiethe Medinm moveth.; 
| 
| ; 
390. Y Hallow and Narrow Seas, break more than deep and large. The cauſe is, 
Experiment tor thatthe Impuliion bcing the ſame in both; where there is agreater 


ia Fx +. | quantity.of Water, and likewife ſpace rough. there the Water rouleth, 
| Renkding and and moyeth, both more {lowly, and with a floper riſe and fall; But where 
{Breaking of | there is leſs Water, and leſs ſpace, and the Water daſheth more againſt the 
or bottom ; there it moveth more ſwiftly, and morein Precipice: For in the 
breaking of the Waves, there isever a Precipice. 
| | 
$3r. WF hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that Salt-warer boiled, or boiled 
Experiment and cooled again, is more potable, than of itſclf raw ; and .ycr the taſte 
_— 'be | Of Salt, in Diſtiſſations by Fire, riſeth not; For the Diſtilled Water will be 
Dulcoration of | freſh. The cauſe may be, for that the Salt part of the Water, doth partly 
Salt wa. | riſe into a kinde of Scum onthe top, and partly gocth into a Sediment in 
the bottom; and ſo is rather a ſeparation, than an eyappration. Butitis too | 
fro” roriſc into a vapor; and ſo is a bitter taſte likewiſe: For ſimple diſtil- 


ed Waters of WormYood, and the like, are not bitter. 


7-9 T hath been ſetdown before, that Pits upon the Sea-shores turn into freſh 
Experiment Water, by Percolation of the Salt through the Sand: Bur it is facther 
Solitary . note}, by fome of the Ancients, that in ſomeplaces of /frich, after atime, 
ma Bae © | the Water in ſuch Pits will become brakiſh again. The caulc is, for that 


Salmefl in | after a time, the very Sands, thorow which the Salr-Warer paſſeth, become 
Piunpon the | © It; andfothe Strainer itſelf istinfted with Sale. Theremedy therefore is 


| _—_—.--. | to dig ſtill new Pits, when the old wax brackiſh; as if you would change 
| your otraincr.. 
i 883. | T hath been obſcrved by the Ancients, that Salr-Warer will diſſolve Salt pur 
| Experiment into it, in leſs time , than Freſh Water will diflolve ir. The cauſe may 
Solitary, be, forthatthe Salt in the precedent Water,doth by ſimilicude of Subſtance, 


_— zy | draiy the Salt new put in, unto ir; whereby it diffuſcth inthe Liquor more 
Similiudeof | ſpeedily. This is a noble Experiment, if it. be true; forit ſheweth means of 
Subnet. | more quick and caſic Infuſions,and itis likewiſe a good inſtance of ArrraQi- 
on by Similitude of Subſtance. Try it with Sugar put into Warer, formerly 
ſugred, and intoother V Vaterunſugred. 


p—_— — 
 — 


| 

IF 
=> Ur S»ger into Wine, partof it above, part under the Fize ; and youſhall 

Solitary» P finde (that which may ſcem ſtrange) that the Sugar above the YYine, will | 


ors foften and difſolye ſooner than that within the Wine. The cauſe is, for thar | 
| titration, | the 1 
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'it be contiguous; as welee it alſoin Sponges, putpart above the Water. Ie 


is worthy the inquiry, to ſee how youniay make more accurate Infuſions, 
| by helpof Attraction, 


Ater in: Wells is watmer in Winter thaniti Summer ; and fo Air in 

Caves. The cauſcis, for that inthe higher ons. under the Earth, ' 
there is a degree of ſome heat (as appcareth in ſulphurcous Veins, &c.) 
which ſhut cloſe in (as in Wintet) is the more ; but it it perlpire (as it doth 
inSummer) it is the lels. 


| ] T is reported, that amongſt the Leucadians, in ancienttime, upon a ſupet- | 
4 ſtirion, they did uſe to precipitate a Man from ahigh Cliff into the Sea; 


ing unto his Body divers Feathers "= to break the 
Birds of good Wing (as Kites, and thie like) would bear up a good weight 
as they flic ; and fpreding. of Feathers thin and cloſe, and in great bredth, 
will likewiſe bear up agreat weight, bcihg even laid withour tilting upon 
the ſides. The further extenſion of this Experiment for Flying, may be 


thought upon- 


Here is in ſome places (namely, in Cephalonia) a little Shrub, w hich 
they call Ho!y Oak, or Dwarf Oak. Upon the Leaves whercof there 
riſeth a Tumor, like aBliſter ; which they gather,and rub ourof it, acer- 
tain red duſt, that converteth (after a while) into Worms, which they Kiil 
with Wine, (as is reported) when they begin to quicken: With this Duft 
thay Die Scarlet. 
N Zant, it is very ordinary, to make Men impotent, to accompany with 


their Wives. The like is praiſed in Gaſcony, whercit is called Nover / 
Egvillete, It is praQifed alvvays upon the Wedding day. | And in Ze, the 


' Mothers themſelves doitby vyay of prevention,becauſe thereby they hinder 
| ether Charnns, and can undo their ovvn. Itis a thing the Ciyil Low taketh 


| knovvledge of, and therefore is of no light tegard. 


Ly | DoS 
Tis a common Experiment, but th@&gau(e is miſtaken. Take a Pot, (or 
| & better a Glaſs, becaule therein you may ſee the Motion) and ſect a Candle 


i 
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$85. 
Experiment 
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tc uching. 


Feat wpon 


Eardh, 


$86. 


Experiment 


tying about him with ſtrings, at ſome diſtance; many =_ Fowls ; and fix- —— 


all. Cerrainly many > a 


$87. 
Experiment 
Solirary, 
touching the 
Dye of Scar | 
[ns. | 


lighted in the Bottom of a Baſon of Water; and turnthe Mouth of the Pot 
or GlaG over the Candle, andit vvill make the Water riſe. They aſcribeit 
tothedravving of heat, ovhich is not true : For ic appearcth plainly to be 
bur a Motion of Nexe. vyhich they call Nedetur yscuum, and it proceedeth | 
| thus; 1heFlame of the Candle as ſoon, as it is covered, being luffocarcd 
by checloſe Air, Iffencth by ltle andlittle : During yvhich time, thereis 
ſome little aſcent of Warer, but notmuch; for the Flame occupying leſs 
and leſs toom, as it Ieflenert), the Water fugcecder). Buruponthe inſtant 
of the Candles going out, there isaſudden riſe of a greatdeal of Wazec ;' for 
that that the Body of the Flame fillethnomore place , and ſo the Air and | 
Water ſucceed: It yyorketh the ſame eftc&, if inſtead of Water, you pat 
Flovver, or Sand, into the Baſon : Which ſhevyerh,thatit is notthe Flames 


} 
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nb, 
by Meantof 
Flame. 


| 


dravving tic Liquor, as Nouriſhment, as itis ſuppoted ; for all mas 
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- | will mottifie and become ecnder ſooner. Try it alſo with dead Flies or dead 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| |gtow'foonefſt, if they be ſetor cut in theincreale of the Moon: Alf, that 


JEE—_ 


|thc bottom ot the Bzſon, it draweth upthe Water alitele, and then (tandeth 


or Suanntay come tothem, leſt the difference of the Weather confound the 


Natural Hiſtory ; 
ke unto ir, as it is ever in motion of "Nexe 3 ihtomuch, as I bave lcen the 
Glaſs, being'held by the hand, hath lifted up the Biſon, and all : Tne motion 
of Nexedid fo clalp the bottom of the Baſor: That Experiment, When the 


Bafon was lifred up, was made with Oy!; and not with Warcr, Nevertheleſs 
this this is ttue, that atthe very firſt ſetting of the Mouth ef the Glaſs, upon 


<. hs = II l 'M ____ 


ac altay, almolt cillthe Candics going our, as was laid, This may ſhew ſome 
Autradionat firſt; bur of this we will ſpeak more, when we handle Auratti- 
ons by Heat, 


F the-Power of the Celeſtial Bodies, and what more ſecret influences 
O they havc, beſides the two manifeſt influcnces of Heat and Light, we 
th.ll ſpeak, when we handle Experiments touching the Celeſtial Bodies + Mean 
while, we will give ſome DireQions for more certain Tryals of the Vertue 
and }nfluences of the Moor, which is our neareft Neighbor. 

The Influences of the Moon (molt obſerved) are four ; the drawing 
forth of Heat; the Inducing of PutrefaQtion; the increafe of Moiſture ; thte 
excitiog of the Motions of Spirits, 


For the drawing forth of Heat, we have fotmerly preſcribed to take 
Water warm, and to ſet p+rt of it againſt the Moon-beams, and part of it 
with a Skrecn between ; and toſee whether that which ſtandeth expoſed to 
the Beams will not cool ſooner. Bur becauſe this is bur a ſmall interpoſitioo, 
(though inthe Sun we ſee a ſmall ſhade doth much) it were good to try. it 
when the Moon ſhineth, and when the Moon {hineth not at all; and with 
Water warm in a Glaſs-bottle as well as ina Diſh, and w ith Cinders, and 
with Iron red-hor, &c, | | ; 

For-the inducing of Putrefaion, it were good totry it with Fleſh or 
Fiſh expoſed to the Moon-beams, and again cxpoſed to the Air when the 
| Moon ſhineth nor, for the like time, ro ſee whether will corrupt ſoor-:r3} 
and try it alſo with Cipon,or (ome other fowl laid abroad, ro (ce whether it 


Worme; having a lictle Water caſt upon them, to ſee whether will putrefie 
ſooner. Try it allo with'an Apple or Orenge, having holes made in their! 
rop?; to fee whether will rot or mould ſooner, Try it aiſo wich Holand 
Chceſe, havirg Wine put into it , whether it will breed Mites ſooner oc 
greater. _ "Ip | 

-Forthe increaſe of Moiſture, We opinion received is, that Seeds will | 
grow ſooneſt, and Hair, and Nails, and Hedges, and Herbs, cur, &c. will | 


Brains in Rabits, Wood-cocks, Calves, &c. are fulleſt in the Full of the 
Moon ; and (o of Marrow in the Bones, and ſo of Oyſters and Cockles; | 
which of all the reſt are the eaſieſt tried, if you have'them in Pits, 
Take ſome Secds or Roots (as Onions, &c.)/and {ct ſome of them-im- | 


the Fall : Let them be as like as can be, the Earthalſo theſame as near as | 
may be; and therefore beſt in Pots :- Ler the Pots alſo ſtand whereno Rain 


Experiment. And then fee in what time the Seeds ſet, inthe increaſe of the 
Maor, come to a certain height, and how they differ from thoſe tharare ſer 
fn the'decreaſe of the Moon, | 
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mediarely afcerthe Change, andothers of the ſame kinde immediately afrer | 


Ir 
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. {{Noon-Sun, which calleth outthe more Oily Spirits, and leayeth the Liquor 


—_— OE ts at, 


| 

£58 

| | -vpan the Full 
of the. Moon; _ therefore it wete&gobd for C__—_ have moi{ÞBraing, 
and ate great Drinkers, totzke fume-of Ligans: : ſer; Filontinchuſe; 
| &6. wo. the Full of the:Moon.:: Itcis tibe at, \ Fly rorene pi 
| Bodies increaſe and decreafe, asthe Moon doth 3: andrbereforcirviweregood 
{ro purge ſome day or twoafkcrtheFully for:that thea'uhe Humbrswvillinor 
| replenith ſo ſoon again; »:: uy 1 Yo9W9 hl 7 1g mn Nis 2904/1081} 2001414! 
(Be As for the exciting of the cmotianof wor oem yon muſt nveq rhe the 
| growth of Hedges, Herbs, Hair, &c. is cauſed fromthe Moon;by exciting:of 
| the Spirits, as well as by'increaſe of the-mdilture. Bur for:Spicits in particular; 
| thegreat inftanceisin Zaineciec, ' 1503997 41 112014) 99:1 
There may be other ſzcret effecasiof the influenceot the 


; Moon; which 
| are not yet brought into obſetyation.. '' Tt may be. cliar if in ſa-faſhow/; thao the 
Wind be North or North-Eaſt, in theBallot che Moon; if increaforh Told; 
andif South or South-Weſt, it difpoſeth- the Air foga;good whileiveawatridth 
and rain; which would beobſerved:: {25 1 199975 omg 2d 2141t 

It may be that Children and young Cartel chav are-broug 
Full of the Moon, are firooger and larger then thofe that are brodghr fork 
inthe Wane and thoſe alſo which ate begottew in the Full of: > Moo > 
So that it might begoaod Husbandry, 1o.put Rams apd;Bults zo cheivBemalts 
 fomewhat before the Full of the Moon,  It:rmay'boalka 1: — 


——— 


Laid in the Full of the Moon, breed'theberter Birds ,and amumbbe 
like effe&s, which maybe brought -into' obſervation=-'/ Nuerr aild whe? 
ther great Thunders and-Earch-quakes be-not} mbſi.in rhe' Fall of ale 
Moon, —© v3" WEL 2 102d blo! 1g fort yng 
$YJs | p | 22:4N3 & p ! 
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| KL making of Vinegat , they uſe to (et Veſſels of Wine over againforite 


"more ſour and hard, We ſec alſo, that Burnt-Wine is mote hard and aſtrin- 
gent then Wine unburnt; It is ſaid, that Cider inNavigations under the Line 
ripeneth, when Hine or Beerfſoureth. It were good to ſet a Riindlet of Yer- 
Jaice over againſt the Sun in Summer, as they do Vinegar, to ſee whether it 


will cipen andſwecten. 


in Nova Zembla, the Bears about the middle of November went t&fleep; ar 
| then the Foxes began tocomeforth, which durſt nor before. Itis noted by 
ſome of the Ancients, that the She Bear-breedeth, and licth in with her 


ecn lecn, 


| COme Living Creatures are procteated by Copulation between Male and 


' I Female, ſome by Putrefaionj andof thofe which come by PutrefaQion, 
(many do ( nevertheleſs) afterwards procreateby Copulation, For the cauſe 
of both Generations : 


Ss —— —_— _ _ Wer—r—— 
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| 


qt eurning of Wine. to: Vinegar; is a kinde-of/PutrefaQion.J -and bn | 


| 


| 


hd fotthidnxhic | , 


FT Here be divers Creatures that ſleep all Winter 3 as the Beer, the Heds- | l 
hog, the Bat, the Bee, &c. Theſe all wax fat when they fleep, and egeſt [EP 

not. The cauſe of their fattening , during their ieeping-time , may be the hec 

| want of aſſimilating ; for whatſoever affimilatcth not ro Fleſh, rurneth either | 

| to ſweat or fat. Threfe Creatures, forpartof their fleeping timechavebeen £: 

obſerved not to ſiirat all z and for the other part, to ſtir, but not to temoye, | 


and they get warm and cloſe places to fleep in. When the Flemming wintred | 
; and | 


| young during that time of Reſt, andthat a Bearbig with younge hath ſeldom |! 


Firſt, it is mioſt certain, that the cane of all Vivi- (as 
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2like unto it, as it is ever in motion of Nexe 3 ihtomuch, as I have lcen the 
Glaſs; being'held by the hand, hath lifted up the Biſon, and all : Tne motion 
of Nexedid ſoclalp the bottom of the Baſor: That Experiment, When the 
Bafon was lifted up, was made with Oy!; and not with Warcr, Nevertheleſs 
this this is true, that atthe very firſt ſetting of the Mouth ef che Glaſs, upon 
| che bottom ot the Baſon, it draweth upthe Warer a little, and then (tandeth 
ac altay, almoltcillthe Candics going ou', as was ſaid, This may ſhew ſome 
Attraction at firſt; bur of this we will ſpeak more, when we handle Aurati- 
ons by Heat, Tf 


| 4192 | gy Natal Hiſtory ; "i 
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Experiments F the-Power of the Celeſtial Bodies, and what more (ecret influences 
os O they havc, beſides the two manifeſt influcnces of Heat and Light, we 
influences of | {hull ſpeak, when we handle Experiments touching the Celeſtial Bodies : Mean 
che Mom, | while, we will give ſome DireQions for more certain Tryals of the Vertue| 
and Influences of the Moor, which is our nearett Neighbor. 

The Influences of the Moon (molt obſerved) are four ; the drawing 
| forth of Heat; the Inducing of Putrefation; the increaſe of Moiſture ; thte 


excitiog of the Motions of Spirits. 


| $90. For the drawing forth of Heat, we have fotmerly preſcribed to take 
| Water warm, and to ſet pert of it againſt the Moon-beams, and part of it 
' with a Skrecn between 3 and toſee whether that which (tandeth expoſed to 
| the Beams will not cool ſooner. But becauſe this is bur a ſmall interpoſitioo, 
po (though inthe Sun we ſee aſmall ſhade doth much) it were good to try. it 
when the Moon ſhineth, and when the Moon ſhineth not at all; and with 
Water warm in a Glaſs-bottle as well as ina Diſh, and w ith Cinders, and 
| with Iron rec-hor, &c, | 
891, For-the inducing of PutrefaRtion, it were good totry it with Fleſh or 
| Fiſh expoſed to the Moon-beams, and again cxpoſed to the Air when the 
Moon ſhineth nor, for the lik: time, ro ſee whether will corrupt ſoot-:r3} 
and try it alſo with Cipon,or (ſome other fowl laid abroad, ro {ce whether it 
_ | will mottifie and become cender ſooner. Try it alſo with dead Flies or dead 
| Worm, having alittle Water caſt upon them, toſee whether will putrefie 
t- - } ſooner. Tryit allo with an Apple or Orenge, having holes made in their 
| | rops, to ſee whether will rot or mould ſooner, Try it alſo wich Holand 
Chceſe, having Wine put intoit, whether it will breed Mites ſooner or 
| greater. 1: | | 
$92. -Forthe increaſe of Moiſture, We opinion received is, that Seeds will 
grow ſooneſt, and Hair, and Nails, and Hedges, and Herbs, cur, &c. will 
| grew'fooneſt, if they be ſetor cut in theincrealeof the Moon: Alſc, that 
Brains in Rabits, W oo0d-cocks, Calves, &c. are fulleſt in the Full of the 
{Moon ; and (o of Marrow in the Bones, and ſo of Oyſters and Cockles'; | 
which of all the reſt are the cafeſt tricd, if you have them in Pits, 
$93. | Take ſome Seeds or Roots (as Onions,&c.) and (ct ſome of themim- | 
{ mediarely afcerthe Change, and others of the ſame kinde immediately afcer | 
the Fall : Let them be as like as can be, the Earthalſo theſame as near as | 
may be; and therefore beſt in Pots : - Ler the Pots alſo ſtand whereno Rain 
or Sun niay come tothem, leſt the difference of the Weather confound the 
{ Experiment. And then fee in what time the Sceds ſet, inthe increaſe of the 
| Moor, come to a certain height, and how they differ from thoſe thatare ſer 
fn the-decteaſe of the Moon, | 
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. {|Noon-Sun, which callcth out the more Oily $ 
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{- Tr islike, that the Brain of Man wianh;wwifteyand filter upon the Full 


; of the. Moon; and therefore; it wetergood fot choſerhar have/nioi{ÞBraing, | 


. | . bY £ ſ] 

and ate great Drinkers, totzke fume-of Ligens: ha; Mv/onnmy; Fioatirchiſe, 
| &'c. _ the Full of the:Moon.:: Itcistibe ai; \ Fearel ncrmore put 
| Bodies increaſe and decreafe, asthe Moon:dorh 3: andrhbereforciriwercgood 
/ to purge ſome day or tweafter the Fully for:that thearuhe Humbrswvlliznor 
| replenith ſo ſoon again, :: uy 1 T0979 7 En Is 290Llit ut 200441! 
j --» As forthecxciting of the motianof the. Spirits; you muſt nec that rhe 
| growth of Hedges, Herbs, Hair; &c; is cauſed fromthe Moon;by exciting-of 
; the Spirits, as well as by'increaſe of the-mgiſtare. Bur for:Spirits in partieutar; 
| thegreat inſtance isin Zainecies, F-33025 215 ff 0 3 04) 990 


. There may be other ſecret effeRsiof the igfluenceot theMoon; which | 
are not yet brought into obſetyation.. '! It may be. cliar if ir ſa-faltow/7 thao the 
Wind be North or North-Eaſt, in theFallot the Moos, If increaforb Cold; 
andif South or South-Weſt, it difpoſeth- the Air fog a;good while ireawatlth 
and rain; which would beobſerved;:: 2» 19927) «© 317060 29 91:1! 

It may be that Children and young Cartel char are-btoughd fotthidnths 
Full of the Moon, are firooger and larger: then thofe that are brodghr fork 
inthe Wane and thoſe alſo which are begottew im the Full of #e Mooes 3 
So that it might be gaod Husbandry, to.put Rams apd;Bulls ocheirBemalts 
 formewhat before the Full of the Moon, - Itrmay'ba ala 1; that re 
laid in the Full of the Moon, breed'theberter Birds and axumbee 4 
| like effe@s, which maybe brought into! obſervation=-'// Nuerr alld />whkes 
| ther great Thunders and+Earch-quakes be/not- mbſi- in rhe Fall: of ale 


Moon, i ' 20 ; | 
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n= poing of Wine | to: Vinegar; is a kindle-of/ refaQtion.J -dnd br 
| KL making of Vinegar , they viſe to (et Veſſels of Wine over againfbitte 


—— a ad 44 


'more ſour and hard. We ſec alſo, that Burnt-Wino is mote hard and aſtrin- 
gent then Wine unburnt: It is ſaid, that Cider in Navigations under the Line 


vice over againſt the Sun in Summer, as they do Vinegar, to ſee whether ir 
will cipen and ſwecten. 


| want of aſſimilating ; for whatſoever affimilatcth not to Fleſh, rurneth either 


| then the Foxes began to comeforth, which durſt nor before. Itis noted by 
ſome of the;Ancienrs, that the She Bear-breedeth, and lieth in_with her 


ecn lecn, 


'J Female, ſome by PutrefaQion j andof thoſe which come by PutrefaQion, 
(many do (neverthelcfs) afterwards procreateby Copulation, For the cauſe 
of both Generations : 
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—_ and leayeththe Liquor } 


ripeneth, when Hine or Beerfoureth. It were good to ſet a Ruindlet of Yer- | 


| Here be divers Creatures that ſleep all Winter 3 as the Beer, the Hedg- | 3s 
hog, the Bat, the Bee, &c. Theſe all wax fat when they fleep, and egeſt [EP 
not, The cauſe of their fattening , during their fieeping-time , may be the jrouchi 


| to fweat or fat. Threfe Creatnres, for partof their fleepingtimerhavebeen |. 
obſerved not to ſtirat all z and for the other parr, to ſtir, but not to temoye, 


and they get warm and cloſe places to fleep in. When the Flemmingt wintred |: 
in Noys Zembla, the Bearfaboutthe middle of November went r6flecp; and | 


oung during that time of Reſt, andthata Bearbig with younge hath ſcldom || 
| oe Living Creatures are procteated by Copulation between Male and |ÞB*< 


Ficſt, it is moſt certain, that the canſe-of all Vivi- (4s 


} _ . 
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| ons haveevermorea Cloſench, Lenton;and:Sequacity. It feemeth therefore 


| 


| cedby aweakand caſuatheat 3 nor Hut. of matter, which is not exaRtly pre- 
pared:iaccording'to theSpecics; :.. The ſecond is, for that therc is a greater | 


| :Viuification.be of any-length,- chen-the Spirit will exhale beforc the Crea- 


| ance:6f the hear; acceſs of fome: nouriſhment to maintain it, andcloſ-nels 
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fication 162 gentle and p! proportidnable heat; working upon a glutrinous and 
yielding; ſabſtance 5: :fox} the heabdothr bring forth Spirit in that ſubſtance , 
and -1he:ſtibltance being ghutrineys produceth two effects ;/ the one, That 


being-gemleand-yicdding,: is driven fotwards by the motionoft- the Spirits, 
aſter; ſomedwelling into ſhape and niembers. Thercfore ail Sperm, all Men- 
{truous ſubſtance, all matter whereof Creatures are produced by Pucrctatti 


thatahe- Generation” by Sperm. onely x: and by. Purretation, have two diffe- 
rear gauſes::: The firſt is; for that Creatures whichhave a definite and i x3Qt 
ſhape (as thoſc have which are procreated by Copulation) cannot be produ- 


timerequitedfor Mameation of perfeQ Creatutes ;: for if the time required 
ture be mature ; except it be incloſed in aplace'where u may have continu. 


thatdnay keep it from ethaling ; : and fuch places, orthe Wombs and Matri- 
ces:of the Females : : And thereforeall Creatures made of Putrefation, arc 
of pore uncertain ſhipe;. and are made jnſhortertime, and need not ſo per- 
dre encloſure, : though ſome clofene(s be: commonly required. As for 
| ahen;opinion, which was; Thatupon great mutations of the World, 
pettect Etcatures were firft ingendred of Concretion, as well as Frogs, and 
Worms;' and Flies, and fuchilikey are-now 3; we know it to be yain: Bur if 
any ſuch thing ſhould be admitted, diſcomrſing according toſenſe, it cannot 
be, except you admit of a Chaos firſt, and commixture of Heaven and Earth; 


| fot-che Frame of the World once in order, taunot effeR itby any excels py 


p... up F | 
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| the Spitit is detained 2nd cannot break forth ;! the other, That the matrec | 
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=7 He Philoſophy of Pythagoras (which was full of Super- ' Experiments 
ol) ſticion) did firi plant a Monſtrous Imagination, which {3 Cpn'2% 
afterwards was, by the School of Plats, and others, Trenſmiſtion | 
watred and nouriſhed. It was, Thar the H/orld was one an ſnflux of | 
entire perfe# Liying Creature 3 inſomuch, as CApollonius of "Fibonas, and 
+ Þ E.1| 7 yana, a Pyrhagorean Prophet, affirmed, That the Ebb- be Force of 
i 28 | ing and Flowing of the Sca wasthe Reſpiration of the [9 | 
AE " World, drawing in Water as Breath, and putting ic 
forth again They went on, andinferred, Thatif the World were a Living 
Creature, it had a Soul and Spirit; which alſo they held, calling it Spirit 
Mundi, the Spirit or Soul of the World; by which, they did not intend God, 
(for they did admit of a Drity beſides) but onely te Soul, or t flential Form 
of the Uni rerlſe. This Foundation being laid, they might build upon it what 
they woul4; forin a Living Creature, though neverſogreart (as for example, | 
in a great Whale) the Senſe and the Aﬀetts of any one part of the Body 
inſtantly makea T ranſcurſion throughoutthe whole Body : So that by this 
they did infinuate, that no diſtance of place, nor want orindiſpolition of 
Matter, could hinder Magical Operations ; but that (for example) we 
might here in Europe have Senſe and Feeling of that which was done in 
China; and likewiſe, we might work any efte& without and againſt Martec : 
And this not holden by the co-operation of Angels or Spirits, but onely by 
the Unity and Harmony of Nature. There were ſome allo that ſtaid not 
here, but went further, and held, That if che Spirit of Man (whom they 
call the ©Hicrocoſm) do give a fit touchto the Spirit of the World, by _ 
Imaginations and Zelicks, it might command Nature ; for Paracelſw, a 
ſome darkſome Authors of Magick, do aſcribe ro Imagination exalted the 
Powerof Micacle-working Faith. With theſe vaſt and bottomleſs Follies | 
Men have bcen (in part) entertained. 
| | 5 Y > Bur TEN. 
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| Rutwe, that held firm tothe Vorks of God, and tothe Senſe, which 
FO Gods Lamp, (Cnc: m4 Det S1iraculum Hlommns) V ill cnquire With all Cg- 
| briety and Severity, whether there be to be tound in the Foot-ſteps of Na- 
ture any ſuch Tranſmiſſion and Influx of Immateriate Virtues ; and whar 
' the force of Imagination is, cithcr upon the Body Imaginanr, or upori 
' another Body : Whercin it will be like that labor of Hercules in purging the 
Stable of Angew, to ſeparate from pa R_— and Magical Arts and Ob- 
 ſervations, any thing thar is clean and pure Natural, and not to be cither 
contemned or condemned. And although we ſhall have occalion to 
| ſpcak of this in more places t1en one, yet we will now make ſomc entrance 


Lacrcinto. 
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\ A Fnare tobe admoniſhed, thatthey do not withdray credit from the 

Opcriticns by Tranſmiſſion of Spirits and Force of Imagination, 
becaule the efteas fail ſometimes. For as in InfeQion and Contagion from 
Body to Body, (as the Plague, and thelike) it is moſt certain, thar the ln- 


ſtrength and gaod diſpotition thereof repulſed, and wrought our, before ir 
be formed into a Diſcaſe ; ſo much more in Impreflions from Minde to 
Minde, or from Spirit to Spirit, the Impreſſion takerh, but is encountred 
and overcome by the Minde ard Spirit, which is Paſſive, before it work any 
manifcft effe&t : And therefore they work moſt upon weak Mindes and 
Spirits ; as thoſe of Women, Sick Perſons, Superlititious and fearful Per- 
tons, Children, and young Creatures. 
Neſcio quis teneros oculus mibi faſcinat Agnes : 


| The Peer | gmt" Shcep, butof Lambs. As for the weakneſs of the | 


| Power of them upon Kings and Magiſtrates, it may be aſcribed (beſides the 
| main, which-is the ProteQion of God over tholc that execute his place) to 
' the weakneſs of the Imagination of the Imaginant ; for it is hard for a 
: Witch or a Sorcercr to put ona belict, that they can hurt ſuch perſons. 


Men arc tobe admoniſhed onthe other fide, that they do not caſily give 
the cauſe of this ſucceſs is (oft) to be truly aſcribed unto the force of Aﬀecti- 
on and Imagination upon the Body Agent, and then by a ſecondary means it 
| may work upon a diverſe Body.. As for example, If a man carry a Planers Seal 

or 4 Ring, or ſome part of a Beaft, believing ſtrongly that it will helphim to 
 obtainhis Loye, or to keep him from danger of hurt in Fight, orto prevail in 
' a Sure, &c. it may make him more ative andinduſtrious; and again, more 
' catiident and perſiſting, then otherwiſe he would be. Now the great effects 
. thatmay come of Induſtry and Perſeverance (cipecially in civil buſineſs) who 
| knowethnot ? For we ſce audacity doth almoſt binde and mate the weaker 
| ſort of Mindes; and the {tate of Humane AQtionsis fo variable, thatto try 
| things oft, and neverto give over, doth wonders: Therefore itwere a mcer 
fallacy and iſtaking to aſcribe that to the Force of Imagination upon an- 
' other Body, 'w hichis butthe Force of Imagination upon the proper Body ; 

for there is no doubt but that Imagination and vchement AﬀeRion work 
greatly upon the Body of the Imaginant, aswe ſhall ſhew in due place. 
':..., Menarc to be admoniſhed, that asthey are not tomiſftake the cauſes of 

cheſe Operations, ſo much leſs they arc to miſtake the Fact or EffeR, 
' andrafhly to take that for done which is not done. And thereforc, as di- | 
vers wile Judges have preſcribed and cautioned, Men may not too raſhly 


 feQtion is received (many times) by the Body Paſſive , but yet is by the | 


laccand creditto theie operations, becauſethey ſucceed many times: For | 
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| ter done by inward potions ; anſwer may be made,that the Medicines which 
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bcheve the Gonteſſivn ot Witches, nor yet the evicence againſt rhem : F 5r 
the Witches themſelves are Imaginative, and believe ott-times :h-y do that 
which they do not ; and people are credulous in thar point, and ready to | 
| impure Accidents and Natural opcrationsto Witchcratt, It is worctiythe 


rY * 


and the mectings of Witches that have been recorded by fo many late Cor.- | 
feſſions) the great wonders which they tcIl of carrying in the Air, trans- 
torming themſclves into other Bodies, &c. arc ſtill reported to be wrougir, 
not by Incantation or Ceremonies, but by Ointments and Anointing them» | 
ſeives all over. This may juitly move a Man to ttiink, that theſe Fablcs arc 
the effets of Imagination ; ferit is certain, that Qintmentrs do all (if they be 
laid on any thing thick) by ſtopping of the Pores, ſhut in the Vapor , and | 
ſend them to the head extreamly, And for the particular Ingredicure of 
thoſe Magical Ointments, it is like they are opiate and ſoporiferou-. For | 
Anointing of the Forchead, Neck, Feet, Back-bone, we know is uſed for 
procuring dead {lceps. And it any Man fay, that this effe& would be ber- 


20 tothe Ointments are ſoltrong, thatit they were uſed inwards, they would 


kill- thoſe that uſe them ; and therefore they work potently, though our- | 


wards. | 


We will divide the ſcveral kindes of the operations by tranſmiſſion of 
Spirits and Imagination, which will give no ſmall light to the Experiments | 
that follow. A | operations by tranſmiſſion of Spirits and Imagination have 
this, thatrhey work at diſtance, and notattouch ; and they are theſe being + 
diltinguilhed, | 


Tae firſt is, The Tranſmiſſion or Emiſſton of the thinner and more 
airy parts of Bodies, as in Odors and Infetions; and this is, of all the 
reſt, rhe molt corporeal, But you muſt remember withal , . that there 
be a number of thoſe Emiſſion*, both unwholeſome and wholeſome, that 
give no ſmell at all : For the Plague many times when it is taken giveth 
no ſent at all, and there be many good and healthful Airs, as they appear 
by Habication, and other proofs, that differ not in Smell from other Airs. 
And undec this head you may place all Imbibirions of Air, where the ſub- 
{tance is material, odor-like, whereof ſome nevertheleſs are ſtrange, and 
very ſuddenly diffuſed ; as the alteration which the Air receiveth in 7 ca al- 
molt immediately upoa the riſing of the River of Njlw, whcreof we have 
{>oken. | 
4 The ſecondis, the Tranſmiſſion or Emiſſion of thoſethings that wecall 
Spicitual Species, as Vilibles and Sounds; the one whereof we have hand.- 
led, and the other we ſhall hand!e in dueplace. Theſe move ſwiftly and at 
great diſtance, but then they require a AHedium well diſpoſed, and their Tran 
miſſion is eaſily topped. 

The third is, the Emiſſions which cauſe AttraQion of certain Bodies at 
diſtance; wherein though the Loaditone be commonly placed in the firſt 
rank, yet we think good to except it, and refer it to another Head : Bur | 
the drawing of Amber, and Jer, and other Ele&rick, Bodies, and the At- 
tration in Gold of the Spirit of Qaick-filyer at diſtance, and the AttraQion | 
of Heat at diſtance, and that of fire to N.«phrha, and that of ſome Herbs 
to Water, though at diſtance, and divers others, we ſhall handle ; but 
yet not under this preſent title, but under the title of Attration in 


obſerving, that both inanciear andlate times, (as in the Theſſalian Witches, | 


general, | 
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907. The fourth is, the Emiſſion of Spirits, and Immatreriate Powers and | 
Virtues, in thoſe things which work by the univerſal configuration and Sym- 
| pathy of the World ; not by Forms, or Celeſtial Influxes, (as is vainly taught 
and reccived) but by the Primitive Nature of Matter, and thc ſeeds of | 
| things, Of this kinde is (as we yct ſnppole) the working of the Loadltone, 
which is by conſent with the Globeof the Earth; of this kinde is the motion 
| {.of Gravity, which is by conſent of denſe Bodies with the Globe of the Earth: 
Of this kinde is ſome diſpoſition of Bodics to Rotation, and particularly | 
from Eaſtto Welt; of which kinde, we conceive the Main Float and Refloar 
of the Sea is, which is by conſent of the Univetle, as patt of the Diurnal | 
| Motion. Theſe Immateriate Vines have this property differing from others, 
| that the diverſity of the Adedium hindreththem not, but they pals through all 
Mediums, yet at determinate diſtances. And of theſc we ſhall ſpeak, as they 
are incident to ſeveral Titles. & 
| 90s. The fifth is, the Emiſſion of Spirits; and this is the principal in our in- 
tention tO handle noy in this place, namely, the operation of the Spirits of 
| the minde of Man upon other Spirits; and this is of a doublenature; the 
operation of the Aﬀe&ions, if they be vehement 3; and the operation of the 
| Imagination, if it beſtrong. But theſe twoare ſo covpled, as we ſhalll:andle 
chem together; for when an envious or amorous aſpetdoth infect the Spi- 
rits of another, there is joyned both AﬀeRQion and Imagination. 
909, The ſixth is, the ipfluxcs of the Heavenly Bodies, beſides thoſe two mani- 
| feſt ones of Heat and Light. But theſe we will handle, where we handle the 
Celeftial Bodies and Atotions. 
910, Theſeventh is, the operations of Sympathy, which the Writers of Nu- 
tural Magick, have brought into an EAre or Precept 3 andit is this, Thar if 
you deſire to ſuper-induce any Virtue or Diſpolition upona Perſon, you 
ſhould take the Living Creature, in which that Virtue is moſt eminent and in 
perteQion 3 of that Creature you mult take the parts whercin that Virtue 
chiefly is collocate. Again, you muſt take the parts in the time, and a& |. 
when that Virtue is moſt inexerciſe, and then you mult apply it to that part | 
| of Man, wherein that Virtue chiefly conſiſterh, As if you would ſuper- 
induce Courage and Fortimde, take a Lion, or a Cock; and take the Heart, T oorh, | 
or Pawof the Lions or the Heart, or Spur of the Cock : Take thoſe parts im- 
mediately afterthe Lion or the Cock have been in fight, and let them be worn 
upon a Mans heart or wriſt, Of theſe and ſuch like Sympathies we ſhall ſpeak 
under this preſent Title. 

The eighth and laſt is, an Emiſſion of Immacteriate Virtues, ſuchas we 
are 4 little doubtful to propound it is ſo prodigions , but that it is ſo con- 
tantly avouched by many : And we have fct it downas a Law toour ſelves, | 
toexamine things to the bottom; and not to receive upon credit, or reje&t 
| upen improbabilities, until there hath paſſed a due examination, This is the 
| Symparhy of Individuals; foras there is a Symparhy of Species, ſo (it may be) there 
| is a Sympathy of Individuals; that is, that in things, or the parts of things that 
have been once contiguous or entire, there ſhould remain a tranſmiſſion of 
| Virtuc from the one to the other, 24 between the Weapon and the Wound. 
Whereupon is blazed abroad the operation of Yiguentum Tel, and {o of a 
pieceof Lard, orſtick of Elder, &c, Thar if part of it be conſumed or pu- 
(trefied, it will work upon the other parts ſeyered. Now we willpurſue the 


inſtances themſelves. 
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ſaid ; aud they report, that whcre it is found ic hath a ſent of the (mell 
ot a Mellow Apple, and (as ſome ſay) of May-flowers : And itis alſo rc 
ceived, that ſmells of Flowers that are Mellow and Luſhious, arc ill toc the 
Plague; as White Lilies, Coyvſiips, and Hyacinths, 


The Plogue is not catily received by ſuch as continually are aboutthem 
that have the Plague, as Keepers of the Sick, and Phyſicians ; nor again by 
ſuch as take Antidetes, either inward (as CMithridate, Funiper-berries, Rue, Leaf, 
and Feed, &c.) or outward. (4s Angelics, Zedoary, and the like in the Mouth ; 
Tar, Galbanum, and thelike in Perfume :) Nor again, by old people, and ſuch 
as ate of a dry and cold complexion. On the other fide, the Plague t2keth 
ſooneſt hold of chole that come out of a frefh Air, and of thoſe that are faſt- 
ing, andof Children; and it is likewiſe noted to go in a Blood more then 
tOa ltranger. 

Tie moſt pernicious Infeion, nextthe Plague, is the ſmell of the Goal, 
when Priſoners have been long, and cloſe, ard naſtily kept; whereof we 
have had in out time, <xperiencetwicc orthrice, when both the Judges that 
ſat upon the Goal, and numbers of rho(ethar artended the buſineis,or were 
preienr, ſickned upon it, and died. Therefore it were good wiſdom, that in 
ſuch caſes the Goal were aired before they be brought forth. 

Qur of queſtion, if ſuch fu] ſmclls be made by Arr, andby the Hand, 
they conſiſt eicfly of Mins fic ſh, or ſweat, purrcfied; for they arenot thole 
ſtinks which the Noſtriis itraight abhor and expel, that are moſt pernicious, 
but ſuch Airs as have ſome (imilitude with Mans body, and fo inſinuace them- 
(elves, and betray the Spirits. There may be great danger in uſing ſuch Com- 
poſitions in great Meer ngsof People withii: Houſes; as in Churches, at Ar. 


inthe Wars, and was uicd by Emanuel Conmenus towards the Chriſtians, when 
they piſſed through his Countrey to'tae Holy Land. And theſe empoyſon- 
ments of Air are the more dangerous in Mcetings of People, becaule the 


| much breath of P.ople doth further the reception cf the Infetion. And 


cherefore when any ſuch thirg is feared, it weregood thoſe publick places 
were perfumed b-tore the Aſſemblies. 

lhe empoyſonment of parcicular perſons by Odors, hath been reported 
to be in p:rfumed Gloves, or the like. Anditislike they mingle the poyſon 
that is deadly with fume ſmells that are ſweet, which alſo maketh it 


the ſooner received, Flagues alſo have been raiſed by Anointings of the 


Chinks of Doors, and the like; not ſo much by therouch, as forthat it is 
common for men, when they fiade any thing wet upon their fingers, to 


| putthem totheir Noſe'; which men therefore ſhould take heed how they 


do. .Thebeſtis, that theſe Compoſitions of Infe&ious Airs cannot be made 
without dangers of death to them that make them z but then again, they 
may have ſome C4ntidores to ſave themiclyes3 ſo that men ought nor tobe 
ſecure of it; + 

There have been in divers Countreys great Plagues by theputrefaion of 
great ſwarms of Grashoppers and Locuſts, when they have been dead and caſt 


| upon heaps, 


[t hapneth oft in cAfizes, that there are Damps which kill either by 


Suffocation , or by the poyſonous nature of the CHineral; and thoſe that. 
<0} 


* 4 +4 - —_ © — - 


He Plague is many times taken without manife{t ſenſe, as hath been 


raignments, at Plays and Solemnities, and the like : For poyſoning of Air is no | 
lels dangerous, then poyſoning of Water, which hach been uſed by the Turks | 


| 
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deal much in Refining, or other Works abour Metals and Minerals, have 


| 
| 


| | 


their B.ains hurt and tupeficd by the Mecalline Yapors: Amonglt which, it | 
is noted, that the Spirits oft QQuick-lilver ever flie tothe Skull, Teeth, or 
Bones 3 irfomuch; as Gilfers utc to have apiece of Gold in their Mouth to 
draw the Spirits of Quick-filver ; which Gold aſterwards they hiade tobe 
whitnced. Thcre are alio certain Likes and Pits, fuch as that of Averaw, that } 
poylon Birds (as is laid) which flie over them, or Men that {tay too long: 
abuut them. | 

The Vapor of Char-ccal or Sca-coal in a cloſe room , hath killed 
many ; and it is the more dangerous, becanſcit comgt!: without any ill ſmell, 
but ſtealcih on by little and little, inducing onely faintneſs, . without any 
manitcſ{t ſtrangling. When the Dutchnien wintred at Nova Zembls, and 
that they could gatner no more ſticks, racy fell to make fire of ſome Sca- 
coal they had, wherewith (at firſt) they were much refreſhed ; buta little 
after they had fat about tne fire, there grew a general ſilence and lothneh; 
to ſpeak amongſt them 3 and immediately after, one of the weakeſt of 
the Company tell down.in a (woon; Whercupov, they doubting what ir 
was, opencd their door to let in Air, and lo laved themſelves. TheeffeR 
(no doubt) is wrougat by the inſy {ſition of the Air, and ſo of the 
Breath and Spirits, Lnclike enſueth in Rooms newly Plaiſtred, if a fire 
be made in them 3 whereof no leſs Min then the Emperor Fovinianus 
died, | 

Vide the Experiment 803. Touching the Infediows Nature of the Air upon 
the firſt Showers after lorig Dcought, 

It hath come to paſc, that ſome _Aporhecaries. upon ſtamping of Cole- 
quintida, have been pur into a great Scouring by the Vapor onely. 


| 


are inthe Room. ; | 
It is an Ancient Tradition, that Blzar Eyes infeQt Sound Eyes; and that a 


The Tradition is no lefs ancicnt, that the Baſilick killeth by aſpeQ; and 
that the Woolf, it he ſeeth a Man fift, by aſpcAtitriketh a Man hoarſe. 


Perfumes convenient dodry and ſtrengthen the Brain, and ſtay Rheums | 
and Dcfluxions3 as we findein Fume of Koſemary dricd, and Lignum Alves, | 


and Cxlamm taken at the Mouth and Noſtrils., And no doubt, there be other 


&s. 


with Roſe-water, ora little Vinegar to the Noſe, which gathercth together 
ag1in the Spirits, which are upon point to reſolve and fall away. 
Tobacco comtorteth the Spirits, - and diſchargeth wearineſs 3 which ir 


Pipes (as they do in T obaccs) of other things, as well to diy and comfort, as 
for Other intentions. 1 wiſh tryal be made of the drying Fume of Roſemary 


( and..Lz7n#m Ales, beforc mentioned in Pipez and ſ@of Nutmegs and Folium |. 


indum, &c. | 


| 
| Ir hath been a praQtice to burn a Pepper they call Gainny. Pepper, which 
| hath ſuch a ſtrong Spirit, that-ic provoketh a continual FneeJing in thoſe thar 


Menſiruous Woman looking in 1 Glaſs doth ruſt it: Nay, they havean opinion/] 
| which feemeth fabulous, That Menfruons Homes going over a Field or Garden, 
1 ao Cory and Herbs good by killing the Worms. 


Perfames that do moiſten and retfreth,and are fit to be uſed in Burning Agues, | 
Conſumptione, and too much wakefulneſs ; ſuch asare Roſe-Water, Finegar, | 
Lemmon-pills, Fiolets, the Leaves of Fines ſprinkled with a little Roſe-water , | 


They do uſe in ſudden Faintiogs andSwoonings, to puta Handkerchief | 


worketh, partly by opening, but chiefly by the opiate virtue, which con- | 
denleth the Spirits. It were good therefore to try the taking of Fumes by | 
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The following of tlic Plough hath been approved for retreſting the 928: | 
| Spirits, and procuring Appetite; but to do it in-the Ploughing for Wheat ;, 
$ | or Rye is notſo good, becauicthe Earth hath ſpentherfweetbreath in Vege- 
| | tables- put forth in Summer. Ic is berter cthereforc to do it when you fow 
Barley. Bur b cauſe Ploughing is ticd to Seaſons, it is beſt ro take the /Ait | | 
of the Earth ncw turned up by digging with the Spade; or ſtanding by him. | 
' that diggeth. Gentlewomen may dothemſclves much gooJ. by kneeling upon | 
a Cuſhion, and Weeding. And theſe things you may praGtiſcin the beſt Sea- | 
ſons ; which is ever the carly Spring, before the Earth putteth forth the | = | 
Vegetables, and in theſyeetcit Earth you can chuſe: Itwould be done alſo 
' when the Dew isa little off the Ground, leſt the Vapor beroo moiſt. I knew | | 
a great Man that lived long, who had a clcan Clod of Earth brought to | | 
' him every morning as he fate in his Bed ; and he would hold his head | 
over it a good precty while, 1 commend alſo ſometimes in digging of 
| new Earth, to pour in ſome Malmſey or Greek Wine, that the' Vapor of 
' ' the Earth and Wine together may comfort the Spirits the mare ; pro- 
; | vided always it be not taken for a Heathen Sacrifice or Libation ro the 
| Earth. —— 
| They have in Phyſick uſe of Pomanders, and knots of Pogders fordrying 929. | 
of Rheums, comforting of the Heart, provoking of Sleep, &c. for though 
| | thoſe things be notſo ſtrong as Perfumes, yet you may have them continu. 
| ally in your hand, whereas Perfumes you can rake but at times; and bc- 
ſides, there be divers things that breath better of themſelves then when 
they come tothe Fire ; as Nigels Romana, the Sced of Helanthium, Ame- 
mum, Cc. 

There be two things which (inwardly uſed) db cool and-condenſe | 930- 
the Spirits ; and I wiſh theſame to be tried outwardly in Vapors. The one 
is Nite; which I would havediffolvedin Malmſey, or Greek Wine, and fo 
the ſmcll ot the Wine taken; or, if you would bave itmore forcible, pour 
of it upon a Fire-pan well heated, as'they do Roſe:warer and Vinegar. The 
other is, the diftifled Water of Wilde Poppey ; which Iwiſh co be mingled 
at half with Ruſe-waxer, and ſo taken with ſome mixture of a few Cloyesin a 
Perfuming- pan. The like would be done with the diſtilled Water of Saffron- 
Flowers. . 


_— 
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Smells of fuk, and Amber, and Civit, are thought to further Vene- | 931- | 
| | reous Appetite ; which they may do by the refreſhing and calling forthof 

| the Spirits. 

| | Incenſe and Niderous ſmells (ſuch as were of Sacrifices) were thought to 932+ 
| | intoxicate the Brain, and to diſpole men to devotion ; which they may do 


by a Kinde of ſadnels and- contriſtation of the Spirits, andpartly alſo by 
Heating and Exalting them. We ſee that amongſt ==" "5a the principal | 
| perfume of the Sanctuary was forbidJen all common ules, 
| T here be ſome Perfumes preſcribed by the Writers of Natural Magick, | $33. 
which procure pleaſant Dreams; and ſome others (as they ſay) that procure 
Prophetical Dreams, as the Seeds of Flax, Reawort, oc. 

It is certain, that Odors do in a ſmall degree, nouriſh, eſpecial'y the |. 934- * 

; Odorof Wine ; and we ſee Men an hungred do love to fſmeli hot Bread. 
It is related, that Democriu when he lay a dying, heard a Woman in the | 
' Houſe complain,that ſhe ſhould be kept from being at a Feaſt and Solemni- 
'ry (which ſhe much deſired to ſee) becauſe there would be a Corps in the 
Houſe : Whereupon he cauſed Loavesof new Bread to be ſentfor,and open- | | 
ed them, andpourcda little Wine into-them, and ſo kept himſelf alive with | 

| ITS the 
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| berween the Bricks to take away all dampiſhnels. 


Natural Hiſtory ; 
the Odor of them till the Feaſt waspaſt. I knew a Gentleman that would | - 
faſt (fometimes) three or four, yea, five days, without Meat, Bread, ot | 
Drink; but the /ame Man uſed to have continually a great Wiſp of Herbs 
that he ſmelled on, and amongſtthole Herbs tome c{culent Herbs of ſtrong 
ſent, as Onions, Garlick, Leeks, and the like. | 
| 1hey do uſe for the Accidentof the Mother to burn Feathers, and other 
rvings' of ill Odor ; andby thoſc ill ſmells the rifing of the Mother is put 
down. 

There be Airs which the Phyſicians adviſe their Paticnts to remove 
unto in Conſumprions, or upon recovery of long ſickneſles, which (Common- 
ly) are plain Champaigns, bur Graſing, and not over-grown with Heath, 
or the like; or elſe Timber-ſhadcs, as in Forcſts, and thelike. It is noted al- 
ſo, that Groves of Bays do forbid Peſtilent Airs ; which was accounted a 
great cauſe of the wholeſome Air of CAntiochia., There be alſoſome Soyls | 
that put forth Odorate Herbs of themſclves,as /Vilde Thyme, YFilde Marjoram, 
Penny-rojal, Camomile ; and in which, the Bryar-Roſes ſmell almoſt like Afut- 
Roſ.s;. which (no doubt) arc ſigns that dodiſcover an excellent Air. 

It were good for men to think of having healthful Air in their Houſes; 
which will never be, if the Rooms be low-roofed, or full of Windows and 
Doors ; for the one maketh the Air cloſe, an1 not freſh ; and the other, | 
makethit exceeding unequal, which isa great enemyto health. The Win- 
dows alſo ſhould not be high up tothe Root (which is in uſe for Beauty and 
Magnificence) but low. Allo Stone-yalls are not wholeſome ; but Timber is 
more wholeſome, and cſpecially Brick; nay, it hath been uſed by ſome 
with greatſucceſs, to make their Walls thick, acd to pur a Lay of Chalk 


—— 


Heſe Emiſſions (as we ſaid before) are handled, and oughrto be hand-, | 
led by themſelves, under their proper Titles ; that is, Vilibles, and 
Audibles, cachapart: In this place, itſhall ſuffice to give ſome general Ob. 
ſervations common to'both. Firſt, they ſeemato be Incorporeal. Secondly, | 
they work ſwiftly, Thirdly, they work at large diſtances. Fourthly, in 
curious varieties. Fifthly, they are not effeQive of anything, norleave any | 
work behindethem,burare energies meerly; for their working upon mir- 
rors and places of Echo doth not alcer any thing in thoſe Bodies ; bur ir is | 
the ſame Afion with the Original, onely repercuſſed. And as forthe ſhaking | 
of Windows, or rarifying the Air by greatnoiſes, and the Heat cauſed by 
Burning: Glafles, they are rather Concomitants of the Audible and Vilible | 
Species, thenthe effeAs of them. Sixrhly, they ſeem to be of ſo tender and 


| weak a Nature, as they afte& onely ſuch a Rare and Atrenuate Subſtance 


| and Spirits of | 


thoughttobe ſuborned by Cleoparrs, to make him live in Egypr, an 
285 


as is the Spirit of Living Creatures. 


I; is mentioned in ſome Stories, that where Children have been expoſed 
or taken away young fromtheir Parents, andrthatafterward they have 
approached to their Parcurspreſence, the Parents (though they have not 
known them) have hadaſecret Joy, orother Alteration thereupon. 
.There.was an Egyptian Soorbſayer that made EAnoniw believe, that his 
geniw' (which otherwiſe was brave and confident) was, inthepreſence of 
Oftavianu Ceſar, poor and cowardly; andtherefore, he adviſed him toabſent 
bimfclf (as much as he could) and remove far from him. The On was | 

other |. 
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"Fi There are conceits; 


| poſed; and'comrariwiſe, that ochers'that are of a'jovial nature do diſpol: 
| the company to be merry and chearful : And again, that ſome Menarelucky 


| been converſunt continually with them, ' have beendohglife ; their Spitirs 
| {as it ſeemeth) being recreated by ſuch company.  Such*were the Ancient 


| following, We ſec the opinion of Faſcination is ancientfor both effetts; of 


in acompany, others do likewiſe blufh in his behalf, ' ths 
| ination upott other Bodies,” and {| 
of the means to exalt and ſtrengthen it. Imagination, in this place, Fander: | 
ſtand tobe therepreſentation of an Individaal Thongfit, Imagimiignis of | 
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remote places from Kem#, ' Howlotvyer,, rhe cone" bf'a predontitdie*or 
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maſtering Spirit of oac Manovet anothet is aticitnt, anidrece ved Milf; even 
in vulgar opinion, ne, Cm ET I 
chat ſothie Meh char arCof' an Ul anddiefaticholly 
"nature, do incline the company into which! they come, to beſad'and ill dil- 


— 


'to'be kept company with, and employed, and others thlucky, ' Certainly it 


[is agreeableto reaſon, thgr'there are at the leaſt ſome ligbrefflitxidhs from. 
| Spirit ro Spirir when Men are in preſence one with another, as wells from 
Body to Body. | Pn Dare 


| Ir hath been obſerved, 'that old Men have loved young compiny, 4nd 


Sophiſts and'Rheroricians, which ever-had young Auditors and Diſciple: ; 


. ” © 


The AﬀeQions (no doubt) do make rhe Spirits more powerful and aQtive, 
and c{>ccially thoſe AﬀeQions which draw the Spirits into the Eyes; which 


Plawmiſts (ſome of them) go (© far, as to hold, Thar the Spirit of che'Loyer 


| doch paſs into the Spirits of the perſon loved, which cauſcth che cite 6t |- 


return into the Body whence it was emitted, wheretigo) followeth' that ap- 


likewiſe, that the AſpeAs that procure Love, ate not gazings, but fydde 


and poiſonous Spirits, which take hold of the Spiritof another ; alid is like- 
wiſeof greateſt force, whenthe Caſt of the Eyeis oblique. Ithath been no 
ted alſo, That'it is moſt dangerovs, where the envious Eyeis caft upoj per- 
ſons in glory, and triumph; and joy, The reaſon whereof ir, for tharat inch 
times the Spirits come forth moſt intothe outward parts, and Io mpet the 
percuſſion of the envious eye moreat hand'; and therefore it hath been no- 
ted, Thatafter great triumphe, 'Men have'been il! difp6ſed for ſome"days 


procuring Love, and icknefs cauſed by Envy; and Faſcinatjon'ise 
the Eye. 
is no . rl bur that it worketh by 
moſt forcibly by the Eye, D 
Fear and Shame xrelikewiſe infeQive; For we feethattheſtarting ofone, 
will make another ready to ſtart, and when one man is owt of countenance. 


Now we will fpeak of the Force of In 


as Gorgia, Proxagore, Iſocrates, &c. who lived till they were an hundred years | 

old; and ſo likewiſe did many of the Gtammarians and Shvot-mafters + Such as 

| was Orbilt«,"&, . dana ns tae 

Audacity and confidence doth, in civil buſineſſes, ſogreat effe&s, as a 

| Man may (reaſonably) doubt, that beſides the very dating, and carneſtncſs, 
and perſiſting, and importunity, thete ſhould be ſome ſecrer binding and 

| tooping of other Max ſpirits toſuch pertons. "9 EO | 


aretwo, Love and Envy, which is called Oculuw Mai, As for. Loye, the | 


petite of contra and-conjunion which is in Loyers, And —_— 


glances and dartings of the Eye, As for Envy, that emitrerh ſome malign 


ws Ms A. th. 


Butyer if there be any ſuch infeion from Spititto Spirir, there | 
preſence, and not by the Eye alone, yer | 
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three kindes 5 the firſt, joyned. with Belief of that whiclis to come7 theTe-J 
cond, joyned with Memory of that which is paſt; and the thicdis,” of hugs 
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| preſent, or as if they were preſent : For Tcomprehentinthis, Imagination” 
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| 396 Natural Hiſtory | 
feignede 2d i pleaſes, As.jf ons ſhould imagine ſuch a Minto beinchg 
Yelmapys ofa Paw pcfoplave Wings. - | Gnglegat forthiecumerhar which 
is with Faith or Belief of that which is to come. The Inquilition of this | 
| Subject jn,qur. wey, (which is by InduQtiqn) is wonderful harg,, for the things 
that ate reported are full. of Fables. ; and new, Experiments.,can. hardly .be 
; Mays bur. with extre3m Caution, for the Reaſon which we. will after de- 
The Foufr.of imeriiaien is in thtee kindes, Taefirſt, upon che Body.af 


| a) 
o 
; 


the img) aor,. inclugipg-likewiſe the Childe.ig the Mothers Woamb.,. The | 
Tecongjs, thepower of jt upondegd bodies, as Plante, Wood, Stone, Mctal,! 
"&c. The third'is, the power of it upon the Spirits of Men ang,Living Crea- 
:p2 | urey, And withthis lll wewill onaly meddle. : | 
| *P* |. > The Probieme qherefore is, Whether a Man conftantly any ſtrapglybe- 
| lieving thar fuchathingſhall be, (as that ſuchanone will love him, or that| 


» 
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ſuch an ONE will rage him his requeſt, or that fuch an onefhall recoyera! 
Gckneſs, or the like), 1t*doth help any thing to the cffeRing of. the thing it | 
ſclf.” /And hexe again, we muſt, warily diſtinguiſh ; for it is ag, meant (as 


hath been partly ſaid before) that it ſhould help by making a. anmoreſtowy, {| 
or, mqxe,jnduſtrious 3 -(.in which kinde, conſtang belicf Joh much ) bur 
meetly by a ſecret opcratior, or bindirig, or changing the Spirit of another. ' 
Andi abs itis bard (as we beganito ſay) ro make anynew ex criment 3 ifor | 
I cafnot command my ſelf ro beliecye what I will, and ſon tryal can be 
made.. Nayitjs worſe, for whatſoever a Man imagineth doubtingly, or with 
| fear, muſt.needs do hurt, if Imagination have any power atall; for a Man 
| repreſenteth that oftnertharhefearcth, thenthe contraty. 


| 


{8% [Toe help therefare is, for a Man co work by another, in whom he 
|| may create belief, 'and not by binſelf, until himſelf have found by expert 
(en-au'®; aarms wrgoch prevail z for thenexperience workethin himſclf 
| Belich,,if the Belief t 


lief that ſach a thipg ſhall be joyned witha Belief, that his 
Imagination may pragure it. 


946, | For example, I related one time to a Man that was curious and vain, 
| enough-in theſe things, That 1 ſr « kinde of Jwgler 14at had a Pair of Cards, aud 

| yyould tell 4 man vyhar Eard he thought. 1 his pretended Learned Aa told me, it 

q wasa miſtaking in me, . For ({aid he), it yy4s not the knovyledge of the Maiis thanghs 

| ( for that” is groper to.Gog), but ia vvas the inforcing of 4 thought upon him, and binding his 

| Imaginetion by «ſtronger, thet be could think no orher Card, And thereupon he asked 

| 

| 


me. a Queſtion Or tWO, which I thought he did but cuaningly, knowing be-. f 
fore,whar.uſcd to. be.the fears of rhe Zug/cr- Sir, ({aid he) do you remember yyhe-.| 
ther he raid the Card the Man thaught himſelf, or bad atiotber to tell it ? I aoſwered, 
| (as was cue) That he bad another cel it. W hereunto he ſaid, So I ibought : Far 
(ſai. he) himſelf could not have put on ſo ſbrong an Imagination, but by telling the other 
the Card {yvho believed, tha; the Jugler vys ſome ſirange man, and coulddo firange things) 
| thai ther man caught a ffrong Imagination, I hearkned unto him, thinking fora 


» 


: vanity be ſpakeprettily, Then he asked me another Queſtion + Saith he, Do | 
you remenih 


he vd.cel che Card, .zolling,. That ſnch a, Man ſhould think ſuch 8 Card, and-afjer 
bal the Xen old him, (as | hiſþe 
{Min gie Eer, hunch « in fmt hnkſuch« Gd, Upon "oy lM 
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Century \X:; | 205 | 
made it lighter then Ithought, and ſaid, 1 rhought it Was, confederacy berween the 
| Fugler, and the ryo Servants; though (indeed) L had no rcafon fo, tothink., tor | 
| they were both my Fathers ſervants, and he had never plaid in the Houſe 


{bcfore, The Jugler alſo did cauſe a Garter to be held.up, and took upon | 
{him to know that ſuch an one ſhould pointin ſucha place of the Garter, as, 
it ſhould be near ſo many Inchesto the longerend, and ſo many to the [hort- | 
er; andſtill hedid itby firlt tellingthe imaginer, and after bidding the aQor | 
think. | ho | | = 
| | . Having told this Relation, not for the weight thereof, but becauſe jt | 
doth handſomly open the nature of the Qucſtion, ].return to that Taid, | | 
{ That Experiments of Imagination muſt be praQtfed by others, and not by a Mans | 
ſelf, For there be three means to fortifie Belief ; the firſt is Experience, the | | 

| 

| 


| ſecond is Reaſon, and the third is Authority, And that of theſe which is 
far the moſt potent, is Authority : For Bclief upon Reaſon or Expetience 
| will ſtagger. SEES: 7 9 
.. For Authority, it isof two kindes : Belief in an Art, and Beliefina| 947. 
| Man. And for things of Belief in an Art, a Man may exerciſe them by him- 
| ſelf ; butfor Belief in a Man, it muſt be by another, Therefore if a Man be. 
j lieycein Aſtrology, and finde a figfre proſperous; or believe in-Natural Ma- 
: gick, and thata Ring with ſucha Stone, orſucha piece of a Living Creature 
carried, will do good, it may help his Imagination; but the Belief in a Min | 
is far the more ative. But howſoever all Authority muſt be gat of a Mans | 
| ſelf, tutned (as was faid) either upon an Art, or upon a Many. and. where | 
Authority is from one Man to ancther, there the ſecond muG, be Ignbrant, 
and notlearned, or full of thoughts : And ſuch are (for the moſt part) all 
Witches and ſuperſtitious perſons, whole btlicts, tied to their Teachers and | 
| Traditions, are no whit controlled either by Reaſon or Experience :- And 
-upon the ſame ceaſon, in Magick they uſe (for the moſt part) Boys and yaung | 
People, whole ſpirits ecaſilieſt take Bcliet and Imagination... . LIREEER. 
| ' Now to fortific Imagination, there be three ways :-: The Authority | ©: 
| whence the Belief is derived; Means to quicken and corroborate the Imagi- | 
\ | nation; and Means to repeat it and refreſh it. | TG 
|  Forthe Authority we have already ſpoken. Asfor the ſecond, namely, | 948. 
the Means to quicken and corroborate the Imagination,we ſee what hath been 
uſed in Magick 5 (if there be in thoſe praQices any thing that js purely Na- 
tural) as Veſtments, Chara@ers, W ords, Seals, ſome parts:of Plants, or Li- 
ving Creatures, Stones, choice of the Hour, Geſtures and Motions ; alſo. In- 
cenſes and Odors, choice of Society, which increafeth Imagination; :Diets 
| and Preparations tor ſome time before. And for Words,” there have-1been 
eyer uſed, either barbarous words of no (cnſe, leſt they ſhould diftarb the 
Imagination ; or wordsof ſimilitude, that may ſecond and feed the Imagi- 
nation: And this'was ever as well in Heathen Charms, as io Charms of later 
times. Thereare uſcd alſo Scripture words,forthat the Belief that Religious | f 
Texts and Words haye power, may ſtrengthen the Imagination. And forthe | 
ſame reaſon Hebrew words.(which among us is counted the holy Tongue, | <c} 
and the words more myſtical) are often uled. 1905 15 154; LIN} 
,. For therefceſhing of the Imagination (which was the. third Means of | 
Exalcingir) we ſcethe praQtices of Magick; as in Images of Wax, andthe |; ; 
like, that ſhould melt by lictle and little, or ſome other things buried in | ; 
| ro that ſhould putrehie by little and little, ;or the like : , For ſo oft asthe 
\Fmaginant doth think of thoſe things, ſo oft doth he repreſent to his Imagina» 
tion the effec of that he deſireth, 6 11; L136 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 

If there be any power in Imagination, it is leſs credible that it ſhould 
be ſo incorporcal and immateriate a Virtue, as to workat great diſtances, or 
through all Mediums, or upon all Bodies; but that the diſtance mult be com- 
petent, the A/:dium not adverſe, and the Body apt and proportionate. 
Therefore if there be any operation upon Bodics in abſence by Nature, ir 
| is like to be conveyed from Man to Man, as Fame is : Asifa Wih by Imagi- 
nationſhould hart any afar off, it cannot be naturally, but by working upon 
| the Spirit of ſome that cometh to the Witch, and from that party upon the 
Imagination of another, and ſo upon another, tillir come toone that hath 
reſort to the party intended ; and ſo by him, to the party intended himſelf. 


Garment; or the Name of the party, or the like ; yet there is leſs credit to 
| begivento thoſe things, except itbe by working of evil ſpirits. 
The Experimines which may certainly demonſtrate the power of Imagi- 
| nation upon other Bodies, are few or none; for the Experiments of Witchcraft 
are no clear proofs, for that they may be by a tacite operation of maligno 
Spirits ; we ſhall cherefore be forced in this Inquiry, to reſort to new Ex- 
periments, wherein wecangive onely DireQions of Tryals, and not any Po/7- 
tive Experiments, And if any man think that we ought to haveſtaid till we 
had made Experiment of ſome of them our ſelyes, (as we do commonly in 
other Titles) the truth is, that theſe Effe&s of Imagination npon other Bodies, 
haveſo littlecredit with us, as we ſhall try themat leiſure : But in the mean 
time we will tead others the way. | 
When yEu work by the Imagination of another,it is neceſſary that he by 
whom you work have aprecedent Opinion of you that you can do ſtrange 


= 
—T 


marion to another, that this or that ſhall be, can work but a weak impreſſion 

in his Imagination. 

It were good, becauſe you caunor diſcern fully of cheſtrength of Ima- 

| gination in one Man, morethen another, that you did uſe the Imagination 
of more then one, that ſo you maylightaponaſtrong one. As if a Phyſician 

ſhould tell three or four of his Patients ſeryants that their Maſter ſhall fureſy 

| recover. | 


not ſpeedily, it will faintand loſe ftrength. Toremedy this, you muſt pretend ' 
| to him whoſe Imagination you uſe feveral degrees of Means by which to 
operare : Asto preſcribe him; that every three days, if he finde not the fuc- 
| ceſs apparent, he douſe another Root, or part ofaBeaſt, or Ring,&c. asbe- 
[ing of more force'; and if that fail, another; and if that, another, till ſeven 
| times. Alſo you mult preſcribe a good large timefor the effe& you promiſe ; 
asif you ſhould tell a lervant of aſick man, that his Maſter fhall recover, but 
| it will be fourteen dayserc he findethit apparently, &c, All this to'entertain' 
the Imagination, thatit waver leſs. | 
1vis certain, that potions or things taken into the Body, Incenſes and 
Perfumes taken at the Noſtrils, and oyntments of ſome parts, do(nacurally) 
work upon the Imagination of him that taketh them. And thereforc ic mult 


preſcribe him, before he doſe theReceit for the Work which he deſireth, 
thathe do take ſuch a Pill, or aſpoonful of Liquor, or burn ſuch an Incenſe, 
| or anoint his Temples, or the Soles of his Feer, with ſuch an Oyntment or 


And although they ſpeak, thatir ſufficeth to take a Point, or a picce of the | 


things, or thartFou area Man of Art, asthey call it ; for elſethe fimple affir« | 


The Imagination of one that you ſhall uſe (ſuchis the variety of Mens | 
mindes)' cannot be always alike conſtant and ſtrong; ano if the ſtcceſs follow | 


| needs greatly cooperate with the Imagination of him whom you uſe, if you 


Oyl : And you muſt chule for the Compoſition of ſuch Pill, Perfume, or 
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; Oyntmear, ſuch Ingredients as do make the Spirits a little more groſs or |, 
' muddy, whereby the Imagination will fix the better. 
| Tie Body Paſſive; aad co be wrought upon, (1 mean not of the Ima-! g55. 
FY ginant) is better wrought upon (as hath been partly rouched) at ſome times | 
then at others; As if you ſhould preſcribe a fervant abour a ſick perfon, | j 
| (whom you have poſl:i{{:d that his Mater ſhall recover) when his Maſter is | | 
;faltafleep, to uſe ſuch a Root, or ſuch a Roor. For Imagination is like to ; 
( work better upon fleeping men, then men awake; as we ſhall ſhew when we | 
handle Dreams. | 
We findein the Art of Memory, that Images viſible work better then other 
þ conceits; AsSif you would remember the word Philoſophy, you ſhall more 
ſurely do it by imagining that ſuch a Mn (for Men are belt places) isread- 
inz upon Ariftottes Phylicks, then if you ſhould imaginehim to ſay,” 7 wil 
' go ſtudy Philoſophy. And therefore this obſervation would be tranſlated'to the | 
' fubje& we now ſpeak of ; for the more luſtrous the Imagination is, itfillerh 
| and fixeth the better. And therefore 1 conceive; that you ſhall in that Zxperi- | 
| ment (whereof we ſpake before) of binding of thoughts, leſs fail; if you tell | 
| one thac ſuch an one ſhall name one of twenty men, then if it were-one of | 
' twenty Cards. The Experiment of binding of thoughts would be diverſified | 
;andccied to the full: And youare to note, whether ir hit for themoſt part; 
' though not always. FUL 
| lc is good to conſider upon what things Imagination hath moſt force: | 957. | 
| And the rule (as I conceive) is, that ic hath moſtforce upon things that have 
tne lighteſt and eaſieſt motions ; and therefore above all uponthe Spirits of 
M :n, and inthem upon fuch affetions as move lighteſt: As upon procuring 
| of Love, binding of Luſt, which is ever with Imagination upon Men in 
ar, or Men in irceſolution, and the like; Whgtoever is of this kinde 
w uld be throughly enquired, Tryals likewiſe would be made upon Plants, 
and that diligently: As if you ſhould tell a man that ſuch a Tree would die 
this year, and will him at theſe and theſe times to go unto it, to ſee how ir | 
thriverh, As for inanimate things, it is true, that the motions of ſhuffling | " 
of Cards, oc caſting of Dice, ace very light motions ;- and there is a folly | 
very uſeful, That Gameſters imagiae, that ſome that ſtand by them, bring 
then ill luck, There would be tryal alſo made, of holding a Ringby a 
thced in a Glaſs, and telling him that holdeth it before, that it ſhall frike ſo | 
mony times again(t the fide of the Glaſs, and no more; or of holding a Key 
berween two Mens fingers without a charm ; and to tell thoſerhat hold ir, 
that at ſuch a name it ſhill go off their fingers. For theſe rwo are extream/ 
light motions. And howloever, I have no opinionof theſe things, yet fo 
mach Iconceive tobe true, That ſtrong Imagination hath more force upon | 
things living, or that have been living, thea things meerly inanimate; arid 
mare force likewiſe upon light and (ubtil motions, thenupon motions veche- | 
meat or ponderous. | --| 
Icis an uſual obſervation, That if the Body of onemurthered be brought 9583, 
before the Muctherer, the wounds will bleed afreſh. . Some do affirm, That 
the dead Body, upon the prefence of the Martherer hath opened the eyes; 4 
' and that there have been ſuch like motiens as well where the party murthered | 
hach been !trangled or drowned, as wherethey haye been killed by wounds. | 
It may be thac chis participateth of a miracle, by Gods. juſt judgment, - whs 
aſuaily brings mucthers ro light, But if ic be Natural, it muſt be referred'to | 
| Im@gination, | ; | 
Thecying of thepvint upon the _ of Marriage, to make Meg impo--| 959. 
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Experiments | 


{ Sun isnOt glaring but overcaſt, or when che C910" ſhineth. 


I atural Hiſtory ; | | 


rent towards their Wivcs, which (as we have tormerly touched) is lo tre- | 
quent 1n Zant and Gaſcony, if it be Nattiral, maſt bc reterrcd to the Imagi-| 
nation of him that tieth the Puint. I] conceive it to have the lcf affinity 
with Wicchcrafc, becaulc not peculiar perſons onely; (/uch as Witches are) 


but any Body may do it, 


Here be many things that work upon the Spirits of Men by Secret Sympa- 
Ts and Antiparhy. The virtues of Preciow Stones worn, have becn an-! 
ciently and generally reccived, and curiouſly aſſigned to work ſeveral «ff; &s. 
So much is true, that Stores haye in them finc Spirits, as appcareth by their 
ſplendor: And thereforethey may work by conſent upon the Spirits of Men, 
to comfort and exhilarate them. Taoſethat arcthe bcit for that cffeR, are the 
Diamond, the Emerald, the Jacynth Oriental, and the Gold-ftone, which is the 
yellow Topaz. As tor their particular Propricties, there is no credit tobe gi- 
ven to them. Bur itis maniteſt, that Light above all things, excelleth in com- 
 forting the Spirits of Aden; andit is very probable, thar Light varcicd doth the 
ſame cfc& with more novelty. And this is one of the cauſes why Preciow 
Srones comfort. And therefore it were good to have Tinted Lantborns, or 
Tintted Fkreens of Glaf coloured into Green, Blue, Carnation, Crimſon, Purple, 
&c. ana to uſe them with Candles in the night. So likewiſeto have round 
Glaſſes, not onely of Glafcoloured through, but with Colours laid between 
Cryſtals, with handles to hold in ones hand. Priſms are alſo comfortable 
en10gs. They have of Paric-work, Looking.Glaſſes , bordered with broad Borders 
| of ſmall Cryſtal, and great counterfeit Precious Stones of all Colours, that are 
moſt glorious and pleaſantto behold, eſpecially in the night. The Pi#ures 
of Indian Feathers are likewiſe comfortable and pleaſant to behold. So alſo 
fair and clear Pools do greatly comfort the Eyes Spirits; eſpecially when the 
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Tierebe divers forts of Bracelets fit tocomfort the Spirits; and they be 
of-three'Jarentions 3 Refrigerant, Corroboranc, and Aperient, For Refrigerant I 
wiſh them to be of Pearl, or of Coral, as is uſed. And it hath been noted 
cha. Geral, if the party that wearcthic be ill diſpoſed, will wax pale; which 
I believe to be true, becauſe otherwiſe diſtemper of heat will make Cora! 
loſe colour. Icommend alſo Beads or little Plates of Laph Laxali, and Beads 
of Nitre, either alone, or with ſome Cordial mixeare. 

For Correboration and Comfortation, take ſuch Bodies as are of Aſtringent 
quality without mavifeſt cold, I commend Bead-,qmber, which is full of A- 
{triion, but yet isunttuous, and not cold, and is conceived toimpinguate 
thoſe that wear ſuch Beads, I commend alſo Beads of Harts-Horn and Iyory, 
which; arcof the like nature; alſo Orenge-Beads, alſo Beads of Lignum Alges, 
macerated firſt in Rofe-Water and dried. | 

For opening, I commend Beads, or pieces of the Roots 'of Crduw 
Benediftme';: allo of the Roe of Peony the Hale, and of Orra, andof Calamus 
Aromatic, and of: Re. 

- The Cramp (no doubt) cometh of contration of Sinews ; which is 
nianifeſt in that it cometh cither by cald or drineſs, as after Conſumprions and 
lang #gxes ; for Cold and Drineſs do (both of th:m) contrat and cor- 
rugate. , .We fec alfo, that chafing a litcle above the place in pain, caſeth 
the-Cramp ; which is wrought by the Dilatation of the contrafted Sinews 
by heat, There are in uſe for the prevention of the Cramp, two things : 
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The one, Rings of Sea- Horſe Teeth worn upon the Fingers ; the other, Bands | 
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of Green Perwinckle (the Herb) ticd about the Calt of the Leg , - or Fe 
Thigh, &c. where the Cramp uſeth to come. I do finde this the more | ' 
ſtrange, becaule neither of theſe hiyc any Relaxing Virtue, but rather the 
contrary. I judge therefore that rheir working is rather upon the Spirits | 
within the Neryes to make them ſtrive leſs, then upon the Bodily ſub ance | 
of the Nerves. | 
I would have tryal made of two other kindes of Bracelets for com- | 965, 
forting the Heart and opirits, The one of the T rochiſch of Vipers made into | 
little pieces of Beads ; for ſince they do great good inwards (cfpecially for | 
Peſtilen Agues) it is like they will be cffeftualoutwards, where they may be 


” 
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| applied in greater quantity. There would: be Tichiſchs likewiſe made of 
Snakes, whoſe fleſh dricd is thought to have a very opening and Cordial 
Virtue. The other is of Beads made of theScarlet Powder, which they call 
j Kermes, which is the principal Ingredient intheir Cordia!-Confe#ion Alkermen, 
; The Beads would be made up with Ambey-Griece, and ſome Pomanler.' - 
It hath been long reccived, and confirmed by divers tryals, that the'| 966. 
Root of the ©MHale-Peony dried, ticd to the Neck, doth help the Falling- 
ficknef ; ard likewiſe the 1ncubas, which we call the Adere, The cauſe of both | 
theſe Diſeaſes, and ſpecially of the #pilepfie from the Stomack, is the groſs- 
neſs of the Vapors which riſe and enter jnto the Cells of the Brain: And 
therefore the working is by extream and ſubtil Attenuation, which that | 
Simple hat". I judgerthelike to be in Caſtorewm, CHMuk, Ren-Serd, Agnus 
Caſius Seed Ofc. | 
T here is a Stone whichthey call the Blood- Prone, which worn,is thought 967. | 
to be good forthem that bleed atthe Noſe ; which (no doubt) is by aſtri&i- 1 
on and cooling of the Spirits. .2xere, if the Stqpe taken out of the T oads 
Head, be not of the like virtue, for the Toad lovetti Shade and Coolnefs. 
Light may be taken from the Experiment of the Horſe-rooth Ring, and the | 968. 
Garland of Ferwinckle, how that thoſe things which afſwage the ſtrife of the 
Spirits, do help diſcaſes, contrary tothe Intention defired ; for inth- curing | 
I the Crimp, the Intention is to relax the Sincws ; burtheconrraftion ke 
the Spirits, that they ſtrive leſs, is the beſthelp: So to procure caſic Tra. 
vails of Women, the .ntention is to bring down the Childe ; but the help is, 
to ſtay the coming down too faſt ; whereunto they lay the Toad-flonelike- 
wiſe helpeth. So in Pe{/ilent Feyers, the Intention is to expel the }nfeRion by 
: Sweat and Evaporation ; but the beſt meansto doit, is by Nitre, Diaſcordium, 
and othcrcool things, which do fora time arreſt the Expullſioh, till Nature 
can do it more quictly. For as one faith prettily, /n the quenching of the flame | 
| of « Peſtilent Ague, N ature i like People that come to quench the Fire of an Houſe ; 
which are ſobuſie, 4s one of thein letteth avother. Surely it is an excellent Axiome, 
and of manifold uſe, that whaiſocyer appeaſerh the contention of Spirits 
furthereth their aQion. E*: 969, 
The Writers of Natural Magick commend the wearing of the ſpoil of 
2 Snake, for pre'erving of Health. Idoubr it is but a conceit ; for thatthe 
Snake is thought to renew her youth by caſting her ſpoil. They might as 
well rake the Beak of an Eagle, orapicce of a Harts-horn, becauſe thoſe 
.rencw. 
It hath been anciently received, (for Pericles the Mthenien uſed it) and | 970. 
it is yet in uſe, to wear little Bladders of Quick-ſilyer, or Tabletsof Arſe- 
nick, as preſervatives again the Plague : Not, asthey conceive, for any 
comfort they yield tothe Spirits ; bur for thar being poylons themſelves, 


they draw the venome to them from the 5pirits. 
—Þ.4 Vide | 
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Vide the Experiment: 95, 96, and 97. touching the {everal Symparhies and 
\eAntipathies for Medicinal uſe. 

It is ſaid, that the Guts orSkin of a Woolf being 3pplicd to the Belly 
do cure the Colick. Iris true, that the W oolf.is a Bcaſt of great Edacity and 
Digeſtion; and ſoit miay be the parts of him comfort the Bowels. 

We ſec Scare-croFs are ſet up to keep Birds from Corn and Fruit. Ir is 
reported by ſome, that the Head of a Wool', whole, dried and hanged upin 
a Deye-houſe, will ſcare away Vermin, ſuch as are Weeſils, Pole-cars, and the 
like. . It may be the Head of a Dog will do as much for thoſe Vermin with 
us, know Dogs better then Wolves. | 

... : TacBrains of ſome Creatures, (when their Heads arc roſted) taken in 
Wine, - are ſaid ro trengthen the Memory ; as the Brains of Hares, Brains of 
Hens, Brains of Decr, &c. And itſ{cemeth to be incident to the Brains of 
choſe Creatures that are fearful, 

The Oyntment that Witches uſe, is reported to be madeof the Far of 
Ghildren digged out of their Graves; of the Juices of Small:ge, W oolf- 
bane, and Cinquefoil, mingled with the Mcal of Fine Wheat. Bur I ſuppoſe, 
that the Soporiferous Medicines are likeſt ro do it ; which are Henbane, Hem- 
lock, Mandrake, Moonſhade, Tobacco, Opium, Saffron, Poplar-leaves, &c. 

+ It is reported by ſome, that the affeions of Beaſts when they are in 
fttretgth do add ſome virtue unto inanimate things : As that the Skin of 4 
Shcep devoured by a Woolt movyeth itching ; that aſtone bitten by aDog in 
arger, being thrown at him, drupk in Powder provoketh Choler. 

It hath been obſerved, thatthedict of Women with Childe, doth work 
much nponthe Infant. As if the Mother eat Quinces much, and Coriander- 
ſeed (the nature of both gyhich, is to repreſs and ſtay yapors that aſcendto 
the Brain) it will make the Childe ingenious : Andon the contrary fide, if 
the Mother cat (much) Onions or Beans, or ſuch vyaporous food, or drink 
Wine or ſtrong drink jmmoderately, or faſt mach, or be given to much 
muling, (all which ſend.or draw vapors to the Head) it indangereth the 
Childc to become Lunatick, or of imperfeA memory : And Imake the ſame 
judgment of Tobacco often taken by the Mother. 

The Writers of Natural Magick report, that the Heart of an Ape worn 
near the Heart, comforteth the Heart, and increaſeth audacity. I: is true, that 
the Apeis a merry and bold Beaſt. And that the ſamc Heartlikewiſe of an Ape 


applicd to the Neck or Head, helpeth the Wit, and is good for the Falling | 


ſickneſs. The Ape alſo is a witty Beaſt, and hath a dry Brain ; which may 
be ſome cauſe of attenuation of Vapors in the Head. Yet it is ſaid to move 
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| Dreams alſo. It may be the Heart of a Man would do more, but that it is 


more again(t Mens mindesto uſe it except it be in ſuch as wear the Reliques 
of Saints, 
| The Fleſh of a Hedghog dreſſed and eaten, is ſaid to be a great dryer. 
It is true, that the Juice of a Hedghog mult needs be harſh and dry, becauſe 
it putteth forth ſo many Prickles: For Plants alſo that arefullof Prickles are 
generally dry ; as Bryars, Thorns, Barberries. And therefore the afhes of a 
Hedghog are ſaid to bea great deſiccative of Fiſtula's. | | 
Mummy hath great force in ſtanching of Blood; which as it may be 
aſcribed ro the mixture of Balmsthat are Glutenous , (o it may alſo partake | 
of 2 ſecret propriety, in that the Blood drawceh Mans ficſh. And itis ap- 
proved, thatthe Moſs which groweth upon the Scull of a Dead Man uaburied 
will ſtanch Blood potently. And ſo do the dregs or powder of Blood, ſevered | 
from the Watcr and dricd, | 
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| with the Lungs, (if it cometh nearthe Body) and erodeth them; Whereof 
the cauſe is conceived to be aquality it hath of .heating the Breath and Spi- 


| bark, and flie at him. | 


| 
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the Shell, and making the Juice thar putteth forth the Feathers afterwards 
more penurious, And itmay be, theanointing of the Eggs will be as cffeQu. 
[al as the anointing of the Body. Of which, Vide the Experiment 93 

It is reported, that the White of an Egg or Blood mingled wich Salt- 
water, doth gather theſaltneſs, and maketh the water ſweeter. - This inay be 
[by Adheſion ; as in the Sixth Experiment of Clarification. It may bealſo, that 
Blood, and the White of an Egg, (which is the matter of a Living Creature) 
have ſome Sympathy with Salt ; for all Life, hath a Sympachy with Sat. 
We (ce that Salt laid to a cut finger, healet1it; fo, as it ſcemerh, Salt draw- 
eth Blood, as well as Blood draweth Salt. | 
It hath been anciently reccived, that the Sca-Hare hath an antipathy 


rits5 as Cantbartdes have upon the watry parts of the Body, as Urine and Hy« 
dropical Water. Andit is a good rule, That whatſoever hath an operation, 


thoſe parts wherein that kinde of matter abounderh. | 

Generally that which is Dead, or Corrupted, or Excerned, hath aniipa- 
thy with the ſame thing when it is alive, andawhea itis ſound, and with thoſe 
parts which do excern : As a Carcaſs of Man is moſt infeious and odious to 
Man, a Carrion of an Hotſe to an Horſe, &c. Purulent matter of Wounds 
ang Ulcers, Carbuneles, Pox, Scabs, Leprofie, toſound Fleſh; and the Ex- 
crements of eyery Species to that Creature that excerneth them, But the 
Excrements are leſs pernicious then the corruptions. \ 5; 
It is a common experience, That Dogs know the Dog-killer; when as 
in times of Infe tion ſome pety fellow is ſent out to kill the Dogs ;: and that 
though they have never ſeen him before, yer they will all come forth, and 


The Relations touching the Force of Imagination, and the Seccet Iaſtins 
of Nature, are ſo uncertain, as they require a great deal of Examination ere: 
we conclude upon them. I'would have itfirſt chroughly inquired, whether 
there be any ſecret paſſages of Sympathy berween Perſons of near Blood ; as 
Parents, Children, Brothers, Siſters, Nurſe-children, Hwbands, Wives, @c. There 
be many reports in H:/tory, that upon the death of Perſons of ſuck nearneſs, 
Men have had an inward feeling of it. I my ſelf remember, that being in 
Pari, and my Father dying in Londos, twoor three days before my Fathers 
death, I had a dream, which Itoldto divers Engli/b Gentlemen, that my Fa- 
thers Houle in the Countrey was Plaiſtercd all over with Black Mortar. There 
is an Opinion abroad, (whether idle, orno I cannot ſay) That loving and 
kinde Husbands have a ſenſe of their Wives breeding Childe by ſome acci- 
dentin their own Body. -- £3] 

Next to thoſe that are near in Blood, there may be the like paſſage and 
inſtints of Nature between great Friends and Enemies. And ſometimes che 
revealing is unto another perſon, and notto the party himſelf. I remember 
Philippus Cominew (2 grave Writer) reporteth, That the Archbiſhop of Vieens 


was {lain at the Battel of Gra»ſon againſt the S'witzzers, Some tryalalſo would 


| be made, whether PaQ or Agreement do any thing 3 asif 9wo Friends ſhould | 


upon cettain kindes of Matters, chat in Mans Body worketh moſt upon!) 


(a Reverend Prelat) ſaid (one day) after Maſs to King Zewi the Eleventh of | 
| France, Sir, Tour Mortal Enemy is dead; what time, Charles Duks of Bargundy | 


| Tr hath been practiſed to make White SwalaWs, by anointing of the Eggs | 981, 
with Oyl. Which effe& may be produced by the ftopping of the Pores of |' 


| 


| 


agree, That ſuch a day in cycry Week, they being in far diſtant places, 


___ ſhould/' 
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ſhould pray one for another, or ſhould put on a Ring or Tibler one for an- 
| others ſake; whether, if one of them ſhould break their Vow and Promile, 
| the other ſhould have any fecling of it in abſence. | : 
| 988. If there be any force in Imaginations and AﬀeRions of lingular Per. 
ſons, it is probable the force is much more inthe Joynr-Imaginations and 
| Aﬀettions of Multitudes ; as if a victory ſhould be won or loſt in remote} 
parts, Whether isthere not ſome ſenſe thereof inthe people whom it coh- 
-cerneth, becauſc of the great joy orgriet that many men are poſleſſed with 
[at once } Paws Duintw, atthe yery time when that memorable victory was 
won by the Chriſtians againſt the Turks, atthe Naval Battel of Lepanr, being' 
.then hearing of Caulcs in the Conliſtory, brake oft ſuddenly, and ſaid to 
| thoſe about him, [r # now more then time We ſhould give thanks to God for the great 
| Fiftory he hath granted #s againſt the Turks, _ Itis true, that Victory hada Sympa- 
thy with his Spirit, for itwas meerly his workro conclude the League: It 
|-may be that Revelation was Divine. But what ſhall we fay then to a number 
.of t xamples amongſt the Grecians and Romans, where the People being in 
| Theatres at Plays, have had news of ViRtorics and Orcrthrows lome few 
| days, before. any Meſſenger could come ? 
| | It is true, that that may hold in theſe things which is the general Root 
4 | of Superſtition; namely, that men obſcrye when things hit, and not when 
|.e:ey miſs, and commit to Memory the one, and forget and paſs over the 
1-other. But touching Divination and the miſgiving of Mindes, we ſhall 
| fpeak more when we handle in general the Nature of Mindes, and Souls, and 
| 1] Spirits.” | : 
| 939, |. .: We having given formerly fome Rules of Imagination, and touching 
| the fortifying of the ſame ; we have ſet down alſo fome few Inſtances and 
DircRions of the force of Imagination upon Beaſts, Birds, &c. upon Plants, 
| and upon 1nanimare Bodies : Wherein youmuſt ſtill obſerve, that your T ryals 
| be upor Subtil and Light Motions, and not the contrary; for you will 
| 
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ſoonerby Imagination bind a Bird from Singing then from Eating or Flying; 
and I leayc it to every man to chuſe Experiments which himſelf thinketh 
| moſt epmmodious, giving now but a few Examples of every of the three 
kindes. - F ls 
999. Uſe ſome Imaginant ( obſerving the Xules formerly preſcribed ) for 
binding of. a Bird from fipging, and thelike of a Dog from barking. -Try 
| alſo the Imaginationof ſome, whom you ſhall accommodate with things to 
| fortific it in Cock-fights, to make one Cock more hardy, and the other 
morccowardly. It would bertricdalfoin flying of Hawks, or in courſing 
of a Deeror Hart with Grey-hounds, crin Horſe-races, and the like com- 
parative Motions; for you may ſooner by Imagination, quicken or ſlack a 
motion, then raiſe or ccaſe it; as itis caſier to make a Dog go ſlower, then 
| to make him ſtand {til], that he may. notrun. IF, 
091. In Plans alſo you naay try the force of Imagination upon the lighter 
fort of Motions; as upon the ſudden fading or lively coming upot Herbs , 
or upon their bending one way or other, orupontheir clolingand open- 
ing, &c. . 
992, : For Inanimate things, you may try the force of Imagination upon ſtay- 
| ing the working of Beer, when the Barm isput in; or upon the coming of 
Butter or Cheeſe, after the Churning, or the Rennet be pur in. 

993. Iris an ancient Tradition, every where alleaged, for example of ſecret 
| Proprieties and Influxes, That the Torpedo Marina, if it be touched with a 
long ſtick, doch Kupefic the hand of him that couchethir, It is one degree'of 
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working at diſtance, tv work by the continuarce of a fit Medium; as Sound | 
will be conveyed to the Ear by ſtriking upon a Boys:tring, if the Horn of the | 
Bow be held to the Ear. bi DD 

The Writcrs of Natural Magick do attribute much to the Virtues that 994. 
comefrom the parts of Living Creatnres, ſoas they betaken from them, the 
Creatures remaining ſtill alive; as if the Creature ſtill living did infuſe fome . | 
immateriate Virtue and Vigor into the part ſ:vercd. . Somuch may betrue, | 
that any part taken from a Living Creature newly f]:in, may be of greater 
force, then if it were taken from the like Creature dying of itſelf; becaul: | 
it is fuller of Spirit. | | | 

'Tryal would be made of the like parts of Individuals in Plants and 995. [ 
| Living Creatures ; asto cut off a Stock of a Tree, and to Jay that wich you 
cut off to putrefie, to ſee whether jt will decay the reſt of the Srock; orif 
you ſhould cur off part of the Tail, or Leg of aDog, or a Car, and lay ir ro | 
putrehe, ro ſce whether it wili feſter, or keep from healing, the part which 
remaineth. | | 

It is reccived, that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear a Ring or | 996. | 
| a Bracelet of the Hair of the party beloved. But that may beby the excuing | 
of the Imagination; and perhaps a Glove, or other like Favor, may as well 


doit. 


The Sympathy of Individuals that have bcenentire, or haye WY 997. 
is of all others, the moſt incredible ; yetaccording unto our faithful manner 
of Examination of Nature, we will make ſome lirtle mention of it. Thetaking | 
away of Warts, by rubbing them with ſomewhat thar afterwards is put to 
waſte and conſume, is a common Experiment; and i do apprehend it the 
cather, becauſe of mine own experience. I had from my Childhood a Wart 
upon one of my Fingers; afterwards, when I was about ſixteen yeats old, | 
being then at Paris, there grew upon both my hands anumber of Warts (at 
leaſt an hundred) ina moneths ſpace. The Engliſh Ambaſſaders Lady, who 
wasa Woman far from Supcrltition, told me one day ſhe would help me a- 
| way with my Warts, Whercupon ſhegor a piece of Lard with theskin on, 

and rubbed the Warts all over with the fat fide, and amongſt the reft that 
| Wart which Ihad from my Childhood ; then fhe nailed the piece of Latd, 
with the fat cowards the Sun, upon apoſt of her Chamber. window, which 
was tothe South. The ſacceſs was, that within five weeks ſpace all the Warts 
went quite away, and that Wart which I had ſolong endured, for company. 
But at the reſt I did little marvel, becauſe they camein aſhort time, and might 
goaway ina ſhort time again; but the going of that which had ſtaid ſo long 
doth yet ſtick with me. They ſay the like is done by rubbing of Warts with 
a green Elder-ſtick, and then burying theſtick tororin muck; ' It would be 
tried with Corns and Wens, and ſuch other Excreſcences : I would have it 
alſo tried with ſome parts of Living Creatures that are neareſt thenature of 
Fxcreſcences ; as the Combs of Cocks, the Spurs of Cocks, the Horns of | | 
Beaſts, &c. and I would have ittried both ways; both by rubbing thoſe parts 
with Lard or Elder as before; and by cutting off ſome piece of thoſe parts, 
and laying it to conſume, ro'fee whether it will work any effe@ rowards the 
| Conſumption of thar part which was otice joyned with ir. 

It is conſtantly received andavouched, that the anointing of the Wea» | 0g 
pon that maketh the Wound, will heal the Wound it felf.In this Experiment, 
upon the relation of men of credit, (though my ſelf, as yer, am not fully 
{ inclined to believe ir) you ſhall notc the Poings following. Firſt, the Oynt- 


ment wherewirh this is done, is made of divers Ingredients 3 whereof the 
firangeſt | 
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ſtrangeſt and hardcſtto ccme by, arethc Moſs upon the Skull of a dead Man | 
| | unburied, and the Fats of a Boar, an.ca Bear killed inthe aQtof generation. | 
| Theſe two laſt] could calily tnſpeto be precribed as aſtartling hole, that | 
it the Experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that the Beaſts were not | 
killed in the duetime; foras for ihe Moſs, it is ccrtain there is great quan- | 
tity of itin Jreland, upon ſlain Bodies laid on heaps unburied. The other In- 
gredicnts are the Blood-ſtoncin Powder, andſome other things which ſeem 
| to have avirtueto itanch blood, as allo the Moſs hath. And the deſcription 
| of the whole Oyntmcentis to be found in the Chymical Diſpenſatory of Crollizs. 
| | Secondly, "The ſame Kinde of Oynment :pplied to the hurt it elf, worketh 
not theeffc, but onely applicd tothe weapon. Thirdly, (which Ilike well) 
E they do not obſerve the confeCting of the Oyntment under any certain Con- 
| ſtellation ; which commonly is the excuſe of Magical Medicines when they 
fail, that thcy were not made underafit bgure of Heayen, Fourthly, ir may 
be applied tothe Weapon, though the party hurt be at great diſtance. Fitth- 
ly, it ſeemeth the Imagination of the party to be cured is not needful to con- 
cur, for it may be done without the knowledge of the party wounded : 
And thus much hath been tried, that the Oyntment (for Experiments (akc) 
hath been wiped off the Weapon without the knowledge of the party hurt, 
and preſently the party hurt hath been in great rage of pain, till the weapon 
| was rcanointed, Sixthly, it is affirmed, That if you cannot get the weapon, 
yer if you put an Inſtrument of Iron or Wood, reſembling the weapon 
into the Wound, whercby it bleedeth, the anointing of that Initrument will 
ſerve and work the effet, This I doubt ſhould be a device to keep this 
{trange form of Cure in requeſt and uſe, becauſe many times you cannot 
comeby the Weapon it ſelf. Seventhly, the Wound muſt be at firſt waſhed 
clean with White-wine, or the parties own Water, and then bound up cloſe 
in fine Linnen, and no more dreſſing renewedtill it be whole. Eighthly, the 
Sword it ſelf muſt be wrapped up cloſe as far as the Oyntment goeth,' that ir 
take no wind, Ninthly, the Oyntment, if you wipe it off from the Sword 
and keepit, wil ſerve again,andrather increaſe in vertne then diminiſh, Tenth- 
| ly, it will cure infar ſhorter time, then Oyntments of Wounds commonly do, 
Laſlly, it will care a Beaſt as well asa Man ; which I like beſt of all the reſt, 
becaule it ſubjeerhthe matter to an cafic tryal, 


—= 


999. | 
Experiment I Would have Men know, that though Ireprehend theeaſie paſſing over of 


em rd | 4 the caules of things, by aſcribing them to ſecret and hidden virtucs and 
Secre:Proprie-| proprieties (for this hath arreſted and laid aſleep all true Inquiry and Indica- 
mn tions 3) yetl do not underſtand, but thatin the praQiical part of knowledge 

uch will be left to Experience and Probation, whereunto [ndication cannot 
ſo fully reach ; and this is not onely in Ppecie, but in Individue. So in Phyſick, 
if you willcure the Jaundies, it is not enough to lay, that the Medicine muſt 
not be cooling, forthat willhinder the opening which the diſcaſe requireth; 
that it mult.not be hot, for that will exaſperate Choler; that it mutt go to 
the Gall, for there is the obſtruction which cauſeth the diſeaſe, &c. But you 
| muſt receive from Expericuce, that Powder of Chamepyri, or the like, drunk 
in Beer, is good for the Jaundies. SO again, a wiſe Phyſician doth not continue 
tillthe lame Medicine to a Patient, but he will vary, if the firſt Medicine 
doth not apparently ſucceed; for of thoſe Remedies that are good for the 
Tanndies, Stone, Agnes, &c. that will do good in one Body, which will not 
do good in another, according to the correlpondence the Medicine hath to | 
the Individual Body. 
| | | | The | 
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He delight which Men have in Popularity, Fame, Honor, Submifien, and | 
T Sabjefties of other Mens Mindes, Wilt, or Afe®iont (alrhough theſe things | 
may be deſired for other ends) ſeemeth to be thing in ir ſelf, withour con- | 
templation of conſequence, grateful, and agreeable to the Nature of Man. 


This thing (ſurely) is not without ſome ſignification, as if all Spirits and Spiele 


Souls of Men came fotth our of one Divint Limbs ; elſe, why be Men fo 
much affe&ed with that which others think or ſay ? The beſt tempet of 
Mindes, deſiteth good Name and true Honor 3 the lightcr, Popularity and 
Applaiiſe ; the mote depraved, Subjeion atid Tyranny ; a$is ſeen in great 
Conquerors arid Troublers of the World; and yet morein Arch-Herencks, 
for the introducing of new Dodtines, is likewiſe anaffeQation of Tytanny 
oyet the Underſtanding and Beliefs of Men; 
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the Nouriſhment, 91. Several inſtances 
thereof $9, 9O, 91 
Aches in Mens Bodies foreſhew rain, 176 
Egypt ſcarce hath avy rain, 161, Egypri- 
an conſerving of bodies, 163, Their 
Mummies it1d, 
Equinottial more tolerable for heat, then 


Eruptions thereof, cauſe Sounds, ibid, 
Air not always neceſſary to Sounds, 


36 
eAlir excluded in ſome Bodies, prohubiteth 
putrefattion, 75, In ſome cauſeth it, 


_— — 


— 


76. The cauſes of each, 1bud, Air com- 
preſſed and blown, probibuteth putre- 
fattion 77 
Airs wholeſome, how found ont, 164, The 
patrefattion of air, to be diſcerned a- 
forehand,173, Airs good torecover Con 


doors, how procured ibid, 
Air and Fire, foreſhew winds 27 
Air, 21. The cauſes of beat, and cold in it, 

ibid. Hath ſome degree of light 38 it, 


ibid, 
Air poyſoned by art 203 
Al. chymiſt s 71 
Alexanders Body preſerved till Ceſars time, 
IG3 
Aliments changed good 18 


Alleys cloſe gravelled , what they bring 
forth 117 
1K Night 83 


the Zones, 87. Three cauſes thereof 


ibid, 
Z&:biopes 87 
A.:na 165 


AﬀeFtation of Tyranny over Mens un- 
-derſtaudings and beliefs 213 
Aﬀeftions of Be.ifts 14,preſſed upon mant- 
mate things 214 
Agarick 116, 131 
eAir turned into Water,6, By four ſeve- 
ral ways, iid. Inftances tending there. 
to, 20, 2i. Converted into 4 denſe 
body, a rarity inVatnre, 7. Hath an 
antipathy with tangible bodies, 21, 
Converted tato water by repercuſiion 
fron hard bodies, ibid, Air turned into 
water by the ſame- means that Ice, ibid, 
Congealing of air, 80, Air condenſed 


into wers b; 156 | 


Almond Eatter for nouriſhing ſich bodies 


better then Cullres 13 
Alterations of bodies ] 
Altering the colonrs of Hairs and Feathers 

i183 
Amber ſmell 203 


Anger, «50. The impreſiion thereof, 151. 
Canſeth the eyes to look red; 189, The 
cauſe ibid, 

Animate and inanimate,whereinthey differ, 


125 
Annhilation, not poſuible in Nature 28 
A nointing of the Weapon 213 
Annual Herbs 120 
Antonius b#s genins weak, before Auguſtus, 
204 


Antipathy and Sympathy, 25, Of Plants, 


I01, 102, 103» lo, 105, Inſtances of 
V A n- 


— _ eee. 


Atr pent the cauſe of Sounds, 32,33, 34. 


/ 


ſumptions, 204, Air bealthful within 
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Atipathy in other kindes, 209, 210, 
211,212,213, Aatipathy between ene- 


mies in abſence ib, 
Appetite of continuation in liquid bodies 
| wt m ; 6 


Appetite in the ſtomach, 176, what qualt- 
ties prov.ke it, ibid, Fogr cauſes web | 
16d. 

Apple incloſed in VV ax for Speedy ripening, 
70,71, Hanged in ſmoak, i019, Covered 

in Lime and Aſhes, ibid. (overed with 
{Crabs and Onions, ib; Apple in Hay, and 
Straw, ivid, In a cloſe box, ibid. Apple 
rolled, ib. Apple 1npart cut, beſmeared 
with ſack ibid. 
Apple-cions grafted on the ſtock of a { ole- 
wort 97 
Apple=trees, ſome of them bring forth a 
ſweee Moſs 114 
Aqua »fortis difſſc/ving 170% 166 
eArchbiſhp of Viinua ks revelation to 
Lewis th: Eleventh 211 
Arrows with wooder-heads ſharpned, pierce 
wood ſooner, then with iron heads 146 
Artichokes made leſs prickly 98 
Art of memory 27 
Aſhes in a veſſel, will not admit equal quan- 
tity of water, as in the veſſel empty. 10 


Aſhes anexcellent compoſt 123 
AF cauſeth eaſie death 132 


Aſfemilation in bodies tnatimate, 24. 1» 
vegetables ond . ".8#.. 59; 179 
Aſtriftion prehibiteth putrefaftion 75 
Attr:fion by [militude of ſubſtance 148, 
191 

Audibles miugle in the medium, which vige 
bles do not, 53, T he canſe thereof. 1bid, 
Several Conſents of audibles and wvſibles, 
$,50.. Several D:ſſerts of them,6c,61, 


| Audibles and V:ſibles 2C4 

Authority ſtrengt hneth Imagination 206 
B. 

115 


B Ag growing in the fields 
Barrl empty knocked, ſaid to prove a 

Diapaſonto the ſame Barrel full 45 
Barrenneſ, s of Trees, the cauſe I' 00 
Bafil rurned into VVilde T hyme IIn 
Bafilisk 202 
Bathing the body, 156. VVould net be 


 healthfal for ws, if it were in uſe, ibid. | 


. For the Turks good iÞ, 
Baring in the womb , in ſome creatures 
longer, w# ſome ſhorter I59 
Beaſts do not imitate Mans ſpeech a5 B rds 
do,55. The canſe,tbic, Beaſts commus- 
nicatingtn ſpecies with one another,138, 


Likewiſe ſome Birds,ibid, Beaſts in their 


_ —_— 


kindes, Iiſſer then Fiſhes, 194, Greater 
then Birds, the cauſe Ibics 
BeaFts that yield the taflt or wirtmeof the 
the Herb they feed on I 04 
Braſts foreſhew Rin I75 
Capon. Bier, how made,1:. A very nourſhe 
ing drink 3bid, 
B:es humming an unequal foynd 43 
Birds have another manrer in their quith- 
ning, then Meu or Bciſts, 25, Birds 


other,13e, Swiftcr in motion then Beaſts, 


leſſer then B-aſts or Fiſhes, 184. The 
cauſe,ibid, Imitate Mans ſpeech, which 
Bex$t; do not, 55. The cauſe itid, 
B.rth of livizg creatwres  7L 


Black the beſt colour in Plumbs Icg 

| Blecyarqes infefbions 202 
| Bleeding of the body, at the approach cf the 
murtherer 207 
B'ood, five means of ftanching it 18 
Blood draweth ſalt 211 
Blood of the Cuttle-fiſh + 156 
Blood. tone 210 
Blows and bruiſes induce ſmelling, 127, The 

| cauſe ibid, 


| Bluſhing cauſeth redneſs in the ear, not in 
theeyes, as arger dith, 1*9, The cauſe 

of each - Ibid. 
Boaring an hole through a Tree, helpeth it 


Body brittle flrucken, 3. Bodies natural 
moſt of them have an appetite of «dnit- 
tirg others into them, 169, Except fl..me, 
1bid. Beates nnperfe ily mix 178 

Bodies in nature that give 1.0 ſounds, and 
that give ſounds 32, 33, 34 

Bodies, to which, VVineu burtful, and to 
»h.ch, good 153 

Bodies corferved 8 lorg time 162, 163 

| Boldneſs ard 1nd; ſiry, the power of them in 


crvil buſineſs IgC, 203 
Boletus IJ1 
Bolus Arment's 147 


Banes, 141,1«7, The meft ſerſible of cold, 
141. In what Fiſhes zone, 157, One in 


the Heart of a Stag ib, 

Brling eayſeth Grains to ſwell #n difference 
? 

| ws, 


Br acelets worn which ccmfort the ſpirits, 
419. 1 heir three ſeveral operations,ibid, 
B rains of [ome Berff: ſirengthenthe memory, 


210 

Brainincreaſed inthe Full Moog Ig2 
Braſs: ſanative of wonrds Ic6G 
f B-eſ -plates cw age ſmelling I 8 
ePreath keld, helpeth hearixg, 62, The cauſe 
ibid, 

Bryer, 
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Communicating in ſpecies with one an= | 


ibid, ” The caſe, ibid. In their kindes, | 
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| Citron grafted on a Quince 
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contained in theſe Centuries. 


Bryer.buſh 117 
Bringing forth many at 4a birth, and but one, 

16c. The cauſe of each ibid, 
B'rning-gloſſes rare 34 
Burning ſome Vegetables upon the ground, 


enricheth it 122 

Borageeleaf infuſed a 
C, 

(4 growing oa the ſide of adradTree 

Calamitas -- 


Candles of ſeveral mixtures, %2. Of ſeveral 
wick:, 83, Laid inBran for liſting ibid, 
Can:harides, whereſoever applied, aff ett the 
Bladder, 25,211. The Flies Cantha- 
rides, 153. Of what ſubſtance they are 


red ib1d, 
Carrying of forergn Roots ſ.ife 128 
 Caſfia ibid, 


Cafting of the kin or ſhell, 154, T he crea- 


tures that caſt ether idid, 
Caterpillars 153 
Cements that grow hard 183 


Chalk, a good compoſt, 122,122, Good for 
Paſture, as well as for Arable 11d, 
Chameleans, So. T heir nouriſhment, 1vid, 
Al fond Tradition of them ibid, 
Chamelotted Paper 156 
Change in Medicines and Aliments good, 
18, The cauſe why ibid, 


| (harcoal vapor in a cloſe room, mortal 202 


205 
164 


Charms 
Cheap fuel 


Children born in the ſeventh moneth, vital, 


in theeighth, not, 78. The cauſe why, 
ibid, * Over-much nouriſhment, ul for 
children, ibid, Dry nouriſhment, hurt- 
ful, ibid, Nouriſhment of an opening 
nature,good for them, ibid. Sitting much, 
hurtful for them, ibid. Cold things, 
hartfal, ibid. Long ſucking, hurtful, 


161d, 

Chineſes 71 

| Crows over-rule the Stock, 93. Maſt be 
ſuperior to it, 99, Cons reprafted 97 


Cinnamon, 128, The Proprieties of that 
Tree ibid, 
110 
Clammy Bodies 6.4, 65 
water runumg ibid. 
Clarification of Liquors, 67. Three canſes 
thereof, ibid, v0. Clarification of them 
by Separation, ibid, By even diſtribution 
of the Spirits, ibid, By Refining the Spi- 
rit, ibid. Several inſtances of Clarifica- 


Clarifying of Liquors by Adheſion, 2. Of 


t10s, ibid, 68, (larification of Druks, 


Pe EET 
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C fee, a Berry mahing Drink 19 Turky 


153 


wid, 69, Of Wine 137: 
| Clarification 16- 
Cloves, attrattive of water 21 
Coaſting of Plants G9 


Cold, 19. Produtlinn of it, a wery able | 


work, i'd, Seven means to produce 1, 
tbid, 20, Primum Fiigidam, the Earch, 
19. Tranſurve into Bodies adjacent, as 
well as Heat, 151d, All tangible bodies 
of themſelves, cold, ibid, Denjity, canſe 
of cold, ibid. Quick, ſpirit 1n a cold body, 
ncreaſeth cold, ihid. 25. ( haſing away 
of the warm ſpirits, increaſe of cold, 1). 
Exhaling of the warm ſpirits, doth the 
like, ibid. Cold prohibuteth Putrefattie 
on, 75. Irritateth Flame 82 
Cold having mortified any part, how to help 


it ICO - 


Coleworts furthered inthir growth by Sea 
weed, 96, By being warered with Salt- 
water, 98, Hurt Neighbor Plants 101 


Colich cured by application of woolf's. guts | 


21]Q 
(ollignation 73 
Cologuintida 202 
Colrration of Flowers, 105, (olours of 


Flowers different from the ſame Seed , 
Io9, Colonrs of Herbs ibid, 
Colours vaniſh not by degrees, as Sounds do, 
51. The cauſes thereof, ibid, Colors of 
Metal Orient in their diſſolutions, 64, 
T he cauſes ibid, 
comforting of the Spirits of Men by ſeveral 
things '209 
Compoſts torurich ground, 123, 124, 
The ordering of them for ſeveral grounds, 
222, Six kindes of them 101d, 
Componnd fruits, 100, How they may be 
made ibid, 
Compreſſion in ſolid bodies, 2, Canſe of all 
violent motion, ?, Ndt hitherto inquired, 
ibid. worketh firſt in round, then in pro- 
greſs, ibid. Eaſily diſcernable in Liquors, 
in ſolid bodies not, ibid, Compreſſion in a 
brittle body, ibid. In Powder, in Shot, 
ibid, To a preternatural extent, 16, In 


Sounds, ib. Compreſſion of Liquors 187 
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Conceftion, 179, The word leſs refrained | 


then formerly, ibid, Not the work, of 
Heat alone, ibid» The two periods of ut 


ibid, 

Concords in Muſick 3O 
Concretion of Bodies, 191, Diſſolved bythe 
coxtrary ibid, 
Condenſing Medicines to relieve the Spirits 
155 

Condenſing of Air snto weight 156 
WV 2 Cone 
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A T able of the chief Matters 
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Conpgealieg of Air 80 1 
Conſervition of Bodies long time, 162, 163, 

T he cauſes and helps thereof ibid, 
Conſervation of Bodies in Quick-filver 168 
Con/itence of Bodies I 80 
Conſumptions in what Airs recovered 24 


Contiguous things their- operations 201 

Coppice-woods haſt zed 93 
oral 126, 165 | 

No ( ore in Fruits IIO 


Corn changed by ſowing often in the ſame 
ground, 111, Changed into a baſer kinde 
by the ſterility of the year, ibid, The 
Diſeaſes thereof, 136, The remedy of 
the Diſcaſes, ibid, 137. Choice of the 
beſt Corn ibid, 

Corruptions 73 

Court of Vulcan, near Puteoli 165 


| Cramp, 211,212. Twocures of it ibid, | 
Creatures moving after theſevering of the 


head, $8, Thecayſes thereof ibid, 
Cradity. 179 
Cryſtal in Caves, $1, Deſignationef atryal 

| for mcking of it ibid, 


| 


Cucumbers made to grow ſooner, gf, To 
bear two years, ibid, By ſteeping their 
Seeds in M.ik, prove more dainty, 98, 
Made more delicate by throwing in chaff 
when they are ſet, ibid. They exceedingly 
affett moiftmre,ibid. VV ill grow towards 
a pot of water, ibid, 

Cure by cuſtom, 17, Cantion to be uſed is 
diſeaſes counted incurable, bid, Care by 
exceſ;,ibid. T he canſe of it, ibid, (ure 
by motion of conſent , tbid, Phyſcians, 
how to make uſe of this motion ibid, 

Curioſities touching Plants, 107, 108, 109, 


_— 


| 


Diapaſon or number of Eight, rather 4 
thing received, then atrue computation, 


ibid. Half Notes of Neceſiny between 


the Uniſon and Diapaſon ibid, | 
Diet-d1t;hs, 19, Moſt troubleſome at firft 
ibid, 
Differences of Plants 121, 122 


Differences of ſeveral paſsions in matter 182 
Digging of the Earth healthful 2c3 
Diſcords in Mr ſick 30, 31 
Diſcaſes contrary to predifÞoſition, 17, What 
the Phyſician ts to do 1n ſuch caſes, ibid. 
D:ſeaſes infeftious, 65, Diſeaſes epide- 
mical 85 
Diſpleaſures ard pleaſmres of the ſenſes 145 
Diſpleaſure light, 151, The impreſcons 


thereof ibid, 
Diſſolution of Tron in Aq'1a-fortts 166 
Divination Natural 172 
Dogs know the Dog-kuller 211 
Double flowers 109, 11C | 
Down upon the leaves of Plants, 117, The 

virtueof ſuch leaves ibid, 
Drean s pleaſaut and prophetical procured 

by ſome ſmells 204 


Drizks,69. The maturation of them, ibid, 
How it uv wrought, ibid, Vherein it 
differeth from clarification, ibid, Degrees 
of Maturation 1n ſeveral Liqnors, ibid, 


Maturation by i«forcing the motions of | 


the Spirits, ibid, Quickning of drizkthat | 
i dead ibid, | 
Drowning of Metals 168, 169 


Drunken men,152, Their Sperm unfrmifal, 
I53, T hey are nunapt for voluntary mot. 
on, ibid, Imagine falſe thirgs as to the 
eje, ibid, DiStempered ſooner with ſmall 
draughts, then with great ibid, 

Drying the adventitions moiſture, prohibi- | 
teth putrefattion, 76, Mixture of dry 
things prohibits it ibid, | 

Dutlible Bodtes 181, 182 

Dalcoration of things, 137. Of Metals, 79, | 


I10 
C arled leaves in Plants : I 23 
Cutting Trees often, cauſeth their long laſt= 
ing 120 
Cuttles blood I56 
D, 
Amps from Mines 4nd Alinerals 203 | 


.F Day ſhowers, not ſo good for Fruits 4s 
8g ht. ſhowers 135 
Death without patn 232 
Decoftion maketh Lig4ors clearer, Inf upon 
thicker, 68. The canſe ibid, 


Of Frmts by ſeveral ways, 186. The 
canſes of them ibid, 
Dungs of Beaſts to inrich grounds, 122, 


Deer,159. T heir generativg ibid, 
Degererating of Plants, 110, 111, The ſe. | 


veral cauſes thereof ibid, | 
Democritus 203 ' 
Dejiccat ion 74 
Dew upon Hills better then upon Valleys 165 | 
Diamonds Corniſh 2 | 


D;apaſon, the ſweeteſt of Sounds, 30, The | 
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VV hich of them the beft ibid, 
Daft makethTrees fruitful 136 
Dwarfing of Trees I13 

E. 
Ar dargerom to be picked in yawning | 
| I40 
Early Flowers and Plants I19 


Earth and $.xd differ, 1, Earth Primum | 
t rigidum, 19. Infyfions in Earth,$2, The | 
effects thereof, itid, Cantions ro be uſed 


therein, ibid. Several inſtances thereof, 
ibid, 
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contained in theſe Centuries. 


— 


wid, Eartht: ken out of the Vaults will 
pat forth Herbs, 117. The nature of 
thoſe Herbs, iid, what Earth r.ken 
out of ſhady 4nd watry woods will put 
forth, ivid, Earth upon Earth, a good 
CompoFt, 127, Egrths gocd and bad, 
1:6. E:rths M:dicinol, 147, Earth 
taken near the River Nilus, 156, Earth 
pare, the healthfulleſt ſmell of all 2c3 
Ebbing ard lowing of the $:4 20 
Ecchoes, <6, Artificial Ecchoes not known, 
iid. Natura! Ecchoes where found, 1b . 
The diffcrences between the Concurrent 
Eccho ard Iterant, ibid, No Ecchofrom 
a Trunck, [tipped at one end, thid, The 
c:uſe, ibid. Eccho frum within a Well, 
ibid, #hether Ecchoes move in the [ame 
argle with the original S'nrds, hide 
Plarality of Ecchoes in oxeplace, ibid, 
Back-ecchoes, 110, Ecchoes return 
many words,58, Eccho upon Eccho, 167, 
168%, The | he betwixt an Honle, andau 
H:ll, 5%. Eccho will not return the Let- 
ter $, ibid, Difference of Ecchoes, ibic, 
Mixture of Ecchoes 1bid, 
Edible fleſh, and uct Edible,1 86. The cauſes 
of each ibid, 
Eggs, the yolks of them great nouriſhers,14. 
How to be red, ibid, Toly Conduceth 
mnre to the xouriſkment. white to the 
eneration of the Bird 25 
Eight, the (ſweeteſt Comord in Muſti.h 30 
Elder ſtick put to conſume, teketh away 


warts 213 
Eieelrim I695 
E le&trich Bodies ib1d, 

ICO 


E'm prafied 
E nf orciny a th1Kght p99 another, 204, [n- 
ftarce thereot, in a fzolers trick, 11d, 
T hree me.ins by whith it muſt be wrought 


204, -OF 

E ngl:ſhman hurt inthe Leg, hird to care 
I 66 

E wy 203,20. 
Epidemical D.ſeaſes 85 


Eſculent Pl;nti, 129, Eſfculent raw, 1bid, 
Having p ſed thefire, i.1d, Not Eſcu- 
lent at all 11d, 

E unuchs 1.42 

E v: rements &f living creatures {meliill, 177, 
I he canſe, 178, Some ſmell well, ibid, 
The cauſe,ihid, Moſt odrozes to a Creature 
of the ſume kinde 

Excreſcerces of Plants,112, 114, &c, Two 
t-yals for Evereſcerces, 116 Excreſcerces 
jojzed with Putrrefattrion 117 


\ Ex:rc:{e,66, In what Podtes buriful, ibid, - 


| 
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I tio be uſed with a ſparediety ibid, Br- 
x f::5 of exerciſe, ioid. Ewils of. exer- 


lm 


eee 
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much as friftions, 190, I hecinſe ibid. 

E ye of the Underſtanding, like the Eye of 
S:aſe 24 
The Eyes,198, Buh move one way, ivid. See 
berter one ex: ſhut, void Thecarſe, wid, 
why ſome ſee one thing doable, ibid. 
Pare-blinde men ſee beſt near-h.ind, ibid. 
The cauſe, iid, Old men at ſom: diſtance 

, 101d, 

E)es are offended by over-great L oht',109. 
By enterc hinge of Lrg ht and Dargnels on 
the ſudden, rod. By ſmall Pricts, 111, 
wax red in Anger, in Blyſking not, 1Hil, 
The cauſe of each, ibid. E ye re-pluced, 


ciſe, 1nd, Exerciſe tmping uateth nor ſ0 | 


hath recovered ſir nt d& 
E, 

Able of Hercu'es and Hylas 40 
Falling-ſickneſs, how helped 21C | 
Faſcination 20: | 

F at extratted out of fleſh I 3 

Fear, 149, 2CCl. The impreſsiens thereof 

I49, 150 


Feathers of Birds, why of ſuch fine colours, 
2, How the colour of them may be chaz.- 
ged, 24,25. Agechargah them 1+2 

Feathers burnt, ſuppreſs the Mother 1c, | 

Female and Male inPlants,126, The differ. | 
ences of Female and Mile 1a ſeveral li. 
ving creatures, 18s The canſes thereef 


loid, | 
Fetid ſmells 177,178 | 
Fibrows Bodtes 10!, 182 
Figs in the Spring, 96, Isdian Fig I 27 
Fignrabie, a1:d not Figurable Io 2 

I21 


Fipures of Plants | 
Figure: or T ropes 18 Muſick, have at agree. 
ment with t h: Figures of Rhetorick 21 
Fire Tanneth not as 1h: Syndoth 87, 88 
Fire aud hot water, heat dijſerently, 140. 
Fires ſubterrany Lo 
Fire and Air foreſhtw winds I 74 
Fiſh ef the Sea, put into freſh water 147,148 
Fiſhes foreſhew r«4n | I75 
Fiſhes greater then any Beſts, 184, The |} 
cauſe 1-49, | 
Fixation of Bodies 169 
Flame and Air mix not, $, Except in the 
Soirits of Vegetables,\vid, And of living 
creatares, ibid. Their wonderful effett; 
mixed, 9. Form of Flame would be Glo- 
bular, and not Pyramidal, ibid. F'Yould 
be a laſting Body, if not extinguiſhed by 
Atr, ibid, HMixeth not with Flame,tbid, 
Burns ſtronger on the ſides, then in the 
midſt, ibid, 15 irritated by the Air am- 
bitat, ikid, Opinion of the Peripateticks 


7 3 f | 
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- ibid, Numbers of their Leaves 


of the Element of Fire, ivid, Preyeth 
pon Oil,as Air upon VV ater,24, Taketh 
in no other body into it, b»t converteth it, 
I59, Flame cauſing water to riſe, 192, 
I lame, $1. Thecodntinuance of it accord- 
ing to (everal Bodies, ibid, Obſervation 
about going out of Flame, ibid, 62. Laſt- 
ing thereof, 1n Candl:s of ſeveral mix- 
tures, ibid, Of ſeveral VYicks,\i1d.87, 
Is (ondles laidin Brar, ibid. In Lawps, 
iid. VF here draweth the nour|ſhment 
far, ibid, In 4 Turretted Limp, toid, 
PYhereitv kept cloſe from Air,oz, Ace 
cording to the temper of the Ar, 1010.84, 
Irritited by cold 191d, 
F'e| diſſelved into Fit,139, Fleſh edable ayd 
wot edible, 186, T he carſes of each, bid, 
Horſes fleſh ſometimes ecten, ibid. Mans 
fleſh likewiſe, ib, EatenbyVVuches ib, 
Flies intxceſi, ſign of a Peitilential year, 
155, T he cauſe ibid, 
Flight: of Birds, the ſwiftefF motion, 139. 
Thecauſethereof ibid, 
Flint laid at the bottom of a Tree,hath help. 
ed the growth, 93, The cauſe ibid, 
Flowers ſmell beff whoſe Lraves ſmell not,86, 
Flowers growing amongſt the Corn, and no 
whe'e elſe, 10S, To have Flowers grow 
upon Trees, 102, To 1nduce colour into 
F/awers, \bid. Flowers double, 109, To 
make them ſo tn frunfyl Trees, ibid, 
Flowers, 121, All exquiſitely fgured , 
ibid, 
Flying in the Atr of a Bod) unequal, 167, 
Of a Body ſupported with Feathers 191 


Forming of parts in young Creatures 7 
#orreign Plants 118, r19 
| Fowls, VP ater-fowls foreſhew Rain I75 
Fragile Bodies, 180, The canſeof their fras 
gility ibid, 
French-masn hurt is the head, hard to cure 
106 

Fryer Bacons [114/jon 160 


Friftion, a furtherer of nouriſhment, 16. 
Maketh theparts morefreſhly, 190. The 
cauſe, ibid. Impinguateth more then 
Exerciſe, ibid. Toe canſe ibid, 

Frogs in exceſs, a /ign of a peſtulertial year, 
155. The cauſe 1b1d, 

Fruits, their maturation, 70, T he cauſes 
thereof, ibid. Several inſtances ther eof, 
ibid. 71, Th! dwulcoration thereof, by 
other means, 185, The ſeveral cauſes il. 


Frmit priched as it groweth,ripens ſoover, 96. | 


Fruit-tree grafted upon 4 wild tree, 97, 
Fruit dulcorated , by applying of Swines 
dung,98, The cauſe,ibid. Alſoby Ch:if 
and Swines dung mingled, ibid. Ezlarged 
by being covered with a Pot as it groweth, | 


A Table of thechicf Matters 


Clem 


Gravity, 10, Motion of Gravity,i\ 11,148 | 


ibid. Fruits componnd, 100, 101, Fruits 
of divers kindes upon one Tree," 07, F rats 
if divers ſhapes and figures, wid, ICS, 
Fruits with inſcriptions upon them, 1b'd, 
Fruits that arered within, 109, Frut: 
coming twice a year, 119, F-mit; made 
without core or ſtone, 110. Frants that 
h.wve jwyces fit for drinks 130. Hnfit, nnd, 
The canſe of each ibid, Fraits ſweet before 
they beripe,132 hich never ſweeten, 01d, 
Fruit bl ffs 2. 1g,hurt by S uth<winds 1 43 
Fael not conſuming, 167, 164. Fuel con. 
ſaming faſt, ivgd, F ie! cheap 1b14, 
Full of the M13n, 192. Several eſelts of It, 
ibid, Tryals for further obſervations 1,4 
Faumes takeninÞ;pes 20: 


G, 


Alilans his opinion of th? Ebbing And 
Flowing of the Sea” 167 
Gaping a motion of Imitati-n 65 | 
Garments, of what Plants they maybe made 


I28 
Gathering of wind for freſhneſs . I64 
Generat ion, oppoſed to corruption 73 


Generating of ſome Creatures at ſet times 
onely, of ſome at all times, 159, The eauſe 
of each ibid, 160 

Genin over. maſtering | 204 

Germination «6celerated by ſeveral means, 
90,91,97. Ketarded by ſeveral meaus 92 

Guinny=Pepper canſerth ſneex/ng 202 

Glaſs, the materialsthereof 12 Venice 162 

Glaſs outof Sand, 164, Glaſs, whether re- 


moulten, it keepeth werght 169 
Globes at diſtance appearing flat 190 
Glowor ms 149 


Gold, 71. The mak'ng of it, ibid, . A work 
prſſible, but mot rightly purſued, ibid, 
Diſcourſe of a Stranger, touching the 
making of t,7 y D:ireftions for the making 
of it, wid, 73, D:reflion of a Tryal, thid. 
S-veral properties of Gold, ibid, Gold 
hath init the lea volatile of any Metal 
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Gout, order incuring it 19 
Grafting, 9%. A late-coming frmt por an 
early Fruit? ee,9OJ. Grafts in freat plene 
Iy,S*. Grafting meliorateth the Fruit, | 
97. Grafting of Trees that bear xo Fruit, 
enlargeth the Leaves, 1Co, Grafting of | 
feveral kindes, m.k'th not Compound| 
fruits 121d, 
Grafting Vint upon Vine 1:6} 
Grapes, how they may be kept long, 129, Al- | 
ſo bypreſerving of the talk ibid, | 
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contained in theſe Centuries. 


Opinion of moving to the Centre, avanity 
10 
Greatneſs, comparative of living Creatures 
18 
Greenneſs in ſome Plants all winter, 121, 
122, The cauſe ibid, 
Grie® and pain, 150, The rwmpreſſtons there- 
of 11d, 
Growing of certain Fruits and Herbs, after 
they are gathered, 7, 8. Thecauſe, ibid, 
Tr y.l,whet ber they increaſe sn weight 1, 
Growing or multiplying of Metals 168 
Gum of Trees 2 
G ur=powder,8, The cauſe of the ge noſe 
ur jieldeth, ibid, white grueth no ſound 
F 


H. 
Airs of Beaſts, not of ſo freſh colours 


as FirdsFeath:rs,2, How the colony of 

them may be: charged, 24,25. Hair on 
the Head of Children new born, 139, 
Hair changing cologr, 153, Hair of the 
party,5. Beloved worn, exciteth love 
213 

Hand; have a [ympathy with the head and 
other parts 25,26 
Hard ſubſtances in the B dies of living crea- 
 Furer, 157, Moſt about th: head, ibid, 
Some of them ſtand at aſtay, ſome con- 
rtinually grow, ibid, All of them withont 
Senſe, but the Head 158 
Hard Bodies, 181, The caxſe 1d, 
Heart of an Ape worn, increaſeth audacity 
210 

Haws and Heps inſtorey portend told Winters 
155 

Head cut off in ſome creatures leavith a 
little ſþace of motion, 88, T he cauſes 1bid, 
Healthful Airs oft times without {ent 199, 
200 

Hearing h:th more operation upon the Man 
ners and Sprrits of Men,then other Senſes, 
31, 32, Hinderances of Hearing, 63. 
Hearing hindred by Yawning, 11d. The 
cauſe, tbid, Relped by holding the breath, 
ibid, The cauſe,ibid, Inſtruments to help 
the Hearing, ibid. Uſed in Spain ibid. 
Heat the chiefefF power in Nature 27 
How to make tryalof the higheFft operation of 
it,ibid, Heat and tame work the like effettc, 
65. Their different operation 1n many 
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things, ibid, Heat being qualified by | 


Moiſture, the eff:&t, 140. Heat canſeth 
the d ferences of Male and Female,18 4, 
All» many other a'fferences thereupon, 
id, The ſame tempered with moiſture, 
ibid, The ſeveral effefts of Heat, un the 
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Sun, Fire, and Living Creatures, nos 
Heat within the E wth, i091, 1 ry-1 of 
drawing it forthby the Moon-beams 19; 
Heats wndcr th: AX uinattial, leſs then rnder 
the Tinrid Zones, $7, Three cauſes th:reef 
102d, 

Heathen opinion touching the Generation of 
Creatures, perfett by Concretion, Tefel'd 


HET 194 
Heavenly Bodies, true Fires 195 
Hedg- hogs fleſh, a good dryer i113 


cliotropia, I 14. 1 he caxſes of their opes = 
ing and ſhutting, or bending towards the 
PT, Ic1 « 
Hemlock canſeth eajje death ' 132 
Herb; removed from Beds into Pots, profþ*r 
better, 98, Grow ſweeter by cutting 0// 
the firſt Sprout, 99. The cauſe there:f, 
ibid, I2quiry, whether they be made Me- 
dicinable, and how, 195, Four deſignati- 
Ons of it,\bid, Their ordinary colours, 109. 
Herbs growing out of the water withou: 


Roots, 117+ Growing out of the top of 


the Seawithout Reotsibid, 118, Grow. | 


ing out of Snow, ibid. Growing ont of 


S:one, ibid, Growing in the bottoms of 


Mixes, ibid. Nonegrowng out of Sea- 
ſands,ivid. Herbs dying yearly,ibid. That 
laFt many years, ibid, / he largeſt laſt,not 
longeſt, as the largeit Trees do, ibid. The 
caſe, ibid, Herb inlikeneſs of a Lamb, 
127, The Fable of it, ibid. Herbs will 
ſhew the nature of the ground, 135, Herb; 
which like to be watered with Salt. water, 
137, Hr bs foreſhew rain 176 
Hiccough, 145. The cauſe of it;ibid. Means 
to ceaſe it 1d, 
Honey, 127, 183, Several ways how it is 
nſed ibid, 


Honey-dews upon certain Leaves and Flowers | 
+ |} 


IO 

Hrni, 157, Horn'd Beaſts have no upper 
Teeth 
H1ſes fleſh eaten, 1 86, HorſesT ooth the mark 
of their age, 158, Horf e-toath Ring,good 


for th: Cramp I11, 112 


Hit Bread nouriſhing in the odors thereof | 
203 


Humors ill lodged, very dannerom 18 


I, 
| Aol, a moſt pernicious ſmell 


enmSetar 115 


Image, whether it might be ſeen without ſee= | 


ing the Glaſs = 60 
Imagination exalted, 198, Force of it,ibid, 
199, Three Cantions about the ſame; 


VVorketh moſt »pon weak, perſons, rh 
Mm. 
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Imagination, 206, The kindes of it, tbid, 
The force of it upon another pody, ibid, 
207, S:veral iz ances of it, \bid. & :n 
ſeq. An inflance thereof by a Pair of 
Cards, ibid. Three means to ingoſe a 
Thought, 26,207, Deſignation for tryal 
of the operations in this hinde, O10. 2 07, 
- To work by one thit hath a good opinion 
of you, ibid, To work, by many, 101d, 
HMeans to preſervs Imagination 1 th: 
ſtrength, \bid. 1t worke:h more at ſome 
times, then others, ibid. [t hath moſt 
force upon the higheſt motions, ibid, 200, 
2Cy,210, Effetts of the Senſe : I 66 
Imaginations imitating the imita'10n; of 
Natnre, 1. Imitstion in Men, and other 
Creatures, 55. ef thing to be wondred 
at, ibid. Several motions in Men of 11m1- 
tation 05 
Impreſſible, and not rmpreſſible I 82 
Imp-:/fi1n andpercuſcion of Bidies,16cg 161, 
Impulſion of a B1dy unequal 167 
[nanimate and Arimate, wherein they differ 
125 
tucerſe, thought to difþo(e to devotion by the 
operation of the ſmell 204 
Inc1bus, how he/ped 210 
indian Earth brought over, hath produced 
Indian Plants, 118, Indian Fig 127 
Indian Tree with Leaves of great largeneſs, 
and Frun withoat ſtalks * ibid, 
I:duration of Bodies, 22, Three means to 
effeft it, ibid. Examples thereof, iid, 23, 
Izdurations by Snow or Ice, i21d, By Me- 
tallize waters, ibid, In ſome natural 
Spring-waters, ibid, Of Metals by heat- 
ing ard qrenebing, ibids By fire, ib:d. 
By Decottions within water, the water xot 
rouching, ibid, 24, Induration by Sym- 
pat 182 
Isfant in the VVomb, ſuffering from the Mo- 
thers diet I13 
Infettions Diſeaſes 65 
[nfiwrnces of the Moon, 192, 197, 194. 1n 
number fonr 1b1d, 
[rfl 1xes of the heavenly Bodies. 200 
Infuſion in Liquors, 4« A ſhort ſtay beſt, 
ibid. Infuſions tobe iterated, ibid. UV/e- 
ful for Medicinal operations, ibid, Tryal 
which parts iſſue ſooneſt, whichſlaweſf, 5. 
Evaporations of the finer Spirits, ſome- 
times nſeful ibid, 
Infuſion maketh Liquors thick, bat Decolti- 
on clearer, 68, The cauſe ibid, 
Infafions in Air,5, The ſeveral odors iff 1c 
at ſeveral times | ibid. 
Infuſion in Sarth, 83, 84. The tis of it, 
ibid. Cantions tobe uſed init, ibid, Se= 
veral inſtances thereof ibid, 
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Inquination or Incorcoftion 179 
Inſcriptions pon Fruits | I CS 
I iſeEa, 14-3, The x..72e communicated to all 
Creatures, bred of Puirefaction , ind, 
The difference of them according te 1ht 
ſeveral matters they are bred of , 1.43, 
144, 145. Th: enumeration of m- ny of 
them, ibid. Several properties in them, 
1bid, They h.ve voluntary motion, bid, 
Ot! her Ser ſes, beſide Taſte 1bi0, 
Inviſitles in Bodies ought to be better ingui- 
red | 26 
Jovinianus the Emperor 202 
79), * 10 The tmprefſt ns thereof 161d, 


Jopnts in ſome Planti,121. The cauſe there- 


0 tb1d, 
Ippocraſs clarified 2 
Iron Inſtruments, hartful for wounds 166 
Iſl enders Bodies 8 
Ivy growmp out of a Stags Horn IIS 


Jeices of Fruit fit for Drinks, 1:0, Unfit 
for them, ibid, The canſe of each 1bid. 


L. 


Adanum 128 
Ld put to waſte,taketh away Warts 213 
Laſſitnde I54 
Laſting Trees and Herbs, 120, Deſignation 
to make Plants more lating then ordina- 


ry ibid, 
Late Flowers and Plants 119 
Langhirg,151,152, The impreſſions there. 
0 tbid. 
Leaning lorg upox auy part I54,155 


Leaping, 145, Helped by weights in the | 


hands tb:d, 
Leaves nouriſh not, 12, The cauſe 130, 
Leaves of Trees and Herbs, 127, Plant 
without Leaves 192 
Left-(ide and Right, 190, Senſes aliks, ſtrong 
on each ſide, Limbs ſtrongeſt on the Right, 


ibid, The cauſe of each ibid, 
Life, by what courſes prolonged 64 
L'ghts over-oreat iffend the eyes 189, 18g 


Light comforteth the Spirits, 211, EFect- 
ally L:ght varied 1bid, 
T.incoſtis 132 
Liquefi ible, ard not Liquefiable,) 80, Bodtes. 
that L'quefie by Fire, ibid, Others that 
by water, ivid, Some that by bath ibid, 
L1guors, their Clar: fication, 67, Three 
cauſes thereof, nid, 68, Preſervation of 


Liquors inWells or Vaults, 85, L quors| 


ermpreſſed, 187, Their incorporation with 
Powders 65 
Living Creatures that generate at certain 
ſeaſons onely, 155. Others that at all 
ſeaſons, ibid, The cauſe of each, \bid. 
T berr 
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contained inthele Centuries. | 


| Their ſeveral times of bearing in the 


VVomb, iid, 160, The cauſes thereof, 
ibid, The ſeveral numbers which they 
bring forth at a Burthen,ibid, The cauſes, 
ibid. Living creatures that will be tranſ- 
muted into another ſpecies, 111, Living 


creatures foreſhew weather 175 
Love 203 
Lucciole :# Italy 1.49 
Lupines | 136 
Loft, 152, The impreſsions thereof iid. 


Lying, in what kinde of poſture healthful 


M, 


Agical operations 128, 200g 204 
Mais r3 
Male and Female, the differerce of them 
in ſeveral living creatures, 84. The 
canſer thereof, ib, 185, Male and Female 
in Plints, 126. Male-peony, good for 
the Falling fickreſs and Incibus 209 
Maleficrating, 192, Prattiſed in Gal- 


con ibid, 
Malt, 123, The ſwelling thereof, ibid. 
The ( weetneſs thereof ibid, 


CMans-fleſh eaten, 6. Breedeth the French 
Diſeaſe, ibid. Canſeth high imaginati- 
ons, ibid, Not in it ſelf edible, 186, 
T he canſe,ivid, How eaten by Cannibals, 


ibid, YVherefore byYVitches ibid, 
Mandrakes 128 
Hanna I65 


March, towards the exd, the beſt diſcoverer 


of Summer ichuiſſes 173 
-Marl, a good Compoſt 122, 123 
Marrow 157,158 


Maturation, I79, Of Drinks, 69,70. of 
Fruits, ibid. Maturation of DigeFFion , 
Ems : T1z73 

Meats inducing ſatiety 66 
Medicines changed helpſul, 1%, Medicines 
which eff «ft x Bladder, 25. Medicines 
condenſing, which relieve the Spirits, 155, 
Medr inal Herbs I04, Og 
HMegrims come upon riſing, not during the 
Privo I54 
Melancholly perſons diſpoſe the company to 
the like 26 
Melioration of Fruits, Trees, and Plants, 
93,94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 99, 100 
Melc=cotones grow. beft without grafting, 
97. The _ e thereof ibid, 
Memory the Art, 207, Men, better places 
then words, ibid, Memory ftrengthned by 


the Brains of ſome creatures 210 
Menftruew women 202 
| Mercurial and Sulphurous 78 


154 | 
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CHMetals and Plant; wherein they dijer,126. } 
Growing of m:tals, 168, Drowning of 
metals, ioid, 169, Refining of metals, 
Tv 2. Metalline Vapors hurtful to the 
Brain, 202, Metals give orient colours 
wn their diſſolutions, 64, The cauſes 

ibid, 

Milk warm from the Cow, a great nouriſh 
er,14, How to be uſed, ibid, Cows Milk 
better then Aſſes Milk, or then Womens 
Muk, ibid, Milk 12 Baſt 51 how tobe in- 
creaſed, 164. Milk uſedfor Clarification 
of Liquors, 69, Good to ſteep drvers Steds 
in, 98, Preſerving of Milk, 85, Milk | 
in Plants I 31 

Mildew 104, 136 | 

Minced meat, agreat nouriſher,14, How to 
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be uſed j it1d, 
Mifletoe 116 
Mixture of Earth and water $1 Plants 79 | 
Moift Air, how diſcovered 173 


Moiſture adventitions, cauſe of putrefation, 
68. Moiſture qualifying heat, the effeft, 

I 40, Moiſture increaſed by the Moon, 
193. Tryal of tin Seeds, \bid. In mens 
bodies, ibid, Force of it in Vegetables 
103, Ic4 

Monſters | 100 
Moon attraflive of heat out of Bodies 20 
Moones irfluences, 192, 193, 194. In num- 
ber four ibid, It incyeaſeth moiſture ibid, 
Morſus Diaboli, a» Herb I 34 
Mort ified parts by cold, 166, Muſt not ap- 
proach the fire, ibid, Cured, by applying 
Szow, ibid, Or warm water ibid, 
Mis, 75, 113. Where it growth. miſt, 
ibid, The cauſe of it, ibid. what it 15, 
ibid. Hoſs ſweet, 114, 1n Apple-trees 
[weet, ibid, Inſome other T rees 132 
Mother ſuppreſſed by burning Feathers 204. | 
Mathers diet affefteth the Infant in the 
womb 210 
Motion hindreth putrefaftions 75 
Motion of Bodies, 161. Motion of Liberty 3 
Motion of Nexe, 192. Motion of Conſent in 
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mans body, 10, 17. Motion of Attraftion 
would prevail if Motion of Gravity hin- 


dred not 148 
Motions in men by dritation 65 
Moulding of Fruits 108 
Monlds : 75 
Mountains great foreſhew Tempeſts early 

174 


Mouth ont of taſte, 141. What taſtes it will 


not have ibid, 
Mulberry-leaf IG61 
Mummy ftancheth elood 210 


Murthered body,\bleeding at the approach of 


the murtherer 207 
Muſcovia 
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Muſcovia hath a late Spring, and early Har. 
veſt, 119, The cauſe 1b1d, 
Mnſhrooms, 115. Their proprieties, ibid, 
Sever al produttions of them, ibid, Where 
they grow moſt "031 
Mnſick, 29. Muſical and Immnuſical ſounds, 
ibid, Bodies producing Mnſical ſounds, 
ibid, 30, Diapaſon the ſweeteſt of ſounds , 
ibid, Fall of Half-notes neceſſary 1n 
Auſich, ibid, Conſent of Note; tobe a- 
ſcribed to the Ante-notes » not Entire 
Notes, 30. Concords Perfett, and Sem:- 
perfeft, which they are, ibid. The moſt 
odrorus Diſcords of all other, 1bid, Diſ- 
cords of the B'ſe , moſt diſturbeth the 
Muſick ibid. 31. No Quarter-notes in 
Muck, \bid. Pleaſing of fingle Toner, 
anſwereth tothe pleaſing of Colonr, and 


of Harmony to the pleaſing of Order, ibid, | 


Figures or Tropes in Muſick have an agree- 
ment with the Figures in Rhetorichibid, 
Muſick hath great operation upon the 
manners and ſpirits of Men,it11, 31,32, 
Corcords and Diſcords in Muſick , are 
Sympathies and Artipathies of Sounds, 
61, Inſtruments that agree beſt in Con. 
ſorc, ibid, 1»ſtruments with a double 
Lay of Strings, Pye, and Lute-ſtrings 
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Ature, 63. Advice for the true in. 


quifetion thereof itid, 64 
Natural Divination 172 
egroes 08 
N'ight-ſhowres better for Fruit, then Day 
owres 135, 136 


Nights Star-light, or Moon-ſhine , colder 
then cloudy 188 
Nilus, the virtmes thereof, 161, How to cla- 
rifie thewatey of it ibid, 
Nitre, good for men grown, ill for children, 
7%, Nitrous water, 8, Sceureth of it 
ſelf, ibid, Nitre mingled with water, 
m-k:th Vines Front, 96, Nitre upon the 


Sea-ſands 163 
; Nouriſhing Meats and Drinks 13,1? 
Noariſhing parts n Plants 14,130 


Nouriſhment, 14, Five ſeveral Means to 

help it ibid, 15, 16 
Nouriſhment mended, a great help 95 
Numa's two Con/ns 163 
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Oak-boughs pt into the Earth, bring 4 
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| Peaches prove beſt without grafting, 97. 
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for th wilde Vives. 111. Oak-apples 117 
Oak bears the moſt fruit among Trees, 157, 
I5f, The cauſe ibid, 
Objefts of the ſight, cauſe great delight in 
the Spirits, but no great effence, 189, The 
cauſe ibid, 
Occt-us, 4 Tree ix Hyrcania 127 
Odious objetts, cauſe the ſpirits to flie 167 
Odors in ſome degree, no»riſh 204 
Gyntment uſed by V Viiches 210 
Old T rees bearing better thenthe ſame new 
IJ1 
Old men converſing with young compavy, 
live long : 203 
On10ns made to wax greater, 97. In grow. 
ing, carry the ſeeds to the top I 93 
Operations of ſympathy 20C 
pium 2C 
Order in carirg of diſeaſes 16, 17 
Orenge-flowers infuſed, 4, Orenge-ſeed: 
ſown 1n April, will bring forth anexcel- 


lext Sallet-herb Il9 
Oyricr-root I o7 
Ox- horn bringeth forth Ivy I15 


Oyly ſubſtances and watry, 76. Commux- 


ture of ojly ſubſtances, prohibiteth 
putrefaion, ibid, Turmng of watry 
ſubſtances into oply,79. A great work 
in Naturty ibid, Some 1»ſtances thereof 
ibid. 

O)l of Sweet- Almonds, 4 great nouriſher, 


I4, How tobe uſed ibid, 
P. 
Alliation in Diſeaſes 17 


Pain aud grief, I5O, T he 1mpreſ ions | 


thereof lbid, 
Paintings of the Body, 155, Barbarous peo- 


ple much prven toit IF6, ibid, 
Panicum 95 
Pantomimi1 56 
Paper chamoletted I56 
Paracclſuss Principles 78,79 


Parents finding an alteration upon the ap. | 


proach of their children, though urknown | 
to them 20 
Parts in living creatures eaſily reparable, 
and parts hardly reparable, 16, Parts of 
lrg creatures ſevered, 216, Their vir- 
tures in Natural Magick iviCs | 
Paſiions of the minde, I5O, IST, IS 2.T heir 


ſeveral impreſ:10xs ibid, 


The cauſe thereof ibid, I10/ 


Pearl, ſaid to recover the colour bybarial 
in the Earth 
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Pepper -L'uinny, cauleth ſneez1y 202 
Perception in all lod tr, 171, ore ſnbtil 
then the ſenſe,1v1d. It worketh al ſo at 
diſtance, ibid. The beff means of prog- 
noſticat ns tbid. 172 
Percolation, inward and outward I, 2 
Percuſſion nnd impul/ion of bodies 160,161 
Perfumes Dryer, and Perfumes Moiſtners 
of the Brain, 203, Perfumes procure 
pleaſant and prophetical Dreams 204 


| Perſons near in blood, or other Relations, 


have many ſecret poſſages of ſympathy 
| 211 

T heir progneſtich; 
I55, 172, 173 


Peſtilential years, 5. 


Philoſophy received 178 

\ Pilofiry in Men and Beaſts, 139. The carſes 
theref ibid, 
Piftachoes 13 


Pit upIn the Sea-ſhove, 1, Filled with water 
potable, ibid, Prattiſed in Alexandra, 
ibid. And by Ceſ1ry ibid. ho miſtook 
the cauſe, itid, Intimewil! become Salt 
again 191 

Pity, 151, The impreſſions thereof bid. 

Pius Quintus hzs revelation, towching the 
e#(tory at Lepanto 212 

Plague tranſmitted without ſent, 200, 201, 
T he ſuppoſed ſent of it, ibid. Perſons 
l eaft apt to take it, and perſons moſt, ibid, 
Plagues cauſed by great putrefaftions, 
202, Preſervatives againſt it 209 

Plane-tree watered with Wine I 28 

Plants, why 'of greater age then li= 
wing creatures, 15, 16, Dignity of 
Plants,89. Acceleration of thur Ger- 
mitation, ibid. 95, 91,92, Retarding 
of their Germination, ibid, T he Melts 
ration of them divers Ways, 93, 94, 953 
96, 97, 98, 99, 1co, Cauſe why ſome 
die in Winter, 06, Sympathy and Anti- 
pathy of Plants, 101, 102, 103, 104. 
Plants drawing the ſame juyces out of 
the earth, thrive not together , 101. 
Drawers of much nouriſhment, hurt 
their neighbor-plants, ibid, Drawing 
ſeveral juyces, thrive well together,1 02, 
Several mſtances of each, ibid, Deſog- 
natiols of further tryals hereof, ibid, 
Tryals ts Herbs, poyſonous or p urgative, 
103. Plants that die placed together, 
ibid. Tryal whether Plants will attraft 
water at ſome diſtance, 104, Curiofcries 
tonching Plants, 1c7, 109, Iog, I10, 
Plants will degenerate, 110, 111, The 
ſeveral canſes thereof, ibid. Tranſmu- 
tat ion of Plants, ibid. Six deſignations 
thereof, itid. 112, 113, Their ſeveral 
excreſcences, 112, 112, 115, 116, 117, 


| 


Prick/es of Trees, 116. Plants growing | 
w thout ſeed, 117, 118. Growing out of | 
ſtone, iid, Plats foreign, ibiv, 119, 

Removed »t of hot Countreys will krep | 
their ſeaſons, ibid, Set in the Summer | 
ſerſons will proſper 1n colder Conntreys, | 
ibid, Seaſors of ſeveral Plants, thd. 

Plants bearing bleſſems, and young fruit, 

and ripe fruits together, 119, 120, 

Plants with joynts or knuckles 1% the 

ſtalks, 121, The caſes thereof, ibid, | 
Differences of Plants, iyid, 122, Some 
patting forth bloſſoms before leaves, 121. 
Others, leaves before bloſſoms, ibid, The 
cauſe of each, ibid, Pl:nts green all 
winter, 121, 122, Tye 6auſe, ibid, Plants 
not ſupporting themſelves, jb, The cauſe 
of their ſlenderneſi, ibid, Plants and in* 
animate bodies differ in four things,125, 
I26, Plants and Metals in three, ibid. | 
Plants and Moulds, or Putrefattions, 
wherein they differ, iv1d, Plants and li- 

ving Creatures their differences, 126, 

127, CMale and Female un Plants, ivid. 

Plants n hereof Garments are made, 128, 
Plant treping, id, Plants with bearded 
Roots, ibid, Plants eſculent, 129, 130, 
Eſcylent raw, ivid, Having paſſed the 
fire,ibid, Parts in Plants that are no riſh. ; 


— 


ng; ibid, Seeds in Plants, more ſtrong | 
then either Leaf or Root,ibid, The canſe, | 


ibid, 1» ſome nor, ibid. Plants with 
Milk in them, 131, Plants with red | 
jnyce, 132, No Plants have a ſalt taſte, 
ibid. Plants with curled Leaves, 172, 
Plants may be traxſlated into other Regi= 
ons, 135, Tet they like ſome ſoils, more 
then other, ibid. Several inſtances there. 
of, ibid. Plant without leaves, 162, Sin. 
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gularities inſeveral Plants 138 
Plyfter hardued like Marble I65 
Plaſter ed room green, dangerous 202 
Places of Metals oſſmage [ſwelling I87 


Pleaſures and difpleaſures of the Senſes 
\ 
145 
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Plough followed, healthful I03 
Plumoſity in Birds, 139. The cauſe thereof 

ibid, 
Plums of what colour the beſt, 1cg. The 


_ dryer, the better ſort ibid, 
Pneumaticals in Bodies I81 
Pomanders 203 
Pont-Charenton, the Eccho there 57 


Pore-blinde men ſee beſt near hand, 188, 
T he canſe ibid, 

Potado. roots potted, grow greater 90 

Powder in Shot 

Powders and Liquors, their Incorporation 
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Poyſoning of arr 201 

| Poyſoring by ſmells, ibid. 202. Canton 

romehing poy/onming ib, 

} Poyſonous (reatures love to lie 1nder Ode- 
1 rate Herbs 138 
Precious ftones comfort the ſpirits 208 


{ Preſervation of bodies from corruption 20 
Preſervation of Fruits in Sirrups, 129. 
| Alſo in powders, ibid, when to gather 
fruits for preſervation, bid, Alſo mn 
Bottles in a well, ib, Preſerving Grapes 
| long, ib. 1nother way ther cof L 34 
| Prickles of Trees I1G, 117 

Procreations by copulation, and by putre- 

fattion, 194, The cauſe of each ibid. 
195 
Prognoſiscksfor plenty or ſcarcity, 13S, Of 
| peſelential years, 141, 155,17", 175. 
Of cold and long winters,174. By Bit as, 

| 175, Of an hot and dry ſummer,i\. By 
| rhe Birdsalſo,ib. Of winds, 1b. Of great 
| tempeſts, ib, Of rain, ib, From Irving 
| creatures, ibid, From water fowls and 
land fowls, 176. From fiſhes,ibid. From 
| beaſts, ib. From herbs, ibid, From aches 
is mens bodies, ibid, From worms, 11d. 

l Fromthe ſweating of ſolid bodies ibid. 
Proprieties ſecret 117, 214 


T aking away their unpleaſaut taſte, ibid, 
Several ways of the operations of purg- 
| #ng Medicines, 10,11, 12. T hey work, 
upon their proper Humors, 11. Medi- 
cizes that purge by ſtool, and that purge 
* by urine, 12, Their ſeveral cauſes, ibic. 
work in theſe ways as they are groen un 
quantity, ib, Preparations before purg. 
ing, 10, Want of preparatives, what 
hurt it doth, both in parging, ibid, and 
| af ter purging | | ibid, 
Putrefattion, 72. Acceleration of 1t, ibid, 
The cauſe of putrefation, ibid, Putre- 
fattion, whence, 74, Ten means of 1n- 
ducing putrefattions, 101d, Prohibning 
of putrefattion, 75, Ton means of pro- 
hibiting it, ibid, 76. Inceptions of pu- 
trefattion, 7c, Prirefattions for the 
moſt part ſmell ill, 177, The cauſe, 101d. 
Putrefattion from what canſes it come 
 eth, 178, Pmtrefattion induced by the 
| Moor-beams I9Q2 
' Pytrefattions of I ving creatures, have 
| cauſed Plagues 1 02 
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| Putrefied bodres moſt odious toa creature of 
| the (ame kinde ys tbid. 
Pyrrhus had his Teeth undivided 158 
Pychagoras his Ph;loſopby 197 


A Tableof the chief Matters 
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Purging Medicines, 5, Have their virtue | 
ina fine ſpirit. Endure not boiling, 1bid. | 


Q 


Uarries that grow hard 183 | 

Quek-flver will conſerve Bodies | 

IGE 

DPuick-filver fixed to the hardneſs of _ | 
I 092 

| 

R. 


R {#*s of Wine or Beer 68 
Kain in Egypt ſcarce, 161. The cawſe 


thereof, 1bid. Several prognoftichs of Rain 
175,176 

Rainbow ſaid to bring ſweetneſs of odor z0 | 
Plants wnder it 176, 197 
Rams hins good to be applied 10 wounds | 


139 
Red within ſome few fruits I - | 
Red juyce in Plants 132} 
Reeds I34 | 
Refining of Metals I $3 


Refrattion cauſeth the ſpecies wijible to 
appear bigger, 160, Other obſervations | 


about Refraftions ibid, 
Repletion hindreth Genaration 94 
Reſt cauſeth Putref ation 75 | 
Retardation of Germination 92 | 
Rew helpeth the Fig-tree IO2 


Rice a nouriſhing meat r3 
Right-/ide and left, 196, Senſes alike ftrong 
on both fides, Limbs ſtrongeſt os the 
Right, ibid. The canſcof = ibid, 
Rooms built for health 20 þ 
Roots of fruit trees multiplied, 93, 94, | 


Rheumes, how cauſed I1 | 
| 
| 


Kv0t made great, 95, By applying Pani» 
cum aboxt at, ibid. Roots potted, grow 
Lreatey, 99, 100, Roots preſerved all 
winter, ibid, Roots of Trees that deſcexd | 
deep, 132,134. Others that ſpred more, 
ibid, The cauſe of each, ibid, Roos of | 
Plants of three ſorts, Bulbexs, Fibroms, 
Hirſate 128 
Roſa Solis the Herb I04 
Roſes Damack, how conſerved ITY | 
Rubarb infuſed, 4, So Fora ſhort tame beſt, | 
ibid. Repeated way be as ſtroufu Scam- þ 
21omy, ibid, A Beneditt Medicine, | 


Cantion in the taking thereof II 
Ruſt ef Metals 74 
\\ VEN ANY TO02}f 

S, 
Atiety in Meats 66 
Salamander, 186, 187. The canſe that 
it endareth the fire ib. | 
Salt a good Compoſt,133, Salt inPlants,132. 
Salt 
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{ations 
Salt-petre, how it may be bred 


Salt, then Freſh-water, 1bid, The cauſe 


| Sand turning Minerals into a Glaſſy ſub. 
ſtance L 64. 


I 32 
Sap of Trees, 134. The differing nature 


| thereof in ſeveral Trees ibid, 
Scarlet. dye I91, 192 
Scifſible, and not ſciſſible 182 


Sea clearer the North-wind blowing, then 
the South, 139, Sea, by the bubbles fore. 
ſheweth wind, 175. Sea-water looketh 
black, moved ; white, refting, 139. The 
cauſe, ibid, Seas ſhallow and narrow , 
break more they deep and large I90 

Sea-fiſh put into Freſh-waters 147 

Sea-hare coming near the Body, hurteth the 

Liangs 


Sea-ſand 4 good CompoFF, 123, Sea-ſands 


produce no Blant 118 
Seaſons of Plants 119 
Secret proprieties 2144215 
S:candine I5 


Seeds 11 Plants, more ftrong then either Leaf 
or Root, 1:0, The cauſe, ibid, In ſome 
ot, iFid, Seeds, their choice, 137, Plants 
growing withow Seeds I17, 118 
Senſes, their pleaſures and diſpleaſures, 145. 
Their infFraments have 4 ſimilitude with 
that which giveth the reflex:ou of the 06. 
Jeet G2 
Separation of ſeveral Natures by ſtraining, 
2. Of ſeveral Liquors by weight, 3, And 
of the ſame h inde of Liquors thickned, 4; 
Of M:tals 169 
Separation of the cruder parts prohibuteth 
Patrefation 76 


Servets Pt ed in Turky 148 
Setting of Wheat 95, 96 
Setting of Trees, higher or lower 99 
Several Fruits upon ont Tree 107 
Shade helpeth ſome Plants 95 


Shadows ſeeming ever to tremble 190 
Shame, 151, 206, The impreſſions thereof 
151 
Shell-fiſh h ave no Boneswithin 157, 189,190 


Shifting for the better, belpeth Plants and 
Living Creatures 95 | 
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Sa/t hath aſympahy with Blood, 211, Ut 
is an healer, ibid. It riſeth not in Diſtil- 
190, 191 
123 

| Salt=water paſſed through Earth, becomes 
| freſh,l. Four differences between the paſs- 
ing it in Veſſels and in Pits, 2, Salt=water 
ood for to water ſome Herbs, 137, 138, 
Salt-water boiled, becometh more potable, 
190, 191, Salt-water ſooner diſſolving 


ibid. 


Sanguis Draconis, the Tree that bears is | 
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Shining wood |  77»79 | 
Showres good for fruits,135. For ſome not, 

ibid. X:gbt-ſhowres better then Day- | 

ſhowres © | : 126 

Showres after a long drought, cauſe ſickneſſes 

if they be gentle, 172, If great, not 

| | ibid. 

Sickneſſes of the Summer and the winter $4. 


| Sight the objeft thereof , quicker then of 


Hearing, 5O, 51, Sight, 188, 185, Ob- 
Jjefts thereof, cauſe great delight in the 
Spirits, but no great offence, 1bid, The 
canſe | P ibid, 
Silver more cally made then Gold 71, 72 
Simples ſpecial for Medicines, 141,142» Such 
as have ſubtile parts without Acrumony, 
ibid. CMany creatures bred of Patre. 
fattion, are ſo, ibid, Alſo Putrefattions 
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 Snake-shin worn 


of Plants ibid, 
S:ngularicies in ſeveral Plan:s 13$ 
Sink'ng of Bodies, 163. The cauſe ibid, 
Sitting healthful I54 
Sk ull 157 | 


Sleep agreat nouriſher, 15. Sleep,156, 157. 
Hindred by cold in the Feet, tbid. Far- 
thered by ſome hinde of noiſes bid. Neow- 
riſheth in many Beaits aud Birds, ibid. | 
Sleeping creatures all winter 194 

Sleeping Plants. 128 

Smells and Odors, 96, Beſt at ſome diſtance, 
ibid. BefF where the Body & cruſhed, ibid, 
Not ſo tn Flowers cruſhed, ibid. Bet in 

Flowers, whoſe Leaves ſmell net, ibid, 
Smells ſmeet, 177], Hive all a corporeal 
ſubſtance, ibid, Smells fetide, ibid. 178, 
Smell of the Jaol moſt pernicious, 201, 
Smells that are moſt dangerome ibid, | 

209 

Snees"ng ceaſeth the Hiccough,104, Induced 
by looking againſt the Sun, ibid, The cauſe 
thereof ibid, 

Snow-water, 87, Snows cauſe fruitfulneſs, 
ibid. Three cauſes thereof, ibid, Snow good 
to be applied to a mortified part, 166, The 
cauſe thereof ibid. Snow brixging forth 


Herbs I18 
Soals of the Feet, hwe «ſympathy with the 

Head 25 
Soft Bodies, 181, The canſe, hid, They are 

of two ſorts _ 
Solid Badies ſweating foreſhew Rain 176 
Soor a good Compoſt 123 
Sorel, 137. The Root thereof ibid, 
Sonl of the World 197, 198 
Sounds Muſical and Immuſical 29 


Sounds mare apt to procure ſleep then tones, 
31, The cauſe, ibid, Nature of S0 wnds, 
not ſufficiently inquired, 32. Motions 
great in Nature without Sounds, ibid. | 

X Nllity | 
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Nullity and Entity of Sounds, ibid, 33, 
34. Swiftneſs of Motion , may make 
Sounds inaudible, vid, Sounds not an E- 
li/ion of the Air,ibid. T he reaſons there- 
of, 35. Sound not produced wit hout ſome 
local motion of the Medium, ibid. Ter 
\ diſtinftion tobe made betwixt the motion 
of the Air, and the Sounds themſelves, 
ibid, 36. Great Sounds, cauſe great mo- 
tions in the Air, and other Bodtes, ibid, 
Have rartficd the Air mach, ibid. Have 
cauſed Deafneſs,ibid. Encloſure of Sounds 
conſerveth them, ibid. Sounds partly 1n- 
. cloſed, andpartly in open Arr, ibid, Bet- 
ter heard from without then from within, 
ibid. . 4 Semi-cave will convey Sound, 
better then open Air,ibid, Any long Pole 
will do the like, ibid, Tryal to be made in 
' @ crooked Concave, ibid, Sounds may be 
created without Air, 37. Differexce of 
| Sounds in different Veſſels filled with water, 
ibid. Seunrd within a Flame, ibid, Sound 
| npon a Barrel emptier or fuller, ibid. 


| the String, but betwixt the String and 
the eAtr Ry ibid, 
Magnitude of Sound, 45, Ina Trunck,ibid, 
The cauſe thereof, ibid. I aun Hunters 
Horn bigger at the lomer end, 3. The 

, cauſe thereof, ibid, 11 8 Vault nnder the 
Earth, ibid; T he tanſe thereof, ibid. In 


Braſs inthe open eArv, irid. In a Drum, 
ibid. Furth:r beard by night, then by 
day, ibid. The cauſe thereof, ibid, In 
creed by the concurrent reflexion, ibid, 
Increaſed by the Soundboard in Inſtra- 
ments,ibid, 1s an Iriſh Hary, ibid. The 
cauſe of the loud ſonnd thereof, ibid, In 
a Virginal the Lid ſhut, \oi'. [naCorn- 
cave within a Wall, ibid. 29, 29, Ina 
Bw-ſiring, the Horny of the Bow laid to 
the ear, ibid, 29. The like in a Rod of 
1-02.97 Broſs, ibid, The like conveyed oy 4 
Pillar of Wood, from in upper Chamber 
toa lower, ihic, The lihe from the bottom 
of a ivell, ibid. F;ve ways of Majoration 
of S2uxd: ibid. 
Exility of Sounds through -nyporom Bodies, 
iid. 39, 7 broughwater, \1d.40, Strings 
ſtopped ſhort | tbid, 
; Damping of Sounds, 101d, with a ſoft Body, 
ibid, [ron hot, not ſo ſounding as cold, i\, 
warer warm, not ſo ſounding is thefall as 
cold ? ibrd, 
* Londneſs andſoftneſ; of $01nds, differ from 
Magnitude and Exility, 41. 'Londneſs of 
Sonnds, vid, Qmickneſs of Percnſſion, 
canſe of the [a:1dneſs 1bid, 


| Sound not created betwixt the Bow and | 


— 


| Articulation of Sounds, 46. 


Hawks Pells, rather then upon a prece of | 


Communication of Sounds 41 
Inequality of Sounds, 42, Unequal Sounds 
ingrate, ibid. Grateful, ibid. CMnjical 
and Immyſical S1nnds,at pleaſure ovely in 
Men and Birds, ibid, Humming of Bees 
an unequal Sound, 43, Metals quenched 
give an hiſſing Sound ibid. | 
Baſeand Treble Sounds, ibid, Two canſes of 
Treble in Strings,ibid, Proportion of the 
Air percuſſed in Treble and Baſe, 53. 
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Tryal hereof tobe made in the winding up | 


of aString, ibid. 44. In the diffances of 
Frets, ibid, In the Bore of Wind-Inftru« 
ments ibid, 
Interior and Exterior Sounds, 45, Ther dif- 
ference,ibid, Several kindes of each ibid. 
Articulate 
Sounds in every part of the Air, ibid, | 
VVinds hinder not the Articulation,ibid. 
Diſtance hindreth, \b1d, Speaiing under 
water hiudreth it not, ibid, Articulation 
requireth a Mediocrity of Sound, ibid, 
Cenfounded in a Room over an arched 
Vault, ibid, Motions of the InsFruments 
of Speech, towards the forming of the Let- 
ters, ib. Irftruments of Voice, which they 
are,ibid, 46, 47. Inarticulate Voices and 
Inaimate Sounds have a frmilitude with 
- divers Letters ibid, 
otions of Sounds, 49, They move in 
round, ibid. May move in an arched Line, 
ibid, Suppoſed that Sounds move better | 
downwards then upwards, ibid. 50. Tryal 
of at ibid, 
Lifting of Sounds,ibid. Sounds continue not, 
but rezew, ibid, Great Sounds heard at 
far diſtance, ibid, Not un the inſtant of 
the Sound, but loug after, ibid, Objett of 
S1g ht, quicker then Sound, 50, 51.5ounds 
vaniſh by degrees , which the Objefts of 
/ight do not, \bid. The cauſe thereof ibid, 
P:ſſage of Sounds through other Bodies, 51, 
The Body intercepting , muſt not be very 
thick, ibid. The Spirits of the Body intey- 
cepting , whether they co-operate in the 
Sound, ibid. Sound not heard im a long 
dowx-right Arch, ibid, Paſſeth eafily 
through Foraminous Bodtes, tbid, VV he. 
ther diminiſhed in the paſſage through 
[mall Craznies $2 
Medium of Sounds, ibid. Atr the beſt Me. 
dium, ibid, Thin Air not ſo good as thick 
Air, ibid. VVhether Flame be a fit Me. 
dium, ibid, YVhet her other Liquors be. 
fide water ibid. 
Fignres of the differents of Sounds, $2. Se. 
veral tryals of them ibid. 
Mixtares of Sounds, 52. Audibles mingle | 
inthe Mediam which Vifibles do not,ibid, | 
Th 
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The cauſe: thereof, ibid, Mixture without 
diftinftion, makes the bei} Harmany,ivid. 
Qualities inthe Air, have no operations 
upon Sounds, ibid, Sounds in the eAir 
alter ore another, 54, Two Sounds of like 
loudneſs, will not be heard ay far again as 
oney11d, The canſe thereof tbid, 
CHMelioration of Sounds,5 5. Poliſhed Bodtes, 
created Sounds meliorate them, ibid. wet 
on the tnſide of a Pipe doth the like, ibid. 
Frofty weather cauſeth the ſame, ibid. 
Mrngling of open Air with pent Air,doth 
the ſame, ibid. From a Brdy equal, ſound 
better, 55. Intenſion of the S:nſe of Hear- 
ing, meliorateth them ibid, 
 Imitarton of Sounds, ibid. The wonder there- 
of in Children and Birds 1bid, 
R fl:x10n of Sounds, 56, The ſeveral kindes, 
ibid, No refra@tion tn Sounds obſerved, 8, 
Sympathy and antipathy of Sounds, 61, 
Concerds and Diſcords tn Huſich, are ſym- 
pathies and antipathies of Sounds, ibid, 
Strings tht best agree in Conſort, ibid. 
| Strings tuned to an Uniſon or a Diapaſor, 
ſhew a Sympathy,62?, $ ympathy concerved, 
to canſe no report, bid, Experiment of 
Sympathytobe transferred to Wind. Inſtru. 
ments ibid, 


Eſſenze of Sounds Spiritual, 63. Sounds not 
Imre fſions 1# the Atr ibid, 
Cauſes of rhe ſudden Generation and Periſh. 
ing of $21unds loid, 
Conctluſon rouching Sounds 03 
Sour reſt in Fruits and Liquors, 187, The 
canſe of exch, vid, Souring of Liquors 
ten the Sun ibid, 
S1mth. wind: diſpoſe Mens Brdies to beavi. 
neſs, 64, Southewinds hurtful to Fruit 
bliſſoming, 175, Sout h-winds without 
Rain, breed Peſtilence, with Rain mot, 
166. The cauſes, ivid. On the Sea-coafts 
not fo ibid, 
Sruth-Eaft, Sun better thenthe South-weft 
| for ripent4g Fruit ibid, 
Sparkling woods I33 
Species wif»le 150 
Sprrits FT Boduvo, ſcarce known, 26, Seve. 
ral op1ntons of th:m, ibid, T hey are N 4- 
tural B:diwes varified, 1bid, Cauſes of 
oſt of the effeft; in Nature, ibid. They 
have eve d'ff:ring operatiors, 71, Spirits 
inBodies,t2s, Howthey differ in antmate 
and in1nima'e, ibid, How tn Plants and 
Living Creatures 126 
Apain of Spirits in Bodier, 181, They ave 
of two ſorts, ihid, Motion of the Spirits 
| excited by the Moon, 193, The ſfrengt he 
mug of them prohibteth Putrefatlion 


—————— 


Pre EE 


T hz Tranſmiſſion of Spirits, 195. & in 
ſc q 12ND. Tra» {miſſion of them from th: 
mindes of Men,2C3,2C4, 206, 2<7, 205, 
2C9, Such things as comfort the Spirits 
by ſympathy, 208, 2:9, The ſtrife of the 
Sprrats, beſt helped by arreſting them for a 


time i 19, 
Sponges 147 
Springs of water made by art 6 
$S Dring- water 87 
Sprouting of Plants with water onely 1373 


Squill, good to ſet Kernels or Plumb-ſtoues 


11 96 
Stags Hart with a Bone tat I37 
210 


Stanchers of Blood 

Stars leſſer obſcurtd, a jign of Tempeſts 
I 

Sterility of the year, chargeth Corn into = 

other kinde Ws 

Stomach, the appetite thereof, 176. The 

qualities that provoke appetne, ibid, T he 


four canſes of appetite 1b1d, 
Stone wanting in Plambs I10 
Stretching, a motion of imitation 65 


Stub old, putting forth a Tree of a better 


kirde Ill 
Sturting, 85. T wo cauſes thereof loid, 
Subterrany Fires 7 
Sucking long, ill for Children ibid, 


Sugar, 127, 183, The uſe of it, ibid, 
Draweth Liquor , higher then the L1quor 


cometh 21 
Sulphureous and Merenrial 78,79 


of 


Summer and winter fickneſſes,84. The Prog. 
noſftichs of a dry Summer I 
Swn T anneth, which Fire doth not, 87, 88. 


The cauſe | ibid, 
Superfetation,thecanſe of it I16 
Super-Plants beſide Miſletoe I 35 


S,pporting Plants of themſelves, and not 


ſupporters 122 
Swallows made white, by anointing the Eggs 
withOyl 211 


Sweat, 148, Parts under the water, though 
hot ſweat not, ibid, Salt in taſte, ibid, 
Cometh more from the upper parts then 

rom the lower, ibid, More in flrep then 
waking, ibid, Cold ſweat commonly mor- 
tal, i>ide 149, Sweat, in what diſeaſes 
good, in what bad, ibid. In ſome men 
have been ſweet 2 

Sweet Moſs, 114, 132, Sweetneſs of odor 
from the Rainbow, 176. Smweetneſs of 
odor, whether not in ſome water, ibid. In 
Farth found, ibid. Sweet ſmells, 177. 
Several properties of them, ibid. T hey 
hve aCorporeal ſubſtances, ibid, 

Sweetweſs in Fruits and Liquors, 187, The 

A-3 cauſe 


| 
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| 
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| Spirits of Hen ft1e upIn 2419s 0ojett:, 167: { 
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| cauſe of each, tvid, Sweet things commux- 
ed, prohiti: Putrefatlion 76 
Swelling, how cauſed in the Body, 74. How 
it may be kept down, 187, thy it follow- 
eth upon Blows and Bruiſes ibid, 
Swelling of Grains mpon Boiling, 185. The 
cauſe of the different ſwelling them 1b1d, 
Swimming of Bodies, 163, 166,167, The 
cauſe I63 
Swizes Dung dulcorateth Fruit, 98, The 
cauſe ibid, 
Sringing of Bottles,63, The wſeof ut ibid, 
Swoundings 203 
Sylva Sylvarum, the intention of it 24, 25 
Sympathy aud Aztipathy, 25, Sympathy 11 
Plants, 98, Sympathy ard Antipathy of 
i Plants ICT, 102, 103,104 
| Sympathy, 211, Inſtances thereof, iid. 208, 
| 209, Sympathy, ſecret between Perſons, 
near in blood z2 1Co Between great frierds 
\ #n abſence, ibid. Sympathy betwixt Mal. 
| titudes, ibid, Sympathy of Individuals 
213 
| 


'T. 


| ] Ears of Trees 128 


| Teeth, 111, 157. Their tenderneſs, 128, 
Teeth ſet on edge by harſh ſounds, 145. 
The cauſe, ivid, Sinews inthem, the cauſe 
of their pain, not the Marrow, 158, 159, 
| Therr ſeveral kindes, iid. D ference 1m 
| ſeveral Creatures, ibid, Horaed Beafts 

have no upper teeth,ibid. Tooth,the mark, 
of Horſes ge, ibid, At what age they 
come forth in Men, ibid. VV hat things 
burt them, ibid, (hiefe#t conſiderations 
about the Teeth,15 8, Reftitmtion of Teeth 
1% agejiond, VV hether it may be done or 


30 ibid, 
Tempeſts, t hey predifiions 174 
Tenſile Bodies I $1, 182 

| Terra Lemnia 147 
Terra Sigillaca comn:unis ibid, 
Thales 138 
T hijtle- down flying inthe Air, foreſheweth 

wind I75 


Timber, 134, The ſeveral natures thereof, 
ibid, The ſeveral wſes according to the 
wat ure of the Trees 135 

Time and heat work the like effefts,65, T heir 
different operations 1n many things ibid, 

| Titillation, 161, The cauſe of it, ibid, Is- 

duceth laughing, ibid, Of the Noftrils, 

Cauſeth ſneezung ibid. 

T oad-ſtool II5 

Tobacco, 185, 202, Evglith T obacco, how 

it may be mended 185 


| A Table of the chief Matters : 


5 I 
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Toxes, 29, Leſs apt to procure ſleep, then | 


| 


Sounds, 31, Thecanſe why ibid, 
Tongue ſheweth readily inward Diſeaſes 141 
Torpedo Marina 212 
Tough Bodies, 18C, 181, Thecauſe iid, 
Tranſ miſſion of k pirits, ge, in ſq. Eight 

hindes of tranſmiſcion of ſpirits, 199, | 

200,201, As of the airy parts of bodies, 

it1d, Of ſpiritual Species, ibid, Of ſpi- 

rits canſing Attrattion, ibid, Of fpirits 
working by the Primitive Nature of Mat- | 
ter, ibid, Of the ſpirits of the Minde of 

Man, ibid. Of the I-fluxes of the Hea- 

venly bodies, il id. In operations of Sym- 
 pathy, ibid, By ſympathy of GOO | 

ibid, 
Trees planted warm, 90, Houſing of them, 

92, Heap of Flint laid at the bottom, 

helpeththe growth, 93. Shaking hurteth 

the young Tree, a grown Tree not, ibid. 

Cutting away of Suckers, helpeth ther, 

ibid, How toplant a Tree thit may grow 

f atr 1n one year, 94, Helped by boring a 

hole through the heart of the Stk, iid, 

By ſt'tting the Roots, ibid, Dy Preding 

upon a wall, ibid, By plucking «ff ſome | 

Leaves, ibid. By digging yearly about the 

Root,95. By applying new Moulds, i 1, 

By removing to better Earth,ibid, By ſti. 

cing their Bark, ibid, In ſome kiudes by 

ſhade, ibid, By ſetting the Kernels or 

Stones in a Squil growing, ibid. 96, By 

pulling off ſome Bl:ſſoms, ibid, By cutting 

of the top, when they begin to bud, 97. By 
boaring them through the Trunch , and 
putting 12 wedges of hot Woods, ibid, By 
ſeveral applications to the Root s,ibid, By 

Terebration ag4in,c 8, The cauſe thereof, 

ioid, By letting them blood, ibid. Grow 

beft fenced from Sun and wind,g99. Canſes| 
of their Barrenneſs, ibid, Helps to make | 

Trers fruitful, 100, Tree blown up by the 

Roots, and replaced, proved fruitful, g5. 

T ral of watering a Tree wthwarm wa- 

ter,97.Trees that grow beſt without graft- | 

ing, ibid. Fruit-tree grafted upon a moi- 
fter ftock, will grow larger, 97, Trees re- 
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moved to be coafted as before, ibid, Lowey 
Boughs bring the bigger Fruit ibid, 
Trees apparelled with Elowers, 1cS8. gb 
ing of Trees into ſeveral ſhapes ibid, 
Tranſmutation of Trees and Plants, 110. 
Six deſignations thereof ibid, 112 113 | 
Trees in Copice-woods grow more ftraight, 
113, The cauſe thereof ibid, } 
Trees full of heat, grow tall,ibvid, Thecauſe,; 
ibid, How to Dwarf Trees ibid, ! 
Trees that are VV inders, 113, The cauſe 
thereof ibid, 


Trees 


— — —— -- 


contained in theſe 


Trees moiſter yield leſs Moſs, 114, The cauſe 
ih1d. 


Trees in Clay-grounds apt togather Moſs, 


ibid, The cauſe 101d, 
| Trees Hide-bound brizg forth Moſs ihid, 
Trees that ripen lateft bloſſomearlieſs 119 


Trees thit Laſt longeſt, 12.0. viz. The largeſt 
of body,ibid. Such as bring Maſt or Nuts, 
163d. Such as bring forth Leaves late, 
and ſhed them late, ibid, Such a4 are often 
cut 11d, 

Trees with ſcattered bonghc, 121, with up- 

| right boughs, ivid, The cauſe of each 

ibid, 

Tree T idian with Leaves of preat largeneſs, 
and Fruit without ſtalks 127 

| Tree in Perfiz nouriſhed with Saltewater 


ibid, 128 
T rees commonly fraufal, but each other 
AY Ii 


Trees bearing beſt ou the lower boyghs, 131, 
others on the higher bought, 151d, T he 
cauſe of each, ibid. Such as bear beſt wh:1 
they are old, 11. Others when they arc 


| young, itid, The cauſe of each loid, 
Trembling 1 had OWws 190 
Tryals for wholeſome Airs 164 
Tuft of Moſs on a Briar-buſh 117 


Tuiks great jitters, 156, To them, Bat hing 


good ibid. 
Twice a year Fruits I19 
T y'ng of the Point f#f 192,193 


Tyranry over Mes Underſkandings and Be. 
liefs much affetted 215 


. 


Va” of Charl.coal, or of Sea. coal, or of 
a Room new plaſtred, mortal 202 

V apors which r«k:n outwardly, wonld con. 
denſe the Spirits 203 
Vegetabl:s rotting upin the ground, a good 
Compoſt, 22.3. Several inſtances thereof 
ibid, 

Venous Bodies I 80 
Venus, 142, Inexceſs dimeththe ſight, ibid, 
The Att of it. CMen more inclined in 
winter, Women in Summer I43 
Vermine frighted with the Head of a VVoolf 
210 


Veſuvins 165 


110, Yive-Trees, 128, 129, Anciently 
of great bodies, ivid. A tongh wood dry, 


| ibid. Yines in ſome places, not propped 
p 125 


Vines made fruitful by applying the Kor nels | 
of Grapes to the Roots, 10, The cauſe | 
thereof, ibid, Made to ſprout ſuddenly | 

| with Nitre, 96, Love not the Colewort, 


. " OR. _ 


Centuries. | 
Vine gr. fied upon V ine 139 | 
Vinegar Ig4. | 


let. Vineoar 4 

Vijibles hitherto, the ſubieft of Krow/elve, 
26, eMingle nat in the Medium 4s An | 
dibles do, 575. The cauſe thereof tO, See | 
veral conſents of V'ſibles ana Audibles, 
52, Several Diſſent, of Yi fibtles and An- 
dibles, 60,51, V./ible Species, 16c, Fes | 
fibles and Auditles, 204. T.vo Lights of | 
the (ame bigneſs, will not make things be | 


ſeen as far again as one, 54, The cauſe 

thereof ibis, 
Viſual Spirits infefting 2C2, 203 | 
Vitrial I 2 


Vivification, 77, 74. The ſeveral things re- 
quired toYivification, 14%, T he Proceſs 
of at loid. 194,195 

U/cers inthe Leg, harder tocure then ixthe 
Head, 166, The cauſe, 15, Difference of 
curing them in 4a Frexch-man , and an 
Engliſh man 101d, 

fnbarkt Branch of a Tree being ſet, hath 
grown, 134. Barks will rot 1D, 

Unguventum Tel 200 

Union, the force thereof in Natural Bodies, 
24, Appetite of Uxion in Natural Budre!, 
6-4. Appeareth in three kindes of Bodies 

lid, 

Voice, the ſhrilneſs thereof, 43%, In whom 
eſpecially, ibid. YVhy changed at years of 
Puberty, ibid, Labor and Intention, con- 
duceth mach to imitate Voices, 56. Im. 
tation of Voices,as if they were at diſt:nce 

ibid, 

Urine inquantity, a great binderer of Nou- 
riſhment 14 


— 
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W, 
Armth , a ſptcial means to mk: | 
ground fruitful 123,124 
warts taien away by Lard or an Elder ſt1ch 
corſ uming 213 | 


water thickned in a (ave, 20. Changed 
ſuddenly into Air, 24. Choice of waters, 
SC. Ey weight, ibid. By boiling, 1bid, By 
longeit lafting, 1mputrefied , iid, By 
mking Drinks ſtronger,ibid, 1 y bearing 
Soap, tbid. Z£y the places where they are 
congregated, 87, By the Soil, ibid, Wa. 
ters ſweet, not to be trafted, ibid, Well- 
water, \bid, water putteth forth Herbs 
without Roots, 117. Water clone will 
canſe Plants to ſpront, 1bid. well-water 
warmer in Winter then 1n Summer, 191, 


water riſing ina Baſou by means of Flames 
192 


water hot, and Fire, heat differently, 104, 
i ater 


| 
| 
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f thechief Matters 


Water cooleth Air, and morſteneth it »ot 
| 107,189 
' Water may be the Vedium of Sounds, 157. 
| Waitry moiſture endnceth Pautrefatlion,74. 
| Tarning watry [ubſtancesintooily, 79. A 
| great work in Nature, ivid, Four inftan- 
| ces thereof,\vid. 80, wrought by Digeſti- 
| 0n,1bid, 3 atering of Grounds, a great 
belptofruitfulneſs, 123, 124, Cantions 
therein, ivid, Means towater thews ibid, 
| Water-Crefſes 7d 
; Feapon anointed 213 
weight of the Diſſolution of Iron 1m Aqua- 
fortis 166 
Wheat ſet 95,96 
White, a penurious colour, 2.4, 25. In Flow 
ers, 1Cd, Commonly more inodorate then 
other colours, ibid, The cauſe, ibid. white 
more delicate in Berries, 109. The canſe 
thereof, ibid. Not ſo commonly in Fruits, 
ibid, The ca:ſe thereof ibid, 
white Gunpowder 42 
wholeſomeſeats, 164. Tryal for them, 
Moift Air, not geod, 1bid. Inequality of 
eAtr, nant ht : ibid. 
wilde-fi-es, why water will not quench them 
165 
Wilde Herbs fhew the nature of the Ground 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 


winds Southern, diſpoſe Mens bodies to hea- 
veneſs, £1, Winds Southern wit hont Rain 
fevoriſh 166 
Winds gathered for freſhneſs, 164. Prog- 
noſticks of winds 174 
Winding Trees TI3 
wine burnt, 5, Wine how tobe uſed in Con- 
ſumptions, 14. Wine, for what Bodies 
good, for what hurtful, 153. Wine cor- 
rected, that it may not fume 165 
wine new, preſently made potable I 39 
Wine and water, ſeparated by weight, 3, 4, 
Tryal hereof in #wo Glyſſes, ibid, When 
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| 
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hem,173. | 


| 
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et will operate, ard when xot, ibid, Spirit 
of wine burzt, 2, Mirgled mith wax, 
the operation of it ibid, 
Witter and Summer {.b (11, $4, S1gns of 
a cold winter, 155,174, #1nter Sleepers 

19 
Witches, 19%, 109. work me$t by Imagi- 

nation and Faxcy, \bid, 203, Witches 
Opntment 2IC | 
IPoolf guts applied to the belly, cure the 
Collick, ibid. Head hanged up frighteth 
Vermin tbid, | 

1 01der, 151, The Impr:ſſions thereof ibid, 
Wood ſhinirg 1n the dark, T7, 78 
Wood-ſear 104 
Wool attrattive of Water, 20, 25. Through 
a Peffel ibid, 
world, ſuppoſed by ſome to be a Living Crea- 
Fure 197, 198 
wo rms foretel Rain 176 
Wounds, ſome -pplications to them, 139 | 
wounds made with Braſs, eaſier to cure 
then thoſe made with Iron 166 
wriſts have a ſympathy with the Head, and 
other parts 25 | 


T. 


Awning hindereth Hearing, 62. The 
cauſe, ibid, It ts a motion of Imitation, 
65. In yawning, dangerom to pick the 


ar 140 
Years ſteril, canſe Corn to degenerate 111 
Yellow colour in Herbs Io9 f 
Young Trees, which bear beſt I31 


Z. 


One Torrid, leſs tolerable for Heats thes 
the Equinettial, 87. Three cauſes} 
thereof ibid, 


His Lordſhips uſual Receipt for the Gout (to which, the 
Sixtieth Experiment hath reference) was this, 


Tobe taken in this order. 


I. The Poultice. 


3. Of Manchet, aboutthree Ounces, the Crum onely, thin cut; let it be boiled 
in Milk till it grow to a Pulp; add inthe end, a Dramand a half of the Powder 
of Red Roſes. 

Of Satfron ten Grains. | 

Of Oyl of Roſes an Ounce. | 


Let it be ſpred upon a Linnen Cloth, and applied luke-warm,and continued 
for three hours ſpace, 


2, The Bath or Fomentation, 


Be. Of Sage-Leaves, half an handful. 
Of the Root of Hemlock ſliced, fix Drams. 
Of Briony Roots, half an Ounce. 
Of the Leaves of Red Roſcs, two Pugils. | 
" Let them be boiled in a Pottle of Water wherein Steel hath been quenched, | 
till = _ come to a Quart ; aftertheſtraining,putin half an handful 
of Bay-Salt. 
Let it by uſed with Scarlet-Cloth, or Scarlet- Wool, dipped in the Liquor 
hot, and ſo renewed ſeyen times ; all in the ſpace of aquarter of an hour; 
or little more. 


| 


3. The Plaiſter. | 


"I Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos, as' much as is ſufficient for the part you mean to 5 
cover; letit be diſſolved with Oyl of Roſes in ſucha conſiſtence as ywill ! 


ſtick, and ſpredupona piece of Holland, and applicd. 
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ARTICLES 
EN ou IR Y- 


TOUCHING 1; 


METALS & MINERALS. 


9 He firſt Letter of the Alphaber is, the Compounding, | 
pal 7h Incorporating, or Union, of Merals or Minerals. 

x With what Metals, Gold willincorporate, by Gim- | 
Fx) plc ColliquefaQions, and with what not ? Andin what 
! 105, quantity it will incorporate ? and what kindeof Body | 
4 the Compoun4 makes ? 

OE Gold with Silver, which was the ancicnt Elettrum. 
Gold with Quick-filyer. 
Gold with Lead. 

Gold with Copper. 
Gold with Braſs. 
Gold with Iron. 
Gold with Tin. 


$' likewiſe of Silver. 


Silver with Quick-filyer. 
Silver with Lead. 

Silver with Copper. 
Silver with Brat 

Siver with Tron. 
Silver with Tin. 


"Ds 


. 
. 
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mT Articles of Enquiry, 


So likewiſe of Quick-ſilyer. 
Quick-lilver with Lead. 
Quick-lilver with Copper. 
Quick-ſilver with Brals. 
Quick-ſilver with Iron. 

| Quick-filver with Tin. 


Fo of Lead. 
Lead with Copper. 
Lead with Braſs. 
Lead with Iron. 
Lead with Tin. 


red Fg of Copper. 

f Copper with Braſs. 
Copper with Iron. 
Copper with Tin. 


Jo of Braf. 
Braſs with Iron. 
Braſs with Tin. 


, 


; Iron with T in, 


What are the Compound Metals, which are common, and knoyyn ? 
And what are the Proportions of their mixtures? As 

Lattin of Braſs, and the Calaminar-ſtone. 
| Belkmetal of, .& c. 

The counterfeit Plate, whichthey call Alchumy. 

The Decompoſites of three Metals, or more, are too long to enquire, 
except there be fome Compoſitions of them already obſerved. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, Whether any two Metals which yill not 
| eines of themſelves, will mingle with the help of another ; and 
what ?.' | 

© What Compounds will be made of Metal , with Stone, and other 

Fofliles ? As Lattin is made with Braſs, and the Calaminar-ſtone. As 

dt Mettals with Vitriol: All with Iron poudered. All yyith Flint, 
E, } . 


K.: 


Some few of theſe would be enquired of, to diſcloſe the Nature 
, of the reſt. 


Hether Metals, or other Foffiles, will incorporate with Molten | 

; Glaſs.? And what Body it makes ? 

The quantity in the mixture would we well conſidered : For ſome 

{mall quantity, perhaps, would incorporate ; as in the Allays of Gold | 

and Silver Coyn. aontit 3 : 
Upon the Compound Body, three things are chiefly to be obſerved, 

The Colour, the Fragility or Pliantneſs, the V olatility or Faxation, com- 

pared with the Simple Bodies. | 

Foc preſent uſe or profit, this is the Rule; - Conſider the prixe of the 


two Simple Bodies ; conſider again the Dignity of the one aboye the | 
| other 
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T ouchins Metals and Minerals. 
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| other, in ule. 'Thenlec, it you can make a compound that will fave more 
in the price, then it will loſe in the dignity of the uſe. As forexample, | | 
{ Conſider the price of Braſs Ordnance; conſider again the price of Iron | 
Ordnance; and confider, whercin the Braſs Ordnancedothexcel the Iron 
Ordnance in uſe. Then if you can make a Compound of Braſs and Iron 
| Ordnance, that will be near as good in uſe, an muchcheaperin price, 
there is profit both to the private and to the Commonyyealth. 

So of Gold and Silver, the price is double of Twelve. The dignity 
of Gold aboyc Silver is not much ; the ſplendor is alike, andmoreplca- 
| fingro {ume eyc , As in Cloth of Silver, Silver Lace, filvered Rapiers, | 
&c. 1hemaindignity is, thatGold bears the Fire, which Silver doth nor; 
but that is an excellency in Nature, but it is nothing at all in uſe. For any | 
drgnity in uſe, I know none, but that Silyering will ſully and canker more | 
then Gilding ; which, if it may be correRed, witha little mixture of Gold, | 
there is profit: And I do ſomewharmarvel, that the later ages have loft , 
the ancient Fledrum, which was a mixture of Silver with Gold ; whereof, 

I conccive, there may be much uſe b-th in Coyn, Plate, and Gilding. | { 

It is to be noted, that there is inthe Verſion of Metals, impoſlibility, | | 
| or at leaitpreat difficulty ; asin making of Gold, Silver, Copper : On the | 
other ſide, in the adulterating or countertciting of Metals there is de- 
ccit and villainy ; but it ſhould ſeem there is a middle way, and that is, 
by new compounds, if thewaysof incorpocating were well known. 

What Incorporation or Imbibitior, Metals will receive from Veget- 
ables, without bcing diflolyed mightbe inquired. As when the Armorers 
make their Steel more tough and plyant, bv the aſperfion of Water, or | 
Juyce of Herbs : When Gold being grown ſomewhat churliſhby recover- | 
ing, is made more plyant by throwing in ſhreds of Tanned Leather, - or | 
by Leather oyled. _.. Ra | 

Note, that in theſe, andtchelike ſhews of Imbibition, it were good to | 
try by the weight, whether the weight be increaſed, oc no ? For if it be not, | 
| it is to be doubted, thar there is no Imbibition of Subſtance; but onely, 
that the Application of the ether Body, dcth diſpoſe and invite the Meta 
ro another poſture of parts then of it ſelf, itwould have taken. | 

Afterthe Incorporation of Metals, by fimple ColliquefaQion, for the | 
better diſcovery of the Nature: And Conſents and Diflents of Merals by | 
incorporating of their Diſſolutions, it would be cnquired. 

What Metals being diſlolved by Strong-waters, will incorporate well | 
together, and whatnot ? which is tobe inquired particularly, as itwasin [ | 
ColliquefaRions. - | | 

1 here is to be obſerved inthoſe Diſſolutions, which will not incor- 

orate what the effeRs are : As the Ebullition, the Precipitation to the 
voroolly che Ejaculation towards the top, the Suſpenſion in themidit, and | | [ 
the like. hes | | 

Note , that the Diſſents of the Menſtrua, or Strang-waters , nay : | 
hinder the Incorporation, as well as the Difſents of the Metals themſelves: 
Therefore where the Menſtrua are' the ſame, and yer the Incorporation 
followcth not, you may conclude, the Diſſent is in the Metals, but where 

| 


the Menſtrua arc ſeveral, notſogertain. 
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Articles of Enquiry, 


He Second Letter of the Croſs Row, is the Separation of Mctals, 
and Minerals. Separationisof three ſorts; the firſt is, The ſeparating 
of the pure Metal from the Ure or Droſs, which we call Refining. The 
ſecond is, The drawing one Metal or Mincral out of another, which we 
may call Extra&ting. The third , The ſeparating of any Metal into his 
Original or Elements, or callthem what you will) which work we call 
Precipitation. cn 

For Refining, we arc tocnquireof it according to the ſeveral Metals; 
As Gold, Silver, &c. Incidently, we arc to enquire of the firſt Stone, or 
Ure, or Spar, oc Marcaſite of Metals ſeverally ; and what kinde of 
Bodics they are ; and of thedegrees of Richneſs. 

Alſo, we arcto cnquire of the Means of ſeparating, whether by Fire, 
parting W aters, or otherwilc. 

Alſo, for the manner of Refining, you are to ſee how you can multi- 
ply the Heat, or haſten the Opening ; and to fave charge, in the 
Refining. 
| The means of this is in three manners ; that is to ſay, In the Blaſt 
of the Fire : In the mannerof the Furnace to multiply Heat, by Union and 
Reflexion : And by ſome Additament or Medicines, which will help the 
Bodies to open themthe ſooner: 

Note, the quickning of the Blaſt, and the multiplying of the Heat in 
| the Furnace, may bethe ſame forall Metals ; but the Additaments muſt be 
' ſeveral according tothe natures of the Mctals. Hoes 
Note again, That if you think the multiplying of the Additament in 
| the ſame Proportion that you multiply the Ure, the work will follow, 
you may be deceived : For quantity inthe Paſſive will add more reſiſtance, 
| then the ſame quantity inthe ARivye will add force. 

For ExtraQting, youare to cnquire what Mctals contain others, and 

likewiſe what not ? As Lead Silver, Copper Silver, &c. _. 
. Note, although the charge of ExtraQion ſhould exceed the worth, 

et that is not the matter ; For, atleaſt, it will diſcoy er Nature and Poffi- 
| bility. the other may be thought on afterwards. 
| We are likewile toenquire, what the differences are of thoſe Metals, 
which contain more or leſs, other Metals ; and how that agrees withthe 
| poorneſs or richneſs of the Merals, or Ure, in themſelves: As the Lead, 
' that contains molt Silyer, is accounted to be more brittle; and yet other- 
| wiſe poorer in it ſelf. | > 
| For Fa rar T cannot affirm, whether there be any ſuch thing, 
| OT NO. An3,It 
ſoever it be, whether Solution or ExtraQton, or a kinde of Converſion 
by the Fire, it is diligently to be enquired , What Salts, Sulphur, Virriol, 
Mercury, or the like Simple Bodics are to be found inthe ſeveral Metals ; 
| and in what quantity. Ny 
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ink, the Chymiſtsmake too much ado about it. But hoyw- | 
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THe third Letter of the Croſs-Row, is the variation of Mctals into | 
ſcycral Shapes, Bodies, or Natyres ; the particulars whereof fol- | 
oW. 


TinQure. 

Turning to Ruſt. | 
Calcination. 

Sublimation. 

Precipitation. 

Amalgamatizing, or turning into aſoft Body. 

Vitrification. 

Opcning or Diflolving into Liquor. 

Sprouting, or Branching, or '" 190 ER 

Induration and Mollification. 

Making tough or brittle, 

Volatility and Fixation. | 
Tranſmutation or Veriton. | 


For TinQure, it is to be enquired how Metals may be tinQed, through | | 

and through; and with what, and into what colours: As Tinding-Silver | 
ellow. TinRing-Copper white, and TinRing red, green, blew, cſpecial- 
y with kceping the luſtre. 


Item, TinQure of Glaſs. | ( 

Hem, TinRAure of Marble, Flint, or other Stone. | 
| 

þ 


For turning to Ruſt, rwo things ate chiefly to be enquired : By whar 
Corroſives it isdone, and into what colours it turns : As Lead into white, 
which they call Sers ; Iron into yellow, which _ call Crocus Marts : | 
Quick-ſilver into Vermilion, Braſs into green, which they call Yerdegraf, | 
&c. 

| 


For Calcination, to enquire how every Metal is calciacd ? And 
into what kinde of Body ? - And what is the exquiſiteſt way of Calcina- | 


tion ? 


For Sublimation, to enquire the, manner of Subliming 5 and what | 
Metals endure Subliming ; and what Body the Sublimate makes ? | 
| 


For Precipitation likewiſe, By what ſtrong Waters every Metal will } 
7 > or ith what Additaments ? and in whattime ? andinto what | 


ody ? | 
So for Amalgama, what Metals will endure it 2 What are the means | 
todo it? Andyhat is the mannerof theBody? | 


| 


For Vitrification likewiſe, what Metals will endure it 2 what arc 


the mcans to do it ? into what colour it turns ? and further, where the _— | 
etal. | 
——_— —_ — — errno wap 
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Articles of Enquiry, 


He Second Letter of the Croſs Row, is the Separation of Metals, 
 andMinerals. Separationisof three forts; the firſt is, The ſeparating 
of the pure Metal from the Ure or Droſs, which we call Refining. The 
ſecond is, The drawing one Metal or Mincral outof another, which we 
may call Extrating. The third , The ſeparating of any Metal into his 
Original or Elements, or call them what you will) which work we call 
| Precipitation. KM 
For Refining, we aretocnquireof it according to the ſeveral Metals; 
As Gold, Silver, &c. Incidently, we arc to enquire of the firſt Stone, or 
Ure, or Spar, oc Marcaſite of Metals ſcverally ; and what kinde of 
Bodies they arc ; and of thedegrees of Richneſs. 
Alſo, we arcto cnquire of the Means of ſeparating, whether by Fire, 
parting W aters, or otherwilc. 
Alfo, for the manner of Refining, you are to ſee how you can multi- 
ply the Heat, or haſten the Opening ; and to fave charge, in the 
Refining. 


of the Fire : In the mannerof the Furnace to multiply Heat, by Union and 
Reflexion : And by ſome Additament or Medicines, which will help the 
Bodies to open them the ſooner: 

Note, thequickning of the Blaſt, and the multiplying of the Heat in 
the Furnace, may bethe het forall Metals ; but the Additaments mwſt be 
' ſeveral according tothe natures of the Metals. Res 
| Note again, Thatif you think the multiplying of the Additament in 
| the ſame Proportion that you multiply the Ure, the work will follow, 
you may be deceived : For quantity inthe Paflive will add more reſiſtance, 
| then the ſame quantity inthe Adtive willadd force. 


| For Extrading, youare toenquire what Metals contain others, and 


likewiſe what nos ? As Lead Silver, Copper Silver, &c. 
. Note, although the charge of ExtraQion ſhould exceed the worth, 
ct that is not the matter ; For, atleaſt, it will diſcoy er Nature and Poffi- 
| bility, the other may be thought on afterwards. 
| We are likewile tocnquire, what the differences are of thoſe Metals, 
| which contain more orleſs, other Metals ; and how that agrees withthe 
| poornels or richneſs of the Metals, or Ure, in themſelves: As the Lead, 
that contains molt Silyer, is accounted to be more brittle; and yet other- 
| wile poorer in itſelf. 2 
| - For Pcincipiation, T cannot affirm, whether there be any ſuch thing, 
| or no. An, Ithink, the Chymiſtsmake too muchado about it. But hoy- 
ſoever it be, whether Solution. or ExtraQion, or a kinde of Converſion 
| bythe Fire, it is diligently to be enquired , What Salts, Sulphur, Vitriol,. 
Mercury, or the like Simple Bodies are to be found inthe ſeveral Metals ; 


| 


The means of this is in three manners ; that is to ſay, In the Blaſt | 
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THe third Letter of the Croſs-Row, is the variation of Metals into | 
. ſcycral Shapes, Bodies, or Natyres ; the particulars whereof fol- | 
ow. 


TinQcure. 

Turning to Ruſt. | 
Calcination. 

Sublimation: 
Precipitation. 

Amalgamatizing, or turning into aſoft Body. 

Virtrification. 

Opcning or Difſolving into Liquor. 

Sprouting, or Branching, or "> 0-9 NOR 

Induration and Mollification. 

Making tough or brittle, 

Volatility and Fixation. | 
Tranſmutation or Verſion. | 


For TinQure, itisto be enquired how Metals may be tin&ed, through | 
and through; and with what, and into what colours: As TinCing-Silver | 
_ inting-Copper white, and TinRing red, green, blew, cſpecial- 
y with keeping the luſtre. 


tem, TindQure of Glaſs. 
Item, TinRure of Marble, Flint, or other Stone. 


For turning to Rnſt, rwo things ate chiefly to be enquired : By whar 
Corrofives it isdone, and into what colours it turns : As Lead into white, 
which they call Sers ; Iron into yellow, which _—_ call Crocus Marts : l 
Quick-ſilver into Vermilion, Braſs into green, which they call Yerdegraf, | 


&c. 

For Calcination, to enquire how every Metal is calciged ? And | | 
into what kinde of Body ? - And what is the cxquiliteſt way of Calcina- | 
tion ? 


For Sublimation, to enquire the, manner of Subliming 5 and what 
Mctals endure Subliming 3 and what Body the Sublimate makes? | | 
| 


_ For Precipitation likewiſe, By what ſtrong Waters every Metal will} 
5a > or \vith what Additaments ? and in whattime ? andinto what; 


ody ? | | 


So for Amalgama, what Metals will endure it 2 What are the means | 
todo ic? Andwhat is the mannerof the Body? | 


For Vitrification likewiſe , what Metals will endure it 2 what arc 


the mcans to do it ? into what colour it turns ? and further, where the _ | 
Acta 
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| fie part? alſo what weight the vicrifed Body bears, comparcd with the 


| Merals harder and harder, and what will make them ſofter and ſofter > And | 


| ewo former, bur yet worthy of an Inquiry apart : Eſpecially to joyn 


| 


| but-yet is malleable : The next is, when it is notmallcable, but yet ir 


| when it will flec away without returning : The next is, when ic will 
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Metal is turned into Glaſs? and when the Metal doth but hang in the Glaſ- 


crude Body ? Allo becauſc Vitrificaticn is accounted, a kinde of death of 
Metals, what Vitrification will admit, of turning back again, and what 
not ? | 


For Diflolution into Liquor, we are to enquire, what is the proper 
CIenſtruum to diflolve any Metal? And in the Negative, what will touch 
upon the one, and not upon the other ? And what ſeveral Menſtru will 
diſlolveany Metal ? And which moſt cxaQly ? 7rem, the proceſs or motion 
of the Diflolution ? the manner of Riſing, Boiling, Vaporing ? More 
violent or more gentle > Cauſing much heat, or [els> {tem, the quan? 
tity or charge the Strong-W ater will bear, and then give over ? /tem, 
the colour into which the Liquor will turn ? Aboveall, itis tobeenquired, 
whether there be any Mexſtruum,to diſſolve any Mctal thatis not fretting and 
corroding ; but opencth the Body by ſympathy, and not by mordacity or 
violentpenctration ? 


For Sprouting or Branching, though it be a thing but tranſitory, and 
a kinde of toy or pleaſure ; yetthere is a more ſerious ulc of it: For thatit | 
diſcovers the delicate motions of ſpirits, when they put forth, and cannot 
oct forth, like unto that which is in vegerables. 


For Induration or Mollification, it is to be enquired, what will make 


this Enquiry tendeth totwo ends ; 


Firſt, for Uſe : As to make Iron ſoft by the Fire, makes it malle- 
able. x $7 


Secondly, Becauſe Induration is a degree towards Fixation 3 and 
Mollification towards Volatility : And theretorethe Inquiry of them, will 
givelight towards the other. 


For tough and brittle, they are much of the ſame kinde with the 


Hardneſs to Toughneſs; as making Glaſs malleable, &c. And 
making Blades , ſtrong to refilt, and pierce, and yet not caſic to 
break. | | 


For Volatility and Fixation , it is a principal Branch to be en-| 
quired. ' The utmoſt degree of Fixation is, That whereupon no Fire | 
will-york, nor Strong-water joyned with Fire, if there be any ſuch | 
Fixation poſſible : The next is, when Firc ſimply will not work with- | 
out Strong-waters : The next is, when it will endure Fire not blown, | 
or ſuch a ſtrength of Fire: The next is, when it will not endure Fire, | 


is not fluent, but ſtupified. So of Volatility, the utmoſt degrec. is, 


flee-up, bur. with, cafe return : The next, when it will flee upwards, 
over. the Helm, by a kinde of Exufflation, without Vapocing : 
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| ſoften, though nor melr. Of all cheſe, diligent inquiry is to be made, in 
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| The next is, whenit will melt, thoughnot riſe ; And the next, whenir will | 
ſeveral Metals ; cipecially of the more extreamdegrees. | | 
For T ranſmutation or Verſion, if it be rcal and true, itis the furtheſt | 
| point of Art; and would be yell diſtinguiſhed from Extraction, from Re- 
ſtitution, and from Adulteration. I hear mucho! turning Iron into Cup- | 
| per; I hearallo of thegrowth of Lead in weight, which cannot be with: | 


| and well approved, is diligently to be inquired, and ſet down. 


————— a MK TT 
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| He fourth Letter of the Croſs Row, is Reſtitution. Firſt therefore, 
| itis tobe enquired in the Negative ; what Bodies will never rcturn, 
either by reaſon of their extream fixing, as in ſome Virrifications, or by 
| extream Volatility. | Kal 

| Itis alſo tobe enquiredof the two Means of ReduQion ; and firſt by 
the Fire, which is butby Congregation of Homogencal parts. 

The ſecond is, by drawing them down, by ſome Body, that hath con- 
ſent with them: As Iron draweth down Copper in Water ; Gold draweth 
| Quick-tilver invapor ; whatſoever is of this kinde, is very diligently to be 
| enquired. | | 

Alſo it is tobe enquired, what Time or Age will reduce without the 
help of Fire or Body ? 

Alſo it is to be enquired, what gives Impediment to Union or Reſti-| 
tution, which is ſometimes called Mortification ; as when Quick-ſilver is 
mortified with Turpentine, Spittle, or Butter. 
| Laſtly, it is to be enquired how the Metal reſtored, differerh in any 
thing from the Metal raw or crude ? As whetherit becomcthnot morechur- 
liſh, altercdin colour, orthe like? 


| out aConverlion of ſome _ into Lead: But whatſoever is of this kinde, 
y | 
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74 © Y Metals and Minerals, from the hands of the Reverend Dr. Rawley, 
wo who bath publiched ſeveral of the Lord Verulams Works ſonce ny 
D eath ( he having bttn his Lordhips Chaplain ) and who hath been tareful to. 


Corrett at the Pref” this little Piece ( as Addition to the Natural Hiſtory ) | 
| according to the Original Copy, remaizing amongſt his Lordships Manuſcripts : | 

Amoneſt which there is nothing more of that ſubject to be fold, ſo as no more 
| Additions canbe expected, 


W. Lee. 
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IJ His Fable my Lord deviſed, tg the | 
$422] end tharhemight exhibir therein 
Te a Model or Deſcription of a College, 

inſtituted for the Interpreting of 
22] Nature, and the producing of 
|oreat and marycllous Works for the benefit of 
Bs, under the name of Solomons Houle, or, The 
 C ollege of the Six days Works, Andeven lo far his 
Lordship hath proceeded as to finish that Part. 
Certainly, the Model is more vaſt and high, 
than can poſlibly be imitated inall things, not- | 
withſtanding moſt things therein are within 
Mens power to effect. His Lordship thought 
alſo in this preſent Fable to have compoſed a 
Frame of Laws, or of the beſt State or Mould 
of a Commonwealth ; but fore-ſceing it would be a 
long Work, his deſire of Collecting the A(atural 
Hiſtory diverted him, which he preferred many 
degcees before it. 

This Work of the New eAtlants (as much as 
concerneth the English Ldition) his Lordship de- 
/figned for this place, inregard it bath ſonear 
affinity (in one part of it) withthe preceding 
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ATLANTIS. 


La—_— ld io Per (hc wc had continued by the 
Wal ſpace of one whole year) for Chinz and Japan by the 
South Sea,taking with us V.tuals for T welve Monethe, 
and had good Winds from the Faſt, though ſoft and 
weak, for Five Moneths ſpaceand more; but then the 
Wind came about, and ſetled in the Welt for many 
days; ſo as we could make little or no way, and were 
ſometimes in purpoſe to turn back : But then again, 
there aroſe ſtrong and great Winds from the South, with a Point Eaſt, 
which carried us up (for all that we could do) towards the North ; by which 
time our Victuals failed us, though we had made good ſpare of them: So 
that finding our ſelves inthe midit of the greatet Wilderneſs of Waters in 
the World, without Viaual, we gave ourlſelyesfor loſt men, and prepared 
for death. Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, //ho 
ſhewerh his Wonders in the deep ; beſeeching him of his mercy, That as in the 
| Beginning he diſcovered the Face of the deep, and brought forth dry-land; ſo he 
' would now diſcover Land tous, that we might not periſh, And'ircameto 
| paſs, that the next day about Evening, we {xw within a Kenning before us, 
| towards the North, as it were thicker Clouds, which did pur us'in ſome 
| hope of Land ; knowing how that part of the South-Sea was utterly un- 
' known, and might have l{lands or Continents that hitherto were not come 
| tolight. Wherefore we bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the ap- 
| pcarance of Land all that night; and in the dawning of the next day, we 


might plainly diſcern thatit was a Land flatto our ſight, and full of Boſcage, 


which made it ſhew the more dark; and after an hour and a halfs failing, 
weentred into a good Haven, being the Port of a fair City, not great in- 
deed, but well built, and that gave apleaſant view from the Sea: ' And we 
thinking every minute long, till we were on Land, -came cloſeto the Shore 
and offcred to land ; bur ſtraight-ways'we ſaw divers of the people with 
Baſtons in their hands, (as it were) forbidding us to land, yet without any 
cries or fierceneſs, but onely as warning us off by ſigns that they made. 
Whereupon being not a little diſcomforted, we were adviſing with onr 
ſelves, what we Fi 

ſmall Boat with about eight perſons in it, whereof one of them had in his 
hand a Iip-taff of a Yellow Cane, tipped at both ends with Blew, who 
made aboard our Ship without any ſhew of diſtruſt: atall : And when he 
ſaw one of our number preſent himſelf ſpmewhat afore the reſt, he'drew 


forth a little Scroul of Parchment (ſomewhat yellower then our Parchmenr, | 
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ould do. During which time, theremade forth to us a 
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ble) and delivered it to our foremoſt man. In which Scroul were written 
in ancient Hebrew, andin ancient Greek, and ingood Latine of the Schoo), 
and in Spaniſh, theſe words, **Landyenot, none of you, and provide to bc 
« gone from this Coalt within ſixteen days, except you have further t:me 
« given you : Mean while, if you want Freſh-water or Vi6ua!, or help tor 
; *© your Sick, or that your Shipneedeth repair, write down your wants, and 
** you ſhall have that which belongeth to Mercy, This Scroul was ſigned 
with a ſtamp of Cherubims YYings, not ſpred, but hanging downwards, and 


a Servant with us to receive ouranſwer. Conſulting hereupon amongſt our 
 ſclves, we were much perplexed. The denial of Landing, and haſty warn- 
| ing us away, troubled us much, On the other ſide, to finde that the peo- 
{ ple had Languages, and were ſo full of Humanity, did comfort us not a 
little ; and above all, the Sign of the Croff ro that Inftrument, was to us a 
great rejoycing, and, as it were, a certain preſage of good. Our anſwer was 
| in the Spani/s Tongue, © That for our Ship it was well, for we had rather 
| « met with Calms and contrary Winds then any Tempeſts. For our Sick, 
| «they were many, and inveryill caſe; ſo that if they were notpermitted ro 
j © land, they ran in danger of their lives. Our other wants we ſet down in 
particular, adding, © That we had ſome little ftore of Merchandize, which 
«if jt pleaſed them to deal for, it might ſupply our wants without being 
* chargeable unto them. We offercd ſome reward in Piſlolets untothe 
Servant, and a piece of Crimſon Velvet to be preſented to the Officer ; 
but the Servant took them not, nor Would ſcarce look upon them, and 
ſo left us, and went back in another little Boat which was ſent for 
him. 

About three hours after we had diſpatched our Anſwer, there came to- 
wards us a perſon (as it ſeemed) of place : He had on him a Gown with 


—_— 


| wide Sleeves of a kinde of Water-Chamolet, of an cxccllent Azure colour, 
| farmore glofſic then ours; his under apparel was green, and ſo was his Hat, 
! being in the form of a Turbant, daintily made., and not ſo huge as the 


Turkiſh Turbants; and the Locks of his Hair came down below the brims 


j of it: ARevercnd Man was he to behold. Hecame in a Boat gilt in ſome 


part of ir, with four perſons more onely in that Boat, and was followed by 
| another Boat wherein were ſome twenty. When he was come within a 
flight-ſhot of our Ship, ſigns were made to us, that we ſhould ſend forth 
ſome to meet him upon the Water ; which we preſently didin our Ship. 


{ boat, fending the principal Man amongſt us ſave one, and four of our num- 


ber with him. When we were come within fix yards of their Boat, they 
called tous to ſtay, andnot to approach further; which we did: And there- 
upon the Man whomlI before deſcribed ſtood up, and with a loud voice in 
Spaniſh, asked, Are ye Chriſtians? We anſwered, 7 were; fearing theleſs, 
becauſe of the Creff we had ſeen in the Subſcription, At which anſvver, the 
{aid perſon lift up his right hand toyvards Heaven, and drevv it ſoftly to his 
mouth, (vyhich is the geſture they uſe yvhen they thank God) and then ſaid, 
* If you vvill ſyyear (all of you) by the Merits of the Saviour that ye areno 


** days paſt, you may have Licenſe to come on Land. Ye ſaid, *VVe vvere 
**allready to take that Oath, VVhereupon one of thoſe that vvere vvith 
him, being (as it ſeemed) a Notwy, made an Entry of this AR. VVhich 
done, another of the attendants of the Great Pcrſon, vyhich vvas vvith 

him 
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by them a Crof, This being delivercd, the Officer returned, and lcft onely | 


© Pirates, nor have ſhed blood, Jayvfully nor unlavvfully, vvithin forty | 
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himin the fame Boat, aſter his Lord had ſpoken a little to him, ſaid aloud, 
«My Lord, would have you know, that it is nor of Pride or Greatneſs that 
«he cometh not aboard your ohip ; but for that, in your Anſwer, you de- 
« clare, That you have many ſick amongſt you, he was warned by the Con- 
'« ſeryator of Health of the City, that he ſhould keepadiſtance. VVe bowed | 
our ſelves towards him, and anſwered, «'V Ve were his humble Seryants, 
*« and accounted for great Honor and ſingular Humanity towards us, that 
* waich was already done ; but hoped well, that the nature of the ſickneſs 
© of our Men was not infectious. So he returned, and a while after came 
the Notary to us aboard our Ship, holding in his hand a Fruit of that Coun- 
trey like an Orenge, but of colour between Orenge-tamny and Scarlet, Which caſt 
a2 moſt excellent Odor : He uſed it (as it ſeemeth) for a Preſervative againit | 
Infetion. Hegaveus our Oath, By the Name of Jeſus, and bis Merits; and 
afcer told us, that the next day by ſix of the clock inthe morning we ſhould | 
be ſent to, and brougat to the Srrangers Heuſe, (fo he called it) yyhere vve 
ſhould be accommodated of things both for our vyhole and for our ſick. 
$9 he left us; and vvhenvve offered him ſome Piſtolets, he ſmiling , ſaid, 
He muſt not-be twice paid for one labor , mcaning (as I take it) that he had falary 
ſufficient of the State for his ſervice ; for (5 I after learned) they call an 
Officer that taketh rcvyards, Twice paid. 

Thenextmorning early, there came to us the ſame Officer that cameto 
as at firſt yvith his Cane, and told us, *«< He came to condu@t ustothe Strangers 
« Houſe, and that he had prevented the hour, becauſe we might haye the whole 
« day before us for our buſineſs: For (ſai4 he) if you vvill follovy my ad- 
«« yice, there ſhall firſt go vvith me ſome fevy of you, and ſee the place, and 
* hovv it may.be made convenient for you; and then you may ſend for your 
« fick, and the reſt of your number which ye will bring on Land. Ye thanked 
bim, and ſaid, <« That this care yyhich he took of deſolate Strangers, God 
« yyould reyvard, And ſo ſix of us vvent on Land vvith him ; and yyhen 
vveyvere on Land, hevvent before us, and turned to us, and ſaid, He »4 
but our Seryant, and our Guide, He led us through three fair Streets, and all 
the way we went there were gathered ſome people on both ſides, ſtanding 
ina row, but in ſo civil a faſhion, as if it had been not to wonder atus, 
but to welcome us; and divers of them, as we paſled by them, put their 
arms a little abroad, which is their geſture when they bid any welcome. 
The Strangers Houſe is a fair and ſpacious Houle, buile of Brick, of ſome- 
whar a bluercolour then our Brick, and with handſome Windows, ſome 
of Glaſs, fomeof akinde of Cambrick oiled. He broughrus firſt into a 
faic Parlor above-ſtairs , and then asked us , © What number of perſons 
< we were, and how many lick. Ye anſwered, © We were in all (fick and 
* whole) One and fifty perſons, whereof our ſick were ſeventeen, He 
defired us to have patience a little, and to ſtay till he came back to us, 
which was about an hour after ; and then he led us to ſee the Chambers 
which were provided for us, being in numberNineteen. They having caſt 
it (as it ſeemeth) that four of thoſe Chambers, yyhich vvere better then 
the reit, might reccive. four of the principal men of our company, and 
lodgethem alone by themſelves ; and the ether fifteen Chambers vvere to 
lodge us, tvvo andtyvo together ; the Chambers vyere handſome and 
chearful Chambers, and furniſhed cigilly. Then heled usto a long Gal- | 
lery, like a Norture, vvhere he ſhevycd usallalong the one fide (for the 
other ſide vvas but Wall and Windovv) ſeventeen Cells, wy NEAT ONES, 


12h Partitions of Cedar-yyood. VVhich Gallery and Cells, being = 
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| all forty, (many more then wenceded) were inſtituted as an Intarmary. for 
| ſick perſons. And he cold us yyithal, that as any of our ſick waxcd well, 
| , he might be removed from his Cell to a Chamber ; for which purpole, 
| there were ſet forth ten ſpare Chambers, betides the number we lpake of 
| before. This done, he brought us back to the Parlor, and litting up his 
| Cane a little (as they do whenthey give any charge or command) ſaid to 
| us, *Yeareto know, that the Cuſtom of the Land requireth, thart after this 
| * day andto morrow (which we give you tor removing your People from 
| | * your Ship) you are to keep within doors for three days: But let itnot 
' * trouble you, nor do not think your ſelves reſtrained, but rather left to | 
« your Reſt ard Eaſc. You ſhall want nothing, and there are ſix of our F 
« pcople appointed to attend you for any buſineſs you may have abroad. : 
We gave him thanks with all affeRion and reſpect, and ſaid, God ſurely is | 
manifeſted in this Land. We offered him allo twenty Piſtolets ; but he ſmiled, / 
and onely faid, V/Yhat, rwicepaia ? and ſo he lett us. Soon aftcr our Dinner | 

| 

} 

| 


was ſcrved in, which was right good Viands, both for Bread and Mear, 
better then any Collegiate Dict, that 1 have known in Europe. VVe had 
alſo drink of three forts. all wholeſome and good ; VVine of the Grape , 
a Drink of Grain, ſuchas is with us our Ale, but more clear; anda kinde 
of Sider made of a Fruit of that Countrey, a wonderful pleaſing and re- 
treſhing drink. Beſides, there were brought in to us greatſtore of thoſe 
Scarlet Orenges for our ſick, which (they ſaid) were an afſured remedy 
for ſickneſs raken at Seca. There was given us alſo a Box of ſmall gray or 
whitiſh Pills, which they wiſhed our fick ſhould take, one of the Pills 
every night before ſleep, which (they ſaid) would haſten their recovery. 
The next day, after that our trouble of carriage and removing of our 
Men and Goods out of ourShip, was ſomewhat ſetled andquict, I thought 
good to call our company rogether, and when they were aflembled, ſaid 
unto them, © My dear Friends, let us know our ſelves, and hoy it ſtandeth } 
« with us. VVe arc Men caſt on Land, as Jones was out of the'VVhales 
«Belly, when we were as buried in the deep; and now we arc on Land, 
«wwe are but between Death and Lite, for we are beyond both the Qld 
| | « VVorldand the New, and whether ever we ſhall ſee Europe, God onely | 
«knoweth : Itis a kinde of miracle hath broughtus hither, and it muſt be 
E| «little leſs that ſhall bring us hence. Therctore in regard of ourdeliver- | 
« ance paſt, and our danger preſent and to come, let us look up to God, 
« andevery man reform his own ways. Beſides, weare come here amongſt 
«a Chriſtian People, full of Picty and Humanity ; let us not bring that con- 
*« fuſion of face upon ourlſclyes, as toſhew our vices or unworthineſs be- 
* fore them. Yet there is more ; for they have by commandment (though 
; * it; form of courteſic) cloiſtered us within theſe VValls for three days; 
« yyho Knoyvcth vyhcther it be not to take ſome taſte of our manners and 
* conditions; and if they finde them bad, to baniſh us ſtraight-vvays ; if 
* 000, to giveus further time? Forthcle men that they have givenus for 
4 * attendance, may vvithal have an eye upon us. Therefore for Gods love, 
« and 2s vye love the vvealof A142 $6 4 and Bodies, let us fo behave our 

« ſelves as yve may be at peace vvith God, and: may finde grace in the cycs 
*of this people. Our Company vvith one voice thanked me for my good 
 admonition, and promiſed me to live ſoberly and civilly, and vvithourt | 
| .| giving any the leaſt occaſion of offence. So vye ſpent our tliree days ' 
Joyfully and vvithout care, in expeQation vyhat vvould be done vvith us | 

| vihen they vverec expired: - During vvhich time, vve had cycry hour joy 
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/ of te amcndment of our fick, wao thuught themlelves calt into ſome di- 
yinc Pool of Healing, they mended lo kindly and (o fait. 

| 1he morrow after our three days were pa{t,there came to usa new Man 
that we had not ſeen before, cloathed in blew as the former was, fave that | 
his lutbant Was White with a (mall Red Croſs onthe top 3 he had alſo a 
Tippet of fine Linnen. Ar his coming in he did bend tous a little, and put 
his arms abroad. We of our parts ſaluted him in avery lowly and ſubmiſſive 
manner, as looking, that from him we ſhould receive ſentence of Life or 
Death. He defired ro ſpcak with ſome ſew of us 3 whereupon ſix of us 
onely ſtaid, and thereſt avoided theroom. He ſaid, ** 1 am by office Go- | 
| © ycrnor of t/11s Houſe of Prrangers z and by Vecaiion I] am a Chriſtian Prieſt 5 
( * and therefore am Come to you to offer y ou my ſcrvice, both as Strangers, 
| * andchicfly as Chriſtians, Some things I may tell you, which Ichink you 
; *« willnot be unwilling to hear, The State hath given youlicenceto ſtay on 
| * Land forthe ſpace of fix weeks ; and let it nottrouble you, if your occa- 
- + ſions ask further time, for the Law in this Point is not preciſe; and I do 
F 

| 

| 


* not doubt, but my ſelf ſhall bc able ro obcain for you {uch further time as | 
['** (hall be convenient, Ye ſhall alſo underſtand, that the Strangers Houſe is at 
*«this timerich and much aforchand, for ithath laid up Revenuc theſe Thir- 
*« ty ſeven years; for ſo long itis ſince any Stranger arrivedin this part : And 
*therefore take ye no care, thc State will defray youall the time youſtay, 
* neither ſhall you (tay one day leſs for that: As for any Merchandize you 
'©1ave b:ought, ye ſhall be well uſed, and have your Return, cither in Mere 
* chandizc, or in Goldand Silver; for tous it is all one, And if you have 
** any other requeſt to make, hideit not, for ye ſhall finde we will not make 
« your countenance to fall by the anſwer ye ſhallreceive, Onely this I muſt 
« tellyou, that none of you muſt goaboye a Karan (that With them a mile and 
<« an baff) from the Walls of the City without ſpecial leave. Weanſwered, 
after we had looked awhile upon one another, admiring this gracious and 
parent-like uſage , ©* That we could not tell what to fay, for we wanted 
« words to expreſs our thanks, and his noble free offers left us nothing to 
*ask. It ſeemedtour, that we had before us a Piture of our Salyation in 
« FTeayen; for we that were a while ſince in the Jaws of Death, were now 
* brought into a place where we found nothing bu: Conſolations. Forthe 
'* Commandment laid upon us, we would not fail to obey it, though it 
« was impoſſibie but our hearts ſhould be inflamed to tread further upon 
*«©this happy and holy Ground: Me added, * That our Tongues ſhould firlt 
«clcavc toche Roots of our Mouths, ere we ſhould forget either this Re- 
«yercnd Perſon , or this whole Nation; in our Prayers, We allo mo? 
humbly beſought him to accept of us as his true Servants, by as juſt a right 
as ever Men on Earih were bounden, laying and preſenting both our per- 
ſons and all we had at his feet. Hes ſaid, He as a Prieft, and looked for 4 Priefts 
reward, Which wa our Brotherly love, and the good of our Souls and Bodies, So he 
went from us, not without tears of tenderneſs in his eyes ; and leſt usalſo 
confuſed yith joy and kindneſs, ſaying amongſt our ſelves, T hat vve yyere 
come into a Land of Angels, which did appear to w daily, and prevent u With comforts 
Which we thought not of, much leſs expetted, 

Tie next day about ten of the clock the Governor came to us again, 
| and atterfſalutations, ſaid familiarly, 7bat he vyas come to viſit ws, and called for 
7 a Chair, and fate him down and we beivg ſometen of us {thereſt were of 
| the meaner ſort, or elſe gone abroad) {ite down with him : And when we 
were ft, he began thus, « We of this Ifland of Benſalem (for ſo they call it in 
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| & their Lanonage,) have this, Tnatby means of our ſolitary [1.u:tior, and of 
. the Laws of Secrecy which we have for our Travellers, and our rare 
'« 2dmiſſon of ſtrangers, we kabiy well molt parrot the Hibitab'e World, 
'««andare our ſelves unki own. Thercfore, becaule he that knoweth leaſt, 
«js firreft troack Queſtions, it 15 more realor, forthe entertainment of the 
io time, that yeask me Queltions, than that] asckyou, He anſvrered, Tat 
\« we humbly thanked him, that he would give us leave fo to do, and that 
« we conceived by the taſte we had already, that there was no worldly thing 
« on Earth, more worthy to be known, then the ſtate of that happy Land. 
« Bur above all (vve ſaid) ſince thatyve vvere met from the ſeveral Ends « f 
*the World, and hoped affuredly, that vve ſhould mcer one day in the 
«Kingdom of H:aver, (for that vve vverc both parts Chriſtians) yye defircd 
& to knovv (inreſpet rhat Land vyas ſo remote, and lo divided by vaſt and 
« gtknovyn Seas, from the Land vvhete cur Jatioxr vvaiked on Earth ) 
i« yyho yvas the Apoltle of tht Nation, and hovvit vyas converted to ihe 
« Faith. Tt apreared in his face, that be took great contentmentin this our Dueſtion. He 
ſaid , © Ye knit ray heart to you by asking this Queſtion in the hit place, 
« forit ſheyveth that you firft ſeek the K ingdom of Heayen; and I ſhall gladly and 
« bricfly (arishic your demand. | 
« About tvyenty years after the Aſcenſion of our Saviour, it came to 
ec p13, that there vvas ſ-en by the people of Renfuſa ( a City upon the 
« Eaſtern Coaſt of our 10nd ) vvithin night (toe night vvas cloaly and 
« calm) asit might be ſome mile intheSea, a great Fillarof Light, not ſharp, | 
« butin form of a Colw.nn or Cylinder, riſing from the Sea a great vvay up 
« toyvards Heaven, andon the top of it was ſeen a large Croffof Light, more 
« bright and refplendent then the Body of the Pillar : Upon waich (o 
« (trange a ſpe&+cle the people of the City gathered apace together upon | 
c the Sar:d3 to wonder, and ſo after put themſelves into a number of imall 
« Boats to go nearct to this maryellous ſight. Bur when the Boats were 
< come within (about) ſixty yards of the Pillar, . chey found themſelves all } 
« bound, and cou'd-go no further, yet ſoas they might moye to go about, 
« but might not approach nearer; fo as the Boats ftood all as in a Theatre, 
« beholditg this Light as an Heavenly Sign, Irſofelt out, that there was in 
| « 6ne of the Boats, one of the wiſe Men of the Society of Selomens Houſe, 
« (which'Houſe or College (my good Brethren) is the very Eye ot this King- 
£ dom) who having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 
| ce g],ted this Pillar and Croſs, fell dowr upon his face, and then raiſed him«f 
| « ſelf upon his knees, and lifting up his hands to Heaven made his Prayers; 
| « ijnthis manner, | | 
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: Ord God of Heaven and Earth, thou haſt vouch- 

| | ſafed of thy Graceto thoſe of our Order, to know thy 

" Works of Creation, and true Secrets of them, and to\ 

diſcern (as far as appertaineth to the Generations of Men) | 

between Divine Miracles, V Yorks of Nature, Yorks 
of Art, and Impoſtures and Iliufrons of all ſort. 1 do here 

ackuowledoe and teſlifie before this People, that the Thing 

| we 
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| we now ſee before oureyes 1s thy Finger, and atrue Mi- | 
racke. And foraſnmb as we learn in our Books, that thou | 
never workeft «ML iracles but to a Divine and excellent End, | 
( for the Laws of Nature, are thine own Laws, and thou | 
exceedeſt them not but upon good cauſe) we moſt bumbly be- 

ſeech thee to proſper this great $1gn, and to give us the Inter- 
pretation, and uſe of it in mercy, which thou doſt in ſome part 

| ſecretly promiſe, by ſending it unto us. | 


| « When he had made his Prayer, he preſently found the Boat he was 
© in, moveable andunbound, whereas all the ceſt remained ſtill faſt ; and 
} *©raking that for an affuraace of leave to approach, he cauſed the Boat tobe | 
| «ſoftly, and wich ſileace, rowed towards the Pillar; but ere he came nearit, ' 
| © che Pilar and Crof of Light brake up, and cat it ſelf abroad, as it wete, into | 
« 2 Firmament of many Scars ; which alſo yaniſhed ſoon after, and there was 
] * nothing left to be (een but a ſazall £Ark or Cheſt of Cedar, dry, and not wet 
« at all with Water, though it ſwam ; and in thefore-end of it, Which was 
| * rowardshim, grew a ſmall gceen Branch of Palm. And when the Wile- 
| © man had taken it with all reverence intohis Boat, it opened of it felf, and 
« tlere Was foand in ic a Boek and a Letter, both written in fine Parchment, 
« and wrapped in Sindons of Linnen. The Boek contained all the Cnonicel | 
« Books of the Old and New Teſtament, according as you have them, (for we 
« know well what the Churches with you receive;) and the apocalypſe itielf, 
« and ſome other Books of the New Teftament , which were not at that time 
« written, Were acycrtheleſs in the Book. And for the Leer, it was inthefe 
« Words, 
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Bartholomew, a Servant of the Higheſt, and 
Apoſtle of FESUS CHRIST, was warn- 


| ed by an Angel that appeared to me in a| 


| Viſion of Glory, that I should commitr this 
(!eArk to the Flouds of the Sea. Therefore I 
do teftific anddeclare unto that People, where 
GOD s5hall ordain this Ak to come to Land, | 


that inthe ſame day is come unto them Salva- 
tion, and Peace, and Good Will from the 
(FATHER, andfromthe. LORD FESUS. 


| « There was allo in both theſs Writings , -as well the Book as the 
* Letter, wrought a great Miracle, conform to that, of the Apoſtles in the 
*© Original Gift of Tongxes, For there being at that time in this Land Hebrevs, 
* Perf.cns, and {ndians, befides the Natives, every one tcad upon the Book, 

| *and 
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—*, * and Letter, as if they hal been written in his own Language. And, thus 
| © Was this Land ſaved from lofidelicv (3s the Remain of the old World | 


«yas from Water) by an Ark, through the Apoftolical and Miraculous 
, ©Evyangeliſm of $ Bartholomeyy. And here he pauſed, and a Meſſenger 
; came aid called him tofth from is, So this was all that paſicd in that 
: Coaferencc. 
| The ncxt day the ſame Governor came again tous ifmnmediatcly aſter Din- 
| ner,2:4excuſed himſelf, ſaying, © T hatithe day betofe he was Called from ns 
ba [omewhat abruptly, but now he would make us amends, ahd ſpend time 
«with us, if we held his Company and Conference agreeable. We anſpered, 
<« That we held it ſo agreeable and pleaſing to us, as we forgot both dangers 
« paſt and fears to come, for the time we heard him ſpeak, and that we 
« thought an hour ſpent with him, was worth years of our former life, He 
boyyed himſelf alittle to 15, and aſter yye yyere ſet again, heſaid, *« Well, the Quelti- 
<« ons areoR. your part. Oneof our number ſaid, after 4 little pauſe, ©* That there 
« was 2 matter we were no lels deſirous ro know then feartulto ask, leſt we 
« might preſume too far; but encourag:d by his rare Humanity towards us, 
« (that could ſcarce think our felves ſtrangers, being his vowed and profeiI2d 
| © Servan's) we would take the hardineſs to propound it : Humbly beſcech. 
| «ing him, if he thought itnor fic to be anſwered, that he wouls pardon it, 
«« chough he rejc&ed it. VYe ſaid, We well obſerved thoſe his words 
© which he formerly ſpake , That this happy Ifland whete we now ſtood 
« yyas knovvn to fevv; andyet kneyy molt of the Nations of the World; 
« yyhich vve found to be true, conſidering they had the Languages of 
<« Europe, and knevy much of ourſtate and bulineſs; and yet yve in Europe 
« (notvyichltanding all the remote Diſcoveries and Navigations of this laſt 
« Ape) neycr heard any of the leaſt inkling or glimpſe ot this Iſland. "This 


« one of another , cither by Voyage into Forein Parts, or by Strangers 
« that come to them : And though the Traveller into a Foreja Countrey, 


+ « doth commonly know more by the Eye, then he that ſtaid at home can 


«by relation of the Traveller ; yet both ways ſuffice to make a mutual 
« knowledge in ſome degree on both parts : But for this INand, we never 


« ſhore of Europe, no nor of either the Za or YYeſt-Indies, nor yet of any 
« Ship of any other part of the World that had made return for them. And 
| « yet the maryel reſted not in this 3 for the ſituation of it (as his Lordſhip 
« ſaid) in the ſecret-Conclave of ſuch a vaſt Sea might cauſe it : But then, 
« chat they ſhould have knowledge of the Languages, Books , Aﬀeairs of 
« thoſe that lic ſuch a diſtance from them, it was a thing we could not tell 


« Divine Powers and Bcings, to be hidden and unſcen to others, and yet 
« to have others open, and as in a light tothem. Ar this Speech the Go. 
| yernor gave a gracious ſmile, and ſaid, * That we did well to ask pardon 
| « for this Queſtion we now asked , for that it imported as if we thought 
'\<rhis Lang, : a Land of Magicians, that ſeat forth Spirits of the Air into all 
| « parts to btingthemnews, and intelligence of other Countreys. It was 


| anſwered by us all, in all poſſible humbleneſs, but yet with a countenance 
' taking knowledge, that we knew, that he ſpake it but merrily, «That we 


.« were apt enough to think, there was ſomewhat ſupernatural in this 


_ + «]fland, bur yer rather as Angelical then Magical. But to let his Lord. 


 « ſhip know truly what ic was that made us tender and doubtful to ask this | 
\ | | : Queſtion, 
jI285 < 
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« yye found yyonderful ſtrange, for that all Nations have iaterknovvledge | 


« heard tell cf any Ship of theirs that had been ſeen to arrive upon any | 


« what to make of ; for that it ſeemed tousa condition and propriety of | 
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« Qicition ; it was not any ſuch conceit, but'becauſe we remembred he 
* had given atouch ia bis former Speech, that this Land hai Laws of Sc- 
© Ciecy,touciing Strangers. T this he ſaid, «You remember it right; and 
« thercforc in that, I ſhall ſay coyou, Imultreſerve ſome particulars which 
*<ijris not lawful for me toreveal, butthere willbe enoughlefe ro give you 
« {xtisfaRion. - 

« Youthall underſtand (chat which perhaps you will ſcarce think cre- 
« dible) thatabout Three thoyſfand years ago, or ſomewhat more, the Na- 
«+ vigiti-n of the VVorld (ſpecially forremote. Voyages) was greater then 
*« atthis day. Donot think with yourſelves, that I know nothow much 
« itis increaſed » ich you within theſcthreeſcore years, I know it well ; and 


a 


«* yct I ſay, greater then then now. VVhether it was, that the example of 


'* the Ark thatlaved the remnant of Men from the Univerſal Deluge, gave 


"| * men confidence.to adventure uponthe VVaters, or what it was, but ſuch 


© is the truth. ihe rhenicians, and lpecially the T yrians, had great Fleets ; 
* ſo had the Carthaginians their Colony, -v hich is yet further V Veſt : To- 
« ward the Eaſt the Shipping of Egype and of Paleſtine was likewiſe great ; 
« Chin. alſo, and the Grear Atlants (that you call CAmerics) which have now 
« but Junks and Canoaes, abound-d then in tall Ships. i his Iiland (as 
* appearcth by faichful Regilt-rs of thoſe times) had then Fiftecn hundred 
* ſtrong Ships of great conteat.Of allthis,thereis with you paring memory 
« ornone, but we havelarge kno« ledgethercof. 

« Archat time this Land was known, and frequented by the 5hips and 
© Vellcls of all the Nations beforenamed, and {as it cometh to pals) they 
« had many times Mea of other Countreys that werenoSailers, that came 
« with them , as ”erſians, Chaldeans, Arabians ſo as almoſt all Nations of 
« might and fame reſorted hither, of whfomaye have ſome Stirps and little 
© Tribes with us at this day. And forour own Ships, they went ſundry 
a Voyages, as well to your - rrerghes, which you call the Pillars of Hercs es, 
« as to other parts inthe Atlantick and Mediterranean Sew ; as to Peguin (which 
« is the ſame with © ambalu) and Quinſay upon the Oriental Sex, as far asto 
« the Borders of the Eaſt / artary. 


. 


« 4rthe ſame time, and an ge aft&r ormore, the Inhabitants of the 


« Great Atlantis did flouriſh, For though the Narration and Deſcription 
« which is made by a great Man with you, of the Deſcendents of Neptune 
« planted there, and of che magniricent Temple, Palace, City, and Hill, 
«andthe manifold itreams of goodly Navigable Rivers, which (as f'» many 
« Chains) invir--ncd the fame Site and Vemple, and the ſeveral deprees of 
"aſcent, whereby men did climb up to the ſame, as if it had been a Scals 
« Celt, bc all Poctical and Fabulous ; yet 'o muctl) is true. Thar the faid 


« Countrey of Atlantis, as well thatof #eru then called Cys, as that of | 


* Mexico then named T yrambe! ; were mighty and proud King. oms in 
« Arms, Shipping, and Riches; ſo mighty, as at one time (or a: lealt with- 
©'in the ſpace of tenyears) taey both made two greatexpeditions, they of 
« Tyrambel through the Atlantick ro the Meditarranean Fea, and they of Coya 
* through the Sout-ſca upon this our Iſland. And for the former of theſe, 
« which was into Europe, the ſame Author amongſt you (as it ſeemeth) had 
* ſome relation from the Egyptian Prieff whom he citcth, for afſuredly ſuch 
© a thing there was. Bur « hether it were the ancicnt Athenians that ha 
*« the glory of the repulle and reliſt ince of thoſe Forces, I canſay nothing ; 
* but certain .it is, there never came back cither Shipor Man from that Voy- 
© age. Neither had the other Voyage of thoſe of 4, upon us, had berrer 


B © fortune, | 
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! « Sons, which was the chicf Family of the Earth) they were not able to 


| «« ſtriking ſtroke ; and after they were at his mercy, contenting himſelf one- | 


| <<dred years the Grear Atlantis was uiterly loſt and deſtroyed, notby a great 


| « having at this day far greater Rivers, and far higher Mountains to pour 


| 


| 


| 
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| Cold of thoſe Regions) to cloath themſelves with the skins of Tigers, 
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« fortune; if they had not met With cnemies of greater clemency, Forthe 
«King of this Ifland (by name cAltabin) a wile Man, anda great Warrior; 
« knowing well both his own ſtrevgth, and that of his enemies, handled the 
<« matter ſo, as he cut off their Land forces from their Ships, and entoiled 
« both their Navy and their Camp, with a greater power than theirs, both 
« by Sea and Land, and compelled them to render themſclycs withour | 


*]y with their Oath, that they ſhould no more bear Arms againſt him, dif 
c« miſſed them all in ſafety. But the Divine revenge overtook not long 
« after thoſe proud enterpriſes ; for within leſs then the ſpace of One hun- 


« Earthquake, as your CHanſaith, (for that whole Tract is little ſubje& to 
« Earthquakes) but by a particular Deluge or Inundation, thoſe Countreys 


« down Waters, than any part of the Old World. But it js true, that the 
« fame Inundation was not deep, not palt forty foot in moſt places from 
*«« the, ground ; fo that although it deſtroyed Man and Beaſt generally , 
« yet ſome few wilde Inhabitants of the Wood eſcaped : Birds alſo were 
« ſaved by flying tOthe high Trees and Woods. For as for Men, although 
«« they had Buildings in many places higher then the depth of the V Vater ; 
« yet that Inundation, though it were ſhallow , had along continuance, 
« whereby they of the Vale, that were not drowned, periſhed for want of 
« food, and other things neceſſary. So as marvel you not at thethin Popu- 
«Jation of America, nor at the Rudeneſs and Ignorance of the People ; for 
« you muſt account your Inhabitants of C4merice as a young People , 
« younger a thouſand years at the leaſt than the reſt of the VVorld, for 
« that there was ſo much time; between the Uniycrſal Flood, and their par. 
« ticular Inundation. . For the poor remnant of Humane Seed which re. 
< mainedin their Mountains peopled the Countrey again flowly, by little 
« and little: And beingſimple and a ſavage people (not like Neah and his 


*« leayc Letters, Arts, and Civility to their Poſtcrity. And having likewiſe | 
«in their Mountainous Habitatiogs been uſed (in reſpea of the extream 


« Bears, and great Hairy Goats, that they have in thoſe parts; when after 
« they came down into the Valley, and found the intolcrable Heats which 
« are there, and knew no mcans of lighter Apparel, they were forced to 
« begin the cuſtom of going naked, which continueth at this. day ; onely | 
« they take great pride and delight in the Feathers of Birds : And this: alſo | 
« they took from thoſe their Anceſtors of the Monntains, who were in- 
« vited unto it by the infinite flight of Birds that came up to the high | 
« Grounds , while the Waters ſtoud below. So you ſee by this main | 
*« accident of time, we loſt our Traffick with the Americans, with whom, | 
<« of allothers, inrcgard they lay neareſt to us, we had moſt commerce. 
« As for the other parts of the World, it is moſt manifeſt, that in the 
« Ages following (whether it were in reſpeQ of VVars, or by a Natural 
« revolution of time) Navigation did every where greatly decay , and 
< eſpecially far yoyages (the rather by theuſe of Gallies, and ſuch Veſlels | 
© as could hardly brook the Ocean ) were altogether lefc and omitted. | 
*So then, that part of centercouſe which could be from other Nations | 
«ro fail ro us, you ſee hoy it hath long fince ceaſed, except it were by | 
<« (ome rare accident, @ this of yours. But now of the ceſlation of that | 


« other | 
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Other part ot circrcourcle, which migat be by our {ailing io,other Nanons; 


< bur our ſhipping for number; {trength, Maricers, Pilots; and all things ch. 
<appertain to Navigation; is as great as ever; andtheretpre why weſhould 
« fit at home, I ſhall now giveyou an accovnt by it {:1{, arid it willdrawneaccr 
« togiveyou latisfaQion to your principakQueſtion.: 


« butasa Divine In{trument,though a Morral Man ;; his name was Salomon; 
« and we cſ{tecm him as the Law-giver of our Narion:; This King'had alarge 


« {ybſtantivethis Land was to maintain it (elf without any aid (at all) of ihe 
© Forcigner, beipg Five thouſand fix hundred miles;jn circuit, and of rare 
<« fertility of fſoilin the greateſt part thereof 3 and finding allorhe ſhipping of 


< Tranſportations from Portro Port, and'likewiſc by failing unto-lome ſmall 
« Iſlands that ace not farfrom us, and arc underthe Crown and Laws of this 
«State; and recalling into bis memory the happy and flouriſhing eſtare 
« whercin this Land then was, ſo as it might be a thouſand ways altered to 


{ the worſe, bur ſcarce any one way tothe better; thought nothing wanted 


«ro his Noble and Heroical Intentions; but onely (as far 8s Humane fore- 
« ſight might reach) to give perpetuity tothat which wan histime ſo happily 
| « eftabliſhed ; therefore amongſt his other Fundamental Laws of this King- 
« dom, he did ordain the Interdifts and Prohibitions which we have touch» 
«ing entrance of ſtrangers, which at that time (though ic was after the cala- 
<« mity of Americs) was frequent, doubting novelties and commixture of 
« manners. It istruc, thelike Law againſt the admiſſion of ſtrangers; with- 
« out licence, is an ancicnt Law in the Kingdom of Chine, and yet continued 
«in uſe; but there it is a poor thing, and hath madethema curious, igno- 
« rant, fearful, fooliſh Nation. But our Law-giver made his Law of another 
« temper, For firſt, he hath preſerved all points of humanity, intaking or- 
« derand making proviſion forthercliet of ſtrangers diſtreifed, whereof you 
« havetaſted, Ar Which Speech (as reaſon Ws) We all roſe up avd bowed our ſelyes. 
| He Went on. © That King allo {till deſiring to joyn Humanity and Policy to- 


| < gether, and thinking ir againſt Humanity to detain Strangers here againſt 


«their Wills, and againſt Policy, that they ſhould return- anddiſcover their 
© knowledge of this State, he took this courſe. He did ordain, that of the 
« Strangers that ſhould be permitred to Land, as many (at all times) might 
c« departas would, but as many as would ſtay, ſhould have very good con- 


| 


« Ship that ever returned, andbut of thirteen perſons onely at ſeveral times 
«that choc to return in our Bottoms, What thoſe few that returned, may 
& have reported abroad, I know not; but. you muſt think; whatſoever they 
« have faid, could be taken where they ' came, but for adream. Now for 


« yyjll, or can; which ſheweth, that their Law of keeping our Strangers, is 
«a Law of puſillanimity and fear. But this reſtraint of ours hatty one onely 


& exception, which is admirable, preferving the good which cometh by 


« communicating with ſtrangers, and avoiding the hurt ; and Iyill now 
| B 2 : | «open 


'< I muſt yield: you ſome other tau'e : For I cannot fay (it 1 ſhould lay truly) | 
« There reigned in this Ifland about Onethouſand. pine hundred Y Cars | 
« ago, a King, wheſc memoty of all others we moſt adore, not tuperſtjciouſly, ; 


<« heart inſcrutable for good, and was wholly bent ra make his: Kingdom nt | 
| * Peopic happy : He therefore taking into conlideration, how ſuthcient and 


' 
| 
v 
j 


'« chis Countrey might be plencifully ſer onwerk, i botÞby Fiſhing, ano by | 


«ur travelling from hence into parts abroad, our Law-giver thought fic al- | 
« togethet to reſtrain it. So isitnot in Chin, ' for the Ghineſes fail where they | 


= 


e ditions and means to live from the State, Wherein heſaw lo far, thar | 
« now in ſo many Ages, ſince the Prohibition, we havememory not of one | 
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” open it to you. Andhere I ſhall ſeem a lictle ro digrels, but you will by 
* and by finde ir pertinent. Ye-ſhall underſtand ( my dear | Friends) that | 
** amongſt the excellent-aQs of that. King, one above all hath the preemi- 
< nence: It wasthe ereQion andinſtiturtion of an Order or Society whicky | 
| « we call Solomons Houfe, the nobleſt Foundarion/(as we'think) that ever | 
| * was upon the Earth; and the Lanthorn of this Kingdom. lIr:is dedicated | 
*to the ſtudy of the Works and creatures of God,” Some think it beareth | 
* the Founders name alittle corcupted, as if it ſhould be Solomens Houje7 | 
« but the/Records write it as it is | 21 , ſo as I rake it to be denomi- | 
© nate of the King of the Hebreys, which is famous with you, and noſtrangee | 
| *to us; for we have fome parts of his Works which with you are loſt; | 
| * namely, that Natural Hiftory which he wrote of all Plants, from the Cedar, 
« of- Libanws tothe CWHoff that grovyeth out of the Hall, and of all things thath.yt| 
| « Life and Motion, This makerth me think thatour King finding himſelf 6 
* ſymbolize in many things with that King of the Hebreyys (which lived. 
© many years beforehim) honored him with the Title of this Foundation. | 
© AndI am the rather induccd tobe of rhis opinion, for that I finde in an- | 
[ - | < cjent Records this Order or Society is ſometimes called Solomons Hou'e, | 
| t 2nd ſometimes The Colledge of the Six days / Yorks; whereby I am farisfied, | 
| © that our Excellent King had Icarncd from the Hebreyys, that God had 
« created the World, and allthat herein is withis Six days; and therefore | 
« he inſticuting that Houſe for:the finding out of the truc Nature of all | 
« things (whereby God might have the more glory in the workmanſhip of 
« them, and Men the more Fruit ia their uſe of them) did give italfo tha 
& ſecondname. But now to come to our preſent purpole. ; 
< When the King had forbidden toall his Pecop'c Navigation in any 
| < part that was not under his Crown, he made:nevertheleſs this Ordinance, 
«| hat every twelve years here ſhould be ſet forth our of this Kingdom |} 
| «two Ships a pointed to ſeveral Voyages; thatin either of theſe Ships; 
« there ould be a Miſſion of three of the Fellows or Brethren of Solomons | 
« Houſe: whoſe errand was onely togive us knowledge of 'the affairs and 
- | «ſtate ofthoſc —_— which'they were defigned, and eſpecially of the 
« Sciences, Arts, ManufaQures and Inventions of allthe World; and withal 
' «to bring unto us Books, Inſtruments, and Patterps-in'cycry kinde. . Thar | 
« the Ships after they had landed the Brethren ſhou!d return, and thar the | 
« Brethren ſhould ſtay abroadti 1 the new Miſſion. The Ships are not other= 
« wiſe fraughtthanwith ſtore of Victual:, ,and good quancity of Treaſure; 
| «to remain with the Brethren for the buying of ſuch things, andrewarding 
 « of ſuchperſonsas they ſhould think fit. Now for me totell you how-the 
| « yulgar fort of Marincrs are contained from being diſcovered at Land; 
« and how they thatmuſt be put on ſhore for any time colour themſclyes 
 « under the names of other Nations, and to what places theſe Voyages have 
| © been defigned, and what places of Rendezvous are appo:nted for the new 
| , « Miffions;and che like circumſtances of the praRick,l maynot do it, peither 
|< is it much to your defire. But thus you ſec we maintain a Trade, not for} 
 « Gold, Silver, or Jewels, nor for- Silks, nor for Spices, nor any other. corn, 
| | «© modity of Matter, but onely for Gods firſt Creature, which was Lig:ts60 | 
| « have Light (I ſay) of the growth of all parts of the World. And whenbhe;! 
| had ſaid this.he was filent,and ſo were we ail; forindeed, we were all aſtonifh-}. 
| ed to hear fo ſtrange things ſoprobably told. And he percciving, thatiws: 
| were willi:g to ſay ſomewhat ,. but had ic not ready, in [great courteſics) 
| | rookus off, and deſcended to ask us Queſtions of our Voyage and Fortunes 
| anat : 
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{tion: As indeed, if there be a Mirror in'the World, worthy to hold mens 


 reverendcuſtom it is, ſhewing that Nation tobe compounded of all good- 


"if any of rhe Family be diſtreſſed or decayed , order is taket for their re- 


— 
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and in the end concluded , chat we might do wdl"to'think- wick: our 
ſelves what time of ſtay we would demand of the'State'; and bad us 
not to ſcant our ſafyes, 'for he would procure ſuchtiinc as we tdelired. 
Whereupon we all'roſe up and preſented our ſelves to -skifs the: skirt' of 
his Tipper ; but he would not ſuffer us, and fo tookhis leave. '''Bagiwhen 
ir came once amongſt ourpeople, that the State uſedto offer conditions'to 
ſtrangers that would ſtay, we had work'enough to Fetiany of our men: to 
look to our Ship, and ro keep them from going preſtritly tothe Governor 
to crave conditions ; but with much ads, 'we-refraintd themriltwe might 
agree what courleto take. 9}  24ts 3 

We took our ſelves now for Freemen, ſccing/thete was no danger of 
our utter perdition, and lived moſt joyfully; going'abroad, and ſecing 
what was to beſcen inthe City and places adjacent within: our Tedder, and 
obtaining acquaintance with many of the City, not'df the meaneſt qua- 
lity, at whoſe hands we found ſuch humanity , and ſach a freedom an4 
delire to take ſtrangers, as it were into their boſom, as was enough to 
make us forget all chat was dear to us-in our own Countreys;} and con- 
tinually we met with many things right worthy of obſervation and rela- 


eyes, it is that Countrey, One day *'there' were-rwo of out compan - 
bidden to a Feaſt of the Fimily, as they call it; amoſtnatural, pious and 


neſs. This is the manner of it. Ic is granted to any man chat [hal live ro 
ſce thirty pcrlons deſcended of his body alivetogether, andall above three 

cars old, ro make this Feaſt , which is done at the coſt ofthe State. 
The Father of the Family, whom they call the Tirſan, two days before the 
Feaft raketh ro him three of ſuch Friends as he liketh to chuſe, and is 
aſſiitcd alſo by the Governor of the City or place where the Fealt is cele- 
brated; and all the Perſons of the Family of both Sexes arcſummoned to 
attend him. Theſe two days the Toſo fittech in conſulcation concern- 
ing the goodeſtice of the Family ; there, if there be any Diſcord or Suits 
berween any of the Family, they are compounded and appealed there, | 


_— 


lief and competent means to live ; there, if any bE lubje& co vice or take: 
ill courſes, they are reproved and cenſured. So likewiſe, direQion is 
given touching Marriages, and the courſes of life which any of them | 
ſhould -rake, wich divers other the like orders and adyices.' The Go» 
vernor aſlifteth to the end; to put in execution by his publick Autho- 
rity, the Decrees and Orders of the Tirſan, if they ſhould be difobeyed, 
though that ſeldom needeth ; ſuch reverence and obedience they give 
to the order of Nature, 'The Tirſaz doth alſo then ever chufe one man 
from among(t his Sons to live in Houſe with him, who is called ever | 
after the Son of the Vine 3 the reaſon will hereafter appeac. On che Feaſt- 
day, the Tather or Tirſan cometh forth after Divite: Service into' a large 
Room where the Feaſt is celebrated-; which Room hath 'an Half. 
pace at the upper end. Againſt the Wall, in the middle of the Halt- 
pace, is a Chair placed for him, with a Table and Cupet before it : 
Over the Chair is a State made ronnd or oval; and it is of Ivy 3: anIvy 
ſomewhat whiter then ours, like the Leaf of a Silycr Af, bur more ſhi- 
ning, for itisGrecnall Winter. And-the State is curiouſly wrought with 
Silver and Silk of divers colours, brgiding or binding in rhe Tvy's and is 


ever of the work of fomc of the Daughters of the Family, and vciled 
B 3 over 
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-| oycr at the rop witha fine Net of Siik and Silver: But the ſubſtance of ir 
is true Ivy, whereof, aſter itis taken down, the Friends of the Family are 
deſirous to have ſome Leaf or Sprig to keep. The Tizſes coineth forth with 
all his Generation or Lineage, the Males before him , -4nd the Females fo]. 
lowing him. And: if there be a Mother, from whoſe body the whole Li. 
neage is deſcended, there is a Traverſc placed ina Lofc above on the right 
hand of the Chair, with a Privy Door, and a carved Window of Glaſs, 
leaded with Gold' and Blew , where ſhe ſitteth, but is not ſeen. When 
| the Tirſan is come forth, he 'fitteth down in the Chair, and all the Li- 
| neage place themſelyes againſt the Wal!, both at his back, and upon the 
return of the Hajf-pace, in order of their years, without difference of 
| Sex, and ſtand upon their Feet, When he is ſer, the room being always 
=. full of company, but well kept, and without diſorder, after ſome paulc 
| there cometh in from the lower .end of the room a T aratan, (which is as 
| | much as an Heraula) and on cither ſide of him two young Lads, whece- 
| of one carrieth a Scroul of their ſhining yellow Parchment, and the othec 
a cluſter of Grapes of-Goid, with a long foot or ſtalk : The Herauld 
{ and Children areclothed with Mantles of Sea-watcr-green Sattin, but the 
Heranlds Mantle is ftireamed with Gold, and hath a Train. Then the 
* | Herauld, with three Courtefies, or rather Inclinations, cometh up as far 
as the Half pace, and there firſt taketh into his hand che Sccoul. This | 
Scoul is the Kings Chatter , containing Gift of Revenue, and many Pri- 
viledges, ; Exemptions, and Points of Honor granted to the Father of 
the Family ; and it is ever ſtiled and direted, To ſuch an one, Onr wel- 
| beloped Friend and Creditor, which is a Title proper onely to this caſe: For 
[ they ſay, the King is Debtor to no Man, but for propagation of his Sub- 
| jets, The Seal ſet to the Kings Charter, is the Kings Image imboſlets or j 
| moulded in Gold. And though ſuch Charters be expedited of come, | 
and as of right, yet they are varied by diſcretion, according to the num- 
= ber and dignity of ghe Family, This Charter the Herauld readeth aloud ; 
;** ©] and while "to read, the Father or Tirſan ſtandeth up, ſupported by iwo 
| af his Sons, ſuch as he chuſcth. Then the Herauld mounteth the Half- | 
| pace, anddeliyereth the Charter into his hand, and with that there is an ac- 
clamation by all that are preſent in their Language , which is thus much, 
: Happy are the People of Benſalem, Then the Herauld taketh into his hand 
| | | from the other Childe the cluſter of Grapes, which is of Gold, both the 
l Stalk and the Grapes; but the Grapes are daintily cnameclled : Audit rhe 
Males of the Family, be the greater number$ the Grapes are cnzmelled | 
Purple, with a littleq'Sun ſet on the top 3 if Fie Females; then they are 
«| enamelled into a gfeeniſh yellow, with a Creſcent on the rop. The 
Grapes are in number as many as there are Deſcendants of the Family, 
| This Golden Cluſter the Herauld delivercth allo to the Tirſan, wio pre-| 
fently delivercth it oyer to that* Son-that he had formetly cholen to be in 
| houſe with him; who bearethyit before his Fathcr as an Enſign of Honor 
| when he gocth in publick ever attcr, and is thereupon called The Son of | 
| the Vine, After this Ceremony ended, the Father or Tirſan retircth, and! 
or”; after lome time cometh forth again ro Dinner, where he ſitteta alone| 
| under the State as before ; and none of his Deſcendants fit with him ; of 
what degree or dignity ſoeyer, except he hap to be of Solomons Houſe. | 
He is ferved onely by his own Children , ſuch as are Male , who perform | 
unto him all ſervice of the Table upon the knee ; and the Women onely 
| and about him, leaning againſt the Wall. The Room below his Half- pre 
| ath | 
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hath Tabics on the fides tor the Gueſts tnat are biaded; who.arerlerved 


yer they are tar irom the Language of other Jews. 


a. tt 


with great and comely order ; and toward the end of Dinner (which in 
the greateſt Fealis with them, laſteth neyer above 'an. hour and a half) 
there is an Hymn (ung, varicd accordjvg totheInvention of him thar com- 


che praiſcs of ,Adam, and Noab, and Abraham; whereof the formertwo | 
cver With a Thankſgiving for the Nativity of our Fayioxr, in whoſe Birth 
2g4i0, and having withdrawn himſelf alone into a-place, where hemaketh 


ſome private Prayers, he cometh forth the third time to give the Blefling , 
with all his Deſcendants, who ſtand about him as at the firlt,.- Then he 


| calleth them forth, by one and by one, by mme, as he pleaſeth,, though | 


ſ{t1domthe orderof age be inverted, The, perſon that is called (the Table 
being before removed) kneeleth down beforethe Chair, and the Father lay- 


| eth'his hand upon his head, or her head, and giyeth the Bleffirgin theſe 


words ; Son of Benſalem (or Daughter of Benſalem) thy Father ſaith it, the 


| Man by Whom they haſt breath andliſe ſpraketh the Word : The Bleſing of the Epey- 


lifting Father, the Prince of Peace, and tbe: Holy Doye bt upon thee, ani make the 
days of thy Pilgrimage good and many, This he laith to every ot them; and that 
doncs if there be any of his 5qns of eminent Merit and- Vertue,. {lo they 
be vor aboyc two) he calleth forthem agajy, and faith, laying his arm over 
their ſhoulders, they ſtanding, Sons, 44-6 well you are born ; give God the praiſe, 
and perſevere to the end. And withal delivereth” to either of ther a Jewel, 
made in the figure of an Ear of Wheat, which they ever after wear ia'the 
front of their Turbant or Hat. This done, they fallto Mulick and'Daaces, 
andother Recreations after their manner far thereſt of theday. This is the 
full order of that Feat, 


quaintance with a Merchant of that Citr; whoſe name was Jeabin; he was 
a Jew, and circumciſcd : For they have ſome few-Rtirps of Jews yer re- 
maining among them, whom they 1cave to their own Religioa ; which 
they may the better do, becauſe theyare of a far differing diſpoſition from 
the Jews in other parts. 
and have a ſecret inbred rancor againſt the people, among whom they 
live: Theſe (contrariwilc) give unto our SAVIOUR many high Atri- 
butes, and love the Nation of Benſalem cxtreamly, Surely this Man, of 
whom I ſpeak, would cvcr acknowledge that CHRIST was born of a 
Virgin, and that he was more then a Man; and he would tell how GOD 


made him Ruler of the Seraphims which guard his. Throne 5 . and they 
other h ghN:mes ; which though they be inferior to his Divine Majeſty; 
And for the Countrey 
of Benſ:lem , this Man would make no end of commending it , bring de- 
firous, by Tradition amorg the Jews there, 'to haye it believed, that the 
whom they call Nachoran; and that Moſes by a ſecret Cabala ordained the - 
come and fir in his Throne at Jersſaem, the King of Benſalem ſhould fir: 


ſetting aſide theſe Jewiſh Dreams, the Man was a wiſe man and learned. 


and of great policy, and excellently ſeen in the Laws and Cuſtoms of that 


poſed it, (for they have excellent Poelie;) bur the ſubjet of it is (always) } 
peopled the World, andthe lait was the Father of the Faithſu! ; concluding 


the Births of all are onely Bleſſed. Dinner being dohe, the Tiras retireth | 


—_——. 
| o— 


By that time fix or ſeven days were ſpent, I was faln into ſtcaighe ac- 


For whcreas ty hate the Nameof CHRIST, | 


call him alio the Milken way , and the Elich of the CTefiab, and many | 


people thercof were of the Gencrations of Abraham by anothec:Son,; |. 
Laws of Benſalem, which they now uſe ; and that when tie Mefiab ſhould | 


at his Feet, whcreas other Kings ſhould keep agreat diſtance. But yer |. 


_ Nation. |. 
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| «© they wonder (with deteſtation )' at you! in Europe which permit ſuch 


| «pulſed. - And rnerefore, there are with you ſeen infinice Men that mar- | 


« yaakedin Marriage-; and many that do marry, marry late, when the 
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Nation. Amongſt other diſcourſes, one day I told hin; I was much. 
affeRed with the Relation 1 had from ſome of the company, of their, 
Cuſtom in holding the Feaſt of the Family, for that (me thought) ] had | 
never heard of a Solemnity wherein Nature did ſo muchprefide. And. 
becauſe Propagation of Familiesproccedeth from the Nuptial Copularion, 
I defired to know of 'him what Laws and Cuſtoms they had concerning” 
Marriage, and.whcther they kept Marriage well, and whether they were 
tied to one Wiſe. :For that where- Population is ſo much afteRed. and 
{uch as with them ir ſeemed ro be, there is commonly permiſlion of Plu- 
rality of Wives.  To'this he ſaid, © You have reaſon for to comm: nd 
«that excellent Inſtitution of the Feaft of rhe Family, and indecd we 
« have 'expericnce, 'thar thoſe Families that arepartakers of the Blctlings 
« of that Feaſt do flouriſh and proſper ever after in an extraordinary man- 
«ner.  Buthear me now, and F'will tell you what I know. You ſhall un- | 
<« derſtand, that there'is not under the Heavens, ſo chaſte a Nation as this 
« of Benſalem, nor ſo free from all pollution or foulncſs; ic is the Virgin 
« of the World. .Þ remember 1 have read in one of your European Books 
« of an holy Hermit amongſt you, that deſired to fee the Spiritof Fornication, 
« and there appeared to him a lirtle foul ugly c,/Ztrbiope : Bur if he had 
« deſired to ſec rhe: Sperit of Chaſtity of Benſalem, it would have appeared ro 
« him in the likeneſs ' of a. fair-beauriful-Cherubin ; for there is nothin 
« amongſt Mortal Men more fair and admirable, - then the chaſte Mindes 
« of this People. Know therefore, that with them there are no Stews, 
« nodiflalutc;Houfes, - no Courteſans, nor any thing of that kinde ; nay 


<chings. They ſay you have'put Marriage our of office; for Marriage 
« js ordained a remedy for unt+wfal: concupiſcence, and natural concu- 
« piſcence ſeemeth as a ſpur to Marriage : But when Men have at hand 
<« a remedy more agreeable to their corrupt will , Marriage is almoſt ex- 


« ry not,. but chuſe rather a Libertine, and impure ſingle life, rhen to be 


cc prime and ſ{trenprh of their'years is paſt ; 'and when they do margy , 
« what.is Marriage-to them , bur a very Bargain, wherein is ſought Alli- 
« ance, :or Portion, or Reputation, with ſome defire (almoſt indifterent) 
« of/iflue;] and nob tlic faithful Nuptial Union of Man and Wife that was 
« firſt inſtitured 2 Neither is ir pofſible, that thoſe that have 'caſt au ay ſo 


 &« baſely: ſo much of their ſtrength, ſhould greatly clteem Children (be- 


— 


\« rated anely for neccſlity > No, but they remain ſtill as avery affront to 
< Matriage; thehunting of thoſediffolute places, orreſort to Courteſans, 
<«areno-more punifhed in Married men, then in Batchelors : And the de- 
'« praved cuſtom-of change, and the delight in meretricious embrace- 
\«« ments, (where Sinis turned into Art) maketh Marriage a dull thing, and 


£©0ffered his Daughters : Nay, they {ay further, that there is little gained | 


« ing of the ſamemarter) as chaſt Men do. 50 likewiſe during Marriage, 
«is the.cale much amended, 'as ir ought to be, if thoſe things were tole- 


«a kinde of Impoſition or Tax. They hear you defend theſe things as 


« done to avoid greater evils, as Advowtries, Deflouring of Virgins, 


« Unnatural Luſt, and the like : But they ſay this is a prepoſterous Wi 
re dom3- and they call it Los offer, who to ſave his Gueſts from abuling 


<inthis, for that the ſame Vices and Appetites do ſtill remain and abound, 
Unlawful Luſt-being like a Furnace, that if you ſtop the Flames alto- | 
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| & ether, ic Wil. a buvit yuu giVE it any Veng, M will age; - AS for 
« Maſguline Love,, they haye no touch oft.zr,, and yer there arc nor{o; faith- 
2 ful and iwyiolate;” Friepd(h ps in the World again 25:are; there. and to | 
us (peak generally (as I ſaid betore) I bave not read: of:any ſuch Chaltity in 
& <3ny Peoplqas:theirs. And,cheir uſual ſeyivgiir, That whoſoever ivunchalte, 


4 


| this, the govpt; Joy pauled alittle, Whereupon, L far more williog to car 
him ſpeak,0g;-thanto ſpeak, wy (elt; yer ;binking; it, decent; that vpof his 
| pauſe of Speceh I ſhould not be altogether (ilent, lad, oncly this. ** That I, 
1, would fay,tg him, . as the. Widow, of Larepra faid:ito Eh, Tha he was 
|. «come toÞing to memoryPurſins ; _andrthar I'copfelsthe righfroyſpels of 
| *\Benſalem,, was greater thanthe righteouſneſs of Eazepe.) 2 vybich Spatch, be 
| 'beyyed his  4ud yyent on in this manner, . ©, They hqvealſa many; wile 3nd 
'« excellent Lawstouching, Mariiage 3 theyjallow noFplygamy ; they have 
| © ordained, that none do jnzermarry .orContratuntilamapneth-be;paſt.from 
1'* their firſt j interview. Marriage without,conſent of, Parents, .rhty do; not 
| * make void, but they mul& it inthe Inheritors; for-the Children; of-fuch 
| cc Marriages axe, not admijtred: to iahcrit. above a third part of their:Parents 
|< Inheritance. 1 have read.ip,a Book of one of your Men, of a Fcigned 
« Commogwealth , . where: the marzied £ouple. are petwirted before: they 
'} Fc contract tofce one angther naked. . This: they dillife, for theychink It-n 
f. < {corn to giye arcfulal aftcx.lo tawiligr knowledge buy. beeaule of. many. 
| « hidden defeAs in Men, and. W omens:Bodics, ahey;havea.more ciyii.way 


— 
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(|-<for rhey hays. near cycry, Town, :a.copplo of Pegls (which they. Call 
| c Adam and Eyes Pools): where it is pexmitteq to one of the | Friendsof the 
{ « Man, and-another of the: Friends 6 ame aman,.t9;ſce.them ſeverally 
q cc bathe naked.- 04 Sil 4 

©. Andaswe were thus i in a Conlcrence their carge.gng ROS ont he 
2 Meſſenger , in a rich Huke, that tp;ke-with, 4 haJery 4 (whereupon. he 


The ncxt mogning he. came-t@ me aga up joyful, as: is: leemed,, ang {aid, 
| «<< There is woxd come to the Goverger oi4 

| *;of Solomeys Houſe will bg here this dgy ſevgn-njght,; we baye {pen noge of 
|. «* chem this: dozen years., His coming isig.{tate, bu Tram ya 1 h hisgaming 
| <<is ſecret. I will provide yow and your. elloeg andipg 49; ſee 
mr his entry. - J thanked him, and told hign,.. ws > 9 my -1icJhe 
day being come, he made; his. entry. , He.was, «Mano middle fatgge, and 


age, comely of perſon, 5 and. had- an, alpect 3.if he. Pitiedmen;;; He: was 


girt with a Gitdle of the ſame, .and a Sindbn-Or.. Tippetof: the. lame About 
his Neck 5 he had Gloves that were curious, and ſet with Stone, and oe 


of Pcach-<coloured Velvet : ; his Neck was bare to the Shoulders; his Hat 
was like a Helmet or $pani/b Monters, and his Locks curled below it de-' 
cently, they were of colour brown ; his Beard was cut round, and of the 
fame colour with his Hair , ſomew hat lighter, He was carried in a rich 
Chariot without Wheels, Litter-wiſe , with two Horſes at either end , 

richly trapped in blew Velvet embroidered, and two Footmen on each 
fide in the like attire. The Chariot was all of Cedar, gilt and adorned 
with Cryſtal, ſave that the fore-end had Pannels of Saphires ſet in borders 
of Gold, ond ti the hinder-cnd ms like of Emeralds of the Pers colour. 


| eurned tome,., and ſaid, T7 ow -pyil pardow ey, for I 4h: commented: 4v nay, i in haſte. | 


he Cizy,,that agg of theFathers | 


| 


| 


© cannot rgvexence himſcif, ud they ſay, Thar the xeverence. of aMans(elf | 
is ngxtReJjgion, the chietelt Briole of all Vices.:; zAnd when he hag (aid 


| 


cloathed in.a zobe. of fine. black Cloth, with wide Sleeves; a ang aCape ; | 
his under, Garment Was .of. excellent, white: Linnen,down to the; Foot, | 
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| There was alto a Sun of Gold, radiant upyut, the top 19 the-midit; andoh 
' the rop before 4 ſmall Cherub of Gold, with Wings diſplayed. The 
| Chariot was covered with Cloth of Gold tifſued upon- blew, He had 
| before him fitty artchdants, young mea all , -in white Suten lo6ſe Coats, | 
up to the mid-leg, and Stockins ot whire S:|k, and Shoocs of blew Velvet, | 
and Hatsof blew Velyer, with fine Plutes ot divers colours fet round like | 
Hatbands. Next before the Chariot, went two mcn barc-headed, in 
| Liohen Garments down to the Foot, girt, and Shooes of. blew Velver, 
who carried, the one a Crolier,. the other a Paſtoral: Sraff like a Sheep; ' 
j hook, neither of them of Metal', bur the Croſier of Balm-wood, the: 
| Paſtoral-Staff of Cedar. Horſemen he had none, neither before, nor be. | 
| hinde his Chariot; as it ſeemeth , to avoid all tumult and trouble, Be- 
hinde his Chariot went all the Officers and Principals of thtCompanies, 
of the City. ' He fate alone upon-Cuſhions, of akinde of extellent Piuſh, | 
blew, and under his Foot curious: Carpets of Silk of divers'colours, like 
the Perfian; but far finer. He held up bis barchand as he went, as bleſs- | 
ing the People, burt'in ſilence.” The Screer was wonderfully well kept, | 
ſo that there was: never any Army had their Men ftand in better bartel- 
array, then the peoptc ſtood. -The Windows likewiſe were nor crouded, 
but every one: ſtood in them'; -a$-if they had been placed. When the 
ſhow was paſt, the Jeyy ſaid ro me'; ** I ſhall'not'be able roattend you as 1 
| « would;*inregardof ſome charge the City hath laid upon me for the en- | 
« tertaihing of this great Perſon. Three days after mow came tome again,and ſaid, | 
| « Yeare happy men, forthe Father of Solomens Houſe rakerh knowledge of 
| «your being here; and cotamanded mc to tell you, that he will admit all 
| « your company to'his preſence, and have private conference with one of | 
*«you that ye ſhallchufe; and for this, hathppdinted the next day after ro| 
| * motrow. - And beeauſe he meaheth'ro'give you his Blefling, he bath] 
| « appointed it in the forenoon, We came at our day and hour, and I| 
| was chtofen by my fellows for the private acceſs, We found bim ina fair 
| Chatriber richly hanged, and carpetedundec Foot, without any degrees to } 
| theState: He wasfet upon alow Throne, richly adorned, andarich Cloth 
| of State over his head of blew Sattin embroidered, He was alone, fave 
| | that he had two Pages 'of Hohor' on cither hand one, finely attired in | 
- | white. His under Garments were'the like, that we ſaw him'wear in the 
| Chariot; but inſteadof his Gown; 'he'had on him a Mantle with a Cape 
of the ſame fine Black, faſtned abohthim. When we camein, as we were 
taught,” we bowed low at 'our firſt entrance ; and when we were come 
| | near his*Chair , he ſtood*up, holding forth his hand ungloved, and in 
| poſture of Bleſſing” and'we every one of us ftooped down and kiſſed the 
|:hem-of this Tippet:” "Thar done, the reſt departed, and Icemained. Then} 
he warneu 'the Pages forth of the Room, and cauſed me to fir down beſide 
| hinn;a0d Pakeromethus in the Fpan/o Topgue, Geer | 
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| CG Bleſs thee; my Son, I will give thee the greateſt Jewel ] 
cc 
c«c 


have; for I will impart unto thee, for the loyc of God and Men, 


a Relation of the true (tate of Sal/omons Houle. Son, to make 
you know thetruc ſtate of Solomons Houle, I will keep this order, 


— —— 


*ed: And fourthly, TR&OMinances and Ritcy which ye obſerye. 
© The End of our Foundation, is the Knowledge of ;Cauſcs and Secret 


—————  _— 


| ©rothe effeQing of all things poſlible. > Its THe 
© The Preparations and Inſtruments, are theſe. We have. large and 
«« deep Caves of ſeveral depths ; the 'deepelt are ſunk Six hundred fathorn, | 
* and ſome of them are digged and made under great Hills and Mountains ; 
«ſothatif you reckon together the depth of the Hill, -and the depth of the 
| « Cave, they are (ſome of them) abovethree miles deep : For wefindethar | 
| © the depth of an Hill, and the depth of a Cave from the Flar, is the ſame 
| ©thing, both remote alike from theSun and Heavens Beams, and fromthe 
| * open Air. Theſe Cayes we call the Lower Region, and we uſe them far 
; *«all Coagulations, Indurations, Refrigerations, 'and Conlervations of 
' © Bodies. Weule them likewiſe for the Imitation of Natural Mines, and 
| < che producingalfo of new Artificial Metals, by Compoſitions and Mate- 
| «rials which we uſe and lay there for many years. Weuſe them allo ſome: 
«times (which may ſeem ſtrange) for _— of ſome Diſcaſes, and. for pro- 
« longation of life in ſome Hermits thac chule to live there, well accommo- | 
| dated of all things neceflary, andindeedlive very long 3 by whom alſo we | 
« learn many things. * | 
« We have Burials in ſeveral Earths, where we put divers Cements | 
« 2s the Chineſes do their Porcellane ; but we have them in greater varicty 
« 4nd ſome of them more fine. We allo have great variety of Compoſts 
 « and Soils for the making of the Earth fruitful. | 
| « We have high Towers, the higheſt about half amile in height, and 
«ſome of them likewiſe ſetupon high Mountains, ſo that the vantage of the 
' « Hill with the Tower, is in the higheſt of them, three miles at leaſt. And 
«theſe places we call the Upper Region, accounting the Air between the 
| « high places, and the Low as a'Middle Region. We uſe theſe Towers, 
| « according to their ſeveral heights and ſituations, for Inſolation, Refrige- 
| <<ration, Conſervation, and for the view of divers Metcors, as Winds, Rain, 
\« Snow, Hail, and ſome of the Fiery Meteors alſo. And upon them, in ſome 
| places, are dwellings of Hermits, whom we viſit ſometimes, and inſtruct 
< whatto obſerve. | 
« We have great Lakes, both ſalt and freſh, whereof we have uſe for 
| «the Fiſh and Fow]. Weuſe them alſo for Burials of ſome Natural Bodies ; 
« for we finde adifferencein things buried in Earth, or in Air below the Earth, 
« and things buried in Water. We have alſo Pools, of which ſome do (train 


< Firſt,” I will ſet forth unto you the End of our Foundation. Secondly, | 
* The Preparations and Infiruments we have for our Works. Thirdly, | 
| © Theſeveral Employments and Fun&ions whereto owt Fellows are aſſign- | 


| <Motions of things, and the enlarging of -the Bounds of Humanc Empire, 


« Freſh Water our of Salt, and others by Art do turn Freſh Waterinto Salt. 
« We haye alſo ſome Rocks in the midſt of the Sea, and ſome Bays upon 


« the Shore for ſome Works, wherein is required the Airand Vapor ot the 
| « Sea, Wehave likewiſe violent ſtreams and cataraQts, which ſerve us tor 
«many Motions ; and likewiſe Engins for multiplying and enforcing of 
ce Winds, toſct alſo op going divers Motions. ARE 
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{\ *«cotne earlier or later then their ſeaſons, and to come up and bear more 
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«We have alſo a number of artificiad Wells and Fountai's, made jn 
* imitation of the Natural Sources and Baths; | as tinted vpon Vurjol, Sul- 
<« phur, Stee!, Braſs; Lead, Nitre, and other Minerals. And again we have 
{little Wells for Infuſions of many things, where the W aters.take the-virs 
<« tuequicker and better then in Veſſels or Baſins : And amongſt them we have 
«© a Water which we call Yarer of Paradiſe, being by that we do to it, made 
« yery ſovereign for Health, and Prolongation of Life. 

« We alſo great and fpacious Houles, where we imitate and demon- 
« ſtrate Mcteors ; *as Snow; Hai), Rain , ſom@Arijficial Rains of Bodies, and 
« not of Water, Thunders, Lightnings ; alſo'Generacions of Bodiesin Air, 
<« as Frogs, Flies, and divety others. = 

« We have alſoccrtain Chambers which we call Chambers cf Health, 
<« where wequalific the Air, 4s we think good and proper forthe cure of di- 
<« yers Difſcales, and preſervation of Health. jf .* 

«'We have allo fair and large Baths of ſeveral 'mix:ures, for the cure of 
« Difeaſcs, and the reſtoring of Mans Body from ArctfaQiion ;. and other, fot 
« theconfirming of.it in ſtrength of Sinews, Vital Parts, and the very Juice 
« 4nd Subſtance of /rhe Body. | | | 
--  & We have al(o large and various Orchards and Gardens. wherein we 
« do not fo much reſgc@ Beauty, as variety of ground and foyl, proper for 
te divers Trees and Heibs; and fome very ſpacious, where Trees anc B:rries 
©qre ſet, whereof we make divers kindesot Drinks, b: ſides the Vi. cyards. 
«In thcfe we practiſe likewiſe all concluſions of Grafting and Inoculating, as 
cexwellof Wild-trees as Fruit-trees, which produceth many cftcQs. And we 
«make'(by Art) in the lame Orchards and Gardcns, Trees and F.owers to 


ww 


. 
. 


« ſpeedily theh by their natural courſe they do, We make thcm allo (by Art) 
« much greaterthentheirnature, and their Fruit greater and ſweeter, and ot 
« differing taſte, {mcl],colcur and figure from their naturc ; and many of them 
e« we ſo order, that they become of Medicinal uſe. 

« VVe have allo means to make divers Plants riſe, by mixtures of 
« Earths without Sceds, and likewiſe ro make divers new Plants diftering 
*<from the Vulgar, and tomake one Tree or |-lant turn into anoti:er. 

« VVehave allo Parks and Enclofures of all forts of i:caſts and Birds ; 
« which we uſe not onely for view or rarcneſs, but likewiſe for NiſleCtions | 
« and iryals, that thereby we may take light, what may be wrought upon 
« the Body of Man, whercin we tinde many ſtrange ctteRs ; as continuing 
« life inthem, though divers parts, which you account vital, be periſhed 
<and taken forth ; Reſuſcitating of ſome that ſcem dead in appearance, 
« and the like. VVe try allo all poyſons and other medicines upon them, | 
« as well of Chirurgery as Phyſick. By Art likewiſe we make them greate: 
« or taller then their Kind is, and contrariwiſc dwarf them, and ſtay their 
*« growth: VVe make them more fruitful and bearing, then their kind 
« is, and Contrariwiſe barren, and not generative. Alſo we make them 
« differ in colour, ſhape, aQivity, many ways VVetinie means to make | 
&« commixtures and copulations of divers Kinds, which have produced 
* many new.kinds, and them not barren, as the general opinionis. VVe 
« make a number of kindes of Serpents, VVorms, Flies, l iſhes, of Putre- 
*« faQion; whereof ſome arc advanced (in effec) to bepertect Creatures, 


« like Beaſts or Birds, and have Sexes, and do propagate. Neither dowe 
* this by chance, but we know beforehand of what matter and commixture 
« what kind of thoſe Creatures will ariſc. 


« YVe | 
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& as we haveſaid before of Bealts and Birds. 

« We have allo places for Breed and Generation of thoſe Kinds of 
© Worms and Flies which arc. of ſpecial uſc, fuch as are with you, your 
« Gjlk-worms and Bees. | ; 

« ] willnoc hold you long with recounting of our Brew-houſes Bake- 
« houſes and Kitchins, where are made divers Drinks, Breads, and Meats, 
« rare and of ſpecial effes. Wines we have of Grapes, and Nrirks of 
« other Juice, of Fruits, of Grains, and of Roots; and of mixtures with 
« Honey, Sugar, Manna, and Fruits dricd'and decocted ; alioof the Tears 
* or Woundings of Trees, and of the Pulp of Canes; and thee Drinks are 
& of ſeveral Ages, ſome tothe ageorlaſtof forty years. VVe have Drinks 
« alſo brewed with ſeveral Herbs, and Roots, and Spices, yea, withſeveral 


«arc ineftc&t Meat and Drink both; ſothat divers, eſpecially in Age, do 
*«dcfire to livewith them with little or no Meat or Bread. And above all, we 
© ſtrive ro have Drinks of extream thin parts, to infinuate into the Body. 


« them put upon the back of your hand, will, with a little ſtay,paſs through 
&« to the palm, and yer taſte milde to the mouth. VVe have alſo VVaters 
«« which we ripen in that fafhion as they become nouriſhing , ſo that they 
« arc indeed excellent Drink, and many will uſe no other. Breads we have 


« dricd, with divers kinds of Levenings and Seaſonings; ſo that fome do 


_ 4 


« rupting, as a weak heat of the Stomach will turn them into good Chyls, 
« as well as aſtrong heat would meatotherwiſe prepared. VVehave ſome 
« Meats alſo, and Breads, and Drinks, whichraken by men, enable them to 
« faſt long after ; and ſome other that uſed, make the very Fleſh of Mens 


'« otherwiſe it would be. 

© VVehave Diſpenſatories or Shops of Medicines, wherein you may 
« eaſily think, if we have ſuch variety of Plants and Living Creatures, more 
« then you have in Earope, (for we know what you have) the Simples,Drugs, 
« and Ingredients of Medicines, muſt likewiſe be in ſo much the geater 
« yaricty. .VVe have them likewiſe of divers Ages, and long .Fermenta- 
*« tions. And for their Preparations, we have not onely all mannerof cx- 
« quiſit Diſtillationsand Separations, and eſpecially by gentle Heats, and 
« Percolations throughdivers Strainers, yea,and Subltances ; but alſo exact 
«« Forms of Compolition, whereby they incorporate-almoſt as they were 
<«« Natural Simplcs. 

« VVe have alſo divers Mechanical Arts, which you havenor, and 
« Stuffs made by them ;, as Papers, Linnen, Silks, Tiflues, dainty works of 
* Feathers of wonderful luſtre, excellent Dies,and many others; and Shops | 
© likewiſe .as well for fch as arc not broughe into vulgar uſe zmongſt us, | 
'* as forthoſethat are. For you muſt know, that of the things before re- | 
« cited, many are grown into uſe throughout the Kingdom ; but yet, if 
*« they did low from our. Inyention, we have of them allo for Patterns and 
" Principals. 


«* Wehaveallo particular Pools where we make tryals upon Filhes, 


| 


<« ['Jeſhes, and V Vhite-meats; whereof ſome of the Drinks are ſuch as they | 


&© of ſeveral Grains, Roots and Kernels, yea, and ſome of Fleſh and Fiſh 
«- extreamly move Appetites ; ſomedo nouriſh ſo, as divers dolive of then | 


« without any other Meat, wholive very long. So for Meats, we have ſome | 
* of them ſo beaten, and made tender and mortified, yet without all cor- | 


« Bodies ſenſibly more hard and tough, and their ſtrength far greater then | 
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« and yet wichour all biting, ſharpneſs, or tcetting ; inſomuch, as fome of | 


| 
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« VVe have alfo,Furnaccs of greatdiverſitics, at1d that keep great di- 


— 


\« yerfity of hcats, fierce and quick, ſtrong and conſtant, fofr and mile; 
« blown, quict, dry, moiſt, and the like. But above all we hayc hears, in 


« jmitation of thc Suns and Heavenly Bodies heats, thatpals divers Incqua= 


| © lities, and (as it were) Orbs, Progrefles and Returns , whereby we may 


; ec produce admirable cftects. Belides; we have heats of Dungs, and of Rel. 


| «« Jics and Mays of Living Creatures, andof their Bloods and Bodics; and 


« of Hays and Herbs laid up moift ; of Lime unquenched, and tuch like, 
«Inſtruments alfo which generate heat onely by motion; and turther,places 
« for ſtrong Infolations; and again, places uncerthe Earth, which'by Na- 
*tureorArtyicld Heat. Theſedivers heats we ule, as the nature of the opc- 
« ration which weintend, requireth. | 
« VVec have allo Perſpective Houſes where we make Demonſtration 
* of all Lights and Radiations, and of all Colours ; and out of things un- 
«*colourcdandtranf{yarcnt, we can repretent unto you all ſeveral colours, 
* not in Rainbows (as it is in Gems and Priſms) but of themiclves lingle. 
« VVe repreſent alſo all Multiplications of Light, which we carry to great 
« diſtance, and make ſo ſharp as todiſcern ſmall Points and Lines ; alto all 
« colourations of Light, all delufions anddeccits of the © ig: t. in Figures, 
«* Magnitudes, Motions, Colours ; all demonſtrations of Si:adows. VVe 
« finde alfo divers means yet unknown to you of producing of Light origi- 
«nally from divers Bodics. VVeprocure means of teeing objeRts afar off, 
« a5in the Heaven, and remote places; and repreſent things near as afaroff, 
« and thingsafaroft asnear, ak_ teigned diftances. -V Ve baveallo belps 
* forthe Sight, far above SpeRtacles and Glaſſes in uſe. V Ve have allo 
« Glaſſes and Means to ſec {mall and minute BodiesperfcRly and diſtinaly, 
«« as the ſhapes and colours of tmallFlics and V Vorms, grains and flays in 
«Gems, which cannototherwilc be {cen, obſcryations in Urine and Blood, 
«« not otherwiſe to be ſeen. VVe make Artificial Rainbows, Halo's, and 
« Circles abont Light. VVe repreſcnr allo allmanner of Reflexions, Re- 
« fraQtions, and Multiplication of Viſual Beams of Objeas, 
__ « V'Vehave allo Precious Stones of all kindes, many of them of great 
« beauty, and to you unknown ; Cryſtals likewiſe, and Glaſles of divers 
* kindes, and amongſt them ſome of Metals vitrificated, and other Materi- 
« als, befide thoſe of which you make Glaſs : Alſo a nuniber of Foſlites 
«and imperfcQMincrals,which youhave nor; likewiſe Loadſtones of pro- 
« digious virtue, and other rare Stones, both Natural and Artificial. 
+ VVe haveallo Sound-houſes, where wepraQtiſe and demonſtrate all 
* Soundsand their Generation. We have Harmonies which you have nor, 


—_— 


«« of Quarter-founds, and lcfler Slides of Sounds 3 divers Inſtruments of 
«« Mulicklikewiſe to you unknown, ſome tweeter thenany you have, with 


«Bells and.Rings that are dainty and ſweet. Werepretentimalt Sounds as | 


« great and deep, likewiſe great Sounds extenuate and ſharp. We make 


| « divers tremblings and warblings of Sounds, whicvin: their original are 


| < entire. We repreſent and imitate all articulate Sounds andLetters, and 


| « the Voices and Notes of Beaſts and Birds. V Ve have certain helps,which | 


{ « ſer toithe Ear, do further the hearing greatly. We have allo divcrs ſtrange 


<-and artificial Echo's refleQiny the voice many times,anid as'it were tofling 
«it; and ſome that give back t he voice louder then it came, ſome ſbriller, 


« and ſome deeper, yea, ſomerendring the voice differing in the Letters or | 


«articulate Sound from that they receive, We have all means to convey 
« Sounds in Irunks and Pipes in ſtrange lines and diſtances. 
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« into Arts. Theſe wecall Myſtery-men, 


__ & We havealſo Pertume-houfes, wherewith we joyn alſopraftices of 
*Taſte ; we multiply Smells, which way ſecm ſ{trange; we imitate Smells, 
«making all>mcl]s to breath out cf other mixtures then choſe that givechem. 
© Wemake divers imitations of Taſte likewiſe, ſorhat they will deceive any 
t& Mans talte. And inthis Houſe we contain alſo a Confi. ure-houlſe; where 
« we makeal|>weet-meats, dry and moiſt, anddivers pieafint Wines, Milks, 
« Broths, and Sallers, far in greater variety then you have. 

« Wehavealſo Engine-houſes, where ate prepared Ergines andInſtru- 
« ments for all ſorts of motions. There we imitate and praGtile to make 
« ſwifter motions then any you have, cither out of your Muzxkets or any En» 
< gine that you have; and to make them, and multiply themmore eaſily,and 
« withſmall force, by whecls and other means; and to make them ſtronger 
«and more violent then yours are, exceeding your greareſt Cannors and 
« Baſilisks. We repreſent alſo Ordnance aad Inſtruments of War, and En- 
«« gines of all kindes; and likewiſe new mixtures and compolitions of Gun- 
« powder, Wildefires burning in Water and unquenchable; alſo Fireworks 
« of all variety, both for iron. Jos and uſe. We imitate alſo flights of Birds ; 
« wehaye ſome degrees of flying in the Air 3 we have Ships and Bats for 
« going under Water, and brooking cf Seas ; alſo Swimming-girdles and 
«« Supporters, We have divers curious Clocks, and other like motions of 
«Return, and ſome perpetual motions. We. imitate alſo motions of Living 
« Creatures by Images of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Serpents; we have | 
« alſo a great number of other various motions, ſtrange for quality, finench; 


| << and ſubtilty. 


« We havcalſoa Mathematical-houſe, where arerepreſented all Inſtru- 
« ments, as well of Geometry as Aſtronomy, exquiſitely made. 
| «© We have alſo Houſes of Deceits of the Senſes, where we repreſent 
« allmanner of feats of Jugling, falſe Apparitions, Impoſturesand Illuſions, 
« and their Fallacies. And ſucely, you will eaſily believethat wethat have ſo 
« many things truly Natural, which induce admiration, could ina world of 


cc particulars deceivethe Senſes, if we would diſguiſe thoſe things, and labor | 


« to make them more miraculous : But we do hate all Impoſlures and Lies 
« inſomuch, as we have ſeverely forbidden it to all our Fellows, under pain 
« of Ignominy and Fines, that they do not ſhew any natural work or thing, 
« adorned or ſwelling, but onely pure as itis, and without all aft-Qtation of 
ce ſtrangenels. 

« Theſe are (my Son) the riches of So/omons Houle, 

« For the ſeveral employments and offices of our Fellows ; we have 
« twelve that ſail into Foreign Countreys under the names of other Nations, 
« (for our own we conceal) who bring us the Books, and Abftratts, and Pat- 
« rerns of Experiments of all other Parts, Theſe we call Merchants of 
*« Liebe. 
og We have three that colle@ the Experiments, which are inall Books. 
« Theſe we call Depredators. 

« We have three that colle& the Experiments of all Mechanical Arts, 
* and alſo of Liberal Sciences, and alſo of PraQices which are not brought 


% 


« We have three that try new Experiments, ſuch as themſelves think 


« o00d. Theſc wecall Pioneers or Miners. 
« We have three that draw the Experiments of the former four into 


« Titles and Tables, to give the better light for the drawing of Obferyations 
© 2nd Axioms out of them. Theſe we call Compilers, 
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| « Wchavethree that berid themſelves, Jookipg into the Experiments 
\* of rhcir Fcllows, and calt about how todraw out of them things of uſe 
; © and praQtice for Mans life and knowledge, as well for Works, as for plain 
, * demonſtiation of Cauſes, means of Natural Divinations, and the caſie 
|< and clear diſcovery of the V.rtues and Farrs of Bodies. Theſe we call 
\ « Dowry-men or BenefaQors. 

<« Then iftec divers Meetings ani Concults of our whole number; to 
« copſider of the former Labors and Colle&tions, we have three that take 
*< care out of them to dire new Experiments of a higher Light, morepenc- 
« trating into Naturethen the former, Theſe wecall Lamps. | 

« YVe have three others that do execute the Experiment ſodire&ed, 
« and report them. Theſe we call Inoculators. 

«Laſtly, VVehave three that raiſethe former Diſcoveries by Experi- 
** ments into greater Obſecryations, Axioms, and Aphoriſms, Theſe ye call 
« Interpreters of Nature. 

««VVe have alſo, as you muſt think, Novicesand Apprentices, that 
«the ſucceſſion of the former employed Men do not fail ; beſides a great 
<« number of Servants and Attendants, Menand VVomen. Ardthis wedo 
« alſo, VVe baye Conſultations whichof the Inventions and Experiences , 
« which we have difcovered ſhallbe publiſhes, and which not ; and take all 
« ag, Oath of Sccrecy forthe concealing of thoſe which wethink meet to keep 
« ſecret; though ſome of thoſe we do reyeal ſometime to the State, and 
« {ume not, = 

« For our Ordinances and Rites; we have two very long and fair Gal- 
«leries. In one of theſe we place Patterns and Samples of all manner of the 
« more rarc and excellent Inventions ; in the other weplace the Statues of 
« all principal Inventors. ' There we have the Statue of your Columbw, that 
« diſcovered the Weſt-Indirs, alſo the Inventor of Ships ; your Monk that 
cc was the Inventor of Ordnance, and of Gun-powder; the Inventor of 
<{ Muſick; the Inventor of Letters; the Inventor of Printing; the Inventor 
« of Obleryationsof Aſtronomy ; the Inventor of Works in Metal; the 
« Inyentor of Glaſs ; the Inventor of Silk of the Worm ; the Inventor of 
« Wine; the Inventor of Corn and Bread; the Inventor of Sugars : And 
c« all theſe by morecertain Tradicion, then you have. Then we have divers 
<« Inventors of our own of excellent Works, which ſince you have not ſeen, 
«<jtwere tColong tomake Deſcriptions of them ; and beſides, inthe right 
« underſtanding of thoſe Deſcriptions, you might eaſily crr. For upon every 
< Invention of yalue we ere a Statue to the Inventor, and give him a libe- 
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« ra] and honorablereward. Theſe Statues are ſome of Braſs, ſome of Marble 
« and Touch-ſtone, ſome of Cedar, and other ſpecial Woods gilt and adorn- 
« ed, ſome of Iron, ſome of Silver, ſome of Gold. 

« Wehavecertain Hymns and Services which we ſay daily, of Laud and| 


| « and 7hanks to God for his marvellous Works; and Forms of Prayers, im- | 
« ploring his aid and blcfling for the Illumination of our Labors, and the} 


« tyrningthem into good and holy vſes. 
« Laſtly, We have Circuits or Viſits of divers principal Cities of the 
«Kingdom, wher, 25 it cometh to paſs, we do publiſh ſuch new profitable 


— 
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« Inventions, as wethink good. And wedo alſodeclare Natural Divinati-| 
« ons of Dileaſes, Plagues, Swaims of hurtful Creatures, Scatcity, Tempeſt, 


| ce Earih quakes, great Inundat.ons, Comets, Temperatureof the Year, and 


« givers other things ; and we give counſe] thereupon, what the People ſhal) 
* do for the preycntion and remedy of them, 


« And | 


—O 


New Atlants. 


And when he had aid this, he ttood up: Andl, asl had been tavght, 

kneeled down, and he laid his right hand upon my head, and ſaid, God ' 
bleff thee, my Son. and God blefi this Relation Which I have made : 1 give thee leave to 

publiſh ix for the good of other Nations, for We here are in Gods Boſome, a Land un-| 
knoyn. Andio heleft me, having aſſigned a value of about Twothouſand | 
Ducats for a Bountyto me, and my Fellows ; for they give great largeſſes 
where they come upon all occaſions. 


The reſt was not perfected. 
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PE CIs AI 
Maegnalia Naturz prazcipue quoad 


uſlus Humanos. 


[Profongation of f Life. 


T Reſtitution of Youth i in ſome degree. 
Hee 


Retardationof eA'e. 
| = of Diſeaſes, counted [ncurable. 
Mitigation of Pain. 
eMore eafie andleſs loathſome Purgings. 
increaſms of Strength and Attivity. 
increaſong of Ability, to ſuffer T orture or Pain. 
altering of ( omplexions, and Fatneſs, and Leannefs. 


The | ahering of Statures. 

altering of Features. 

Increaſing and exalting of the [ ntellettual Pants, 
Verfon of Bodies into other Bodies. 


eAZaking of new Spectes. 
Tranſplanting of one Species into another. 
Inſtruments of Deſtruttion, as of War and Poyſon. 


| Exbilaration of the Spirits, and putting them in "_ diſpo- 


ſition. 


| Force of the I, magimatt 0, either upon another Bod ly, or upon, j 


the Body it ſelf: | 


Timein Maturations, | 

Tine in Clarifications. | 

' eAceleration of< Putrefaftion, | 
Decoftion. | 

ermination. | 


Making rich Compoſts for the Earth, 
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Natural Drivimations. 
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New Altlantss. | 


Impreſvions of the «Air, and raiſing of T empeſts. 

Great alteration, as in {nduration, Emollition, &c. 

Turning ( rude and W atry Subſtances into Oyly and Oniln- 
ous Subſlances. 

Drawing of new Foods out of Subſtances not nowin uſe. 

Making new Threds for Apparel, and new Stuffs, ſuch as 
are Paper, Glaſs, CK. 


Deceptions of the Senſes. 
Greater Pleaſnres of the Senſes. 
eArtificial eMinerals and Cements. 
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IL, 
| _ TO THE RELXDERS 


Am to give Advertiſement, thar 


lished in Englh ; but ſeeing it hath been already 
made free of that Language, whatſoever benefit 
= it, I commend the 


W.R. 
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there came forth of late a Tranſlation 
of this _— an unknown Perſon, 
c wished well tothe 


| 


| 


| 


had 4. S—..4 \ — _—_—— 


} Gods favor towards us, in our journeyings through this 


| ments (1 meanthsſe of our frail Bodies) little worn or 


To the preſent Age and Poſterity, 


Greeting. 


= Lihough 1 bad ranked the Hiſtory of 
| Life and Deach as the /aft among ſt my 
| Six Monethly Deſignations; yet / 
have thought fit, in "Te of the prime uſe 
thereof, ( in which the leaſt lofi of time ought 
to be efleemed precious ) to invert that order, and to ſend it 
forth in the ſecond place. For I have hope, and wiſh, that it 
may conduce to acommon good ; and that the N{obler ſort of 
Phyſicians will advance their thoughts, andnot employ thetr 
times Wholly inthe ſordidneſs of Cures , neither be honored 
for Neceſſity onely , but that they will become Coadju- 
tors and Inſtruments of the Divine Omnipotence 
and Clemency in Prolonging and Renewing the 
Life of Man; eſpecially ſeems / preſcribe it tobe done by 
| ſafe, aud convenient, and civil ways, though hitherto unaſſayed 
For though we Chriſtians do continually aſpire and pant 


| after the Land of Promiſe ; yet it will be a token of 


Worlds Wilderneſs, tohave our Shoes and Gar- 


, impaired. 
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T is an ancicnt ſaying and complaint, That Life is | 
{ ſhort and Ar: lon Kreme it bchoveth us, who | | 
make it our chicfelt aim to & An; totake up- | 
on us the conſideration of - Prolenging Mans Life ; 
GOD, the Author of all Truth and Life, profper- | 
ing our Endeavors. For though 'the Life of: Mas be:| 
| nothing clſc but a maſs and accumulationof fins and | | 
= ſorrows, and they that lookfor an Eccrnal Life fect bur 

light by a Temporary : Yctthecontinuation of VVorks of Chariry ought: 
\not to be contemned, even by us Chriftians. Beſides, the beloved Difcipte, 
of our Lord ſurvived the other Diſciples ;- and miany of the Fathersof the; 
Chuech , eſpecially of the holy Monks and 'Hermics, were long-lived> | 
{ VVhich ſhews, hat this bleſsing of long life, ſooften promiſed; intlie Old] 
| Law, had lefs abatement after our Saviewr: days then other carthly bleſs-| L 
ings had ; but to eſtrem of this as the chicteſt good, we arc but tao | 
prone. Onely the enquiry is difficult how to attain the ſame ; and {0 l 
| much the rather, becaule ir'is corrupted with falſe opinions and vain re- | 
ports : For both thoſe things which the vulgar Phyſtiax talk of: Radical} 

Mitre and Natzrat Hear , are but meer Fidions ; and the immoderate| | 
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WE The Preface. 
[praiſes of Chymical Hedicines, firſt puft yp with vain hopes, and chen fail 


their admircrs. 
And asfar that Death which is cauſcd by Suffocation, Putrefation, and 


{everal Diſeaſes, weſpeak norof irnow, for that pews to an' Hiſtory of 

Phypch ; bur-onely of that Death which comics by a total decay of the 
Body:, arid the InconcoRton of old Age. Negoerielen "pk Liſt a& of 
eath, and the very cytinguiſbing of Life it ſelf , Which may ſo 'many 
{| ways be wrought outwardly and inwardly (which notwithſtanding have, 
{| as it were, onecommon Porch beforcir comes tothe pointof death) will 
be pertinent to beinquired of in this Treatiſe; bur we reſerve that for the 
latt place. 

That which may be repaired by degrees, without a tctal waſte of the 
| firſt eck, is potentially crernal, as the Veſtal Fire. Therefore when Phy-! 
| fichens and Philgſophers ſaw that living Creatures were nouriſhed and their 
| Bodics repaired; 'but thar this: did Jaſt onely for-a rime , and afterwards 
| came old age/and-in the*enddiflulution 3 they ſought Death in ſomewhat 
which could not properly be repaired, ſuppoling a Fadical CWoiſture in- 
| capable of ſolid reparation, and which, frum the firſt infancy , received 
a ſpurious addition, but no true reparation, uv hereby it grew caily worſe 
| and worſe, and, in the end, brought the bad tonone art all. This con- 
| ceit of theirs was both ignorant and vain; for all things in living Crea- 
eurcs arc in their, youth repaired entircly ; nay, [they aretor a time in- | 
creaſed in quantity , -bettered in quality, ſo as the Marter of reparation 
might be eternal, if the Manner of reparation did not fail. Bur this is 
| the truth of it, There is in the declining of age an unequal reparation ; 
ſome parts arc repaired caſily, others with difficulty androthcirloſs ; fo 

as from that cy: © Bodics of Men begin ro endure the torments of Me- 

| zentius , T bat the living die int the embraces of the dead ; and the parts cafily repair- 

' able, through their conjunRion with the parts hardly repairable, do de- 

'cay : For x Ppirits, Blood, Flech, and Fat arc, even after the decline of 

| years, caſily repaired ; but the drier-and more porous parts (as the 
, Membranes , all the Tunicles , the S'ivews, Arteries, Brine, Bones, Cartilages , 

moſt of the Bowels, in a word, almoſt all the Organical Part!) arc hardly 

 repairable, and cotheir loſs. Now theſc hardly-repairableparts; when they 

come to their office of repairing the other which are eaſily repairable, 

; finding themſelycs deprived of their wontcd ability: and ftrength, caſe | 
to perform-any longer their proper FunRions : By which means it comes 

to paſs, that in proceſs of time the whole tends todifſolution ; and even 

thoſe very: parts which in their own nature arc with much caſe. repair- 

able, yet through the decay of the Organs of reparation can no more re- 

\ceive reparation, but decline, and in the cnd utterly fail. And the cauſe of 
the termination of Life is this , for that the Spitiry, like & gentle Alame, | 
continually preying: upon Bodies, conſpiring with the outward Air, which | 
is ever fucking and drying of them, do, in time, deſtroy the whole Fa- 
brick of rhe Bedy, as alſo the particular Engincs and Organs thereof, 
| and make'them unablc for the work of Reparation. Thelc arc the true 
ways of Namra! Death, well and faithfully to be revolved inour'minges ; 
for he that knows not the ways of Namure, how can he ſuecor her, or turn 
her about ? | 6 TH» 0 BRA s! 358.1 

, ©" Therefore the Inquiſition ought to-be twofold ; the. one touching the | 
Conſumption or Depredation' of the Body of Man ; the other touching the | 
Reyarationw and Renovation of the ſame: To the end, that the former may, 
P: 2901529 OE... 48 


| 
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| 


 wholc race of Alimentation or Nowrichment, whereby the Renovation or 


| ſuch things as the 
 Bodics Inanimate, the ſame it attemptcth upon Animateor Living Bodies ; 


| — — —— —— ——— - rn rr | 
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as much as is poſlible, be forbidden and reſtrained , and thelatter com-| 
forted. The formerof theſe pertains, cſpecially to the Spirirs and outward} 
Air, by which the Depredation and Waſte is committed ; the latter to the 


Reſtitution is made. And as for the former part rouching Conſumprios ,| 
this hath many things common with Bodies Inanimate, or without life. For! 
ative Spirit (which is in all tangible Bodics, whether) 
living or without life) and the ambient or cxtcrnal Air worketh upon 


although the Ya! Spirit ſuperadded, doth partly break and bridle thoſe 
operations, partly exalt and adyance them wonderfully. For it is moſt 
manifeſt that Inanimate Bodies (moſt of them) will endure a long time| 
without any Reparation ; but Bodics Animate without Food and Repara-| 
tion ſuddenly fall and are extinguiſhed, as the Firc is. So then, our Inquifition | 
| ſhall bedouble. Firſt, we will confider the Body of Man as Inanimate, and 
not repaired by Nourichment: Secondly, as Animate and repaired by Nourich- 
| ment. Thus having Prefaccd theſe things, we come now to the T opick places: 
| of [nquifition. 


| 
| 
| | 
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| THE 
Particular Topick Places: 
OR, 
ARTICLES of INQUISITION 
TOUCHING 


LIFE and DEATH. 


Irſt, inquire of 2 atwre durable,and Net durable, in Bodies Inani- 
MW mate or without Life, asalſo in Vegetables ; but that not in a 
large or juſt Treatiſe, but as in a Bricf or Summary onely. 
Allo inquire diligently of Deficcation, Arefattion, and Cox- 
ſumption ot Bodzes Inanimate, and of Vegetables ; and of the 
ways and procefles, by which they are done ; and further, of 
SO Inhibiting and Delaying, of Deſiccation, Aref ation; and Con- 
CREE /7,7:pt:on, and of the Conſervation of Bodies, in their roper ſtate ; 
andagain, of the [nteneration, Emolltion, and Recovery of Boazes to their former freſh- 
neſs, after they be once dryed and withered. | 
Neither nced the Inqaiſitzon touching theſe things, to be full or exaQ, ſceing they 
pertain rather to their proper Title of Natere durable ; ſceing alſo, they are not Princi- 
pals in this Inquution, but {erve onely to p1VE light to the Prolongation and [nftawration 
of Life in Living Creatures. In which (as was faid before) the ſame things cometo pals, | 
butina particular manner. So from the [25x:/ition touching Bodies Inanimate and Vege- 
tables, let the 1nqui/ition pals on to other Living (reatares belides Man. 


| 


Inquire touching the length and ſhortneſs of Life in Living Creatures, with the duc | 
circumſtances which make molt for their long or ſhort lives. | 

But becauſe the Dwration of Bodzes is twofold , One in Identity, or the ſelf. fame | 
ſubſtance, the other by a Renowarron or Reparation ; whereof the former hath place onely |! 
in Bodies Inanimate, the latter in Vegetables and Living Creatures, and is perte&ed by | 
eAlimentation or Nouriſhment ; therefore it will be fitto inquireof Alimentation, and |} 
of the ways and progreſſes thereof ; yet this not exactly, (becauſe it pertains properly - 
tothe Titles of Aſimilationand Alimentation) but, asthe reſt, in progreſs onely. 

From the 1994:fitzon touching L:ving Creatures, and Bodies repaired by Nowriſh- | 
ment, pals on to the [nqwifitzon touching Man, And now being come tothe principal 
ſubje& of 1nqwi/itzon, tlic [nquiſition ought, to be 1n all points more preciſe and accu- | 
rate, 


Inquire touching the length and ſhorrneſs of Lifein Men, according to the Ages of | 
the 4 orla, the ſeveral R egrons, (limates, and Places of their Nativity and Habitation. 

Inquire touching the /ength and ſhortneſs of Life in «Men, according to their Races | 
and Families, asif it were a thing hereditary ; allo according to their Complexions, Con- | 
ſtitutions, and Habits of Body, their Statures, the manner and time of their growth, and | 
the making and compoſition of their embers. 

Inquire touching the length and ſhortneſsof Life in Men, according to the timesof | 
| their Nativity; butſo, as you omit for the preſentall «Aſtrological obſervations, andthe 
Figures of Heaven, under which they were born ; onely infilt upon the vulgar and | 
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manifeſt Obſervations ; as whether they were born in the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, or 
Tenth Moneth ; alſo, whethet by Night or by Day; and in what Moneth of the Year. 
8. Inquire touching the Length and Shortneſs of Life in Men, according totheir Fave, 


| 9 Inquire touching the Lengrhand Shorrneſs of Lefe it Men, according to their Sru- 
dies, their ſeveral Courſes of Life, the Aﬀeftions of the Minde; and divers Accirents betat- 
lingthem. | | 
| IO. Inquire apart touching thoſe «* Medrcimes which arethought to prolong Life. 
I, Inquire touching the Szgns and Prognoiticks of long and ſhatt hfe; not thoſe which 


betoken Dearth at hand, (for they belong to an Hiftory of Phyſick ) butthoſe which arc 
| ſeen and may be obſcrvedeyenin Health, whiether they be Phyſtogitomical 90s; or any 
| other. 
Hitherto have been propounded [nquz/itions touching Length and Shortneſs of Life, 
| beſides the R wles of Art, and in aconfuſed manher 3 now we think to add fone, which 
{hall be more 4-7-like, and tending to practice, under the name of /nrentionws, Thole 
[ntentions are generally three ; As forthe particular Diſtributions of them, we will pro- 
ound them when we come to the 1nqui/ition it ſelf. The three gencral Jatenrions are, 
the Forbrdding of Waſte and (onſumption, the Perfedtino of Reparation, and the Renewing 
of Olaneſs. TY 
Fl 23, F Inquire touching thoſe things which conſerve and exempt the Body of Manfrom 
Arefattion and Conſumption, at leaſt which put off and protract the inclination thereunto, 


——c-_—<q—— 


12. Inquire touching thoſe things which pertain to the whole procels of Alzmentation, 
(by which the Body of Man is repaired) that it may be good, and with the beſt im- 
provemecnt. ; Yo | 

I4. Inquire touching thoſe things which purge out the old Marter,and ſupply withnew; 
as alſo which do Intenerate and Moiſten thoſe parts which are already dried and hardned. 


But becauſe it will be hard to know the Ways of Death, unleſs we ſearch out and 
diſcover th&Sear,' or Honſe, or rather Den of Death, it will be convenient to make In. 
quiſition of this thing ; yet not of every kinde of Death, but of thoſe Deaths which 
are cauſed by want and indigence of Nouriſhment, not by violence ; for they are thoſe | 
Deaths onely which pertain toa decay of Nature, and meer old Ape. 

T5. Inquire touching the Point of Death, and the Porches of Death, leading thereun- 

to from all parts, fo as that Death be cauſed by a decay of Natuce, and not by Vios 

lence. 1} 

' Laſtly, becouſcit is behovefulto know the Charaterand Form of Old Ape, which | 
will then beſt be done, if you make a (ollettion of all the Differences, both in the State | 
and FunGionsof the Body, betwixt Youth and Old Age, that by them you may obſerye 

| what it is that produccth ſuch manifold Efets; let not this Inquiſtion be omitted. | 
I6, Inquire diligently touching the Dyfferences inthe Srate of the Body and Facw/ties of | 
17, the inde in Touth and Old 4ge; and whether there be any that cemain the ſame with- 


l out alteration or abatement in Old Age. 


N ature Durable, and not Durable, 


, 


| | 


|To the firft 


The Hiftory. 


Erals are of that long lafting, that Men cannot trace the beginnings of 


eArticle, | them ; and when they do'decay, they decay through &»f, not through per- 
—_- ſpiration into Air ; yer Gold decays neither way. | w 
JEN Quick-filver, though it be an humid and fluid Body, and ealily made 
; | volatile by Fire ; yet (as faras we have obſerved) by Age alone, without Fire, 1t neither 
waſteth norgathereth Ruſt. | 
3- Stones, eſpecially the harder ſort of them, and many other Foſliles, arc - Fa | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


ing, and that though they be expoſed to the open air; much more if they be buried 


in the carth. Notwithſtanding Stones gather a kind of Nitre, which isto them inſtead 


of Ruſt. Precious Stones and Cryſtals exceed Metalls in long laſting ; but then they 
| grow dimmer and leſs Oricnt,if they be very old. 

| Ir is obſerved, that Stones lying towards the North do ſooner decay with age than 
; thoſe thatlie toward the South ; and that appears manifcſtly in Pyramids,and Churches, 
and other ancient 2xrldings : 'contrariwiſe, un Jron, that expoſed to the South, gathers 
Ruſt ſooner, and that to the North later ; as may be ſcen in the 1r0#-bars of windows. 
And no marvel, ſeeing in all putrcfattion (as R#ſt is) Moeiſturchaſtens Diſſolutions; 
in all ample ArefaCtion, Drineſs. 

In Pegetables, ( we ſpeak of ſuch as arefell'd, not growing ) the Stocks or Bodies of 
harder Trees, and the Timber made of them, laſt diversages. Butthen there is diffe- 
rence in the bedics of Trecs: ſome Trees are in amanner ſpongy,as the Elazr,in which 
/ the pith in the midlt is ſoft, and the outward part harder ; but in Timber-trecs, as the 
Oak, the inner part ( which they call Heart of Oak) laſteth longer. 

The Leaves, and Flowers, and Stalks of Plants are but of ſhort laſting, but diſſolve into 
duſt, unleſs they putrefie : the Roors are more durable. 

The Bones of living Creatures laſt long, as we may ſee it of mens bones in Charnel- 
| houſes : Hornsallo laſt yery long; ſo do Teeth, as it 1s ſeen in Ivory, and the Sea-borſe 
' Teeth. 

\ Hides alſo and Skins endure yery long, as is evident in old Parchment-books : Paper 


' likewiſe will laſt many ages,though notſolong as Parchmenr. 
' Such things as have paſſed the Fire laſt long, as Glaſs and 2ricks; likewiſe Fleſhand 
| Fruits that have paſſed the Fire laſt longer than 8aw : and that not onely becauſe the 


| BakingintheFire torbids putretaction; but alſo becauſe the watry humour being drawn 
: forth, the oily humour ſupports it ſ{clt the longer. 

water of all Liquors is tooneſt drunk up by Arr, contrariwiſe 0:1 lateſt ; which we 
| mayſeenort onely in the Liquors themſelves, but in the Liquors mixt with other Bodies: 
for Paper wet with water, and ſo getting ſome degree of tranſparency, will ſoon after 
wax white, and loſe the tranſparency again, the watry vapour exhaling ; but oiled Paper 
will keep the trahſparency long, the G/not being apt to exhale : And therefore they 
| that counterfeit mens hands, will lay the oiled paper upon the writing they mean to 
; counterfeit, and then aflay to draw the lines. 


Grms all of them laſt very long ; the like do ax and Honey. 
But theequal or ancqual ule of things conduceth no leſs to long laſting or thort laſt- 
10g, than the things themſelves ; for 1mber, and Srones,and othcr Bodes, ſtanding con- 
tinually in the water, orcontinually in the azr, laſt longer than if they were ſometimes 
wet, ſometimes dry : and fo Stones continue longer, 1f they be laid towards the ſame 
coalt of Heaven in the Building that ti cy lay in the Mine, The fſamecis of Plants re- 


; movcd,if they be coalted juſt as they were bctore. 
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| Obſervations, 


Et this be laid for a Foundation, which is moſt ſure, That there it in every T avgible 
body a Spirit , or body Pneumatical, encloſed and covered with the Tangible parts ; 
And that from this Spirit is the beginning of all Diſſolution and Conſumption, ſo as 
the Antidote againſt them ts the detaining of this Spirit. 

T his Spirit z5 detained two ways : either by a ſtreight nclofure, as it were 1m a Pri- 
ſon : or by a kind of free and voluntary Detention Again, this voluntary ſtay is 


8 OS 
perſwaded two ways : either if the Spirit it ſelf be not too moveable or eager to depart ; 
or if the external Air importune it not too much to come forth. So then, two ſorts of 


Subſtances are darable, Hard Subſtances, and Oily : Hard Subſtance binds 5x the 
Spirits cloſe; Oily partly enticeth the Spirit to Shay, partly is of that nature that it is 
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to:chimg Nature Durablc and not Durable z Bodics Inanimate, thus much. 


The Hiſtory. 


| HE Erbs of the colder ſort die yearly both in Root and Stalk; as Lerrice, Purſlane; 


alſo YVheat and all kind of Corn : yer there are ſome cold Herbs which will laſt 
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not importuned by Air; for Airzss conſubſtantial to Water, andFlame to Oil, And | 
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| three or four years ; asthe Yioler, Straw-berry, Burnet, Prim-roſe, and Sorrel. But Borage 
and Bugleſ., which ſeem ſo alike when they are alive, difter in their deaths; for Borage | 
will laft but one year, Baglofs will laſt more. | 

But many #ot Herbs hear their age and years better; Hyſop, Thyme, Savory, Pot-mar- 
joram, Balm, wormwood, Germander, Sage, andthe like. Fennel dies yearly in the ſtalk, 
buds again from the root : but ſe and Sweet-marjoram can better endure age than 
winter ; for being ſet in a very warm place and wel-fenced, they will live more than 
one year. It is known, thata knot of Hyſſop twice a year thorn hath continued forty 
| years. 

[ Buſhes and Shrubs live threeſcore years, and fome double as much. A Yine may ar. | 
tain to threeſcore years, and continue fruitful in the old age. Roſe-mary well placed 
| will comeallo to threeſcore years ; but white Thorn and /vy endure above an hundred 
years. As for the Bramble, the age thereof is not certainly known, becauſe bowing 
the hcad to the ground it gets new roots, fo as you cannot diſtinguith the old from 
the new. 

Amongſt great Trees the longeſt livers are the 9at, the Holm, Wild aſh, the Elm:, 
the Beech: tree, the Cheſ-nut, the Plane tree, Ficus Ruminalis, the Lote tree, the »ild. 
olive, the Palm-tree and the e Mulberry tree, Of theſe, ſome havecome to the age of 
cighthundred years ; but the leaſt livers of them doattain to two hundred, | 
17. But Trees Gdorate, or that have ſweet woods, and Trees Rozenne, laſt longer in their 
Woods or Timber than thoſe above-faid, bur they are not fo long-liv'd; as the Cypreſs- 
tree, Maple, Pine,Box,Funiper. The Cedar being born our by the yaſtneſs of his body, 
lives well-ncar as long as the former. 

The 4/h, fertile and forward in bearing, reacheth to an hundred years and ſomewhat 
| better 3 which alſo the Birch, «Maple, and Sirvice-tree ſometimes do : but the 

| Poplar, Lime-tree, illow, and that which they call the Sycomore, and rr alnut-tree, live | 

{ not ſolong. | 
19. The eApple- tree, Pear-tree, Plum-tree, Pomegranate-tree, Citron-tree, Medl:iy-thee, 
Black cherry. tree, Cherry-tree, may attain to fifty or ſixty years ; eſpecially if they be 
cleanſed from the Moſs wherewith ſome of them are cloathed. 
20. Generally, greatneſs of body in trees, if otherthings be equal, hath ſome congruity 
with length of life ; ſo hath hardneſs of ſubſtance - and trees bearing Maſt or Nats are 
commonly longer liyers than trees bearing Frait or Berries: likewile trees putting forth 
& their leaves latc, and ſhedding them late again, live longer than thoſe that are carly 
either in leaves or fruit ; thelike is of 4/4-trees in compariſon of Orchard-rrees And |. 
laſtly, in the ſame kind, trees that bear a ſowr frait our-live thoſe that bear a ſweet | 


fruit. 


| Ln Obſervation. 
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Riſtotle nored well the difference between Plants and living Creatures, in reſpett of 
their Nouriſhment andReparation: 2 ameh, that the bodies of living Creatures | 

are confined within certain bounds, and that after they be come to their full growth they + 
i are continued and preſerved by Nouriſhment, bat they put forth nothing new except Hair | 
and Nails, which are counted for no better than Excrements ; ſo as the juice of living 
| creatures u(t of neceſſity ſooner wax old: but in Trees, which put forth yearly new boughs, 
new ſhoots, newleayes, and new fruits, #t comes to paſs that all theſe parts in [rees are 
once a year young and renewed. Now tt being ſo, that phatſoever 1s freſh and young | 
draws the Nourithment wore lively and chearfully to it than that which is decayed andold, 
it happens withall, that the ſtock and body of the tree, through which the fap paſſeth to the 
branches, #5 refreſhed and cheared with a more bountiful and vigorous nouriſhment #n the - 
paſege than otherwiſe it would have been. And this appears manifeit ( though Ariſtotle | 
noted it not, neither hath he expreſſed theſe things ſo clearly and perſpicuonſly) in Hedges, | 
Coples, and Pollards, when the plathing, ſhedding, or lopping comforteth the old (tem or . 
ſtock, and maketh it more flouriſhing and longer-lv/d, | 
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is deſiccated and dried. 


T he Hiſtory. 
| - Tre and ſfrong Hears dry ſome things, and melt others. 


Limws ut hic dureſcit,c hec ut Cera liqueſeit, Uno eodemgae Ione ? 


| How this Clay is hardned, and how this #ax is melted, with one and the ſame thing, 
; Fire ? It drieth Earth, Stones, 11004, Cloth, and Skins, and whatſocyecr is not liguefiable ; 
| and it melteth Metalls, rax, Gums, Butter, Tallow, and thelike. 

Notwithſtanding, even in thoſe things whichthe firemelteth, if it be very vehement 
and continucth, it doth at laſt dry them. For meral in a ſtrong fire, ( Gold onely cx- 
cepted) the volatele part being gone forth, will becomeleſs ponderous and more brit- 
| tle Arh thoſe otly and fat ſubſtances in the like fire will burn up, and be dried and 

parched. 
Air, eſpecially open 4ir, doth manifeſtly dry, but not melt : as Higb-ways, and the 
upper partof the Earth,moiſtned with ſhowers, are dried; linnenclothes waſhed, if they 
be hang'dout in the azr, are likewiſe dried ; herbs, and leaves, and flowers, laid forth in 
the ſhade, are dried. But much more ſuddenly doth the 4tr this, if it be either en. 
lightned with the S#n-beams, (ſorthat they cauſe no putrefaGtion) or if the air be ſtir- 
| red,as when the windblowcth,or inroomsopen onall {ides. 

Age molt of all, but yer ſloweſt of all, drieth; as in all bodies which(if they be not 
prevented by putrefaGtion ) are drie with Age. But ace is nothing of ir ſelf, being 
onely the mcaſure of time ; that which cauſcth the effe& 15 the native Spirit of bodies, 
| which ſucketh up the moiſture of the body, and then, together with it, flieth forth ; 

and the arr amvient, which multiplicth it ſelf upon the narive jþirirs and juices of the bo- 
7 dy, and preycth upon them. 
| * Coldofall things moſt properly drzeth: for drying is not cauſed but by Contraton ; 

ngw conrrattion is the proper work of cold. But becauſe we Men have heat in a high 

degrec, namely, that of Fire, but cold in a yery low degree, no other than that of 
| YVizter, or perhaps of ce, or of Snow, or of 2\zere ; therefore the drjsng cauſed by 
cold is but weak, and cafily reſolved. Notwithſtanding we ſee the ſurface of the earth 
to be more dr:ed by Froſt, or by March-winds, than by the Sn, ſecing the ſame wind both 
licketh up the 920:fftare and afleeth with co/dneſs. 

Sataak is a drier;as in Bacon and Neats tongues which arc hanged up in thechimneys:and 
Perfumes of Olibanum, or Lignum Aloes, and thelike, dry the Brain,and cure Catarrhs. 

Salt, after ſome reaſonable continuance, dr:ieth, not oncly on the out-fide, but inthe 
infide alſo; as in Fleſh and Fifh ſalted, which if they have continued any long time have 
a manifeſt hardneſs within, 
| Hot Gums applicd to the skin dry and wrinkle itz and ſome aſtringent waters allo do 
the ſame, 

Spirit of ſtrong waters imitateth the fire in drying 3 for it will both potch an Eggput 
into it, and toaſt Bread. 

Powders dry like Sponges by drinking up the moiſture, as it is in Sand thrown upon 
Lines new written : alſo ſmoothneſs and politeneſs of bodies, ( which ſuffer not the va- 
pour of moiſture to go in by the pores ) dry by accident, becauſe it expoſeth it to the * 
air ; as it is ſeen in prectors Stones, Lookzng- glaſſes,and Blades of Swords,upon which if you 
| breath, you ſhall ſee at firit a little miſt, bur ſoon after it vanitheth like a cloud, And thus 
much tor Deficeation or Drying. 


CO CEE ED, 


| wherein they keep VVpeat and other grains, laying a good quantity of ſtraw bo under 
the grains and about them, to ſave them from the dampnelſs of the Yawlt ; by which 
| device they keep their grains 20 or 3o years. And this doth not onely preſerve them 
from fuſtineſs, but (that which pertains more tothe preſcnt inquzſirion) preſerves them 
alſoin thatgreenneſsthat they arc fit and ſerviceable to make bread. The ſame is reported 
{ to have becn inuſein Cappadocia and Thracia,and ſome parts of Spazn. : 
- The placing of Garners on the tops of houſes, with windows towards the Eaſt 
and North, is very commodious. Somealſo make two Sollars, an upper and a lower ; 
fand the upper Sollar hath an hole it, through which the grain continually deſcen- 


| with (hovels, that ſo it may be in continual motion, Now it is to be noted 


= oo SES that 


FX They uſe at this day in the Eaf# parts of Germany Garners in Vaxlts under romns | 
t 


deth, like ſand in an howr-glaſs, and after a few dayes they throw it up again. | 


| 


Deſqccation, Prohibuting of” Deſiccation, and In-teneration of that which | 
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that this doth not only prevent the Fuftinefſs, but conſerveth the Greeneſs, and flack- | 
eth the Deſiccation of it. The Cauſe isthat which we noted before, That the diſcharge- | 

ing of the V Vatry hamonr, which is quickned by the Morionand the YV/inds, preſervcs 

the Oily humonr in his being, which otherwiſe would fly out together with the /Yarry | 

humour. Alſo in ſome Mountains, where the 4tr is yvcry pure, dead Carkaſes may be 

| keptfor a good while without any great decay. | 

Fruits, as Pomegranates, (itrons, Apples, Fears, and the like; alſo Flowers, as £ oſes and- 

| Lilies, may be kept a long time in Earthen Veflels cloſe ſtopped : howloever, they are 

not free fromthe injurtes of the outward 4tr, which will affe&t them with his unequal 

| Temper through the ſides of the Veſſel, as it is manifeſt in heat and cold. Theretorc 
it will be good to ſtop the mouths of- the Veſſels carefully, and to bury them within 
the Earth; and it will be as goodnot to bury them in the Earth, but to fink themin the 
PPater, {o as the place be lady, as in PYells or Ciiternsplaced within doors : but thoſe 
that be ſunk in Water will do better in Glaſs veſlels than in Earthen. 

Generally thoſe things which are kept in the Earth, or in Vaults under ground, or 
in the bozroms of a Well, will preſerve their freſhnefs longer than thoſe things that arc, 
keptabove ground, 

They ſay it hath been obſerved, that in Conſervatories of Snow ( whether they were 
in Mountains, in natural Pits, orin Wells made by Art for that purpoſe ) an Apple, or 
C heſ-nut, or Nat, by chance falling in, after many months , when the Snow hath 
mclted , hath been found in the Snowas freſh and fair as if it had been oatacred the day 

. before, 

Country people keep Cluſters of Grapes in Meal, which though it makes them leſs 
| pleaſant to the taſte, yet it preſcrves their moiſture and freſhneſs. Alſo the harder ſort 
| of Fruits may be kept long, not onely in Meal, but alſoin Saw-duſt,and in heaps of Corn. 

There 1s an opinion held, that Bodzes may be preſerved freſh in Liquors of their own | 
kind, as in their proper Menſtrxa; as,to keep Grapes in Wine,Olives in 01l. 

Pomegranates and Ouinces are kept long, being lightly dipped in Sea-water or ky 8 
water,and ſoon aftertaken out again, andthen driedin the open 4:r,fo it be inthe Shade. | 

Bodies put in ine, 0:1, or the Lees of oil, keeplong ; much more in Hony or Spirit 
of Wire; but moſt of all, as ſome ſay, in Quick: ſilver. + 

Fruits incloled in Wax, Pitch, Plaiſter, Paſte, or any the like Caſe or Covering, 
keepgreen very long, 

It is manifcſt that Flres, ©pzders, Ants,or the like {mall Creatures,falling by chance into 
Amber, or the Gums of Trees, an4 fo finding a burial in them, do neyer aftcr corrupt or 
rot, although they be ſoft and tender Bodies. | 

Grapes are kept long by being hanged up in F#nches : the ſame is of other Fruits, For | 
there is a two-fold Commodity of this thing : the one, that they are kept without pre/- 

fing or bruiſing, whichthey muſt needs fuffer if they were laid upon any hard ſubſtance; 
the other, that the Air doth encompaſs them on every {ide alike. | 

It is obſerved that Purrefattion, no leſs than Deſiccation in Vegetables, doth not begin 
in every part alike, but chiefly in that part where, being alive, it did attract nourith- 

| ment, mans ſome adviſe to cover the ſtalks of 4pples or other Fruirs with Wax 

or Pitch, 
| Great Wieks of Candles or 1 amps do ſooner conſume the Tallow or 0 than lefler | 
| Wieks ; allo Wiehs of Corton ſooner than thoſe of Ruſh, or Straw, or ſmall Twrgs : and 
in Staves of Torches, thoſe of Juniper or Firre ſooner than thoſe of 4ſþ :; likewiſe 
Flame moved and fanned withthe Wind ſooner than that which 1s ſ#i//: And therefore 
| Candles ſet in a Lanthorn will laſt longer than in the open 4ir, There ts a Fradition, that | 
' Lamps ſet in Sepwlchres will laſt an ncredible time. 
The Natwrealſo and Preparation of the I ouriſhment conduceth no leſs tothe laſting 
of Lamps and Candles, than the nature of the Flame 3 for Wax will laſt longer than 
Tallew , and Tally a little wet longer t' an Talfow day, and Wax candles old made 
lenger than Wax-candles new made. 
| Trees, if you ſtir the Earth about their Root every year, will continue leſs time ; 

if once in four, or perhapsin ten years, much longer : alſo cxtting off the Suckers and 
| young Shoors will make them live the longer : but Dwunging them, or laying of Mar! 
about their Roots, or much Watering them, adds to their fertility, but cuts off from 
| their long laſting. And thus mach touching the Probibiring of Deſiccation or Con» 


| ſumption. 
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The Inteneration or making tender of that which is dried (which is the chicf Mat- 
ter) affords but a ſmallnumber of Experiments. And therefore ſome few Expermeents 
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whichare foundin Living Creatures, and alſoin az ſhall be joyned together. 

Bands of willow, w——_ they uſe to binde Trees, laid in Water, grow more 
Aexible ; likewiſe they put Boughs of Birch (the ends of them) in Earthen Pots filled 
with Water, to keep them from withering ; and Bowls cleft with dryneſs, ſtcep'd in 
Water, cloſe again. | 45 . 

Boots grown hard and obſtinate with age, by greafing them before the Fire with 
Tallow, wax ſoft, or being onely held beforethe Fire get ſome ſoftneſs. Bladders and 
Parchments hardne4 alſo become tender with warm Water, mixed with Tallow or any | 
Fat thing ; bur much the better, if they be a little chafed. | 

Trees grown very old, that haye ſtood long without any culture, by digging and 
opening the Earth about theRoots of them, ſeemto grow young again, and pur torth 
young Branches. 

Old Draught Oxenworn out with labor, being taken from the yoak, and put into 
freſh Paſture, will get young andtender fleſh again, inſomuch, that they will eat as freth 
and tender as a \zeer. | | 

A ſtrit Emaciating Diet of Guatacnm, Buket, and the like, (wherewiththey uſe to 
cure the French-Pox, Old catarrhs, and ſome kinde of Dropſies) doth firſt bring mento 
great poverty and leanneſs , by waſting the Juices and Humors of the Body ; which 

after they begin to be repairedagain, ſeem manifeſtly more vigorous and young. Nay, 
| and I am of opinion, that Emaciating Diſcaſes afterwards well cured, have adyanced | 


madfy in the way of long lit c, 


Obſervations. 


5 the Day-light they wink, and are but half. ſighted. They Speak much of the Elc- 
ntary quality of Siccity or Drineſs, and of things Deſiccating, andof the Natural Periods 
of Bodies, in which they are corrupted and conſumed: But mean while, euher in the begin- 
nings, or middle paſſages, or laſts ats of Deſiccation and Conſumption, they obſerve no- 
; thing that us of moment. 
Deſiccation or Conſumption ## the proceſs thereof, us finiſhed by three Actions ; and 
all th: ſe (as was ſaid before ) have their original from the Native Spirit of Bodies. | 
The firſt Actions, the Attenuation of the Moiſture #nto Spirit ; the ſecond ts, the 
Iluing forth or flight of the Spirit ; the third it, the ContraCtion of the groſler parts of 
the Budy immediately after the Spirit r/ſued forth. And this laſt is, that Deliccation and 
Induration which we chiefly handle ; the former two conſume onely, 
| Te onching Attenuation, the matter is manifeſt. For t/ e Spirit which 5 ncloſed in " 
| Tangible Body forgets nor #5 nature, but whatſoever it meets withal in the Body (in whic 
3t us mmicloſed) that it can digeſt and maſter, and turn into it ſelf, that it plainly alters and 
| ſubdues; and multipliesit ſelf upon it, and begets new Spirit, And this evicted by one proof, 
inſteadof many; for that thoſe things which are througbly dryed are leflened in their weight, ) 
and become hollow, porous, and reſounding from mithin. Now itis moſt certain, that the in. | 
ward Spirit of any thing, confers nothing tothe weight, but rather lig tens 1t; and there- | 
| fore it muſt needs be, that the ſame Spirit hath turned into it the moiſture and juyce of the 
Body which werghed before, by which means the weight 14 leſſened. And this us the hrlt 
Action, the Attenuation of the Moiſture, and converting it into Spirit. WE 7 
The ſecondARtion, which 5 the Iflaing forth or Flight of the Spirit, #5 4+manifeſt | 
a ſo. For that iſluing forth, when it is in throngs, ts apparent even to the ſenſe ; mn Vapors zo | 
| the ſight, in Odors to the ſmelling ; but if it iſſueth forth lowly, (as when a thing is decayed 
by age) then it ts not apparent to the ſenſe, but the matter is the ſame. Again, where the | 
| compoſure of the Body is either ſo ſtretght or ſo tenacious, that the Spirit can finde nopores or - 
| —_— by which ro depart, then, in the ſtreving to get ont, ut drives before it the qreffr parts | 
| of the Body, and protrudes them beyond the ſwperficies or ſurface of the Body ; as it is in the 
| ruſt of Metals, and mould of all Fat things. eAnd this is the ſecond Action, the Iſſuing 
| 


M. ſee clearly, like Owls, in the Night of teir own Notions; bat in Experience, as 
e 


forth or Flight of the Spirit. 
The third Action is ſomewhat more obſcure, but full 41 certain ; that is, the Con- | 


| traction of the groſler parts after the Spirit «ſued forrh. eAnd this appears, firſt, in that | 
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; Bodics after the Spirit :/ſned forth, do manifeſtly ſhrink, and fill a leſs room ; aqit is - 
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the Kernels of Nuts, which after they are dried, arg tootertle for the Shells ; and m Beams 
| and Planchers of Houſes, which at firſt lay cloſe together, bur after they are dried, gre ; and ' 
| likewiſe in Bowls, which through drought, grow full of crames, the parts of the Bowl cons. | 
| trating themſelves together, and after contraftion muſt needs be empry Faces. Setond(y, | 
' It appears by the wrinkles of Bodies dryed : For the endeavor of contratting it ſelf 1s lnch, | 
that by the contraftion #t brings rhe partsnearer together, and ſo lifrs them up ; for what- 
foever 1 contraftcd on the ſides, 1s lifted up inthe midſt : And this is to be ſeen in Papers 
be and old Parchments,andin the Skins of Living Creatures, 4nd in the Coatsof ſoft Checſes, 
all which, with age, gather wrinkles. Thirdly, This Contraftion ſhews 1t ſelf not in thoſe | 
things, which by heat are not onely wrmtled, but ruffled, and pliohted, and, as it were, rouled | 
together ; as it 15111 Papers, and Parchments, and Leayes, bronoht near the fire: For Con- 
1 --b:..Þ traction by Age, which #s more ſlow, commonly cauſeth rinhle; ; bur Contraction by the 
Fire, which i more ſpeedy, cauſeth plighting. Now in moſt things where it com:s not to | 
| | wriokling or plighting , there 5 ſimple Contraction, and angultiation- or {trcightning, | 
E-1- | ard induration or hardning, 47d deſiccation, 4s was ſhewed in tht firſt place, Bt if the | 
iſſuing forth of the Spirit , and abſumption or waſte of the Moiſture be [0 great, that | 
there us not left body ſufficient to unite and contratt it ſelſ; then of neceſſity Contrattion | 
| muſt ceaſe, and the Body becomeputrid, and nothing elſe bat a little duſt cleaving together, 
| which with a light touch ts difperſed and falleth aſunder ; as it t in Bodics that are 
| rotten, andin Paper burnt, and Linnen made into Tinder, and Carkaſes embalmed after | 


many ages, And this i the third Ation, the ContraRtion of the groffer parts after the 

Spirit s/#eth forth. 

| T* It z5 to be noted, that Fire and Heat ary onely by accident . for their proper zr0r lll to 
attenuate and dilate the Spirit and Moiſture ; and then it follows by accident, that the other 

parts ſhould contra#t themſelves, either for the flying of Vacuum alone, or for ſome other 

motion withal, whereof we now Speak not. | 

*8. It is certain, that PutrefaCtion taketh its original from the Native Spirit, no les th 

Arefa&tion ; but it = 01 a far different way : For inPutrefaCtion, the Spirit ts nor ji 

| | vapored forth, but being attained in part, works ftrange garboils; andthegroſſer parts are 
not ſo much locally contratted, az they congregate themſelves to parts of the ſame nature. 
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Lenoth and Shortneſs of Life in Li ing ( reatures. 


The Hiſtory. | 
To the firſt qOnching the Length and Shortneſs of Life in Living Creatures, the Information 
<Aiicle, which may be had, ts but ſlender, Obſervation u negliwent, and Tradition fabus< 
| lous, In Tame Creatures, their degenerate life corrupteth them; in Wilde Crea- 
tures, ther expoſing to all neathers,often intercepteth thens N either do thoſe things | 
which may ſeem concomitants, give any furtherance to this Information, (the greatneſs of | 
| their Bodies, their time of Bearing in the Womb, the number of therr young ones, the | 


| rimeof their growth, andthereft) inregard” that theſe things are intermixed, and ſometimes | 
they concur, ſometines they ſever. 

1 e Mans age (asfar as can be gathered by any certain Narration) doth excecd the age 

. of all other Z:ving Creatures, except it be of a very few onely ; and the Concomitants ir 
him are very equally diſpoſed, his farare and proportion large, his beang 1n the romb 
| | nine moneths, his fr4iz commonly one ata birth, hispxberryx the age of fourtecn years, 
| his t#me of growing till twenty. : 

| The Elephant by undoubted relation, exceeds the ordinary race of «Man: life ; 
| ; buthis bearing in the Womb the ſpace of Ten years, is fabulous ; of two years, or at 


| | Icaſt aboye one, iscertain, Now his bulk is great, his time of growth until the thirtt- 


| eth year, his tecth exceeding hard; neither hath it been obſeryed, thar his blood isthe 
| coldeſt of all Creatures : His age hath ſomctimes reached to Two hindred years. 


Lions arc accounted long livers, becauſe many of them have been found Toothleſs, 
| a fignnot fo certain, forthat maybe cauſed by theirſtrong breath." 
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4 | The Bear 1s a great fleeper, a dull beaſt, and given to caſe ; and yer not noted | 
| for | 
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| for long life : nay, he hath this fign of thorr life, that his bearino in the wirnb is but 

ſh ort,fcarce full forty days. % 

| The Fox ſeems to be well diſpoſed in many things forlong life ; he is well skinned, G 

; feeds on flcth, lives in Dens ; and yet he is notednot to haye that property. Certainly 
he is akind of Dog.and that kind is but ſhort-liy'd, 


FTIR 
| 
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The Camel is along liver, a lean Creature, and finewy, ſo thathe doth ordinarily C. 
attain to fifty,and ſometimes to an hundred years. 
| The Horſe lives but to a moderate age, ſcarce to forty years, his ordinary period % | 
| is twenty years : but perhaps he is beholden for this ſhortneſs of life ro F{an ; for 4 


we have now no Horſes of the Sun, that live freely, and at pleaſure, in good paſtures. 
Notwithſtanding the Horſe grows till he be fix years old, and 1s able tor generation 
in his old age. Bcſides, the e Mare gocth longer with her young one, than a woman, 
and brings forth, two at a burthen more rarely. The Aſs lives commonly to the Horſe's 
; age; butthg Aſvle our-lives them both. | 
The Hrt is famous amongſt men for long life, yet not upon any relation that 
is undoubted. The; tell of a certain Hart that was found with a Collar about hisneck, 
' and that Collar hidden with Fart, The long life of the Hart isthe les credible, be- 
; cauſe he comes to his perfc&ion at the fifth year ; and not long aſter his Horns 
-( which he theds and renews yearly) grow more narrow at the Root, and leſs 
branched. | 
| The Dog is but a ſhort liver, he exceeds not the age of twenty years, and for the 9. 
| moſt partlives notto fourteen years: a Creature of the hotreſt remper, and living in ex- 
reals for he is commonly cither in vchement motion, or {leeping : beſides, the 
zc gcth forth many ata Burden,and gocthnine weeks, | 
| The Ox like xiſe, for the greatneſs of his body and ſtrength,is but a ſhort liver,about IO, 
| ſome lixteen years, andthe «Males live longer than the Females ; notwithſtanding they 
"bear uſually but one at a burden, and go nine months : a Creature dull, leſhy,and ſoon 


| "Pi: living oncly upon Herby ſubſtances, without Grain. 
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| ic Sheep {cldomlives to ten years,though he be a creature of a moderate fize, and II, 
' excfllently clad; and, that which may ſeem a wonder, being a creature with fo little 
| a Gall, yet he baththe moſt curled Coat of an; other, for the #arr of no Creature is ſo 
| much curled as - ool is, The Rams generate not before the third \ear, and continue 
' able for generation until the eighrh, The Ewsbear young as long asthey live. The 
| Sheep is a diſeaſed Creature,and rarely lives to his full age. 
| The Goat lives to the ſame age with the Sheep, and is not much unlike in other 124 
'. things ; though he be a Creature more nimble, and of ſomewhat a firmer fleſh, and 
| ſo ſhould be longer-liy'd; but then heis much more laſcivious, and that ſhortens his 
lite, 
| The Sow lives to fifteen years, ſometimes to twenty : and though it be a Creature Iz, 
of the moiſteſt fleſh, yet that ſecms to make nothing to Length of Life, Of the #ild 
Boar ur Sow we have nothing ccrtain. 
The Car's age is betwixt fix andten years: a creature nimble and full of ſpirit, whoſe 4. 
ſeed ( as Klan reports) burneth the Female ; whereupon it is ſaid, That the Cat con- 
| ceives with pain, and brings forth with eaſe : A Creature ravenous in eating, rather 
| ſwallowing down his meat whole than feeding,  , YL 
Hares and Con'es attain ſcarce to ſeven years} being both Creatures generative, and 15. 
with young ones of ſeveral conceptions in their bellies. In this they areunlike, that | 
| the Coney lives under ground ; and the Hare above ground; and again, that the Hare | 
' 1s of a more duskith fleth. | 
Birds for the ſize of their bodies are much lefler than Beaſts; for an Eagle or Swan a6 
' is but a ſmall thing in compariſon of an Ox or Horſe, and fo is an Eftrich to an Ele- 


— 


phant. ; 
Birds are excellently well-clad : for Feathers, for warmth and cloſc ſitting to the I7. 
body, exceed Wooll and Harrs. - | 
| Birds, though they hatch many young ones together, yet they bear them not all in 22 


their bodies at once, but lay their Eggs by turns, whereby their Fruit hath the more | | 
plentiful nouriſhment whilſt it is intheir bodies, : | 

Birds chew little or nothing, but their meat is found whole intheir crops, notwith- 9-3 
Oy will break the ſhells of Fruits, and pick out the Kernels : they are thought | 


to be of a very hot and ſtrong concoction, 
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20, | The motion of Birds in their flying is a ;mixt motion, confiſting of a moving 
of the limbs, andot a kind of carriage ; which is the moſt w holtomc kind of Ex- 


erciſc. 
Ariſtotle noted well touching the generation of Birds, ( but he transferred it ill to 


—— 


21, 
other living Creatures) that the 1ced of the Male conters leis ro generation than the | 

Female, but that it rather affords Activity than Matter ; fo that fruitful Eggs and un- 
fruitful Eggs are hardly diſtinguiſhed, 
= Birds (almoſt all of them) come to their full growth the firſt year, or alittle after. } 
(21 It is true, that thcir Feathers in ſome kinds, and their Bills in others, ſhew their years, | 
| but for the growth of their Bodies it is not ſo. © of | 

23» The Eagle is accounted a long liver,yet his yearsare not ſect down; and it is alledged 


| as a ſign of his longlife, that he caſts his Bill, whereby he grows young again : from } 
whence comes that old Proverb, The old age of an Eagle. Notwithſtanding perchance 
the matter may be thus, That the renewing of the Eagle doth not caſt his kyll, but the | 
caſting of his bill is the renewing ofthe Eagle, for aftcr that his bill is grown toa great | 
crookednels, the Eagle feeds with much diffculey, | | | 
24. Vultures are alſo affirmed to be long livers, inſomuch that they extend their life þ 
well near «o an hundred years. Kites likewiſe, and ſo all Birds that feed upon fleſh, | 
and Birds of prey live long. As for Hawks, becauſe they lead a degenerate and ſervile þ 
life for the delight of men, the term of their natural life is not certainly known : not- 
withſtanding amongſt Mewed Hawks ſome have been found to have lived thirty years, and 
amongſt 4 u/d Hawks torty years. oh | 
25. The Kaven likewiſe is reported to live long, ſometimes to an hundred yeagg: be 
. feeds on Carrion, and flies not often, but rather is a ſedentry and malancholliWW;r4 
and hath very black fleſh. But the cron, like unto him in moſt things, ( except nf 
greatneſs and voice ) lives not altogether folong, and yer is reckoned amongſt the long } 


— 


| livers, . 
26, * The Swanis certainly found to be a long liver, and exceeds not unfrequenMan | 
hundred years. Hc1s a Brrd excellently plumed, a feeder upon fiſh, and is alway$Wr- 


ricd, and that in running waters, 
27. The Gooſe alſo may paſs amongſt the long livers, though his food be commonly 
| graſs, and ſuch kind of nouriſhment ; eſpecially the #:/d-Gooſe ; whereupon. this | 
| Proverb grew amongſt the Germans, Magis ſenex quam eAnſer nivalis, Older than 4 | 

| Wild. Gooſe, | | 
2 8. Srorks muſt needs be long livers, if that be true which was anciently obſerved of | 
| them, that they never came to T hebes, becauſe that City was often ſacked. Thisif it | 
| were {o, then cither they muſt have the knowledge of more ages than one, or elſe | 


"the old ones muſt tell their youngthe Hiſtory. Bur there is nothing more frequent than | 
Fables, 
29- For Fables do ſo abound touching the Phenix, that the truth is utterly loſt if} 


| any ſuch Brrd there be. As for that which was ſo much admired , That ſhe was} 
ever ſeen abroad with a great troop of Birds about her, it is no ſuch wonder ; for f 
the ſame is uſually ſcen about an Op! flying in the day-time, or a Parrot letout of a 
Cage. 

” The Parro' hath been certainly known to have lived threeſcore years in England, | 


| 
5. | 
| how old ſocver he was before he was brought over: a Bird cating almoſt all kind of } 
| meats, chewing his meat, andrenewing his bill ; likewiſe curſt and miſchievous, and of 
a black fleth. : | 
_— The Peacock lives twenty years ; buthe comes not forth with his 4-gs Eyes before | 
he be three yearsold ; a Birdflow of pace, having whitiſh flew. | 
[1 32, | The Dang :ll- Cock is venerieus, martial, and but of a ſhort life; a crank Bird, 
having alſo white fleth. 
4 The /ndian-Cock,, commonly called the Tarkey. (och, lives not much longer than | 
| the Dnghill-(ock;: anangry brd, and hath exceeding whitc fleſh. | 
34 The King-Doves are of the longeſt fort of livers, infomuch that they attain ſome-| 
| | times to fifty years of age : an aiery Brrd, and both builds and fits on high. But Doves | 
| and 7zrtlesarebut ſhort-liv'd, not exceeding eight years, | 
4 But Pheaſants and Partiges may live to fi\tecn years, They are great breeders, but 


not {o whitc of flcſh as the ordinary P#llen. | 
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The Black bird.is reported to be, amonegftthe lefler birds, one of the longeftlivers ; | ©--4 | 


an unhappy bird,and a good ſinger, | 
The +parrow is noted to be of a very short life; and it is imputed in the Males to their '37- 
lalcivioulneſs. But the Linner,no bigger in body than the $ parrow, hath been oblervcd 
to have lived twenty years. - 
{ Of the Eftrich we have nothing certain : thoſe that were kept here have been ſoun- 38. 
| fortunate, that no long life appeared by them. Ot thebird 1b:s we find onely that he | 
| iverh long, but his ycars arenor recorded. 9 | Th 
| The age of Fiſes is more, uncertain than that of terreſtrial Creatures, ' becauſe 39. 
| living undagthe water they are the leſs obſerved : many of them breath nor, by which 
| means their vital ſpirit is more cloſed in; and therefore though they receive ſome re- 
ng by their Gills, yer that refrigeration is not ſo continnal as when iris by 
reathing, "TOS. 


They arg free from the Deſiccation and Depredation of the Air ambient, becauſe they 49. 
liveintheKater : yer there is no doubt but the water ambzent,and picreing,and received 


into the pores of the body,doth more hurt to long lite than the Air doth. 
It is afhrmed too that their blood isnot warm. . Some of them are great deyourers, FLA 
even of their own kind. Their flcth is ſofter and more tender than that of terreſtrial 
| creatures : they grow exceedingly fat, inſomuch that an incredible quantity of Oyl will 
| be extragted out of one H#*bale. 2:34: bat 3-41 
hips ace reported to live about thirty years; of which thing atriab was:taken in 42. 
vi by cutting off their tails : they grow untill ten years of ape; 1.2! | 
hichthey report of ſome Fiſhes is {ttange, that after a certain age their bodics 45- 
te and grow very {lender , onely their head and tail \retaining their former | 
| greatncſs. ; | 
þ There were found in Ceſar's Fiſh ponds. Lampreys to. have lived threeſcore years: | 44+ 
theygrere grown fo familiar with long uſe, that Craſſus the Orator ſolemaly lamented 
O rhem, 6 . 97% 3) « 
e Pike amongſt Fishes living in fresh water is found to laſt longeſt, ſymetimesto 45. 
fofty years: he 1s a Ravcner,of aflesh ſomewhat dry and firm.. © _.. 2 es 2A] 
"aa the Carp, Bream, Tench, Eel, and the like, are not held to live aboye ten 46. 
' CAIS, - } x 'Þ 
: Salmons are quick of growth, $hort of life ;. ſfaare Tronts: . butthe Pearch is flow of 47 
growth, long of life, | | 
Touching thatmonſtrous bulk of the 7 hale or Ork , how long it is weiled by vital} 48. 
ſpirit, we have received nothing certain ; neither yer touching the Sea-ca/f, and Sea-hog, 
andother innumerable Fiſhes. - CEE: ju: 5448 COS 
| Crocodiles are reported to be exceeding long. liv/d,andare famous forthe timeof their | 49: 
growth, for that they, amongſt all other Creatures, are'thought to grow during their 
whole life. They are of thoſe Creatures that lay Eggs, ravenous, cruel, and ell-fenced | 
' againſt the waters, -, Touching theother kinds.of Shell-fi/b, we hndnothing certainhow. | 
: longthey live, OT | | 
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| | Obſervations, ' 


">, difficult, thy reaſan of the negligence of Obſervations, and the intermxing of Cawſes. A 
' \few things wewill ſet. agin'n. | " PARe 

There are more kinds of Birds, found to be long 1d than of Bealts 3 as the Eagle;. the | l, 
Vulture, the Kitc,the Pelican, hg Raven, the Crow, the Swan, the Goole, cheStark, the | 
Crane, the Birdcalled the 1bis, the Parrot, the Ring. dove, with thereſt, ,thowghtheycome. | | 
zo their full growth within a zear, and are leſs of boazes: ſurely their cloathing is excellent | 
'g00d againſt the diſtemperatures of the weather ; and beſides, living for the moſt part in the | 
| (open eAir, they are like the Inhabitants of pure Mountains, which are long-lzv'd, Again, 
| icheir Motion, which (as Jelſe-w! ere ſaid) is a mixt Motion, componndedof 4 moving of 
' their Limbs and of a aſs in the Air, doth leſs weary and wear them, and 'tis more mhol- | 


| 
TO find out a Ree touching Length and © ornels of Life 5n Living Creatures 55 very | 
1 


” * . - 
' ſome. Neither do they ſuffer any compreſſion or want of nouriſhment in their mother's bel- 


| lies, becauſe the Eggs are laid by turns, But the chicfeſt cauſe of all 1 take to be this; that 
Birds are made more of the ſubſtance of the Mother than of the Father whereby their Spirits 


are not ſo eager and hot. | | 
| Da -. | k | 
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*1 !t may be a Poſition, that Creatures which partake more of the ſubſtance of their Mother | 
than of their Father are longer-liv'd, as Birds are ; which was ſaid before. Alſo that thoſe 
which have a longer time of bearing in the womb, do partake more of the ſubſtance of their 
. Mother, leſs of the Father, and ſo are longer-livd : [nſomuch that ! am of opinion,that even | 
| amongſt. Men, ( which1 have noted in ſome ) thoſe that r:ſemble their Mothers moſt are 
longeſt-liv'd ; andſo are the Children of Old men b:gotten of young V Yves, if the Fathers be 
ſound, not diſeaſed. Wakes 
P The. firſt breeding of Creatures is ever material, either to their hurt or benefit, And 
therefore it ſtands with reaſon, that the lefler Com preſſion, . and the more liberal Alimenta- 
| tion of the Young one #n the womb, ſhould confer much to Long Life. Nongfhis happens 
when either the young ones are brought forth ſucceſſively,as in Birds ; or wher'they are ſingle 
Births,ac in Creatures bearing but one at a Burthen : 
4. | Butlong Bearing in the Womb makes for Length of Life ehyee ways. Firſt, for that the 
{ | Young one partakes more of the ſubſtance of the Mother, as hath been ſaid, ndly, that 
| :r comes forth more ſtrong and able. Thiraly, that it undergoes the predatory forcevF the «Arr 
| later, Beſides, it ſhews that Nature intendeth vo finiſh her periods bj*targer Circles. Now | 
EY though Oxen and Shcep,which are bornun the womb about ſix months,are but ſhort-liv'd, that 
happens for other cauſes 
| 6. Feeders pon Grals and mere Herbs are but ſnort livers : and Creatures feeding upon 
Fleſh, or Sceds, or Fruits, long l1vers, as ſome Birds are. «As for Harts,which are lno-liv/d, 
they take the ore half of their meat (as men »ſe to ſay) from above their headgy; 
Gooſe, beſides Graſs, findeth ſomething in the water, and Stubble to feed upon, * 
6. 1 e ſuppoſe that a good Cloathing of the Body maketh much to long life ; for 
and armeth againſt the intemperances of the Air, which do wonderfully aſſail and 
bedy : which benefit Birds eſpecially have, Now that Shecp, which have ſo good Fleeces, 
ſhould be ſo ſhort-liv'd, that is to be imputed to Diſeaſes, whereof that Creature is full, andto 
the bare eating of Graſs. 
7, The ſeat of theSpirits, without doubt, is principally the Head ; which though it be Wy- 
ly underſtood of the Animal Spirits onely, yet this is all in all. eAgaingt is not to be doWed 
bo the Spicits do moſt of all waſte and prey upon the Body, ſo that when they are either in 
greater plenty, or in greater Inflamation and Acrimony, there the hfe is mach ſhortn 
And therefore 1 conceive a great cauſe of long life in Birds to be the ſmalneſs of thety | 
Heads in compariſon of their Bodies ; for even Men which have very great Heads | ſuppoſe | 
_ | to be the ſhorter livers. 
8. 1 ans of opinion that Carriage is of all other motions the moſt helpful to long life ; which 1 
alſo noted before. Now there are carried Water-towls upon the water, as $wans ; allBirds 
in their flying, but with a ſtrong endeavour of their limbs ; and Fiſhes, of the length of 
wl oſe live we have no certainty. | 
9. T hoſe Creatures which are long before they come to their perfection ( not ſpeaking of 
gromh in ſtature onely, but of other ſtepsto maturity ; as Man puts forth, firſt, his Teeth, 
| next phe ſigns of Puberty, then his beard, and ſo forward) arelong liv'd, forit ſhews that 
| Nazare fimſhed her Periods by larger Circles, 
Milder Creatures are not long-liv'd, as the Sheep and Dove ; for Choler is as the whet- | 
| ſtone and Spar to many F unitions in the Boay, 
$5 Creatures whoſe Fleſh #5 more duskilh are longer-liv'd than thoſe that have mhite Fleſh ; | 
fort ſheweth that the juice of the body is more firm, andleſs apt to diſfipate:- * hath. 
I2. In every corruptible Body Quantity waketh much to the conſervation of the whole : for | 
acgreat Fire is longer in quenching, a ſmall portion of Water is ſooneMvaporated, the Boay | 
of a Treewithereth not ſo faſt asa Twis, Andtherefore generally ( 1ſpeak it of Species, not, 
of Individuals) Creatures that are large in body are longer-liv'd that thoſe that are ſmall, 
rnleſs there be ſome other potent cauſe to hinder it, hes 
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eAlimentation, or Nouriſhment : and the way of Nowriſhing. 
@ 
The Hiftory. 


Ouriſement ought to be of an inferiour nature, and more ſimple ſubſtance | To ze 
than thething nouriſhed. Plants are nouriſhed with the Earth and Water, | fourth Ar- 
Living Creatures with Plants, fan with living Creatures, There are allo | ricle, | 
certain Creatares feeding upon Fleth, and e Man himſelf takes Plants into I. 
15 Nouriſhment 5 but Marand (reateres feeding upon Fleſh are ſcarcely nou- 


' a pafto 


; fiſhed with Plants alone : perhaps Frwit or Grains, baked or boiled, may, with long 


; uſe, nouriſh, them ; bt Leaves or Plants or Herbs will not do it, asthe Order of the Fo- 
| om | Hed by Experience, | 
Overggſreat Affinity or Conſubſtantiality of the Nouriſhment to the thing nouriſhed 2s 


prove lot well : Crcatures feeding upon Herbs touch no Fleſh ; and of Creatures | 
feeding upon * few of them eat their own kind :' As for Men,which are Canmbal;, 


they feed not ordinarily upon e Mens fleſh, but reſerve it as a Dainty , either to ſerve 
their srevenig upon their enemies, or to ſatisfie their appetite at ſome times. So the 
Ground is beſt ſown with Seed growing elſewhere,2nd Hen donot uſe to Graft or [no. 
' culateggpon the ſame Stock. | 
w much the more the Nowriſhment is bettcr prepared; andapproacheth nearer in 3. 
o the thing nourithed, by ſo muchthe more are Plants more fruitful,and {wing 
s in þetrer liking and plight: for a young ae or Cion is not ſo well nouriſhed 
ricked into the ground, as if it be grafted into a Stock agreeing with it in 
Nature, and where it finds the nouriſhment already digeſted and prepared : neither (as 
is reported, will the Seedof an Orton, or ſome ſuch like, ſown in the bare earth, bri 
ſo large a fruit as if it be put intoanother Onion, whichis a new kind of Grafting, 
the root, or under ground. Again, it hathbeen found out lately, that a Ship w a | 
Tree, as of an Elm, Oak, eAſh,or ſuchlike, graftedinto a Stock ofthe famekind, | | 
[l bring forth larger leaves then thoſe that, grow without grafting: Alſo Men arenot | 
uriſhed fo well with raw fleſh as withthat which hath paſled the fire. 
Living Creatures are nouriſhed by the Mouth, Plants by the Ryor, Yowng ones in 4o 
' the womb by the Navel: Birds for a while are nouriſhed with the v/k inthe Egge, 
- Whereof ſome is foundin their Crops after they are hatched, 
All Nouriſhmentmoveth from the Centre to the Circumference, or from the Inward >» 
| to the Cutward: yet it is to be noted, that in Trees and Plants the Nouriſhment paſ- 
| ſeth rather by the Bark and Outward parts then by the Pith and Inward parts ; for if the 
Bark be pilled off, though butforaſmall breadth, round, they liven@ more : and the 
\ Bloudin the Veins of living Creatures doth no leſs nouriſh the Fleſh beneath it then the 
Fleſh above it. © | | 
In all 4lmentation. or Nouriſhment there is a two-fold Action; Extufion and eAt- Ss. if 
tration ; whereof the former procecds from the Inward Function, the latter from the | 
Outward. 
Vegetables aſſimulate their Nourithment ſimply, without ons | For Qums and | 7- 
Tearsof Trees are rather Exuberances then Excrements,and Knots or knobs arenothing | 
but Diſeaſes. Bur the ſubſtance of living Creatures is more perceptible of the like; | 
and therefore it is conjoyned with akind of diſdain, whereby i rejeReththe bad, ani | | 
aſſimulateth the good. S | | 
It isaſtrange thing of the ſtalks of Fraits, that all the Nouriſhment which-produceth 2} 
ſometimes ſuch great Fruits, ſhould be forced to pals throughſo narrow necks ; for the | 
Fruit is never joyn'd to the Stock without,ſome ſtalk, | | 
It is to be noted, that the Seedsof TIEN will not be fruitfulbut whenthey } # | 
are new thed, butthe Seeds of Plants will be fruitful a longtime after they are gathered --} 
. yet the Slips or Cions of Trees will not grow unleſs they begrafted green; netther will | 
the roots keep long freth unleſs they be covered withearth. | o_ 
In kving Creatures there are degrees of Nouriſhment according to their Age: inthe | I. 
womb, the young one is nourished with the Mother's blood ; when it is new-born, | 
| with Milk ; afterwards with Meats and Drinks ; and .inold age the moſt nourishingand 
fayoury Meats pleaſe beſt. | 
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| and a numerous progeny, laſted to the hundred forty ſeventh year of his life : a 


| leſs than an hundred years 


i "F The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


Above all it makethto the preſent /:qusſition, to inquire diligently and attcntively whe- 
ther a man may not receive 2 owriſhment from without, at leaſt ſome other way beſide 
the Mouth. We knoWhat Baths of Milk arcuſcd in ſome Hefich Fevers, and when 


matter would be well ſtudied ; for if Nowrs/hment may be made cithcr from withour, 
or ſome other way than by the ſtomach, then the weakneſs of Concottion, which is 
incident to old men, might be recompenced by thele helps, and ConcoCtion tcltored to 


them intire, 


an. 


Length and Shortneſs of Life in+ 


The Hiſtory. 


Efore the Flonud, as the Sacred Scriptures relate, en lived mbny hyudred 

years ; yet none of the Fathers attained to a full thouſand, Neither whos this 

Length of Life peculiar onely to Grace; or the Holy Line ; for there aregeckon- 

ed of the Fathers until the Floxd cleven Generations ; but of th 

Adam by Cain onely cight Generations ; ſo as the poſterity of (an may ſee Qn- 
ger-liv'd. But this Length of Life immediately after the Floyd was reduced to a 
but in the Poſt-nari ; for Noah, who was born before,cqualled the age of his A 
and Sem ſaw the fix handredth year of his life. Afterwards, three Generatio ng 


| run from the Floud, the Life of e Man was brought down to a fourth part of the pri- 


mative Age, that was, toabouttwo hundred years. 
Abraham lived an hundred ſeventy and five years: a man of an high courage 


proſperous in all things.  {ſaac came to an hundred and eighty years of age : a 
man, and enjoying more quictneſs than his Father. But facob , after many croWEs 


tient, gentle, and wiſe man. /ſmacl, a military man , lived an hundred thirty a 
ſeven years. Sarah ( whoſe years onely amongſt women are recorded ) died in th 

hundred twenty ſeventh year of her age : a beautifull and magnanimous woman ; a 
ſingular good Mother and Wite ; and yet no lels famous for her Liberty than Ob- 


lived an hundrgd and ter} years. But his brother Levi, elder than himſclf, attained to 
an hundred thirty ſeven years ; a man impatient of contumely and reyengeful. Near 
unto the ſame age attained the ſon of Levis allo his grand-chila, the f ather of Aaron 


and loſes. 


that the life of man is bat. ſcyenty years, and if a man have ſtrength, then eighty ; 
| which term of man's life ſtandeth firm in.many particulars eyen at this day. Aaren, 


| the earth, and of a very ſlow tongue. Howloever «Moſes in his Pſalm pronounceth 
| 
| was three years the elder, dicd the ſame year with bis Brother : a man of a 


; 
'W 

| readiar, ſpeech, of a miore facile diſpoſition, and leſs conſtant. But Phineas, grand. 
| child of Aaron, ( perhaps out of extraordinary grace ) may be collected to. haye. 
| lived three hundred,.ycars.; if ſo be:the #ar of the 1/raekres againſt the Tribe of Ben- 
' jamin? (i which, Expedition Phineas was conſulted with) were performed in the 
; fame order of time in which the Hiſtory bath ranked it : He was a man' of a moſt e-y4; 
nent Leal. rs a martidl man, and an excellent Leader, and evermore victorious, 


' lived x6 the hundred ;and tenth year, of his life. Caleb was his Contemporary, and 
'ſecmethy to have bcen of. 24 
O 


| People: pling) BY, LY hike ent)? | | | 
| ob lived, after the reſtauration of his happineſs, an hundred and forty years, 


| being before his afflitions of that age that he had ſons at man's eſtate'z a man po- 


lirick, 
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. Mefes lived an hundred and twenty years : a ſtout man, and yet the meeke?t upon, | 


rcat ycars., Ehud the Judge ſeems to have becn no. 
Wn. regard that after the Victory over the 4 0a-] 
bites the Holy Land bad reſt under his Government cighty years : He was a man 


fierce and undauntcd, 'and one that in a ſort neglected his life for the good of his | 


| 


the body is brought extream low, and Phyſicians do provide Nowriſhing clyſters, This | 


| 


ſequiouſneſs towards her husband, ofeph allo, a prudent and politick man, paſſing 
his youth in afflition, afterwards advanced. to the height of honour and proſperity, | 


| 


2 - —- 
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litick, eloquent, charitable, and the Example of Patience. Eli the Prieſt lived ninety | 
cight years ; acorpulcnt man, calmot diſpoſition, and indulgent to his children. Bur 
Elizeus the Prophet may ſeem to haye dicd when he was above an hundred years old; | | 
for he is found to have lived after the'aſſumption of Elias ſixty years ; and at the time 
of that aſſumption he was of thoſe years, that the boys mocked kim by the name of 
Bald-head : a man vehement and {vets and of an auſtge life, and a contemner of 
riches. Alſo 1ſaiah the Prophet ſeemeth to have becn ny years old : forhe is 
foundto have exerciſed the FunRtion of a Propher ſeventy years together, the years both 
of his beginning to propheſic and of his death being uncertain; a man of an admirable 
Ate, an Evangelical Prophet, fall of the promiſes of God of the New Teſtament, 
aBortle with ſweer Wine, 

Tobias the Elder Id an hundred fifty eight years, the Younger, an hundredtwen- 5. 
y ſeven ; merciful mqn, and great alms-givers. It ſeems, in the time of the (ap- 
trvity, mgny of the jews who returned ont of Babylon were of great years, ſeeingthey 
could remember both Temples, (there being no lefs than ſeventy years betwixtthem) 
and wept for theunlikeneſs of them. Many ages after that, inthe time of our Sawvionr, 
lived ofd Sizzeon, to the age of ninety ; a devoutman, and full both of hope and expe- 
ation. Into the ſame time alfo fell Anna the Prophcreſs, who could nor poſſibly be 
| leſs than av hundred years old; for ſhe had been ſeven years a wife, about ciphty 
four ygars a widow, beſides the years of her virginity,and the time that ſhe lived atter 
| her hecy of our Saytour : She was an holy woman, and paſſed her days in faſtings 


an I'S, 
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long Lives of «Men mentioned in Heathen Authors have no great certainty in C. | 
both for ghþe intermixture of Fables, whereunto thoſe kind of relations were 
rone, and for their falſe calculation of years. Certainly of the Ag yprians we 
nothing of moment in thoſe works that are extant as touching long Life, for their 
gs Which reigned longeſt did not exceed fifty or five and fifty years, which is no 
at matter, {ecing many at this day attain to thoſe years. Rut the Arcadian Kings 
{ are fabulouſly reported to hayehved very long, Surely that Country was Mountainous, 
full of flocks of Steep, and brought forth moſt wholſome ods notwithſtanding, 
ſceing Pan was their god, we may conceiyethatall things about them were Panickand : 
| vain, and ſubject tq fables. | 
Nama King of the tomans lived to cighty years: a man peaccable, contemplative, 7. 
and much 'devotcd to Religion. Marcus Palerins Corvinus ſaw an hundred years 
complete, there being betwixt his firſt and ſixth Conſ»l/bip forty fix years: a man ya- 
lorous, affable,popular,and always fortunate. 
| Solon of eAthens, the Law giver, and onef the ſeven 7 iſe-men.lived above eighty 2, 
years!" aman ofan high courage, but popular, and affe&ed to his Country ; alfolearn- | 
ed, given to pleaſures and a ſoft kind of life. Epimenides the Cretian 1s reported to ; 
have lived an hundred fifty ſeven years: thematter is mix'd with a prodigions Relation; 
for fifty ſeven of thoſe years he is ſaid to have ſlept in a Cave. Halt anage after Xexo. 
phon the Colophoxian lived an hundred and two years, or rathermore: for atthe age of 
twenty five years he left his Country, ſeventy ſeven complete years he travelled, and 
akter that returned ; but howlong he lived after his return appears not ; a man noleſs 
wandring in mind than in body, p his name was changed fe the madneſs of his opi- 
nions from Xenophanes to Xenomanes : a man no doubt of a vaſt conceit,and that minded 
nothing but [nfinitum. | | 
.  eAnacreon the Poct livedeighty years and ſomewhat hetter : a manlaſcivious, vo. OY 
luptuous, and given to drink. Pindarxs the Theban lived to eighty years: a Poet of 
an high fancy, ſingular in his conceits, and a great adorer of the gods. Sopbocles the 
Athenian attained to the likeage : alofty Tragick Poet, given over wholly to Writing, 
andnegleful of his Family. : | 
 Artaxerxes King of Perfialived ninety four years: a'man of a dull wit, averſe tothe bs; 
diſpatch of buſineſs, deſirous of glory, but rather of eM. Arthe ſame timelived Ape- 
King of Sparta to eighty Pur years of age : a moderate Prince, 2s being a Phz- 
loſopher among Kings; but notwitt ſtanding ambitious, and a Warriour,and no leſs ſtout 
in war than in buſineſs. : 
| Gorgias the Sicilian was an hundred and cigflt rears old 3 a Rhþetrrician, and a It. 
{ oreat boaſter of his faculty, one that taught Youth for profit : he had ſeen many | | 
\ - Countries, | 
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| Countrics, and 2 little before his death ſaid, That he had done nothing worthy of 


-| C optola, a Player alſo and a Dancer, was brought upon the Sooge as a Novice, in what, | 


' the Phulippick Battel ſixty four years : a magnanimous woman , in her great wealth 
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| blame fince he was an old man. Prozagoras of Abdera ſa x ninety yeats of age : this þ 
| man was likewiſca Rhetorician, but profeſſed notſo much to teach the Liberal Arts, as | 
| the Art of Governing Common-wealths and States : notwithſtanding he was a great | 
| wandefer in the world, ng leſs than Gorgias. [ocrgtes the Athenian lived ninety | 
| c1g 


ght years : he was a RFtorician alſo, but an exceeding modeſt. man; one that 
| ſhunnedthe publick light, and opened his School onely in his own houſe. Democritus | 
| of Abdera reached to an hundred and nine years ; he was a great Philoſopher, and, if 

ever any man amongſt the Grecians, a true Natwraliſt ; a Surveyor of many, Coun- 
tries, but muchmore of Nature ; alſo a diligent ſearcher into Experiments, and*(as | 
Ariſtotle objected againſt him) one that followed Similitudesgnore than the Laws &f 
Arguments. Dzogenes the Sizopean lived ninety years : a man that uſcd liberty to 
wards others, but tyranny over himſelf : a courſe diet, and 6f much patience. Zero | 
of Citinm lacked but two years of an hundred : a man of an high mind, and a | 
contemner of other mens opinions ; alſo of a great acuteneſs, but yer 'nottrouble- 
ſome,chnſing rather to take mens minds than to _6 them : The like whereof after- | 
ward was in Seneca. Platothe Athenian attained to cighty one years: a man of a great 
courage, but yet a lover of caſe; in his Notions ſublimed, and of a fancy, neat and | 
delicate in his life, rather calm than merry, and one that carried a kind of Majeſty |. 
in his countenance, Theophraſtus the Ereſſtan arrived at eig'ty five years of, | 
man ſweet for his eloquence, ſweet for the variety of his matters, and wh 
the pleaſant things of Philoſophy, and let tne bitter and harſh go. Carnea 
rene many years after came to the like age of eighty five years : a man © 
eloquence, and one who by the acceptable and pleaſant variety of his knowle e- 
lighted both himſelf and others. But Orbilins, who lived in Cicers's time, no Phzlo- 
ſopher or Rhetorician, 'but a Grammarian, attained to an hundred years of age, he Yas 
firſt a Souldier, then aSchoolmaſter; a man by nature tart both in his Tongue andPen, 


and ſevere towards his Scholars. | 
| 
| 


— — 


nintus Fabins Maximus was Augur ſixty three years, which ſhewed him to be 
| above eighty years of age at his death ; though it betrue, that in the e-fugnr/hip No- | 
bility was more reſpected then age - a wiſe man, and a great Deliberator, and in all } 
his proceedings moderate, and not without affability ſevere. AMaſniſa King of Nu. 
| miaza livedninety years, and being more than cighty five got a ſon : a daring man, and | 
truſting upon his fortune, who in his youth had taſted of the inconſtancy of Fortune, | 
bur in his ſucceeding age was conſtantly happy. But Marcus Porcine Caro lived above 
ninety years of age: a man of anIron body and mind; he had abittertongue,and loyed 
| to cheriſh factions ; he was given to Husbandry, and was to himſelf and his Family a 
Phy ſician. 

, ] erentia Cicero's wife, lived an hundred and three years : a woman afflicted with | 
| many croſles ; firſt, with the baniſhment of her Husband; then withthe difference 
| betwixt them ; laſtly, with his laſt fatal misfortune : She was alſo oftentimes vexed 
with the Gout. -Lwceia muſt needs exceed an hundred by many years ; for it is {aid 
that ſhe acted an whole hundred years upon the Stage, at firſt perhaps repreſenting 
the perſon of ſome young Girl, at laſt of ſome decrepit old Woman. But Galeria 


year of her age is not known; but ninety nine years after, at the Dedication | 
of the Theatre by Pompey the Great, ſhe was ſhewn upon the Stage , hot now 
for an Actreſs, but for a Wonder : neither was this all for after that, in the S9- 
lemnities for the health and life of «Lugnſts, ſhe was ſhewn upon the Stage the 
third time, | 
There was another eMt#reſs, ſomewhat inferiour in age, but much ſuperiour in 
dignity, which lived well-neac ninety years, I mean Zzvia Fmlia eAnuguſta, wite to 
Auguſtas Ceſar, and mother to Tiberizs, For if «Auguſtus his like were a Play, (as 
| himſelf would have ir, whenas upen his dcath-bed he charged his friends they 
ſhould give him a Plawdzre after he was dead) certainly this Lady was an excellent 
Actreſs, who could carry it ſo well with her husband by a. diſſembled wbedience, 
and with her ſon by power and authority : a woman affable, and yet of a Ma- 
 tronal carriage, pragmatical, and upholding her power. But J#nia, the wife of Car | 
| Caſſius , and filter of Marcus Brutws, was allo nincty years old ; for ſhe ſurvived | 
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- bappy in the calamity of her by ip ki in 2. long yidow-hoo | 
ppy in the calamity of her busband and near kiasfolks, and.in a widow-hood | , 

| OpPY 3 notwithſtanding much honoured of all.. _ \ Lon: ma = JT PA | | 

| . The year of our Lord [cyenty lix, falling into the time of Z4ſpghan, is mematable ; 15. 

in which we ſhall find, as it were, a Calender of long-liv'd.mgn}, For that yearghere| (| 


|, was 2 Taxing, (now a Taxing is the moſt Authentical and tr Hformer rtguching 
|. the ages of men;) and in that part of /taly which liezh, betwixt the eApenmine e Moun- q 
! tains and the River Po, there were found an liundred} and four ang twenty perſpys that _ 
| cjther equalled or exceeded an hundred wyears of age : riamely; .of an hundred years | 
' juſt, fifty four perſons ; of an hundred and ten, fifty ſeven perſoins; of an hundred 
and five and twenty, two onely; of an hundredandthirty, four:mgn;;. of an hundred 
and five and thirty, or ſeven and thirty, four more 4 of an hundred arid forty,. three 
' men. Beſides theſe, ?armain particular afforded five; whereof three fulfilled an hun- 1 
' dred and twenty years, and two an hundred ang thirty : Braxels affurdedone of an hun- 
'dred and twenty five years old ; Placentia one, aged an hundred thirty and one ; Fa- 
ventia one woman, aged one hundred thirty and two : a certain, Town, 'then called 
 Vellezatinm, ſituate in the Hills abqut Placentia, afforded ten,. whereof fix Fulfilled an 
hundred and ten years of age ; four, an hundreq and twenty: Laſtly, Riminioneofan 
| hundred and fifty years, whoſename was Marcus Aponins. | | 


Catalogue rh, not be extended too much inlength ,. we have thought fit, 
thoſe whom we have rehearſed, as in thoſe whom we ſhall rebear{e, ts offer 
10 erghty nears of age. Now we have affized to every one 4 trus and ſhort 
C er or Elogy; but of that ſort whereunts,' in onr ſndgement A Length of Life 
( which 15 not 4 little ſubjeft to the Manners and Fartanes of men.) hath ſome relation, 
ang that in a two-fold reſpect : either that ſuch kind of men are for the moi} part long» 
wwd, or thar ſuch men may ſometimes be of lang life, though otherniſe not well diſpoſed 
' For #Þ. 
bh Amongſt the 8oman and Grecian Emperors, allo the Frenthand eAlmain, to theſe 18. 
our 'dayes , which make up the number ot-weſl-ncar two hundred Princes, there 
are onely four found thar lived to eighty years of; age : unto whom we may adde the 
two firſt Emperors, «Auguſtus and Tiberixs ; whereof the latter fulfilled the ſeventy | 
| and eighth year, . the former the feventy and (ixth year of his age, and might both per- 
haps have lived to fourſcore, if Livia and Catns had been pleaſed,' 4uguſtur ( 2s was 
fid ) lived ſeventy and fix years; a man of moderate diſpoſition ; in accomplithing 
his deſigns vehement, but otherwiſe calm and ſerene; in meat and drink ſober, 
in Venery intemperate, through all his life-tume happy ; and who about the thir- 
tieth year of bis life had a great and dangerons ſickneſs , infomuch as they de- 
| ſpaired of life ;jn him ; whom Antonizs uſa the Phyſician, when other Phyſicians 
had applied hot Medicines, as moſt agreeable to his diſcale, on the contrar. cured | | 
| with cold Medicines, which perchancemightbe ſome help to the prolonging of his 
life. Tiberius lived to be two years older: A man with lean thaps, as Awgnitus | 
was wont to-lay, for his ſpeech ſtuck within his jaws, but was weighty. . He was 
bloudy, a drinker, and one that took Luſt into a part of his diet ; notwithſtanding | I 
[2 great obſcrver of his health, inſomuch that he uſed to ſay, That he was a fool | | 
thar afcer thirty years off age took advice of a Phyſician, Gordian the eldet. lived | 
eighty years, and yet died a violent death when he was ſcarce watm in his | Empire: | 
a man of an high ſpirit and renowned, learned, and a Poet 4 and conſtantly bap- | | 
py throughout the whole courſe of his life, fave onely that he ended his dayes by a 
violent death, Yalerian the Emperour was ſeventy {ix years of age before he was | 
taken priſoner by Sapor King ot Perſia, after his Captivity he lived ſeyen years in 
reproaches, and then died a violent death alſo ; a man of a poor mind, and not ya- | 
liant ; yotwithſtanding li:ted up in his o -n and the opinion-of men; but falling | 
ſhort in the performance, Anaſtaſia, ſarnamed Dicorms, lived eighty cight years : he | 
was of a ſetled mind, but too abje&, and ſuperſtitious; and feartul. Anicine Fuſts- | 
nianys lived to eighty three years : a man greedy of glory, performing nothiog in his 
on perſon, but 1n the yalour of his Captains happy and renowned; uxorious, andnot 
his own man, bur ſuffering others to lead him. Helena of Britain, mother of Con- | 
ſtantinethe Great, was fourſcore years old ; a woman that intermedled not in matters of : 
| State neitver in her Husband's nor ſons Reign, but deyoted her ſelf wholly to Religion ; 
| magnanimous,and perpetually flouriſhing, — ———— nnd 
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wife of <Monomathin,' and reignedalone after her- deceaſe) lived'aboye eighty years : 

a pragmatical woman, and one that rookddight in Governing ; fortunate in the higheſt 

degree, and through hergood fortiinescredulous, © | REESE ” 
"Ie will proceed "iow from theſe Setnlar Princes to the Princes in the Church, 


He was rightly denoted under th®iEmblem of the Eavle, for his piercing fight ivto 
| the Divinity; and was a Seraph 4mongſt the Apoſtles in' refpeRt df hid burning Love: 
| St; Lake the Evangeliſt fulfilled Feurfcore and for years : an eloquent man, and a 
Traveller , St. Pals inſeparable+ Companion, and a Phyſician,  Stmeon the fon 


_—_— 


| dred and twenty Fears though he'was cut thort by Martyrdom ; a ſtout man, and 
conſtant , and full: of good' works. Polyearpus , * Diſciple unto the” Apoſtles , and 


though he were alſo cit off 'by Martyrdom : a man of an high mind; of an heroi- 
cal patience and unwearied with Iabours. Dyonsſis eAreopagita , Contempotary 


a. 


for his - high flying Divinity , and was famous as well: for his holy lite as for his 
Meditations. eAquilla and Priſcilla, farſt St. Paul the Apoſtle's Hoſts, Atrerwart! 
his Fellow. helpers , lived together in a happy and famous Wedlock at le 
hundred years of age a piece; for they were both' alive under Pope X:t:6 
2 noble Pait', *and prone to all kind of charity, who amongſt: other t 
forts (which no doubt were great unto the firſt Founders of the Church) 

added), ' to enjoy each other '{o' long in an happy marriage. 'St. Pal the ite 
lived 'an hundred and thirteen yeats : now he hved in'a Cave ; Ihs diet was fo flender 
and ſtrit, thar'if was thought almoſt impoſſible to ſupport humane nature there- 
 withal: he paſſed his years onely it\ Meditations and Soliloquies; yet he was not ill- 
terate or an Idiot, but learned. St. eAnthony, the firſt Founder of Honks , or'(as 
ſome will kave it) the Reſtorer onely, attained to an hundred and five years of age: 
a man deyout and' contemplative, though not unfit for Civil affairs ; his Rite 
was -auſtere and: mortifying , notwithſtandin he lived in a kind-of glorious ſoli- 
tude; and exerciſed a command, for he had his '£Ifonks under him. And beſides, 
many (hriſtians and Philoſophers came to viſit him as a living Image, from which 
they parted not without ſome adoration. St. eAthanaſius exceeded the term of eighty 
years : a man of an invincible conſtancy, commanding fame, and not yielding 
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acceptable, beaten and praQtiſed to oppolitions, and in delivering himſelt from them 
ſtout and wiſe, St. Hierom, by the conſent of moſt Writers, exceedednincty years of 
age : a man powerful in his Pen, and of a manly Eloquence, variouſly learncd both 
in the Tongues and Sciences, alſo a Traveller, and that lived ſtritly towards his old 
ape, in an eſtate private, andnot dignified ; he bore high Spirits, and thincd far ont of 
| obſcurity. 
The Popes of Rome are in number tothis day two hundred forty and one. Of fo great 
a number five onely haye attained to the age of fourſcore years, or upwards.  But'in 
| many of the firſt Popes their full age was intercepted by the Prerogative and Crown 
| of Martyrdom. John the twenty third, Pope of Rome, fulfilled the nineticth year of his 
' age -"a man of an unquier diſpoſition, and one that ſtudicd noyelty: he altered ma- 
| ny things, ſome to the better, others onely to the new, a great accumulator of Riches 
| and Treaſures. Gregory, called the twelfth, created in Schiſm, and not fully acknow- 
ledged Pope, dicd atninety years: of him, in reſpe&t of his ſhort Papacy, we hind no- 
 thing-to make a JO upon, Paxl thethird lived eighty years and one + a tempe- 
a profound wiſdom : he was Learned, an 4ſtrologer, and one that 
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rate man, and 0 
| tended his health carcfulily ; but, after the example of old El: the Prieſt, over-indul- 


ent to his Family. Paz! the fourth attained to theage of cighty three years : amanof. 


| an harſh nature and ſevere, of an haughty-mind and imperious, prone to anger ; (his 
' ſpeech was eloquent and ready. Gregory the thirteenth fulfilled the like age of eighty 
| threeyears : anabſolutegood man, found in mind andbody, politick, remperate,fullof 
| good works, and an alms-giver, . 


| 
| Thoſe that follow are to be morepromiſcuous in their order, more doubtful in their, 


| faith, and more barren'of obſervation. King. Arganthenins, who reigned at Cadre in t 


g pat n, 


tothe Apoſtle” St.” Paul , lived ninety years : 'he was called the 'Bird of Heaven , 


| of (leophas, called'the Brother of 6wr Lord, and Biſhop of jernaſalem, lived an han- | 


Biſhop of Smyrnas ſeemeth to have extended his age to an hundred years and more; | 


| 


St.'7ohn, an Apoſtle -bf our Saviowr,' andthe Beloved Diferple, livedninety three years; |' 


to Fortune :, he was free towards the Great ones, with the People gracious and | 
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| The Riſtory of Life and\DeathX ; 
| Spain lived an hundred and thir typ; or (as (ome would bave. ; ©), an buadred ang r- 


| ty years, of which he reigned. eighty. Concerning, his Manners, In 


P_— _—_ 


Liſe, and the time whercin, be reigned, there. is a, general faleneg: -Comines. 
Cyprus, living in the /ſland, then termed the Happy and Plaſent tſand, Is, d 
- 


| to; have attained to an hundred, and fifty or ſixty years. Two Latin Aengs in; 

'| the/Father and the Son, are reported to haye liycd, the one. cight hundred fv 
| fix hundred years: bur this is delivered unto us by Nh g Une 
'} otherwiſe credulous enough, yer themſclyes have ſuſpeed the-rruth. of this;matrer, 
| or rather condemned it. Others record ſome Arcadran Kingsto hays. hvedthree hun- 
| dredyears ; the Country, no. doubt, is a place apt for long life : bux the _ 


that, lived wi c 


[ ſuſpeR to be fabulous. They tcll of ane, Danao in [hyriuns, th | 
inconveniences of old age to five hundred years, They tell all of the Epians, a part 
'| of Arolia, that the whole Nation of them were ,excceding lopg liv'd,. calaeach 
| thaz. many of them were two. hundred years, old ;,, and that one principal man amenglt 
| them, named 1 92071, a man of a Giant-like ſtature, could have tald three;hundred 
| years. lr is recorded, that on: the top of, the Mountain Timolss, anciently, called | 
| Tempſis, many of the Inhabitants lived to an hundred and tifty years. We read that 
'| the Sef# of the Eſans amongſt the Fexs dideuſually extend their: life ro an hundred 
Now that Set? uſed a fingle or abſtemioug, diet, after the rule of Pyrhugoras: 


195 us Tyaneus exceeded an hundred years,, bis face hewraying no ſych.agc 
| i an Crtarth man, of the Heathens reputed to have ſomething Divine ww;bun, 
| of WW Chriſtians held for a Sorcerer ; in his diet Pyth orical, 2 great traveller, 


much renowned , and by ſome adored as a ged.; . notwithſtanding, 'towards the end 
of his life he was ſubject to many complaints, againſt him, and reproaches, all which | 
he made ſhitt to eſcape. But lel his — - thould be imputed to his Agrhagorical 
| det, and not rather that it was hereditary. ,| .his- Grandfather . betore bim lived an 
, hundred and thigty years. . It is undoubtcd: that Quinrus Metellas lived aboye, an 
| hundred years, and that after ſeycral, Conſulſhjps happily adminiſtred, . in his old age 
| he was made Ponrifex Maxim, and _ chot: holy dutics full twoand twenty 
| years ; in the performance of which Rites his voice never failed, nor his hand trews- 
| bled. Ir is moſt certain that Appins Cecus was Yer gl , but his years are not extant, 
| the moſt part' whereof ke 'paſſed after he was blind ;_ yer this mysfartune no. whit 
| foftned him, but that he was able to govern a; numerous Family, a great Retinue 
| aud Dependance, yea, even the, Commonyealth jt ſelf, with great ſtoutnceſs. in 
| his cxtream old age he was brought in a Littcr into the Senate-bonſe , and yche- 
| mently difſwaded the Peace with Pyrrbus : rhe; beginning of bis Oration was yery' 
| memorable, ſhewing an invincible ſpirit and ſtrength © ind; 1 have wh great 
| grief of mind. ( Fathers Conſcript ) theſe many years born my blinanehs,, but non 4 cold 
| w#jh that | were deaf alſo, when [ hear you ſpeak to ſuch dsſronograble Treates,. Marge | 
| Perpenna lived ninety eight years, ſurviving all thoſe whoſe $uffcages he had, gather- | 
| &d in the Senate-hozſe, being © onſ#l, I mcan, all the Senators zz, that time 3 as al- 
; ſo all thoſe whom a little after, being (onſ#4, he choſe into. the Senare, ſeven, opely 
| being excepted. #zero King of Sicily, in the time of the ſecond, Punich War, thyed | 
i almoſt an hiindred years ; a man moderate both 1n his Government anda be Life,; | 
; a worſhjpcr of the gods, and a religious conſeryet of Friend(hip : liberal , and c@n- 
| Nantly fortunate. Starzlia, deſcended of a noble Family in the days of T: {apnes, | 
' lived ninety nine years. «logra, the daughter of Ofdlixs, an hundred and Gfteen. , Me- 
; nep5ilus, an ancicnt Philoſopher, of the Set of Pythagoras,. attained to an huncred 
; and fix years, remaining hcalthtul and vigorous in his old age, and famous amon 
| the vulgar for his learning. The /ſlanders of Corcyra were anciently accounted | 
long liv'd, but now they live aftcr the rate, of other men, Hipocrates C ow, the. fa+ | 
mous *hy/icran, lived an hundred. and four years, and approved.and credited his own | 
Art by io long a life : a man that coupled Learning and Wiſdom. together, very | 
converſant in Caine and Obſervation ; one that haunted not after Words. os 
Mcrhods, but ſevercd the very Nerves of Science, and ſo propounded them. Ties 
nax a Philoſoper, not onely in Profeffion but Practice, lived inthe. dayes of Adrs al- 
moſt to an hundred years ; a man of an high mind, and a, vanquither ,of- his.owy | 
mind, and that truly and without ;affctation ; a contemner of the world, oy yet 
| civil and courteouss When his 'fricads ſpake to. bim about his Burial , . he. faid,. 
| T..he no care for my Burial, for, Stench mh burry a Carcaſe, They replied, 4; Io, 
, þ 4 » @. N 
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\ $30. The Hiſtory. of Life and Death. 
| | | "mind than to be taſt ont to Birds and Dogs? He fajd again,” Seeing 11 my bfe-time 1 
[ , | iledvonred to my nitermoſt tro benefit Men, nhat hurt is it if phen I tum dead 1 
6 oy Beaſts ? "Certain Indian” People called Pardore art exceedingly long liv'd, 

| | S&ven'to no leſs than two hinted years: They adde a thing more marvellous, Thar 
| [| Havics," when they 4t& boys, an hair ſomewhar whitiſh; it! thifr 61d age, beforetheir 
| $tHy hairs, ' they prow 'coal black; *though indeed this be every where to be ſeen, thar 
| they which have white hair whilſt they arc'boys, in their man's eftate change 

theif hairs ineb' x "darker colour. The Serer, another people of India, with their 
'Wige ' of Palns- are' accountedlong liyers, ' &veh' to' an hundred and thirty years. 
"Exphrino? ' the  Grati#marian grew old in his* School, and taught Scholars. when | 
| | he Was" above anhandred' years old.” The elder O-z4, father x9 the Prez, tived nint- 

| | ry. years, differing much from * the diſpoſition” sf his fon, for he” contemned "the 
|  'Nufes;' and difliwided his fon from Pocry. 'Hfnine Pollo , intitmate with e£r- | 
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| | nefs, *Eloquent, and x Tover'6f Leatiiing ;' but Yehement, proud, crucl, and one | 
| that! made his private 'ends the centr&'of his th nelits.. There was an opinion, that 


: able'to' manage With great dexreriry* the affairs" of 'Stare : behdes,' a lirtlghifore, 
it tHe midft of ' (Zaharns his Reign, .he was baniſhed Rome for Adultert m- | 
| | mitt&4' with forme Noble Ladies, whitth' was' a” Crime no way competible 'fo 
'Extretne old age. ' 'Johawmes te Temporibus, atnong all the men of our later Ages,” our 
| of a*common farte' ahi vulgar opinion, 'was' reputed Tong-liv'd , even to a tmira- | 
"(| *dep Sr father, even to'a fable ; hiseage hath' been counted aboye three hundred 
'|'Fe218'% "He was by Nition a French-man , atid followed' the Wars under Charts 
| | the Grear; Garitat” Arttine, Great Grandfather to Perrarch , arrived at thie age of 
| hithdred and four years : he hatl| ever _ the benefit of good health';' be- | 
fides;' xt the aſt he'Felt rather a'decay 'of his ſtrenpth, thafatiy ſickne(s* or malady, | 
Whith'is'the true refolution by old ar Amongft the Yenerians there have" becn 
| | -Fouttd not @ feby long livers, and thoſe of the 'more” eminent ſort : Franciſcis Do- 
'natics; Duke; Thomas Contarenm, Procurator of 'St. e Mark ; Franciſeus Melinus, | 
Z Protiftatr alſo of St. Hark , arid"others. But moſt memorable is that of Cornares 
'|'the Prtetran,; who being in his youth 'of a ſickly body, began firſt ro catand drink b 
| | meaſure'to a certain weight, thereby to recover his health : this Cute rurned by af. 
| | intb 4Dict, that Diet to an extraordinary long Life, 'even of an hundred ycars and bet. 


| |'ter;' withour any decay/in his ſenſes, and with a conftant enjoying of his health, In | 
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ot abe'Williens Poftel, % French-man; lived to an hundred and well-nigh twenty years, | 

Fl thetop,of his brard'on'the upper-lipbeing black, and not gray at all: a man crazgd in 
| his bridif; and of a fartcynor alrogerher ſound ; a great Traveller, Mathematician, and | 

| fomewhat Raine@ with Bereſe. | | 

26 | ©- Vn there 13 Tearcea Villagewith usin England, if it be any whit populous, but 
Y | it affords ſotrit Min'sr Woman of fourſcore ycars of ape; nay, a few years ſince there 

; ivas4n'the County of Hereford a May-game or Morrice'8ance, conſiſting of eight men, 

| whoſe-ape compr ted together madetup*cight hundred years, infomuch that what ſomc 

of them'/wahted vf-an hundred, others exceeded as much. | 

21, || Jn the Hoſpitalof Berhleher, corruptly called Bedlam, in the Swbarbs of London, there 

| ar$ found from'time to time many mad perſons that live to a great age. 

22. |* The iges of Nymphe, 'Fanns, and Satjrs, whom they make to be indeed mortal, 

| byt'''yer* exceedingly Tong-liv'd , ( a'thing which ancient Superſtition and the 
late*Credulity of fome* have admitred') we acconnm but for Fables and Dreams ; 
eſpecially -being that Which hath neither conſent” with” Philoſophy nor with Dive | 
nity. Ard -as touching the Hiſtory of Long Life. in Man by Individuals, or next 

, rmits” Fidfoitheats ," 'thits much. Now we will paſs on 'to Obſervations by certain 
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23. | "PRE" R among on bf Ages, and Succeſſion of Generations, ſeety'to have no whit 
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| | neithe"hak | Cece Oi a" mar would have thought ) by little and little. No 

ere are time in*eyery *Coltitry wherein men'are longer or ſhorter liv'd. þ 
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1-the body leſs diſſipable,- and: the Spirits themſelves leſs ea 
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The Hiſtory of Life wid 


Longer, for the moſt pare when” the |! times» are-barbarous 5 arid en farebbtfwaadici- 


. ouſly, .and are more given:to: bodily. exerciſes”: - Shorter, /wherthe/timed weldamore 
Bur theſe Hao ads 


civil, and men abandon themſelves to luxury and eale. 


. their turns, the ſucceſſion of Generations akters'is/ not. ' 'Vhedame; no. dog 


is1 
other living Crearuxes 3 - for| neither Oxen;,; nor Horles, nor: Sheepy _ th 
like, are. abridged of their''wonted ages at this day.” And therefore -olie rear 
Abridger of - Age was the Floud.; and 'perhaps. ſome fuck notable: accidents':Þ as 
' particular [n#ndations, long Drowonhts, Earthquakes, or the like) may do the-faine 
again. And the like reafon-is in' the dimenſion and-ftature bt 'Bodics'; for gicither 


= would bring fortls tefſcr' Bodies than the 
then preſent”: whereupon ſpeak: ploughing up the <fimarhian and vLmenen- 
fan Fields, he faith, Granaiaq; effoſſis mirabitur- ofa Sepulchres, That after: aves ſhall 
atmre the great bones digged wp in ancicnt Sepulchres, For whereas it-is manifetthd that 
there were heretofore men of Gigantine Statures;' (ſuch as fof'certain have beer found 
in 9 & and clſe-where, in ancient lcehtos and Caves } :yet within” rheſe aſt 
three thouſand years, a time whereof we have fure memory, thoſe'very places'thave 
produced none ſuch: although this thing alfs | hath certain taurns'and changes, by the 
Civilizing of a Nation, no leſs than the former, 1 And this'is rtie rather to-be noted, 
| becalfle men -ate wholly cartied away with 'an” opinion, that there is '# continual 
decF.*by Succeſſion of Ages, as well in the term of - man's Life” as inthe 
tar and ' ſtrengeh of his Body ; and that all ehings' decline and -change-to; the 
worie. | h 
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muſt needs be in reſpe& the/ skin is mqge' compa and-cloſe, and the juices of 
ver - to conſume , - and in 
berter diſpolition to repair, and the Air (as being little heated by the Sun-beams) 
leſs predatory : And yer under the e/£quinotttal Line, where the Sun paſſerh to and 
fro; and cauſeth a double Summer and dayble 'Winter, and where the Days and 
Nighes ate more equal, (if other things be-concurring )-: they live alſo very long; 
|: 2s in Pers and Taprobant. P16 1 Of *+1.i*, ©1010 Bt 


, Iſlanders are, for the moſt part, longer-liv'd than thoſe that five in (onrmnenrs: for 
they live not ſo long in Ruſſia as in the Orcades ; nor fo long in Africe; though 
under the ſame Parallel, as in the Canarves and Tercerd's ; -and'the Japorians arc 
longer-liv'd than the Chineſes, though the Chineſes are madenupen long life, * And this 
thing is no marvel, ſecing the Air of the Sea doth heat and cherith in cooler Regi- 
ons, and cool inhortter. 3 

High Suuations do rather afford long-liversthan Low, eſpecially if they be not Tops 
{ of Mountains, but Riſing Grounds, as to their general Situations ; ſuch as was 4r- 
cadia in Greece, and that part of Arolia where we related them to have lived-ſo long. 

Now there would be the ſame reaſon for Mountains themſelves, becauſe of thepureneis 
and clearneſs of the Air, bat that they are corrupted by accident, namely, by the 
Vapours riſing thither out of the Valleys, and reſting there 3 and therefore 4n Snowy 
eMomnntains there is not found any notable long life, not in the Alps, not inthe Pre. 
mean «Mountains, not in the eApennine : yet in the tops of the Aonnrains running 
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 FErolia, India onthis (ide Ganges Brafil, T aprobane, Fritain, treland, with the iſlands of 


dlong towards Arh1opia and the eAbyſſines, where -by reaſon of the Sands beneath lictle 
orno Vapour riſcthto the Mownramns, they live long, evenat this very day,attaining ma- 
ny times to a1 hundred and fifty years. : | 

HMarſhes and Fens are propittousto the Natives, and malignant to Strangers,as touch- 
ing the lengthning and ſhortning of their lives : and that which may-ſeem-more mar- 
yellows Salt-Marſhes, where the Sea Ebbs and Flows, areleſs wholſomethan thoſe of 
Freſh «ter, | | 

The Comntries which have been obſerved to produce long-livers are theſey eArcadba, | 


the Orcages and Hebrides : for as for Athiopia, which by one of the Ancients is re | 
ported to bring forth long. Livers;tisbut atoy, | 
I is @ Secret ; The healrhfwneſ; of Air, eſpecially in atiy perfeRion, is better | 


are they leſſened by ſuceeſſion 'of Generations, bowſoever'/vp/ ( following the | 
|. vulgar opinion ) divined, that after 


In Cold and Northern (auntries men live-longer commonly than in Hot s which | 
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found by Experiment than by Dsſrourfe or (onjetture. You may make a trial by | 
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increaſed; another by a piece of ficſh expoſed likewiſe, if it corrupt not over-ſoon ; 
ancther by a Weather-glaſs, if the Water interehange not.too ſuddenly... Of theſe and 
thelikecnquire further, ' x G : ; hroter bo 
$0. Not.. onely the Goodneſs or Pureneſs. of the eAir, but alſo the Equality of the eAir, 
| js. material to long life.  Intermixture.of Hills avd Dales is pleaſant to the fight, bur: 
| ſuſpeRted: for long life. 4 Plain, moderately drie, -but yet not over-barren ar fan- 
| dy z-.not altogether without Trees ' and Shade ,- is 'yery convenicnt . for length! of 
BE EG Jne;itality of Air (as was even now ſaid ) in the place of our dwelling is naught ; 
| | but. Change of Air by travelling, after one be uſed.untoat, is good; and therctore 
' | great Travellers haye been long liv'd. - allo thoſe that havelived:perperually in a little 
C ottage,' inthe ſame place, have been long-livers : for air accuſtomed conſunerh lels 


butair changed nouriſheth and —_— more. CO ITS TE WO | 
32. : As the continuation and number of Succefſions (which we ſaid before) makes'no- 
hing to the Length and Shortneſs of Life ; ſo the immediate condition of the Parents, 
| ( az wellthe Father as the Mother) without doubt availeth much,” For ſome are be 
gotten of old men, ſome: of young men, ſome of mcn_of middle age ; again, ſome | 
| | | are. begotten of- fathers healt ul and well-diſpoſed, others of diſcaled and languiſh- 
F-1 ' | ing;; again, ſome; of fathers immediately after repletion-, or when they ate 
druuk, ethcrs after {lecping, or in the morning ; again, ſome after a lonPinter- | 
| miſſion of Yexws, others upon the a@ repeated ; aguin, ſome in the tervencyYt the 
| father's love, { as it is commonly in Baſtards) others after the cooling of My} as in 
| long-married couples. The ſame things gay be conſideredon the part of the Mother - 
; unto which muſt be' added the condition of the Mother whilſt the is with child, 
| as- touching her health, | as touching hey diet, the time of her bearing in the womb, 
to the, tenth month, or:earlicr. To reduce theſe. things to a Rule, hoy far they 
may concern Long-Life , is hard 5 and ſo' much the-harder, for that thoſe things j 
which a man would conceive to be the beſt, will fall out'to the contrary : Forthkt 
alacrity in the Generation which begets luſty and vely children , will be teſs | 
profitable to long life;; becauſe of the Acrimony and inflaming of the Spirits. We 
ſaid before, That to partake more of the mother's bloud cpnduceth to long life : 
alſo we ſuppoſe all things in moderation to be beſt ; rather Conjugal loye than 
A Bog Meretricions ; the hout for Generation to be the morning; a ſtate of body not too 
| | luſty or full, and: ſuch-like. It ought to be well obſerved, that a ſtrong Conſticy- 
| tion in the Parents is rather good for them then for the Child, eſpecially in the Mother : | 
And therefere Plato thought, ignorantly enough, that the virtue of Generations 
halted, becauſe the Woman uſed not the ſame exerciſe both of mind and body 
with the Men. The contraty is rather truc ; for the difference of virtue betwixe | 
the Male and the Female is moſt profitable tor the Child ; and the thinner Wo- 
men yield more towards the nouriſhment of the Child ; which alſo holds in | 
Nurtſcs. Neither did the Spartan Women, which married not beforetwenty two, or, 
as ſome ſay, twenty five, ( and therefore were called A4an-bke women ) bring fortha 
more generous or long-livd Progeny than the Rowan or Athenian, or Theban 
| | omen did, which were ripe for Marriage at twelve or fourtcen years; andif there | 
| were any thing eminent in the Spartans, that was rather to be imputed to the Par- 
| ſimony of their Diet than to the late Marriages of their Women. Bur this we are 
' taught by experience, that there are ſome Races which are long liv'd for a few 
| | Deſcents 3 fo that Life is like ſome Diſcaſes, a thing hereditary within certain | 
; bounds. ; 
33. | Fair in Face, or Slyn, or Hair, are ſhorter livers; Black, or Red, or Freckled, 
| longer. Alſo too freſh a colour in Youth doth leſs promiſe long lite than paleneſs. 
| A hard 5kin is a fign of long life rather that aſoft ; but weunderſtand not this of a r#o- | 
ed shin, ſuch asthcy call the Gooſe 5kin, which isas it were ſpongy, but of that which 
is hard and cloſe. A Fore-head with deep furrows and wrinkles 1s a better fign thana | 
{mooth and plain Forehead. | : 
34 |- The Hairs of the Head hard andlike briſtles,dohetoken longer life than thoſe that are 
| foft and delicate. Curled Hairs betoken the ſamething, if they be hatd withal ; burthe 
contrary if they beſofrand thining: the like if the c#r/sng be rather thick than in large 
| bunches. S112 4 , | 
{ [at Early; or late Balgnefs is, an indiffercnt thing, ſeeing many which haye been | 
o KL ROE | 1 441 | Bald \ 
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;ald.bctimes have lived long. Alſo early gray hairs ( hawloeyer.they may ſcem fore». 
;runners of old agg approaching) are no ſure ſigns; for many. thathave grown gx, be-. 
times, have lived-to great years; nay, haſty gray hairs without Baldveſf is okenati_ng 
likzg contrarily,..if they be accompanied with ##/a1tſs. -nolexetes 5 3:10 _ rf 
| | , Hairimeſs 0 irhe;cpper parts 'is adign of thort'lite,..and they-that have ext ginary; | 36 | 
| much hair on their hreaſts live nor long: but / arineſ3 of the lower pgge3zas of the Lhighes-| | 
and Legs, is aſignof long life: | | | 5 Pen,” Ke WY ; 
| ..T alneſs of Stature (if it be,notimmoderate) with convenieng making, and nax too, 37. 7 
| ſſ:nder, eſpecially if the body, be active withal, is a lien of longilifez Alſo on thecon-' 
Irrary, men of low ſtature live lopg,, if they be nottoo aftiveand ſtirring. OS 
 Intthe proportion of the body ' they which pre, ſhort rothe waſtes, with long Leggs,are 38. 
longer. liv'd than they which are long tothe 1 aſtes,and have ſhore Leggs: allo they which 
are large in the zeather parts, and {treight in the pay (the making ot.their body riling, 
| 'as it were, into a ſharp figure). are longer-liv'd than they that hayg broad [bomlders, ,and | j\ 


' | 
'ar© ſlender downwards. | DER. FSR 


 3d073 Fm 
| Leanneſs, where the affetions are ſetled, calnyyand: peactable ;- alſa a more fat ha- | * 39. 
|bit - of body, joyned with Cholex,, and a difpoſgigtr ſtirring and peremptory, ({1gnifie 
\ long life : but Corpalency in Youth foreſhews-ſhort life, in Age it is a thing more 
| indifferent. ia was 5 do Io arcs as Pry Fats 129: 

; To be longand ſlow in growing is align of long life; if to a greategſtature,the.greater | 49. 
\ ſign, af to a lefller ſtature, yer a. ſign though s contrarily, 't6 grow quickly £0, 2.great 
[{ſtaturgys an evil {ign;: it ro a. {mall itature;the leſs evil. "ot —_” | 
| « Eirms Fleſh, a.raw-bone body, and veins ly;og bigher than the fleſh, betoken lopg | 41. 
'life.3 the contrary to theſe, (harr life. vs Pn A {ge Pan | 
| A Head ſomewhat lefler than tothe. proportigg, ofthe body z' a moderate Neg, not 424 
; :lopg,nor ſlender,nor flat, nor roo thort; . widegVoſtrs/s,whatſoever the form of the Noſe 
be; a large fourth; . and Er griftiy;not fleſþy;.Zpech ſtrong.and contiguous; ſmall,or | 
| ithig-ſer, fore-token long liſe; andumch more i famenew. 7 egeþ pus forth inour elder 

'y EATS, TIS Es. 77 i. QfeL E2 we V1. —_ 
by A broad Breaſt, yet not-bearing out, but rather bending inwards; Showlders fome- 43- 
- what crooked, and (as they call ſuchperſons) round-hack'd; a flat Belly ; a Handlarge, 
iand with few lines in the Palm; a ſhortand round Foor, Thighs not fleſhy, and Calves 
of the Leggs not hanging over, but neat, are ſigns. of long life... , :, .. | 


| | 
| Eyes (ortiewbat large, and the, (zycles of rheminclined to grcennels ; Senſes not too 44- 
|.quick; the Px{ſe in youth ſlower, towards old age quicker ;,, Facility of holding the | 
' 1.reath, and longer-than uſual; the body in youth. inclined to be bound, in the decline 
of years more laxative, are alſo ſigns of long life, | 
 Concerning:the Times of Nativity, as they tefer tolong life,. nothing hath been ob- 43 
ſerved worthy the ſctting. down, fave onely 4ſtrologscal Obſerratians, which we reje- | 
Red in our opicks. A Birthat the eighth month is not oncly long -liv'd, but not likely 
to live. Alſo 1 anter births areaccounted the longer-liv'd, | | ; 
| A Phythagorical or Monaftical Diet, according to ftridt rules, andalways exaRtly e- | 4+ 
qual, ( as that of Cornarms was ) ſeemeth to be vory effectual for lopg life. Yet onthe. | 
contrary, amonglt thoſe that live freely and after the commag fort, ſuch wok? yen 
- ſtomachs, and feed more plentifylly, are often,the longeſt-liv'd. The middle diet, which. 
we account the temperate, 1s commended, and conduceth to good health, but not to 
| long life : for the Faredier begets few Spirits, .and dull, and ſa;waſteth the yody leſs r 
' and the liberal diet yieldeth more ample nouriſhment, and ſo repaireth more : but the 
| middle diet doth neither of both, for where the Extreamsare hurtful, there the Mean' is] 
| beſt; but whetethe Extreams are helptul,there the Meanis nothing worth ; 
'+ Now to that iþare diet there are requiſite Watthing, left the Spirits being few | 
ſhould be opprcfied with much fleep; {ile Exerciſe, leſt they ſhould exhale ; ab- 
* tinence from Yenery, leſt they ſhould be exhauſted : but to the liberal dzer, on the 
other ſide, are requiſite much Sleep, frequent Exerceſes, and a ſeaſonable uſe of Yenery, 
Baths and Anointings ( ſuch as were anciently in ufe ) did rather tend to delici- 4 
ouſneſs than to prolonging of life. But of all theſe things we ſhall ſpeak more ex- 
attly when we come to the qurſition according to /ntentions, Mean while that of | 
celſxs, who.was not onely a learned Phyſician, bur a wiſe man, 1s not to be omitted, 
. who adviſeth interchanging and alternation of the diet; but ſtill with an inclina- | 
[<= to the more benign : as that a man ſhould ſometimes accuſtom himſelf to 


watching | 


| 
| 
| 
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| watching, ſometimes to ſleep ; but to ſſecp oftneſt : again, thathe ſhould ſometimes'| 
' give himſelf to faſting, ſometimes to feaſting ; bur to feaſting oftnelt'# that he ſhould 
| Larklmes inure himſelf to great labours of the miud ; ſometimes to relaxations of 
the ſame; butto relaxations oftneſt. Certainly this is withont all queſtion, 'that Pier | 
[ well ordered bears thegreateſt partin the prolongation of life : neither did'l ever meet 
| att extteam long-livs man, but being asked of his courſe, he obſerycd* fomethino pC- | 
| .culiar ; ſome one thing, ſome another. I remember an o!d man, aboye an hundred 
{\ | years of age, who was produced as witneſs touching arr ancient Preſcription, When 
he had finiſhed his teſtimony the Zgae familiarly asked him ho v he came to live ſo 16n9: 
He anſwered , beſide expeQationz' and not without the laughter of the hearers, by 
eating before 1 was hungry, and drinkeng before I was dry.” Burt of thef: things we (hall. 
ſpeak heteafter. >" HORS | EN; 
| 4A7- | A tife led in Religion andin HolyExerceſes ſeemeth to conduce to long life. There 
i are in this kind of life theſe thinps/'Leifure, Admiration and Contemplation of hea:*| 
| venly things, Joyes not ſenſual, noble hopes, wholſome Fear:, ſweet Sorrows ; laſtly, | 
- | continual Renovations by'Obſervances; Penances, Expiations : all which arc very pows-. | 
| erful to the prolongation of life, Unto which if you add thatauſtere diet which hards 
neth the maſs of the Body, and humbſeth the Spirits, no marvel if an extraordinary 
lengthof life do follow ; ſuch was that of Paw! the Hermite, Simeon Stelita the (olumnar 
Anchorite, and of many other Hermztesand Anchorites. 
48. | Next unto this isthe life led in good Letters, ſachas was thatof Philoſophers, Rhe- | 
toricians, Grammarians, This hfe is alfo led in leiſure, and in thoſe thoughts, which,” 
ſeeing they are ſevered from the affairs of the world ; bite not,” but rather delight 
throughtheir Variety and Impertinency:: They live alſo attheir leafure,ſpending their 
| time in ſuch things as like them beſt; 'and for the moſt'part in & company of young 
; men, which is ever the moſt chearful. ' But in Philoſophics there is great difference 
| betwixt the Ses'as touching long litei-' For thoſe Philoſophies which have in them a 
touch of Superſtitionj ahd are converſant in high Contemplations, arethe beſt ; as the | 
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' Pythagorical and Platonich : alſo thoſe which did inſtitute a perambulation of the-| 
world, and conſidercd the variety of natural things, and had reachleſs, and high, and | 

| magnanimous thoughts, (as of Infintum, of the Stars, of the Heroical Vertues, and ' 

ſacklike ) were good for' lengthning of life; ſuch were thoſe of Democritzs Philolaus, 


Xenophanes, the Aſtrologians and Stoicks : alſo thoſe which had no profound Specu- | 
lation in them, but diſcourſed calmly on both ſides, out of common Senſe, and there- 
| ccived Opinions, withoutany ſharp In uifitions, were likewiſe good ; ſuch were thoſe 
of Carneades and the eAcademicks, allo of the Rhetoricians\nd Grammarians, Bat 
contrary, Philoſophies converſant in perplexing Subtilties, and which pronounced pe- 
remptorily, and which examined and wrelted all things to the Scale of Principles, laſtly, 
which were thorny and narrow, wereevil : ſuch were thoſe commonly of the Peripa- 
zerichs, and of the School-men. 

The Comntry life alſo is well fatted for long life: it is much abroad, and in the open 


— 
mY 


7 w_ air, it is not {lorhful, but ever in employment; it feedeth upon freth Cates, and un- | 
| bought ; it is without Caresand Envy. . | 
- 1-90. For the Military life, we have agood - at of thatwhilſta man is young. Certain- | 
| —- ly many excellent Warriors haye been long- i'd; Corvinus, Camillus, Xenophon, Avzeſi | 


| laus, with others both ancicat and modern. No doubt itfurthereth long life to nave 
all things from our youth to our elder age mend, and grow to the better, that a Youth 
| full of croſſesmay miniſter ſweetneſsto our Old age. We conceive alſo that I4ilirary 
affetions, inflamed with a defire of Fighting, and hope of Victory, do infuſe ſuch a 
heat into the Sprit7,as may be profitable for long life. 
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He Art of Phyſick, which we now have, looks no farther commonly than to Conſerva- | To the 

. tion of Health and Cure of Diſeaſes : Ls for thoſe things which tend properly to | renth Ay- | 

Long Life, there 13 but ſlight mention; 'and by" the gay onely. N orwithſt anding we will | jicle, | 


| proponnd thoſe Medicines which are notable in this hind, 1 mean, thoſe which are Cordials. 
| For it # conſonant to reaſon, that thoſe things which being taken iz Cures do defend and 
fortifie "the Heart, or, more truly, the Spirits, againit Poyſons and Piſtaſes; being tranſ. 'zvh | 
ferred with jutlgment and choice t4itb/Diet, ſhould have 4 good effeth, in ſome ſort, towarks x. 
the . Prolonging of Life. This we will do, not heaping thers promiſtuouſly together; "(49 Es 
the manner # ) 'bat ſelefing the beſt.” | COT wat rv, EX 
| Gold's given in three forms ; either in that which'they call Autamy potabile "Orin L. 
| Fine wherein Gold hath been quenched, or iti Gola Ny the Subſkance, ſuch as are Leaf 
gold,” ind the Filings of Gold. As fot Aurun potabile,” it is uſed to be given in Ucſpes 


rate or dangerous drfeaſes, and thatnot without 500d ſucceſs. - But we ſuppoſe>thar 
the Spirits of the Salt, by which the Gol is diſolved, do rather, miniſtes that verrne 
' which js found' in ir, than' the Gold'it ſelf ; though this ſecret be wholly ſuppreſſed, 
' Now if the, body of Go!d could be opened with theſe Corrojive'warers,* or by: theſe 
 Corrofeve waters (fo the venomons quality were wanting )) well-waſhed,-we conetye 
it would be no upprofitable Medicine.” dA GY TOOL BAT As £ 
"Pearls are taken either ina finePowder, or ih # certain Maſs, orDifſolution by the 2. 
| juice'of ſour and new Limons ;* avd they are giveti' ſometimes in Aromatical Confe&ti- 
ohs, -fometimesin Liquor. The'Uzarl, nodoubt, hath ſome affinity with the Shell-in | 
which it groweth, and may be bf the ſame quality with the Shels of Cra-fi/hes, - 
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A tonglt the rran{þarnt precious Stones, two onely are accounted Cordial, the &me: | 3. | 
| rauld and the Zacinth, which ateigiven uuder-the fame. forms that the'Pearlsarey:+ fave 
| only-that the diſlglutions of them, as fat as we know, are not in uſe. But we ſolpe& 
| theſe Glaſſie Jewels, leſt they ſhoald be cutting. t © IBY | 
 * Of theſe which we have mentioned, how far and in what manner they are helpful” ſhall | 
| be ſpeken bereafrer. © © | ES | 
| 4- 


pez,oar-Stone is of approved vyertue for apr the Spirits,  and:procuring a gen: 
' tle Sweat. As for the Unicorn's Horn, it hath t6{t the credit with-us'; yet fo; as it 
| may keep rank with Hart's Horn, and the Bore hy the hcart of 'a -H art, and-{vory; 
and fuch like. | TE A Fox | | 

' Amber-griece 1 one of the beſt to appeaſe and comfort the Spirits. TIO 5. 
Hereafter follow the names only ot the Simple Cordials, ſeeing their Vertues ate ſuf- | 
wil (28 . | 


_— ——————— 


| ficiently known. 


| Hor. Hot. Cold. Cold. a | 


| 
Saffron, , Clove-Gilly-flowers. Nitre. ' Fuice of ſmeet 
| Foluum Indum. Orenge-flowerss |Roſes. V my Orenges. | 
Lignam Aloes, Roſemary. Strawberry- |Tuice of Pearmains. | 
| Citron Pill or e Mant. Leaves. ——_— TY 
Rind. Betony. Straw-berries.|Brgleſs. I | 
| Balm. |Carduns Benedi= |Tuice of ſweet\ Burnet, Sanders... *; +, ) | 
| Baſil. | (lus, Limons. | Camphire. *3t 


Seeing onr ſpeech now is of thoſe things which may be transferred into Dict, all hot | 
Waters and Chymieal Oiles, ( which, as a certain Trifler ſaith, are under the Planet 
| Mars , and have 4 furious and diſtruftive force) as alſo all hot' and biting Spices are. | 
| to be rejeited, and a Conſideration to be had, how naters and Liquors may be made. of, 
the former Simples : not thoſe phlegmatick diſtilled 4 aters, nor again thoſe TO ay [ | 
of Spirits of ine ; but ſuch as may be more temperate, and yet lsvuely, and ſending forth | 


A benion Vaponr. 


I make ſome queſtion touching the frequent letting of Blogd, whether it conduckth C. 
to long life nor no ; and 1 am rather in the opinion that it dothy "if it be urgeg.3n89 © | 
habit, and other things be well diſpoſed : for it letteth out the old Juice of t e body, 


| andÞbringeth in new. 
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| I ſuppoſe alſo, that ſome Emaciating Diſeaſe: well cured, do profittolonsg life, for | 
they yield new Juice, the ald being-conſumed ; and, as ( as he ſaith) To recover 4 
ſickneſs ts to renew youth : Therefore it were good to make ſome Arnificial Diſeaſes, 
which is done by ſtri&t and Emaciating Diets, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


| \ | 
ES The Inteutions. 


To the 12, Aving finiſbed the Inquiſition according to the SubjeRs, 4s namely, of Inanimate 
1g, ad 14 Bodies , Vegetables, Living Creatures , Man ; 1 will now come nearer to the 
Articles, | matter, ar:d order mine Inquiſitions by.certarn Intentions, ſuch 4s are true and proper, 
(as 1 arms wholly perſmaded ) and which are the very paths to Mortal Lite. For in 
this part , nothing that is of worth hath hutherts been inquired, but the contemplatipns 
of men have been but ſimple, and non-proficients.. For when 1 hear men on the one 
fide ſpeak of comforting Natural heat, and the Radical moiſture, and of Meats which - 
breed good Blood , ſuch as may neuber be burnt nor phlegmatick; and of the cheering 
| and recreating the Spirits ; ſuppoſe thens to be no bad mien which ſpeak theſe things: 
but none of theſe worketh effctinally towards the end. Bat when on the other ſide { hear 
ſeveral diſcourſes tenching Medicines mage of Gold, becauſe Gold is not ſubjefF ro cor- 
ruption ; and touching Precious ſtanes to refreſh the peri by their hidden properties 
and luſtre, and that if they could be taken and retained in Veſſels, the Balloms , and 
Quinteſſences of living Creatures, would make men conceive 4 proud hope of Immurta« 
lity : eAnd that the Fleſh of Serpents and Harts, by a certain conſent, are powerful to | 
the Renovation of Life , beeanſe the ene caſteth his Skin , the other his Horns : (they | 
ſhould alſo have added the Fleſh of Eagles , becauſe the Eagle changes bis Bill) And 
that a certain Man , when he had found an Oyntment hiddes nnder the gromnd, and | 
| had anointed himſelf therewith from head to foot, ( excepting onely the ſoles of his feet) 
| did, by his anointing , live three hundred years , without any diſeaſe, ſave onely ſome | 
Twmors tn the ſoles of his feet : and of Arteſius, who. when he found bis Spirit ready to 
| depart; drew into his body the ſpirit of a certain young man, and thereby made him 
breathleſi, but himſelf lived many years by another mans Spirit : And of Fortunate. 
| Hours accorasng to the Figures of Heaven, i which Medicines are to be cathered and | 
| compoxended for th: prolongation of Life : And of the Seales of Planets, by which wer- 
twefmay be drawn and feiched down from Heaven to prolong Life : and ſuch like fabulows 
and ſuperſtitions vanities : 1 wonder exceedingly that men (howuld ſo much doat, as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be deludedwith theſe things. And again, 1 ao pity Mankind that t' ey 
| ſhowld bave the hard fortwne ta be beſieged with ſuch frivolous and ſenceleſs apprehenſion. \ 
L But mine Intentions do both come home to the Matter, and are far from vain and cre- 
| dulous Imayinations ; being alſo ſuch, as 1 conceive, poſtority may adde mnch to the 
| | nctiors which ſatisfie theſe Intentions ; but to the Intentions themſelves, but a bittle. 
Notwithſanding there are a few things, arid thoſe of very great momeiut, of which 1 
| would have men to be forewarned | 
; Firſt, we ave of that opinion , that we eſteem the Offices of Life ro be more worthy 
; than Life it ſelf. Therefore if there be any thing of that tund that may indeed exatlly | 
{| anſwer our Intentions, yet fo, that the Offices and Duties of Lite be thereby hin- | 
' dared; whatſorver it be of thu hind, we rejeft it. Perhaps wemay make ſome light men. | 
' tzon of ſome things, but we inſiſt net upon them. For we make no ſerious nor diligent dif 
| coxrſe, either of leading the life in Caves, where the Swnbeams and ſeveral changes of the 
Hr pierce not, like Epimenides his Cave ; or of perperual Baths, made of Liquors pre- | 
' pared; or of Shirts, . and Sear-cloths ſo applied, that the *ody ſhould be always as it were | 
| #19 4 Box ; or of thick, paintings of the body, after the manner of ſome Barbarous Na. | 
| tions ; or of an exatt ordering of our Life and Niet , mhich aimeth onely at this, and | 
| mindeth nothing elſe but that a man live, ( as nas that of Herodicus amongſt the eAn- | 
| tients, and of Cornarus the Venetian 372 owr days, but with greater modernution ; ) or 
of gtey ſuch Prodigy, Tedionſneſs, or Inconvenience ; but we propound ſuch Remedies and 
Abs by which the Officcs of Life may neither be deſerted, nor receive any great 
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| interruptions or moleſtarions. 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. | 
| Secondly, on the other fide we denounce unto men that they will give over trifling, and 
not imagine that ſo goo 4 work as the ſtopping and turning back, the powerful conrſe of na- 
ture, can be at. t to paſs by ſome « Morning-dranght, or the taking of ſome precious 
Drug, but that they would be aſſured that it muſt needs be, that this is a work of labour, 
| and conſiiteth of many Kemeates, and a fit connexion of them amongſt themſelves ; for no 
| an can be ſo ſtupid as to imagine, that what was never yet done, can be done, but by ſuch 
| ways as were never yet-attempted. 
| T hiraly, we ingemonſ'y profeſs, that ſome of thoſe things which we (hall propeund have 
| not been tried by us by way of Experiment, ( for our conrſe of life doth not permit that ) 

but are derived ( as we ſuppoſe) upon good reaſon, out of our Principles and Grownads , 
| (of which ſome we ſet down, others we reſerve in our mind) and are, as it were, cut and 
| digged ont of the\Rock and Mine of Nature her ſelf. Nevertheleſs we have been careful, 

and that with all providence and cireumſpeftion, ( ſeeing the Scripture ſaith of the Body 
of Man, that it is more worth than Raiment ) to propound ſuch Remedies, as may at 
leaft be ſafe, if peradventure they be not fruitful, 
Forrthly, me world have men rightly to obſerve and diſtinguiſh, that thoſe things which 
are good for an Healthful Life, are not always good for a Long Life ; for there are ſome 
things which do further the alarrity of the Spirits, and, the ſtrength and vioour of the 
Funttions,which,notwithſtanding,do cut off from the ſum of Life ;' and there are tther things 
which are profitable #2 prolongation of Life, which are not without ſome peril of healch, | 
zenleſs this matter be ſalved by fit Remedies; of which, notwithſtanding, as occaſion ſhall be 
offered, we will not omit to give ſome Cantions and Monitions, | 
Laſtly we have thought good to proponnd 'ſunidry Remedics , according to the ſeveral 
| Intentions ; bat the choice of thoſe Remedies , and the order of them, to leave to Di( 
' cretion : for to ſet down exaltly which of them agreeth beſt, with which Conſtutution of 
' Body, which with the ſeveral courſes of Life, which with each Mans particular Aze, —_ 
; how they are to be taken one after another, and how the whole Prattique of theſe t kings is to 
: be adminiftred and ooverned, would be too long, neitl er is it fit ty be publiſied. © 
In* the Topicks we propunged three Intentions : The Protubiting of Conſumption, | 
| The Perf:ing of Reparation, .and the Renewing of Oldneſs. But ſeeing thoſe things 
! which ſhall be ſaid are nothing leſs than words, we mill dedace theſe three Intentions to ten 
| Operations. Ds 
| The firſt is, the Operation «pon the Spirits that they may renew ther Vioour 
The ſecond Operation # «pon the Excluſton of Air. 
\ The third Operation #s apon the Bloud, and the Sanguifying Heat. - 
| The fourth Operation #5 «pon the Juices of the Body. | 
' The fifth Operation is upon the Bowels, for their Extrufion of Aljment:; 
| The fixth Operation z upon the Outward Parts, for thery Attraftion of Aliment, | 
7 he ſeventh Operation zs xpon the Aliment zt ſelf, for the Inſinuation thereof. 
7 hz e:ohth Operation # pon the laſt Act of Aſſimilation. 
The mnth Operation i »pon the Inteneration of the Parts, after wr begin to be dried. 
| "The tenth Operation # upon the Ynrging away of Old Juice, and Supplying of New 
' JUICE, | | 
J Of theſe Operations, the four firſt belong to the Firſt Intention, the four next to the 'Se. 
cond Intention, and the two laſt to the Third Inteation, | 
Bur becanſe this part rouching the Intenſions doth tend to. Praftict, under the nathe | 
of Hiſtory, we will not onely compriſe Experiments and Obſervations, bxt alſo Counſels, | 
Remedies, Explications of Cauſes, Aſtumptions, and whatſoever hath reference here- | 
| 
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The Operatich upon the Spirits that they may remain 
Youthful, and renew their Vigour. 


The Hiſtory. 


HE. Spirirs are the Maſter-workmen of all cffeQts in the Body. This is ma- 
nifeſt by Conſent, and by infinite inſtances, 
If any man could procure that a young man's Spirit could be conveyedinto 
an old man's Body, itis notunlikely but this great Wheel of the Spir:z5 might 
| turn about the leſler Wheel of the Parts, and ſo the courſe of Nature become retro- 
oade, 
we f* every Conſumption, whether it be by Fire or by Age, the morethe Spirit of the 
Body, or the Heat, preyeth upon the Moiſture, the leſſer is the duration of that thing. 
2@ Pp This occurs every where, and is manifeſt. __ 
EI 4 The Sperits are to be put into ſuch a temperament and degree. of ativity , that | 
they ſhould not ( as he faith ) drink and gazz/e the juices of the Body, bur /ip thens | 
onely. 
| 5. There arc two kinds of Flames : the one eager and weak, which conſumes flight 
ſubſtances butharh little power over the harder ; as the flame of ſtraw, or ſmall Sticks : | 
the other ſtrong and conſtant, which converts hard and obſtinate ſubſtances; as the 
' flame of hard wood, and ſuch like. | 
6. { The eager flames, and yet leſs robuſt, do dry Bodies, and render them exhauſt and | 
ſapleſs ; but theſtronger flames do intenerare and melt them. 
Alſo in Drſſipating Medicines , ſome vapour forth the thin part of the tumors 
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ther to ſtir and undermine hardand obſtinate matters, than to diſcharge and carry away | 
the thin andprepared ; for by that means the Body becomes green and ſolid. | 
lo. | The Spirits are ſo to be wrought and tempered, that they may be in Subſtance Denſe, nor | 
Rare; #2 Heat Strong, nor Eager ; in Quantity Sufficient for the offices of Life, not Re. 
dundant or Turgid ; 2 Motion Appeaſed, zot Dancing or Unequal. 
I. { That YVaponrs work powerfully uponthe Spirits, it is manifeſt by Slcep, by Drunken- 
| neſs, by Melancholick Pafſions, by letificant Medicines, by Odours, calling the Spirits | 
| back again in Swounings and Faintings. 
| 12. The 5$prrits are condenſed tour ways ; cither by putting them to flight, or by refri- 
| gerat:ngand cooling them, or by ſtroakingthem, or by quiering them, And firſt of their | 
| Condenſation by putting them to flight. 
13. Whatſocver putteth to flight on all parts, dciyeth the body into his Centre, and fo | 
Condenſeth. | | 
To the Condenſation of the Spirits by flight, the moſt powerful and eftectual is Ops- 


4 | cr ſwellings, and theſe harden the tumour ; others potently diſcuſs, and theſe ſof.. | 
| i tcn 1t. . 
EI Alſo in Parging and Abſterging Medicines, ſome carry away the fluid humors vio- | 
| lently, others draw the more obſtinate and viſcous. 

9. The FSperits ought to be inveſted and armed with ſuch ahbeat, that they may chuſe ra- 


14. 

. | #7, and. next Opiates, and generally all Soporsferoxs things. 

I5. The force of Opium to the congenſation of the Spirits is excecding ſtrong, whenas 
perhaps three grains thereof will in a thort time ſo coagulate the Sprrars, that they re {| 
turn no more, but are extinguiſhed, and become immoyeable. 

| 16, Opium, and the like, put not the Spirits to flight by their coldneſs, for they 
_ _ manifeſtly hot ; but, on the, contrary, cool by their putting the Sperzcs 
| to nignt, 

17. The Flight of the _ by Cpinm and Opiate Medicines is beſt ſcen by applying the | 

| fame outwardly ; for the Spree ſtraight with-draw themſelves,and will returnno more, 
but.the part is mortified, and turns to a Gangrene. | 
4B. Opiates, 1n grievous pains, as in the Stone, or the cutting off of a Limb, mitigatc pains 
molt of all, by putting the $prr:rs to flight, | 
| 19. { Opiatesobtaina ue effeR froma bad cauſe ; for the Flight of the Spirits is evil but 
| | the (ondenſation of them through their flight is good. 4 
c 
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The Grecians attributcd much, both for health and for prolongation of life, as O- | 20; 
| 


prates : but the Arabians much more, inſomuch that their grand Hedicines (whichthey 
called the gods Hands ) had opium for their Baſis and principal ingredient, other things 
being mixed to abate and corredt the noxious qualitics thereof ; ſuch were Treack, 
Aethridate, and the reſt. 

Whartſocver is given with good ſucceſs in the curing of Peſtilential ahd Malignant IJ 
Diſeaſes, to ſtop and bridle the Spirits, leſt they grow turbulent and tumultuate, may | 
very happily be transferred to the prolongation of life ; for one thing is eFeRual unto 
both, namely, the condenſation of the Spirits : now there is nothing berter for that 
than Opzares. 

The 7urks find 0pinm,cvcn in a reaſonable good quantity, harmleſs and comfortable, 21; 
inſomuch that they take ir before their Battel to excite courage : bur to us, unleſs it be 
ina very ſmall quantity, and with pu Correctives, it is mortal. 

Opizem and Optares are manifeſtly tound to excite Yenus ; which ſhews them to haye 24. 
force to corroborate the Spirits. | | 

Diſtilled # ater of milde Poppy is given with gobd ſucceſs in Surfeits, Agues,and divers 24. 
diſeaſes; which no doubt is a temperate kind of opzate. Neither let any man wonder 
at the yarious uſe of it ; for that is familiar to Opzares, in regard that the Spirits, cor- 
roborated and condenſed, will riſc up againſt any diſcaſe. 
| The Tm*1ks uſe a kind of Herb which they call Capte, which they dry and powder, 25; 
and then drink in warm water ; which, they ſay, doth not alittle ſharpen them, both 
in their Courage, andintheir Wits ; notwithſtanding, if it be taken in a large quantity, 
it affets and diſturbs the mind : whereby it is manifeſt, that it is of the fame nature 
with Opzates, | 
| There is a Root much renowned in all the Eaſtern parts, which they call zetel, which 26. 
| the [ndians and others uſe to carry in their mouths, and to champ it, and by that 
| champing they are wonderfully cnabled both to endure labours, and to overcome þ 
ſicknefles, and to the act of carnal copulation : Ir ſeems to be a kind of 5zupefattive, 
| becauſe it exccedingly blacks the Teeth. 
| 
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Tobacco in our age is immoderately grown into uſe, and it aflets men with a ſe- 27. 
' { erer kind of delight, inſomuch that they who have once inured themſelves unto it can 
hardly afterwards leaye it : and no doubt it hath power to lighten the body, andto 
ſhake off wearincls. Now the vertue of it is commonly thought to be, becauſe it 
; Opens the paſſages, and yoids humors : but it may morerightly be referred tothe con- 


| denſation of the Spirits ; for it is a kind of Henbane , and maniteſtly troubles the 


Head, as Oprates do. | 
There are ſometimes Humors engendred in the body, whichare, as it were, Opiate 23. 
| themſelves ; as it is in ſome kind of elancholtes, with which if a man be afteRed, it 
| is aſign of very long life. | SE 

The ſimple opiates ( which are alſo called Srwpefattives) are theſe : opinms it ſelf, 29. 
which isthe juice of Poppy ; both the Poppies.as well in the Herb as in the Seed ; Hen- | 


bane, Mandrake, Hemlock, Tobacco, Night-ſhade. 
The compound 0p: tes are, Treacle, Methridate, Trifera, Ladanum, Paracelfs, Diaco- 39. 
niun, Diaſcordium,*hilonium,"ills of Hounds- _ | 
From this which hath been ſaid, certain Deſignations or Counſels may be deduced 3t 
for the prolongation of life, according to the preſent intenſion; namely, of condenſing 
| the Spirits by Opiares. ; a7 | 
| et there be therefore every year, from Adult years of Youth, an 0pzaze diet z [ctr 32; 
be taken about the end of May, becauſe the Spirits in the Summer are more looſe and þ 
attenuated , and there are leſs dangers from cold humours ; let it be ſome Meagiſtral ; 
Opiare, weaker than thoſe that are commonly in uſe, both in reſpe& of a ſmaller quan- 
tity of Opinm, andof a more ſparing mixture of extreme hot things; letirt betaken in 
the morning berwixt ſleeps. The fare for that time would be more ſimple and 
ring than ordinary, without Wine, or Spices, or Vapourous things. This Medicine to 
be taken onelycachother day,and to be continued for a fortnight. This Deſignation x 
' our judgment comes home to the intenſion. | 
Opiates alſo may be taken, not onely by the mouth, but alſo by Fames; bur the 33 
| Fares muſt be ſuch as may not move the cxpulſive Faculty too ſtrongly, nor force | 
| down humours, but onely raken in a Weft, may work upon the Spirits within the 
| brain, And therefore a Suffumigation of Tobacco, Lignum-Aloes, Toſemary-leaves | | 
Fo F 2 | Wh  driedy _ WW 
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| 30 | The Hiſtory of Life and Death. | 
dricd, and alittle 24yrrhe ſnuftedupin the morning at the mouth and noſtrils, would be 
very good. | « 

In Grand Oprates, ſuch as arc Treacle , e Methridate , and the reſt, it would not be | 

amiſs ( eſpecially in youth.) to take rather the diſtilled Waters of them than themſclves 
- intheir bodies ; for the yapour in diſtilling doth riſe, butthe heat of the Medicine com- 
monly {ctleth, Now aiſt:lleg waters are good in thoſe yertues which are conveyed by 
Vaponrs, in other things but weak. 
Iv There are Medicines which have a certain weak and hidden degree, and therefore 
ſafe to an Opzate vertue theſe ſend forth a flow and copious vapour, but not malig- 
| nant as Opiares do, therefore they put not the Spirits to fight ; notwithſtanding they 
| congregate them, and ſomewhat thicken them. 
36. Medicines in order to Opzares are principally Saffron, next Folium Indune, «Am- 
ber-greeſe, Corignder«ſeed prepared, Amomum, Pſeuda-momum , Lionum-Rti od11, 
Orenge-flower water , and much more the Infuſion of the ſame Flowers new gathered 
{ in the Oil of eAlmonds; I ntmegs pricked tull of holes, and maccratcd in Roſe- | 
water. 

As Opiates are to be taken very ſparingly, and at certain times, as was faid, ſo theſe (e- 
condaries may be taken familiarly, and in our daily diet, and they will be very cft-&tual 
to prolongation of life. Certainly an Apothecary of (alecare, by theuſe of «Amber, 
is ſaid to have lived an hundrcdand fixty years ; and the Noble-mez of barbary,through 
the uſe thereof, are certifi'd to be very long-liv'd, whereas the mean people are but 
; of ſhort life. And our Arceftors, who were longer.liv'd than we, did uſe Saffron 
| much in their Cakes, Broths, and the like. Andtouching the firſt way of condenſing 
the Spirits of &pzares and the Sxbordinatesthereto,thus much. 

28. Now we will .caquire of the ſecond way of condenſing the <p:rizs by Cold. For the 
proper work of Cold is Condenſation, andit is done withour any, malignity, or adverſe 
quality ; and therefore it is a ſafer operation than by gpzares, though ſomewhat leſs 
' powertul, if it be done byturns onely, as Opzates are. But then again, becauſe it may 
| be uſed familiarly, and in our daily diet with moderation, it is much more powerful for 
| the prolongation of life than by @pzates. 

AF" The Refrigeration of the Spirits is effeRed three ways , either by Refftration, 
or by YVapours, or by «Aliment, The firſt is the beſt, but, in a ſort, out of our 
| power ; the ſecond is potent , but yet ready , and at hand ; the third is weak, and 
ſomewhat about. | 

4Cs Air clear and pare, and which hath no foggineſs in it, before it be reccived into the 
| | Lungs, and which ts leaſt expoſed to the Sun-beams, condenſeth the Spirits beſt. Such 
is found either on the tops of dry Mountains, or in Champagncs open to the wind, and 


yet not without ſome ſhade. | 
| Al. As forthe Refrigeration and Condenſation of the Spirits by Y apoars, the Root of this 


operation we place in Nizre, as a Creature purpoſely made and choſen for this end, be- 
'ingthereunto led,and perſwaded by theſe 4rguments, 

| 42 | MNitre is a kind of cool Spice: this is apparent to the ſenſe it {clf, for it bites the 
| ' Tongue and Palate with cold, as Spiccs do with heat, anJ it is the onely thing, as far as 
; we know, that hath this property. 

Eat | * Almoſt all cold zhings (which are coldproperly, and not by accident, as Cp:um js) 
| ; ' are poor and jejune of Spirit; contrarily, things full of Spiritare almoſt all hot, onely 
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| Nitre is found amongſt Vegetables, which aboundeth with Sprrr, and yetis cold. As 
. for Camphire, whichis full of Spirit, and yet performeth the aGtions of cold, it cooleth 
} | by accident onely ; as namely, for that by the thinnefſs thereof, without Acrimony, 
4 {ith4peth perſpiration in inflammations. ; 
l 44. ' .In congealing and freezing of Liquors, (which is lately grown into uſe ) by laying 
" | ; . , . * 
j | SNOW and Ice oh the out-fide of the Veſlel, Nire is allo added, and no doubt it CX- 
cizeth and fortifieth the Congelation. It is true, that they uſe allo for this work ordinary | 
| | ' Bay-Salt, which doth rather give ativity to the coldneſs of the Snow, than cool by it 
: ſelf; But, as I haycheard, in the hotter Regions, where Snow fallsnot, the copgcal. 
:ingis wrought by Nitre alone ; but this I cannot certainly affirm. 
45; ' - It ts:affirmed that' Gun powder, which conliſteth | Ka6r%.0u5| of Nitre, being taken in 
drink; doth conduce 40 valour, add that it is ufed oftentimes by Marinersand Souldicrs | 
\beforethey begintheirBattels, as the Twrks do Opixm. 
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 Nitrois given: with good ſucceſs in burning Agues, and Peſtiterial Fevers, tomiti- 's 46. 
| gate and bridle their pernicious heats, ' 


| It is manifeſt, that 2\'«rre in Gux-powder doth mightily abhor the Flames from | 47, | 

{ whence is cauſed that horrible Crack and puffing. YE 

, we is found to be, as it-were, the Spirer of the Earth: for this is moſt cer- [| 48. | 
tain, any Earth, though pureand unmixrt with Nitrous matter, if ir be ſo-laid'up 
and coyered, that it be fee from the Sun-beams, and putteth forth no Vegetable, | 

will gather Nitre, even in good abundance. By which it is clear, that the Spire of 

_ is not onely inferiour to the Spirit of living Creatures, but alſo to the Spirit 

10 tables. 

| Cattle which drink of Nitrozs water do manifeſtly grow fat, which is a ſign of the 49. 
cold in Nrere. 

The manuring of the Soil is chiefly by Nitrows ſubſtances ; for all Dung is Nitromt.. 50. 

| and this is a fign of the Spirit in Nirre. [ 

From hence it appears , that the Spirits of Man may be cooled and condenſed } 51t. 

by the Spirit of Nitre, and be made more crude, and leſs cager. And therefore, | 

| as ſtrong Wines , and Spices, and the like, do burn the Spirits, and ſhorten life ; 

| - on the contrary ſide, Nitre doth compoſe and repreſs them, and furthereth to 

|" M 

1 Nitre ma 

| ca 
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be nſed with meat, mixed with our Salt, to the tenth part of the Salt ; 52. 
ii Broths taken in the morning, for three grains to ten, alſo in Beer : but howſoeyer 
ir- be uſed, with moderation, it is of prime ferce to long life. | 

As 0pizm holds the preheminence in condenſing the Spirits, by putting them to $3. 
fight, and hath withal his Swbordinates, leſs potent, but more of: which may be 

en both in greater quantity, and in more uſe, of which we have tor- 
! merly ſpaken : ſo alſo Nitre, which condenſeth the Spirits by cold, and by 2 kind of 
| Freſcour, (25 wenow a-days ſpeak) hath alſo his Sebordinates. 
| © Subordinate: to Nitre are, all thoſe things ' which yield an Odour ſomewhat Ear- | 
| thy, like the ſme'l of Earth, pure and good, newly digged or turned up ; of this ſort 
the chief are, ZBorage, Bugleſy , Langue de Banf, Burnet , Strawberry leaves and | 
Strawberries, rambo or Raſpr,raw (meumers,traw Pearmains, Vine-leaves, and Bads ; 1 
| alſo YViolers. 

The next in order are theſe which have a certain freſhneſs of ſmell, but ſomewhat 55 
more inclined to heat ; yet not altogether void of that vertue of refreſhing by cool- 
neſs ; ſuch asare Balm, green Citrons, green Orenges, Roſe-water aiſtilled,roafted Wardens; | 
alſo the Damarkh, Red, and Muikh Roſes. 

This is to be noted, thats Subordinates to Nitre do commonly confer more to 56- 
this [ntenſion, Raw, then having paſſed the Fire, becauſe that the Spirit of Cooling 
is diffiparcd by the Fire ; therefore they arc beſt raken, cither infuſed in ſome liquors | 
OF raw. 

As the condenſation of the Spirits by Subordinates to Opinme is, in ſome ſort, per- | $7. 
| formed by Odowrs, fo alſo that which is by Subordinates ty Nitre ; therefore the ſmell 
| of ne and pure Earth, taken either by following the Plough, or by digging, or by | 

| weeding, excellently refreſhcth the Spirits. Alſo the Leaves of Trees in Woods, ot | 

7 | Hedges, falling towards the middle of Autumn, yield a good refreſhing to the. Spi- | 
rits, but.none ſo good as Strawberryleaves dying. Likewiſe the fmell of Yielers, or | 
Wall-flowers, or Bean-flowers, or Smeet-briar, or Hony-ſuckles, taken as they grow, in | 
paſſing by them onely, is of the fame nature. | 
Nay, and we know a certain great | ord who lived long , that had cvery morning | «cF$, 

| immediately after ſleep, a Clod of freth Earth laid in a fair Napkin under his Noſe, that 


he might take the ſmcll thereof, | 
There isno doubt, but the cooling and tempering of the blood by cool t 


= — 
| as are Endive, Succory, Liver.wort, Purſlain , and the like, do alſo by c | 
cool the Spirits ; but this is about, whereas vaponrs cool immediately. | 
And as touching the condenſing of the Spirits by ( o/d, thus much ; The third way 69. 
of condcnling the Spirits , we faid to be by that which we call froaking the Sparits : 
The fourth, by qwseting the alacrity and warulineſs of them, 
Such ; things ffroke the Spirits as are pleaſing and fricndly to them, yet they al- | 67. 


| lurc them not to go abroad ; bnt rather prevail, that the Spirits contented; as t were, 
in | 


yy 
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| 46 their. own: {aciety , | do enjoy thendſelves, and betake themſelyes into'their proper | 
| Centre. 1 0D: 7 11541 Al; 10 DCE.2309 * 
| 1:0 Box theſe, if you recolle&t thoſe things which-were formerly ſet downs as iS ybor- | 


' 3 

1 | dinates to Opium and N#tre,there willneed no other Ingueſition, |; 1 no nos 1 
| &, 228 for the quieting |of the wrxliveſs of the Spirits,: we ſhall prefently:ſpeak of xhat, 

| , whien'we enquire touching their Motion: Now-then,; ſeeing we;baye ſpoken of that | 
Condenſation of the Spirits which pertaineth to theis-fiþſtance, wo will come tothe | 


| .rengper of Heat in them. : + © 43 boc: BMW Wi” 
62 | :1+i The. Heat of the Spirus, as we ſaid,; ought to be of. that kind: that-ie may be robaft, 
| not eager, and may delight rather to maſter the tough and obſtinate, than to carry away | 


/ the thin and light humors. | dot | 
| bs W'e muſt beware of Spices, wine, and ſtrong Drinks, that our ule of them be very | 
AT | temperate, and ſometimes diſcontinued ; allo ot:$ayory, '# id marjoram, lenny; royal, , 


| and all ſuch as bite and heat the tongue; for they-yicld unto the' Sper4rs an hear nox. 0; 
? [ perarive, - but Predatory. 2M Jo ; dg 95 ds 6 07.0 2 
65. | © Theſe yield a rob»ſt heat, eſpecially Elecampene:,, Garlick., (arduus Benediftugs 
| Water-creſies while they are young, (Fermander, eAngelica, Jedoary, Vervin,. Valeriap, 
| Myrrke, 'Pepper-wart, Elder flowers, Garden-Chervsls «The uſe of theſe things. with 
| choice and judgement, ſometimes in Sallads, ſometimes in Medicines, will ſatisfie this 
| Operation, Mit fi 'C 330 £ "Ts | Ig od. A 
66. | - It. falls out well that. the Grand 6pzates will alſo- ſerye excellently for,this Operation, 
in reſpeC that they yield ſuchan hear:by compoſition, which is withed,, but not to:be 
found,” in Simples.' For the mixing'\of:thoſe excefliye het things ({uch as arc Exphor- 
bium, Pellttory of Span, Staui-arre,;Dragonewort, Anaterdi, Caſtoreum, Ariſtolachitews, 
Opponax,e Ammoniachum, Galbanumand thelike, which of themſelves cannot be raken 
inwardly) to qualiftie and abate the Srwpefattive.virtue of the Opium, they do make 
| ſuch a conſtitution of a Medicament as we now; require; which,is, excellently ſeen in | 
this, That Treacle:and Metbridate;' and: the reft, are not ſharp, -.nqrbite the tongue, 
but are onely ſomewhat bitter, and/of ſtrong ſcent, and at laſt manifeſt their heat when, | 
| they come into the ſtomach, and in-thcir ſubſequent operations. | BF 
C7. There conduce alſo to the robuſt heat of the Spirits Yenus often excitcd, rarely 
performed ; and no leſs ſome of the affetions, of which ſhall be ſpoken. hereafter. 
So touching the heat of the Spirits, Analogical tothe prolongation of Lifc,! thus 
much. | 7 | 
| Touching the Quantity of the Spirits, that they be not exuberant and boiling , but 
rather fþarsg, and within a mean, ( ſeeing a ſmall flame doth not devour ſo much as a 
oreat flame ) the /ngurſition will be ſhore. | p 
It ſcems to be approved by experience, that a are Dzer, and almoſt a P3thagore-, 
cal, ſuch as is either preſcribed by the ſtrict Rules of a MonaFtical life, or prattilgd 
| by Hermites, which have Neceſſity and Poverty for their Rule, rendreth a man lang. 
liv'd. | wy 
| 70,  Hitherto appertain drinking of water, a hard Bed, abſtinence from Fire, a ſtender, 
Dietz: (as namely, of Herbs, Fruits, Fleſh, and Fiſh, rather powdred and ſalted than 
| | freſb and hot) an Hair-ſhirt , frequent Faftings, frequent Watchings , few ſenſual Plea. 
| feres,-and ſuch like ; for all theſe diminiſh the Spirits, and reduce them to ſuch a quan: 
| | 4 as may. be ſufhcient onely for the Fun&ionsof Life, whereby the deprecation 1s the 
: ; leſs. | 
| 71, * But if the Dyer ſhall not be altogether ſo rigorous and morrifying, yet notwithſtand- 
| ing thall: be always equal and nl t» it ſelf, it warketh the ſame effect, We ſee 
'it in Flames, that a Flame ſomewhat bigger (lo it be always alike and nets conſu- 
| meth leſs of the fuel than a lefler Flame blown with Bellows, and by-Gults ſtronger 
' or- weaker : That which the Regiment and Dyer of Cornarus the Venetian ſhewed 
| ' plainly , who did eat and drink ſo many years together by a juſt weight, where. | 
by he exceeded an hundred years of age , ſtrong in limbs, and intire in his | 
ſenfes. 
| Care alſo muſt be taken, that a body plentifully nouriſhed, and not emaciated by 
any of theſe aforeſaid Diets, omitteth not a ſeaſonable uſe of Yenxs, Iclt the Spirits in- 
. creaſe-too- faſt, and ſoften and deſtroy the body. $0 then, touching a moderate guar- 
| tity of Spirits, and (as we may ſay) Frygal, thus much. 
| 7;z, | The Inquiſition touching bridling the motions of. the Spirits Gn 
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Motion doth manifeſtly attenuate and inflame them. This bridling is done by three | | 
means: by 5lcep; by avording of vehement Labours,;tmmoderate Exerciſe, and,in a word, | 
all Eaſſitude; and by refraining it ſowe Aﬀetions; And firſt, touching Sleep. | 


clafe places an whole Winter together ; ſuch is the force of ſeep to reſtrain all vital 
Conſumption. That which Bees and Dronesare allo thought to do, though ſometimes 
deſtitute of Honey; and likewiſe &mtter-flies, and other Flies. WT - 
Sleep after Dinner (the ſtomach4ending up no unpleaſing Vapours to the head, as 76. 
. being the firſt Dews of our Meat) is goed for the ſpirirs, but derogatory and hutrful' | 
to all other points of health. Notwithſtanding in extream old age there is the fame | 
reaſon of Meat and. Sleep, for both our meals and our /teeps ſhould be then frequent, 
| but ſhort and little ; nay, and towards the laſt period of old age, a mere %eft, and; as. 
it were, a perpetual Fepoſing doth beſt, eſpecially in Winter-time, . . - ; 
But as moderate ſteep conferreth to long lite, ſo much more if it be quiet and not TT 
diſturbed. wn | | 
Theſe procure quiet ſleep, Violets, Lettuce, eſpecially boiled, - Sirrup of dried Roſes, 78 
Saffron, Balm , m_—_ » at our going to bed ; a ſop of Bread in Malmſey, eſpecially 
where 4u5k-Roſes. have been firlt znfaſed : therefore it would not be amiſs to make 
| ſome Pill, or a {mall Draught of thele things, and to uſe it familiarly. Alſo. thoſe 
things which ſhut the mouth of the ſtomach cloſe, as (oriander-ſeed prepared, Quinces | 
and Wardens roalted, do induce. ſound leep ; but above all things in youth, and for 
thoſe thathave ſufficient ſtrong ſtomacks, it will be beſt totake a good draught of clear 


| cola Water when they goto bed. 


| 
' 


| | 
\.-+:The Fable tells us, that -Epzmenides ſlepe many years together in a Cave, and all that | 9,. 
time needed nomeat, becaule the: Spirits waltenot much in ſleep. | 
Experience teacheth us that certain Creatures, as Dormuce and Bats, ſleep in:ſome | 75s 


To+ching voluntary and procured T rances, as alſo fixed and profound Thoughts, /o 
a they be without irksomneſs, 1 have nothing certain : no doubt they make to ths Intenſion, 
and condenſe the Spirits, and that more potently than Sleep, ſeerng they lay aſleep, and 
ſuſpend the ſenſes as much or more. Tauching them, let further inquiry be made. So far 
ronching Slecp. 


As for Motion and Exerciſe, Laſſitude hurteth, and ſo doth all Motion and Exer- -79. 
cile which is too nimble and ſwift; as Running, Tennis, Fencing, and thelike; and 
again, When our {trength isextended and ſtrained to the uttermoſt, as Dancing, Wreſt- 
ling, and ſuch like: tor it is certain,that the ſpirits being driven into [treights, either by 
the ſwiftneſs of the motion, or by the ſtraining of the forces, do atterward become 
more eager and predatory. On the other ſide, Exerciſes which [tir up 2 good ſtrong 
motion, but not over-{wift,orto our utmoſt ſtrength, ( ſuch as are Leaping, Shooting, 
| Riding, Bowling, and the like ) do not hurt, but rather benefit. 
| We muſt come now to the Afetionsand Paſſions of the Hind, and ſee which of them 


| are hurtful to long life, which profitable. 
| F 89, 


OD 


| Great Joys attenuate and diffuſe the ſpirits, and ſhorten life ; familiar Chearfulneſs 
ſtrengthens the ſpirits, by calling them forth, and yet not reſolving them, 
Impreſſions of Joy in the ſenſe are naught ; ruminations of Joy in the memory, or 81, 
| apprehenſions of them in hope or fancy, are good. " 
foy ſuppreſſed, or communicated ſparingly, doth more comfort the ſpirits than Foy 82 |} 
poured forth and publiſhed. 
Grief and Sadneſs, it it be void of Fear, and afflit not too much, doth rather pro- 8. 
longlife ; for it contrafteth the ſpirits,and is a kind of condenſation. , 
Great Fears ſhorten thelife : for though Grief and Feardo both ſtreightenthe ſpiret, $4, 
yet in Grief there is a ſunple contraftion ; but in Fear, by reaſon of the cares taken 
for the remedy, and hopes intermixed, thercis a turmoil and vexing of the ſpirits. 
Anger ſuppreſlcd isalſo a kind of vexation, and cauſeth the ſpirit ro feed upon the $;. 
juices of the body; butler looſe and breaking forth, it helpeth: as thoſe Medicines do 
| which induce a robuſt heat. X | 
Envy is the worlt_of all Paſſions, and fecdeth upon the ſpirits, and they again 8. 
uponthe body ; and ſo much the more becauſe it is perpetual, and, as it is ſaid, keepe#h | | 


no holidays. S:” - 
Pity of another man's misfortune, which is not likely to betall our ſelyes, is good: | 8. 
| G | 
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the ſps 
! difficult labours, earneſt Rudics, and proſecution of buſineſs. Yet men are: wont, | 
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bur . Pity, which may-refle&t with ſome {imilitude apon the party pitying, is naught, be- 


cauſe it excitcth Fear. 


Light Shame hurteth not, ſceing it contracteth the Fpirzes a little, and then ſtraight 
diffuſeth them : inſomuch that /hamefac'd perſons commonly live long : but Shame tor 


ſome great ignominy, and which afflierh the mind long, contrateth the Sparirs even 

to ſuffocation, and is pernicious. 333 504 1] 
Love, if it be not unfortunate, and too deeply wounding, 3s's kind of Zo, and is 

ſubjec to the ſame Laws which we have ſet down touching foy. . | R 


Hope is the 'moſt beneficial of all the Afettzons, and doth much to the prolonga 
tion of life, if it be not too often fruſtrated,. but entertaineth the Fancy with an-cx- 


as' the mark and ſcope of their'life , and continually and by degrees go forward in 


not long after ; 


Aadmirationand light contemplationare very powerful to the prolongidg of life;- for 
they hold the jþirirs in ſuch things as delight them, and ſuffer them nor to tumulthare, 
or to carry themſelyes unquictly and waywardly: ' And therefore all-the Conremplators 
of 2 atural things, which had ſo many and eminent Objects to admire, (as Demo- 
critus, Plato, Parmedides, Apollonius) were long liv'd : alſo Rhbetoricians, which ta- 
ſted but lightly ef things, and ſtudied rather Exornation of ſpeech than profundity of 
matters, werealſolonp-liv'd; as Gorgias, o_ Iocrates, Seneca, And certain- 
ly, as old men are for themoſt part talkative, ſo talkative men do often grow very old; 
tor it ſhews a light contemplation, and ſuch as doth not much ſtain the #þ:r:rs, or vex 
them : but ſubtil, andacute, and eager inquifion ſhortens life; for it tireth the ppir:r, 


and waſteth it. 


Now we will adde certain other general Obſervations touching the Sprrits, beſide the 
former, which fall not into the precedent diſtribution. 

Eſpecial care muſt be taken that the Sprrits be not too often reſolved; for attenua- 
tion goeth before reſolution, and the f:rit once attenuated doth not very ealily retire, 


or is condenſed. Now Reſolntion is cauſed by over-great labours, over-ychement afte- 


ions, of the mind, over great ſweats, over- great evacuations, hot Baths, and an un- 
temperate and unſeaſonable uſe of Yenws ; allo by over- great cares and carpings, and 


anxious expectations ; laſtly, by malignant diſeaſes, and intolerable painsand torments 


of the body : all which, as much as may be, (which our vulgar 7hy/icrans allo adviſe ) 


muſt be avoided. 
The ſperzts are delighted both with wonted things, and with yew. Now it maketh 


wonderfully to the conſervation of the ſpirits in vigour , that we neither uſe wonted 
things to a ſatiety and glutting ; nor zew things, before a quick and ſtrong appetite. 
And therfore both cuffoms are to be broken off with judgment and care, before they 
breed a fulneſs ; and the apperre after new things to be reſtrained for a time -until 
it grow more ſharp and jocond : and moreover, the fe, as much as may bc, ſo to 
be ordered, that it may have many renovations, and the ſpirits by perpetual converſing 


1n the ſame ations may not wax dull, For though it were no ill ſaying of Seneca's, 


The fool doth ever begin to live; yet this folly,, and many more ſuch, are good for 
long life. | 

It is to be obſerved touching the ſpirits, (though the contrary uſed to be done ) 
That when men percelye their ſpirits to be in good, placid, and healthful ſtate, 
( that which will be ſeen by the tranquility of their Mind , and chcarful difpoſt- 


and untoward ſtate, ( which will alſo appear by their ſadneſs, lumpiſhneſs, and 
other indiſpoſition of their mind ) that then they ſtraight overwhelm them , and 
alter them. Now the ſpirers are contained in the ſame {tate, by a reſtraining of the 


| . ! ones 
affeftions , temperatenels of diet, abſtinence from Yenus, moderation in labour, 


indifferent reſt and repoſe : and the contrary to theſe do alter and overwhelm 
rats ; as namely, vehement affeQions, profufe feaſtings, immoderate Yenxs, 


| when they are merrieſt and beſt diſpoſed , then to apply themſclyes to feaſtings, 


Venus, 


a 
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peRation of good : therefore they which fix and propound to: themſelves ſome cnd, 


the ſame, are, for the moſt part, long-liv'd; in fo much that when they are come-ro: 
the top of their hope, and can go no higher therein, they commonly-croop, and live. 
So that Hope is a Leaf-joy, which may be beaten outto a great exren- 


And as touching the 92070n of the Spirits by the Afettions of the AHlind, thus much. | 


| 


[1 
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tion ) that they cheriſh them, and not change them : but when, in a turbulent | 
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Venus, Labours,, Endeavours, Buſineſſes, whereas if they have a regarti to long lite, 
( which may ſeem ſtrange ) they ſhould rather praftiſe the contrary. For weought | ' | 
to cheriſh and preſerve good ſpirzts,: and for the evil-dilpoſed Furzts to diſcharge and ' &.- 
- alter them. ” "733-4 
 Ficinus ſaithnot unwilely, That old men, for the comforting of their ſpirits, ought 95s 
often to remembcr and ruminate upon the Acts of their (h:ldbood and Youth, Cer- 
;| rainly ſuch a remembrance is a kind of peculiar Recreation to every - old man : 
| and"thercfore it is a _ to men to enjoy the ſociety of them which baye been 
brought up together with them, and to viſit the places of their education; Yeſpaſian 
| did attribute ſo much to this matter, that when he was Emperour he would by no 
means be perſwaded to leave his Father's houſe, though but mean, leſt be ſhould 
loſe the wonted obje& of his eyes, arid the memory ot his childhood; and belies, 
{ he would drink in a wooden Cup, tipped with filverz which. was his Grandmother's, 
| upon Feſtival dayes. | 4 | : 
{| One thing above all is grateful to the Spirits;-that there be a continual progreſs to 96. 
the more benign; therefore we ſhould lead ſuch a Youth and manhood, that our 
Old age (hould find new Solaces , whereof the chicf is moderate eaſe : And there- 
fore old men in honourable places lay violeat hands upon themſelves, who retire not 
to their caſe : whereof may be found an eminent Example in Cafſiodors, who was 
of that reputation amongſt the Gorhsſh K ings of tely, that he was as the Soul of their | 
affairs ; afterwards, being near eighty years of age, he betook himſelfro a Monaſtery, 
where he ended not his dayes þgfore he wasan hundred years old, But this thing doth 
require twb. Cautions : ole , that they drive not off till their bodies be utterly 
worn out and diſcaſed; for in ſuch bodies all mutation, though to the more benign, 
haſteneth death : the other, that they ſurrender not themſelyes to a /agg5/b eaſe, but 
that they embrace ſomething which may entertain their thoughts and mind with con- 
tentation 3 in which kind the chict delights are Reading and Contemplation ; and | 
then the deſires of Building and Planting, 
_- Laſtly, theſame 4#%0n, Endeavosr and Labour undertaken chearfully and with a good 97; 
wall Joth refreſh the Spirzts ; but with an averſation and wmnwillmgneſs, doth fret and 
deje&t them. And therefore it conferreth to long life, either that a man haththe art 
to inſtitute his life ſo as it may be free and ſuitable ro his own hamour ; orclſeto lay x, 
ſuch a command _ his mind, that whatſoever is impoſed by Fortune; it may rather | 
leadhim than drag him, | 

Neither is thatto be omitted towards the goyernmetr of the AfeFtions, that eſpecial 985 
care be taken of the mouth of the Sromach, Cecily that it be not toomuch relaxed 
' for rhat part hath a greater dominion over the aftections, eſpecially the daily affections, 
than citherthe Heart or Brain ; onely thoſe things excepted which are wrought by po- 
tent vapours, as in Drunkenneſsand Melancholly. 

Touching the Operation upon the Sperits , that they may remain youthful, and Fe- 994 
new their vigour, thus much : which we haye done the more accurately, for that 
there is, for the moſt part, amongſt Phyſicians and other Authors touching theſe Ope- 
rations a deep (ilence; but eſpecially, becauſe the Operation upon the Spirzs, and thezr 
waxing green again, isthemoſt ready and compendious way to long life ; and that for. a 0 
two-told compendiouſneſs : one, becauſe the Spirits work compendiouſly upon the 
body ; the other, becauſe Yaponrs and the eAfet#ons work compendiouſly upon the 
Spirits ; ſo as thclſe attain the end, as it were, ina right line, other things rather in | | 


lines circular. 
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The Operation upon the Exduſion of the eAir. 2: 


Tie Hiſtory; | - 
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THE Excluſion of the Air ambient tendeth to length of life two wayes : $-. 

Firſt for that the External Air, next unto the Native Spirit, ( how- | $ 

| ſocver the &£r may be faid to animate the Spirit of Man ,,, and con- | 

[Ke not a little to health ) doth moſt <a prey upon the juices of the body, | | 
[ 2 . 


and 
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found, namely, that the Body cloſed up, and not perſpiring by the pores, detaincth the | 


mollifies and intenerates them. | 


he Hiſtory of Life and Death. T0 


th 


and haſten the Deſiccation thereof 3 and therefore the Exclufion of it is cffcCtual to | 
F-19 


length of life. 


Another effe& which followeth the Excluſion of Air is much more ſubtil and —_ | 


Spirits within, and turneth it upon the harder parts of the body, whereby the SpiriP | 


| 
| 


ftick, Myrrhe, Myrtle. 


' without, and by Honey within. | 


{ forty years of age, and bred Teeth three times. Now the /r#/þ have a faſhion to chafe, { 


Of this thing the reaſon is explained in the Deſiccation of 1nanimate Bodies ; and 
it is an Axiom almoſt infallible, That the Spirse diſchatged and ifluing'forth, drieth 
Bodies ; detained, meltethy and intenerateth them. And it is further to be aflumed, 
That all Heat doth properly attenuate and moiften, and contrateth and drieth otiely by 
Accident. i. 

Leading the Life in Dens and Caves, where the Ay receives not the Sun-beams, may 
be effeRtual to long life, For the er of it felt doth not much towards the depreda- 
tion of the body, unleſs ir be ſtirred up by heat. Certainly, if a man ſhall recal things 
paſt to his memory, it will appear'thar the ſtatures of men have been anciently much 

cater than thoſ@that ſucceeded, as in Sicily, and ſome other places : butthis kind of | 
men led their lives, for the moſt part, in Caves. Now length of lite andlargeneſs of 
limbs have ſome affinity. The cave alſo of Epimenides walks among the Fables, 1 
ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the life of Colummar Anchorutes was a thing reſembling the lite 
in Caves, in reſpect the Sun-beams could not mnch pierce thither, nor the Arr receive 
any great changes or incqualities, This is certain, both the Simeon Stelita's, as well 
Damel as Saba, and other Columnar Anchorites,have been excecdinglong-liv'd. Like- 
wiſe the Anchories in our dayes, cloſed up and immuredeither within Walls ar Pillars, 
are often found to be long-liy'd. | ES | 

Next unto the life in Caves is the life on « Monntains : for as the beams of the 
Sun do not penetrate into Caves; ſo on the tops of Monntarns, being deſtitute of 
Reflexion, they are of ſmall force. Bat this is tobe underſtood of Monntains where 
the Air is clear andpure ; namely, whether by reaſon of the drineſs of the Vallies, Clouds 
and Vapours do not aſcend; as it is in the Mountains whichencompaſls 2arbary, where, 
_ at this day, they live many times to an hunered and fifty years, as hath been noted 
before. 

And this kind of ir of Caves and Mownntains, of its own proper nature, is little or | 
nothing predatory ; but «Fir, ſuch as ours is, which is predatory through the heat of, 
the Sun,ought,2s much as is poſſible,to be excluded from the body. | 

But the 47 is prohibited and excluded two ways : firſt, by clofingthe Pores ; fe- ] 
condly, by filling themup. 7 

To the cloſing of the Pores help coldneſs of the air, going naked, whereby the skin 
is made hard, waſhing in cold water, Aſtringents applied to theskin, ſuch as are 2a- 


——_— 


| 


But much more may we fatisfic this Operation by Bathy, yet thoſe rarely uſed, (eſpe- | 
cially in Surnmer) which are made of ſtringent Mixeral waters, ſuch as may ſafely be 
uſed, as Waters participating of Steel and Coperas; for theſe do potently contractthe 
Skin. | 
As for filling up the Pores, Paintings and ſuch like Vnitnous danbings, and (which 
may moſt commodiouſly be uſed) Ozl and fat things, do no leſs conleryethe ſubſtance þ 
of the body, than Oil-colours and Varniſh do preſerve Wood. ? 
The ancient Britaens painted their bodies with » oad, and were exceeding long liv'd: 
the Pi&s allo uſcd paintings, and are thought by ſome to have deriredtheir name from 
thence. ; 
The Brafilians and Virginiavs paint themſelves at this day, who are (eſpecially rhe | 
former ) very long liv'd ; inſomuch that five years ago the French eſnires had ſpeech 
with ſome who remembredthe building of Fermamback,, which was done an hundred | 
and twenty years {ince; and they were then at Man's eſtate. 

Joannes de temporibus, who is reported to have extended his life to three hundred 
years, being asked how he preſerved himſelf fo long, is ſaid to have anſwered, &y Ol 


' The Triſn, eſpecially the ##/d-[ri(þ, even at this day live very long : certainly th 
report, that within theſe few years the Counteſs of Deſmond lived to an hundred «d 


| and, as it were, to baſtethemſclyes with old Salt-barter againſt the fire. 


The. 


—— — \ 
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| what from the body; but contrarily,inſmall ; are drunk in by the body: there- 
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The ſame Iriſh uſe to wear Saffroned Linew and Shirts : which though it were at 
firſt deviſed to prevent Vermin, yet howloever Þ rake it to be yety! uſcful for length- 
ning of life .; for Saffron, of all things that I know, is the' belt thing for the Skin, 


an Olcoſity and ſubtle heat, withour any Acrimony. , I remember a certain Englihmay, 


who when he went to Sea carried a bagp of 'Saffron next his ſtomack,: that he might 
conccal it, and ſo eſcape Cuſtom 5 and whereas he was wontto be always exceed- 
| ing Sca-ſick, at that time he continued yery well, and'felt no provocation to 
yomit, | | Dy | 
Hippocrates adviſeth in Winter to wear clean Linen; and in Summer foul Linen and 
| beſmeared with Oil. The reaſon may ſeem tobe, becauſe in Surmer the Sperers ex- 
hale moſt, therefore the pores of theskin-would be filled up. * +.» 

Hereupon we are of opinion;; that the uſe-of Oil, ether of Olives or ſweet M.- 
monds, to anoint the skin therewith, would principally conduce to long life : The 
anointins would be done every morning when we riſe out of bed, with Oil in whicha 
little Bay-ſals and Saffron is mixed. But this anvwniing mult be lightly done with 
Wool, or ſome ſoft ſponge, not laying it on thick, but gently touching and wet- 
ting the skin, "ot: 4 

It is certain that Liquors, even the Oily themlelyes, in greatquantities draw ſome- 


— 


fore the anointing would be burlight, as we ſaid, or rather the ſhirt it ſelf would be be- 
{meared with Oil. 

It may happily be objeed , that this anointing with Oil, which we commend, 
( though it were never in uſe with us, and amongſt the /taliars is caſt off again } 
was anciently very familiar amongſt the Grecians and Xomans, and a part of their Diet; 
and yet men werenot longer-liv'd in thoſe dayes than now. Bur it may rightly be an- 
{wered, Oil was in uſe onely after Baths, unleſs it were perhaps amongſt Champs- 
ons : now hot Baths are as much contrary to our operation, as e-Lnointings are 
congruous, ſceing the one opens the paſſages, the other ſtops them up : therefore 
the Batl;, without the anointing following, 1s utterly bad; the anointing without the 
Bath is beſt of all. Beſides, the anointing amongſt them was uſed onely fot delicacy, 
or (if you take it at the beſt ) for health, but bynomeans in order to long life; and 
therefore they uſed them with all precious Ointments, which werc good for deliciouſs 
neſs, but burtful co our intention, in regard of their heat: So that Virgil ſeemeth notts | 
have ſaid amiſs, 

 —— Nee Caſia liquids corrumpitur uſus Oliv, | 
That odoriferons C aſia bath not ſupplanted the uſe of neat Oil-Olive. | 
Anointing with 01 conduceth to health, both in Winter, by the excluſion of the 
cold 4ir, and in Summer, by detaining the ſpirits within, and prohibiting the Re- 
ſolution of them, 'and keeping off the force of the air which is then moſt pre- 
datory. 

: Seeing the ahointing with O is one of the moſt potent operations to long lite, we 
have thought good to add ſome cautions, leſt the health ſhould be endangered: They 
are four, according to the four /nconveniences which may follow thereupon. 

The firſt /nconvenience is, that by repreſſing ſmeats, it may ingender diſcaſes from 
thoſe excrementitious humours. Tothis a remedy muſt be given by Parges and Ch- | 
fers, that evacuation may be duly performed. This is certain, that evacuation by 
ſweats commonly adyanceth health, and derogateth from long lite; butgentle Pargers | 
work upon the humours,not upon the ſpirits,as {weat doth, -; pn | 

The ſecond [nconvenience is, that it may heat the body, and in time inflame it; for | 
the ſpirits ſhut in, and not breathing forth, acquire heat. This inconvenience may be | 
prevented, if the Diet moſt uſually incline to the colder part, and that at times ſome | 
proper cooling Medicines be taken, of which we ſhall ſtraight ſpeak in the operation | 
upon the Blond, | * re TR 

The third is, that it may annoy the head ; for all Oppletion from without ſtrikes back 
the vapours, and ſends them up unto the head. This inconvenience 1s remedied by | 
Putgers, elpecially Chſters, and by ſhutting the mouth of the ſtomach ſtrongly with | 
Stipticks, and by combing and-rubbing the head, and by waſhing it with convenient 


| andthe comforting of thefleſh, ſeeing it is both notably Aftringenr, and hath beſides | 
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Lics, that ſomething may exhale, and by not omitting competentand good cxerciſes, 


that ſomethingalſo eripire by the skin, "4, 
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| 25, | The fourth Jnconvemence is a more ſubtil Evil, namely, that the Spirit being 
detained by the cloſing up of the Pores, is likely ro multiply it ſelf too much ; for when | 
| little iflueth forth, and new Spirit is continually ingendred, the Spirit increaſcthroo | 
faſt, and ſo preyeth opon the body more plentifully. Bur this is not altogether fo; | 
| for all Spirit cloſed up is dull, ( for it is blown and excited with morion as Flame is) 
and thercfore it is leſs ative, and-leſs generative. of it ſelf : Indeed-jt is thereby m- 
creafed in Heat, ( as Flame 1s) but flow in Motion. © And therefore the remedy to 
this inconvenience muſt, be by cold.things, being ſometimes mixed with Gz/, tuch 
| as are Roſes and e Myrtles; for we mu aa þ As diſclaim hot things, as we ſaid ot 
| Caſſia. fr: S | | 
26, Neither will it be unprofitable to wear next the body Garments that have, in 
them ſome — or OCleofity,' not Aqueſity, tor they will exhauſt the body 
leſs; ſuch as are thoſe of Woellen rather than: thoſe of Linen. Certainly it is 
manifeſt in the -Spirits of Odours, that if you lay ſwect powders amonglit Li- 
nen, they will much ſooner loſe their ſmell than amongſt Woollen. And there- 
fore Linen is to be preferred for. delicacy and ncatneſs, bt to be ſuſpeed for our 


Operation: | <0; 

27. The 4 «ld Iriſh, as ſoon as they fall fick,the firſt thing they do is to take the ſheets 
off their beds, and to wrap themſelves in the woollen cloaths. 

28, Some report, that they have found great benefit in the conſervation of their health 


by wearing Scarlet Waſcoats next their skin, and under their ſhirts, as well down to 
the neather parts as on the upper. : 

29 It is alſo to be obſctyed, that 4sr accuſtomed 'to the body doth leſs prey upan ir 
than new ir and often changed ; and therefore poor people, in ſmall Cottages, who 
live always within the ſmell of the ſame chimney, and change nor their ſeats, are | 
commonly longeſt liv'd : notwithſtanding, to other operations ( eſpecially for them 
| whoſe Spirits are not altogether dull ) we judge change of air to be very profitable; 


| but a mean muſt be uſed, which may fatisficon both fides. This may be done by re- 
moving our habitation four times a year, at conſtant and ſet times, unto convenient 
ſeats, that ſo the body may neither be in too much peregrination, nor in too much 


ſtation, And touching the Operation upon the Excluſion of Air, and avoiding the 
predatory force thereof, thus much. 


_ —_ 


The Operation upon the Bloud , and the 
Sanguifying Heat. 3. 


The Hiſtory. | 
I, HE following Operations anſwer to the two precedent, and are in the re- 
lation of Paſſive; and eAF#ives : for the two precedent intend this, that 
the Spirits and er in their ations may be the leſs depredatory ; and the | 
two latter, that the loud and Jwice of the body may be the leſs depredable. 
But becauſe the Bloud is an irrigation or. watering of the Juices and Members, and a 
preparation to them, therefore we will put the operation upon the Bloxd tn the firſt 
_ Concerningthis Operation we will propqund certain Counſets, few 1n number, 
ut very powerful in virtue, They are three, 

_ Firſt , there is no doubt, but that if the bloud be brought to a cold temper, it | 
will be ſo much the leſs diſſipable. But becauſe the cold things which are taken | 
by the mouth agree but ill with many other Intentions, therefore it will be beſt 
to find out ſome ſuch things as may be free from theſe inconveniences. They | 
| are two, | | 
J- Fhe firſt is this - Let there be brought into uſe, eſpecially in youth, (1Fers, not 

| perging at all, or abſter ing, but onely cooling, aud ſomewhat opening : | hoſe are 
approved which are ws 4 of the Juices of Lettuce, Purſlane, Liver-wort, Houſesleck, and 


the eAcilage of the feed of Flea-wort, with ſome temperate opening decoction, and a 
| little | 
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| plied to the inferiour region of the body, namely, from the ribbs to the privy parts; 
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| little Campphire : but in the declining age let the Hohsleek, and Pwrslanc be left out, and 
the juices of £ #6 Endive, and the like, be put in their rooms. And let theſe 
Clyſters be retained, 

The other is this, . Let there be in ule, eſpecially in Summer, zaths of freſh water, 
and but luke- warm, altogether without Emollients, as Mallows, Mercury, £ Milk, and 
the like; rather take new # hey in ſome good quantity, and Roſes. 

But (that whichis the principal in this intention, and new } we adviſe that before 
| the bathing of the body be anointed with Oil, with ſome thickneſs, whereby the quality 
of the coaling may be received; and the water excluded: yet let not the pores of the 

body be ſhut toocloſe ; for when theoutward coldcloſeth up the body too ſtrongly, it | 
is ſo far from furthering coolneſs, that it rather forbids, and ſtirs up heat. 

Like unto this is the uſe of Bladders, with ſome decoRions and cooling juices, ap - 


b 
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tor this alſo is a kind of barhing, where the body of the liquor is for themoſt part ex- 
cluded, and the cooling quality admitted. | 
"The third counſel remaineth, which belongeth not to the quality of the blood, but 
| to. the ſubſtance thereof, that it may be made more firm and leſs diſſipable, and ſuch, 
| as the heat of the ſpirit may hayethe leſs powet over it. 
| And as for the uſe of Filings of Gold, Leaf- gold, Powder of Pearl, Precions ſtones, 
Coral, andthe like, we have no opinion of them at this day, unleſsit be onely as they | 
may fatisfe this preſent Operation. Certainly, ſeeing the Lrabians, Grecians, and mos | 
dern Phyſicians have attributed ſuch virtues to theſe things, it cannot be altogether 
Nothing which ſo great men haye obſerved of them. And therefore omitting all fan- 
taſtical opinions about them, we do verily believe, that if there could be ſome ſuch 
thing conveyed into the whole maſs of the blond in minute and fine portions, over 
which the ſpirits and heat ſhould have little or no power, abſolutely it would not only 
reſiſt Putrefaction, but eArefatHon allo, and be a moſt cffeual means to the prolonga- 
{ tion of life, Nevertheleſs in this thing ſeveral cautions are to be given. Firſt, that 
| there be a moſt cza&t comminution, —_— thatſuch hard and ſolid things be void 
| of all malignant qualitics, leſt while they be di perſcd and lurk in the veins, they breed 
ſome ul convemence. Thirdly, that they be never taken together with meats, nor 
in any ſuch manner as they may ſtick long, leſt they beget dangerous obſtructions about 
the Mcſentcry. Laſtly, that they be taken yery rarely, that they may not congregate 
' and knot togcther in the veins. 
| Therefore 1ct the manner of taking them be faing, in white wine, a little Oil of 
| eAlmonds mingled therewith, Exerciſe uſed as upon the taking of them. | 
| | he Sizeples which may ſaitsfe this £ )peration are , in {tcadofall, Gold, Pearls, and 
' Coral : for af /eralls, except Gold, arc not without ſome malignant quality in the 
. diſſolutions of them, neither will they be beaten to that exquilite fineneſs that Leaf- 
| old hath. As or all g/affic and tranſparent Jewels, we like them not, (as we ſaid be- 
' = ) for fear of- Corrofion. 
| Bnt, in our judgment, the ſafer and more effetual way would be by the uſe of 
| oods in Infuſions and Decottions ; for there is in them ſufficient to cauſe firmneſs of 
| bloud, and not the like danger for breeding obſtruQions ; bur eſpecially, becauſethey 
' may betaken in meatand drink, whercby they will find themore eafie entranceinto the 
yeins, and not be avoided in excrements. 

The # 00d fit for this purpoſe are Sanders, the Oak and Vine. As for all hot woods 
or ſomething Reſennie, we rcjet them : notwithſtanding you may adde the woody 
ſtalks ob Roſemary dried, for Roſemary is a Shrub, and exceedeth in age many Trees; 
alſo the woody ftalks of Ivy, but in ſuch quantity as they may not yield an unpleaſing 


taſte. 
Let the Woods be taken cither boiled in Broths, or infuſed in Huſt or ee before 


they leave working: but in Brorhs ( as the cuſtom is for Gaaiacam and thelike) they 
would be infuſed a good while before the boiling, that the firmer part of thewood, and 
not that onely which lieth looſely, may bedrawn forth. As for e4/>, though itbe uſed 
| for Cups,yct welike itnot. And touching the Operation upon the Bloxdthus much, 
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The Operation upon the Fuices of the Body. Pe 


The Hiſtory. 


ſeen in etalls and Stones, and in Oil and 1ax. 


be fatty or ſubroſcid. | 


body, that they be not ſoft and frothy. 


5 


_— 
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little powdred ; F/blikewiſe ſalted anddried, Old Cheeſe, and the like. * 


bread, or barly-bread, are more ſolid than »heat-bread, and in wheat-bread, the 
courſe wheat-bread is more ſolid than the pure Mancher, 
The Inhabitants of the Orcades, which live upon ſalted fi/,and generally all F:/h-eaters, 
arc long liv'd. 
The Monks and Hermites which fcd ſparingly, and upon dry Aliment, attained com- 
monly to a great age. | 
Allo pare rater uſually drunk makes the juices of the body leſs frothy ? unto which 


you ſhall adde a little Nizre, we conceiye it would be yery good. And touching the 
firmneſs of the Aliment thus much, 

As for the Condenſation of the 5hin and fleſh by cold : They are longer. liv'd for the 
moſt part that live abroad in the open azr, than they that live in Hoxſes ; and the Inha- 
bitants of the cold Comntries, than the Inhabitants of the hor. 

Great ſtore of clothes, either upon the bed or back, do reſolve the body. 


—— 
—__— 


—— 


Waſhing the body in cold rater is good for length of life ; uſe of hot Baths is naught, 
Touching 2arhs of Aſtringent Mineral Waters we have ſpoken before. 

As tor Exerciſe; an idle life doth manifeſtly make the fcth ſoft and diſſipable : robuſt 
exerciſe ( ſo it be without oyer-much ſweating or wearineſs) maketh it hard and com- 
pact. Allo exerciſe within cold Water, as ſwimming, is very good ; and generally 
exerciſe abroad is better than that within bouſes. 

Touching Frications, (which are a kind of exerciſe) becauſe they do rather call forth 
the Aliment than harden thefleſh, ws will inquire hereafter in the due place. | 

Having now ſpoken of hardning the juices of the body, we are to come next to the 
Oleofity and Faitineſs of them, which is a more, perfect and potent Intention than 1nds. 
ration, becauſe it hath no inconvenience or cvil annexed. For all thoſe things which 
pertain to the hardning of the jrices are of that nature, that while they prohibit the 
abſumption of the Aliment, they alſo hinder the operation of the ſame ; whereby ir 
happens,that the ſamethings are both propitious and adverſe to length of life: but thoſe 
things which pertain to making the Jxices Ozlyand Roſcid, help on both ſides, forthey 
renderthe Aliment both leſs oa ipablc,and more reparable ks 

But whereas we ſay that the 8 of the body ought to be Foſcidand Far, it 15 to be 
noted that we mean it not of a viſible Far, but of a Dewineſs diſperſed, or (if you will 
call it )* &adrcal in the very ſubſtance of the body. | 
Neither againlet any man think, that Oz or the Fat of Meats or Marrow do engen- 


and maturation do then in the end engender Oleoſpty in the / mices. | 
{ Neither again let any man think, that Oz or Fat by it ſelf and lmple is hard of diffi. 
pation, but in mixture it doth not rctain the ſame nature : for as Ot by-it felt is much 


| more longer in conſuming then Vater; ſo in Paper or Linnen it ſtickcth longer, and 


is later dried, as we noted bctore. 


As for haraneſs, it is cauſed three ways : by Aliment of a firm nature. by cold con- 
denſing the skin and fleſh, and by Exerciſe, binding and compaRting the juices of the 


As for the Nature of the Aliment, it ought to be ſuch as is not. eaſily diſipable ; fuch 
as are Beef, Swine's fleſh, Dear, Goat, Kid, Swan, Gooſe, Ring- dove, cpecraly if they be'a 


Asforthe Þread ; Oaten-bread, or bread with ſome mixture of. Peaſe in it, or Xye- 


der:the like, _ and fatisfic our intention : - for thoſe things which are once perfect are | 
not brought back again ; but the Aliments ought to be ſuch, which after digeſtion | 


Here are two kinds of Bodzes ( as was ſaid before in the Inquiſition touching Is 
animates) which are hardly conſumed , Hard things and Fae. things ; as is 


It mult be ordered therefore, that the jurce of the body be fomewhat hard, and that it 


if, for the dulneſs of the ſpirits, (which no doubt in YYarerare but alittle penerrative ) | 


— 
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| To the Irroration of the body, roaſted meats or baked meats are more effeQual than is, 
; boiled meats, and all preparation of meat with water is inconyenient: beſides, Oilis | | 
; more plentifully extraftcd out of drie bodics than out of moiſt badies. | | 
| Generally, to the Jrroration of the body much uſe of ſweet things is profitable, as of Ig, 
| Sugar, Honey, [meet Almonds, Pine-Apples, Piſtachio's, Dates, Raiſins of the Sun,Carant, ? 
Figs, and the like. Contrarily, all four, and very falt, and very biting thingsare oppo- 


ſite to the generation of Roſcid 7uice. | 

Neither would we be thought to favaur the Manichees, or their diet;though we com- 40. 
mend the frequent uſe of all kinds of Secds, Kernels, and Roots, in Meats or Sauces, | 
conſidering all Bread ( and Bread is that which maketh the Meat firm) is made cither | 
of Seeds or Roots. : 

But there js nothing makes ſo muchto the 1rroration of the body, as the quality of | at, | 
the Drink, which is the convoy of the Meat; therefore let therebe inuſe ſuch Drinks as | 
withour all acrimony or ſowrnels are notwithſtanding ſubtil : ſuch are thoſe Wines | 
| which are (as the old woman ſaid in Plants ) vernſtate edentnla, tqothlels with age, 
and Fe of the fame kind, 
| - Mead ( as we ſuppoſe.) would not be ill if it were ſtrong and old : but becarte 32. 
| all Honey hath in it ſome ſharp parts, ( as appears by that ſharp water which the Chy- 
miſts extract out of it, which will difſolye metals) it were better to take the ſame por- 
tion of Sugar,not lightly infuſed in it, but ſo incorporated as Honey uſeth to be in Mead, 
and to keep it to the age of ayear, or at leaſt fixmonths, whereby the Watcr may loſe 
thecrudity, and the Sugar acquire ſubtilty. 

Now ancientneſs in Wine or Beer hath this in it, that it ingenders ſubtilty in the 3p þ 

arts of the Liquor, and acrimony inthe Spirits, whereof the firſt is profitable, and the | 
econd hurtful. Now to rc&ifie this evil commixture, let therebe put into the veſſel, 
beforc tre Wine be ſeparated from the Muſt, Smines-fleſh or Deers-fleſh well boiled, 
| that the Spirits of the Wine may bave whereupon to ruminate and feed, and(o lay aide 
their mordacity. 
In like manner, if 4/e ſhould be made not only with the grains of Wheat, Barly, 24; 
Oatcs, Pcaſc, and the like ; but alſo ſhould admit a part ( uppote a third part totheſe 
orains) of ſome fat roots, ſuch as are Potado-roots, Pith ot Artichokes, Burre-roots, 
or ſome other ſweet and eſculent roots ; we ſuppoſe it would be a more uſctuldrink 
for long life than Ale made of grains onely, 

Alſo ſuch things as have very thin parts , yet notwithſtanding are without all acri- 25. | 
mony or mordacity, are very good Sallets :' which vertue we find to be in ſome tew 
of the Flowers ; namely, Flowers of [vy, which infuſed in Vinegar are pleaſant even 
tothetaſte 3 Marigold leaves, which are uſed in Broths ; and Flowers of Betony. And 
touching the operation upon the fxces of the Body thus much, 
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The Operation upon the Bowels for their Extruſion | 
| of Ali ment. 5. | | 


The Hiſtory. | | 


tains of ConcoCtions, namely, the Stomack,, Liver, Heart and Brain, to | | 

erform their ftunions well, (whereby 4{sment is diſtributed into the parts, 

Spirits are diſperſed, and the Keparation of the whole body is accompliſhed ) may be 
derived from Phyſitians, and from their Preſcripts and Advices. | 

Fouching the Spleen, Gall, Kidneys, Meſenteries, Guts and Lungs, we ſpeak not, for 

| theſe are members miniſtring to the principal ; and whereas ſpeech is made wary | 

' health, they require ſometime a moſt ſpecial conſideration, becauſe cach of theſe 

have their diſeaſes, which unleſs they be cured, will have influence upon the Prin- 

cipal eMemberi, Bur as touching the prolongation of life , and reparation by ali- | 

ments ,/ and retardation of the incoRion ot old age ; if the ConcoQtions ka | 

b._-, e 


I Hat.tboſe things are which comfort the Principal Bewels, whichare the foun- | x; 
| 
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j may be transferred into his Diet and the regiment of his life, he may colle&t them our 
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thoſc principal Bowel; be well diſpoſed,the reſt will commonly follow according to ones 
wiſh. | 
And as for thoſe things which, accotding to the different ſtate of cycry man's body 


of the Books of Phyſicians, which have written of the comforting and preſerving the 
four Principal Members : For conſervation of health hath commonly nced of no more 
than ſome ſhort courſcs of Phylick ; but length of lite cannot be hoped without an or- 
derly dier,and a conſtintrace of ſoveraion Medicines. But we will ptopound ſome few, 
and thoſe the moſt ſeleRt and prime directions. | 
The Sromach ( which, as they ſay, is the Maſter of the houſe, and whoſe ſtrength 


17, |; *A' finill bag filled with locks of Scarler-wool ſteeped in Red-wine, in which 
deg == - RR ES err cw ca 


and goodneſs 1s fundamental to' the other concoQions ) ought ſo to be evarded and 
confirmed, that it 'may be without !ntemperateneſs hot 3 next aſtrifted or bound, 
not looſe; furthermore clean, not ſurcharged with foul Humours, and 
yet (in regard it is nouriſhed from it ſelf, not from the veins ) not altogether 
__ or hanory : laſtly, it is to be kept ever in apperite, becauſe apperire ſharpens 
digeſtion. 

7 wonder much how that ſame (alidum bibere, todrink warm drink, (which was in 
uſe amongſt the Ancients!) is laid down again. I knew a Phyſician that was very fa 
mous, who in the beginning of dinner and ſupper, would uſually cat a few ſpoonfulls 
of very warm broth with much greedineſs, and then would preſently wiſh that it were 
out again, ſaying, He had no need of the broth, but only of the warmth. 

I do verily conceive it good, that the firft draught either of #-5ne, or Ale, or any 
other drink, ( to which a man is moſt accuſtomed ) be taken at ſupper warm. 

# tne in which Gold hath been quenched, I conceive, would be very good once in a 
mea! ; not that | belicve the Gold conferreth any vertue thereunto, but that I know 
that the quenching of all Metals in any kind of liquor dorh leave a moſt potent Aftri. 
Gion : Now 1 chule Gold, becauſe beſides that Aſtriftion which I defirc, it leaveth 
nothing clſe bchind it of a metalline impreſſion. 

1 am of opinion, that the ſops of bread dipped in wine, taken at the midſt of the 
meal, arc better than ine it ſelf ; eſpecially 1f there were infuſed into the wine in 
| which the ſops were dipped Roſemary and Citren-pill, and that with Sxgar, that it 
| maynot ſlip too faſt, 

It is certain that the uſe of Qzinces is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach ; but we 
take them to be better if they be uſed in that which they call Quiddeny of Quinces, 
than in the bodies of the Qzinces themſelves, becauſe they lie heavy in the ſtomach, 
But thoſe Oniddemes are beſt taken after meals, alone ; before mcals, dipped in Vi- 
negar. 

Such things as are good for the ſtomach above other Simples are theſe, Xoſemary, 
| Elecampane, Maſtick, wormwood, Sage, Olint. 

I allow Pills of Aloes , Maſtich and Saffron in Winter time, taken before dinner ; 
but ſo, as the Alves be not only oftentimes waſhed in Roſe. water, but alſo in Vinegar in 
which Tragacanth hath been infuſed, and after that be maceratcd for a tew hours in 
Oil of ſweet Almonds new drawn, betore it be made into Pills, 

' Wine or «Ale wherein Wormweod hath been infuſed, with a little Elecampane and 
| yellow Sazders, willdo well, taken at times, and that eſpecially in Winter. : 
| But in Summer, a draught of # hite-wine allayed with $zrawberry-water, 1n which 
Wine Powder of Pearls and of the fhells of cra-fiſhes exquiſitely beaten and ( which 
may perhaps ſeem ſtrange ) a little (hath have been infuſed, doth excellently refreſh 
and ſtrengthenthe ſtomach. 
But generally, all Drazghts in the morning (which are but too frequently uſed) of 
cooling things, as of Juices, Decottions, Whey, Barly-watcrs, and the like ) areto be 
 ayoided, and nothing is to be put into the ſtomach faſting which 1s purely cold, 
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; Theſe things are bettergiven, if necd require, either at five in the afternoon, or elfe an 
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| hourafter alight breakfaſt. 
|,  Offen faſtingsare badfor long life ; beſides, all thirſt 1s to be avoided, and the ſto- 


' math 5 to be kept clean, but always moiſt. 
| "Off of Olives new and good, in which a little MHerhrigare hath been diſſolved, 


' anointed upon theback-bone, juſt againſt the mouth of the ſtomach, doth wonderfully | 


' comfort the ſtomach. 
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| Myrtle, and Citron-pill, and a little Saffron have! been infuſed, may be always w 
| up6n the ſtomach. | And touching thoſe things wich comfort the ſtomach x abs > 4 
| ſeeing many of thoſe things alſo which ſerve for other operations are helpful ro | 
this. | —_— $054 
| The Lever, if it be preſerved from Torrefattion, or Deſiccation, and from obſtrattion, | 12, 
; It .needeth no more ; for that looſeneſs of it which begets eLquoſities is plainly a dil- | 
caſe, but the other two old age approaching induceth. | , | 
Hereunto appertain moſt eſpecially thoſe things which are ſet downin the Operation 19. 
'upon the Blowd:- we will adde a very few things more,bur thoſe ſeleed. | 
Principally let there he in ufe the Wine of ſweet Pomegranars, or, it that cannot be 20. 
| had, the juice of them newly expreſſed ; let it be taken in the morning with a little 
Sugar, and intothe glaſs into whichthe Expreſſion is made put a ſmall piece of (ztron- 
| pe green, and three or four whole Cloves : let this be taken from Februarytill theend | ' 
of april. 
Bring alſo into uſe above all other Herbs Water-crefies, but young, not old ;. they 21. 
may be uſed either raw in Sallets, or in Broths, or in Drinks :' and after that take 
Spoon-wort. 
| Aloes, however waſhed or corre&ed, is hurtful for the, Liver, and therefore it is 22, 
never to be taken ordinarily. Contrariwiſe, Rhubarb is ſovereign for the Liver, fo 
that theſe three cautions be interpoſed. Firſt, that it be taken before meart, leſt it dry 
the body too much, or leave ſome impreſſions of the Stipzcety thereof, Secondly, that 
{ it be macerated an hour ortwo in Qul of ſweet e Almonds new drawn, with Roſe-water, 
| before it be infuſed in Liquor, or given in the proper ſubſtance, Thirdly, thar it be. 
| taken by turns, one while ſimple, another. while with Tartar, or a little Bay-ſalt, that 
' itcarry not away the' lighter parts onely, and make the maſs of the Humours more ob- | 
' ſtinate. 
' 1 allow #'ine, or ſome decoction with Sreel, to be taken three or four times in the 23, 
| year, to open the more ſtrong obſtruftions; yet ſo, that a draught of two or three | 
| ipoontuls of Oil of ſweet A/monds new drawn cver go before, and the motion of the 
| Body, cſpecially of the arms and ſides, conſtantly follow. | 
| Sweetned Liquors, and that with ſome fatneſs, are principally, and not 2 little cffe- 24+ | 
| ual to prevent the «Arefattion, and Saltneſs, and Torrefatzion, and in a word, the 
| Oldneſs of the Liver, eſpecially if they be well incorporated with age. They are made 
| of ſwcet Fruits and Roots, as namely, the Wines and Julips of Razſims of the Sun new, 
| Tujubaes, dried Figs, Dates, Parſnips, Votators, and the hke, with the mixture of Lt- 


' 66745 ſometimes : alſo a Julip of the /ndran grain , (which they call Maiz) with the 
| mixture of ſome ſweer things, - doth much to the ſame end. Bur it is to be noted, 
| that the intention of preſerving the Liver in a kind of ſoftneſs and farneſs, 
| is mach more powerful than that other which pertains to the opening of the 
, Liver, which rather tendeth to. hcalth than ro length of life, ſaving that that 
' vbſtruftion which induceth Torrefaion is as oppolite to long lite as thoſe other 
| Arefettions, 
' I commend the Roots of Succory , Spinage and Beets cleared of their piths, and 
| boiled cill they be tender in Water, with a third part of 4 hite-wine, for ordinary Sal- 
lets, to be caten with Oil and Vinegar : allo .-ſparages, pith of Artichokes, and 
Burre-roots boiled and ſerved in aftcr the ſame manner ; alſo Broths in the Spring-time 
of Yine- buds, and the green blades of zwheat. And touching the preſerving of the £5- 
ver thus much. | 
The Heart receiveth benefit or harm moſt from the Air which we breath, from 26. | 
Vapoxrs, and from the Afe#ions. Now many of thoſe things which have been for- 
merly ſpoken touching the Spirics may be transferred hither; but that indigeſted maſs 
of Cordials_ colleted by byſicians avails little ro - our intention 3 notwithſtanding 
thoſe things which are found to be good againit Poyſons may with good judgment 
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be given to ſtrengthen and fortitic the Heart, eſpecially it they be of that kind, that | 
they do not ſo muchrelilt the particular poyſons as ar the heart and ſpirits againſt poy- 
ſoningencral. And touching the ieveral Cordials, you may repair to the T able 74. 
! ſer down, ; 3487] þ 

The goodneſs of the Air is better known by experience n Y 1 by figns. We hold 27: 
that Air to be beſt where the Country is level and Kt and that lieth open 
on all (i4es, ſo that the ſoil be dry, and yet not barren or ſandy; which puts _ 
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| morning, and from the Noyrh in the afternoon. 


theHeart, And rouchifif the Heart thus much. 
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Wild Thyme, and Eje-bright, and a Kind of Marjoram, and here and there ſtalks of Ca- 
lamixt; which is not altogether void of wood, but conveniently ſet with ſome Trees 
for ſhade ; where the Sweer-briar-roſe ſmelleth ſomething Musky and Aromatically: > if | 


there be Revers, we ſuppoſe them rather hurtful than good, unleſs they be yery ſmall, 
and clear,and gravelly.” 
It is certain that the morning azr is more lively and refreſhing than the evening arr, 
though the latter be preferr'd out of delicacy. » 
We conceive alſo, that the air ſtirred with a gentle windis more wholeſome than 
the arr of a ſerene and calm 5þie; but the beſt is, the wind blowing from the # eſt inthe 
' Odoxers are eſpecially profitable for the —_—_— of the hearr, yet not ſo as though 
ag ood odor were the prerogative of a good air: for itis certain,thar as there are ſome 
Peſtilential airs which ſinell nor ſo ill as others thatare leſs hurtful ; ſo, on the contra- 


ry, there are ſome arrs moſt wholſome and —_ to the ſpirits, which either ſmell 
Ee. 


not at all, or areleſs pleaſing and fragrant to the ſenſe. Andgenerally, where the aty 1s 
o00d, odours ſhould be taken but now and then j for a continual dear, though never 
{o good, is burthenſome to the ſprrees. 

We commend above all others (as we have touched before ) odony of Vlants, grow- 
ing, and not plucked, taken in the open ar : the principal of that kind are -vo/ers, 
Grllifowers, Pinks, Beau-flowers, Lime-tree-bloſſoms, Vine-buds, Honey-ſuck/es, yellow Wall- 
flowers, Mak roſes, (for other Roſes rowing are faſt of their ſinells ). S1rawberry-leaves, 
eſpecially dying, Sweer-br:ar, principally in t 
and in the hotter Countrics, Orenoe-tree, Cirron-rree, Myrtle, Laurel : Therefore to walk 
or fit near the breath of theſe >lanrs would not be neglected. 

For the comforting of the Heart, we prefer cool {mels before hot ſmells - therefore 
the beſt perfume is, either in the morning, or aboutthe heart of the day, to take an equal 
portion of Vinegar, Koſe-water, and Claret-1: ins, and to pour them upon a Fire-pan ſome- 
what heated. 

Neither let us be thought to ſacrifice to our Mother the Earth, though we adviſe, 
that in d7gging or plouohing the Earth for health, a quantity of clarer-wine be poured 
thereon. 

Orenge-flower-water, pure and good, with a ſmall portion of Roſe-water and brick nine, 


Errhine, (but not too frequently) is very good, 

But champing (though we have no Berel ) or holding in the mquth onely of ſuch 
things as cheer the Spirits, (even daily done ) is exceeding comfortable. Therefore 
for that purpoſe make Grazns or little Cakes of Amber-griece, Mnk, Lignum-Aloes, 
Lignum thodiume,0rras Powder,and Roſes; and let thoſe Grains or Cakes be made up with 


Roſe-water which hath paſſed through alittle Indian Balſars. 


heart ought to have theſe three properties, that they be Friendly, Clear, and Cooling ; 
for hot vapoxrs are naught, and : zne it ſelf, which is thought to have anely an heating 
vapour, 18 not altogether yoid of an Opiate quality, Now we call thoſe vapozrs Clear 
which have more of the vapony than of the exhalation, and which are not{moaky, or 
fuliginous, or unfuots, butmoiſt and equal. | 

Out of that un rofitable rabble of cordials, a few ought to betaken into daily (lier : 
inſtead of all, Amber. grzece, Saffron, and the grain of Kermes, of the hotter ſort ; Roots 
of Brglaſs and Borrage, Citrons, Sweet Limons,and Pearmains, of the colder fort, Alfſothat 
way which we faid, both Gold and Pearls work a good cftc&t, not onely within the 
yeins, bur in their paſſage, and about the parts ncar the heart ; namely, by cooling, with- 
out atiy malignant quality. 


taking it ought to be ſuch, as the ycrtue thereof may more calily be communicated 


water, or any ſuch like ; but oncly in ine, Cinnamon-water, or thelike diſtilled water, 
but thar weak or ſmall, not burning or ſtrong. 


Refobute, and (as they Ul it) Heroical Deſire, ſtrengthneth and inlargeth the powers of} 


ecarly Spring,wild Mint, Lavender flowered ; | 


ſnuffed up into the noſtrils, or put into thenoſtrills with a Syringe, after the manuer of an | 


The Yapozrs which ariſing from things-inwardly taken do fortific and cheriſh the | 


} 
Of Bezoar-ftoxe we believe well, becauſe of many trials : but then the manner of 


the ſperits; therefore we approve not the taking of it in Brotks or Syrups, or in Reſe- | 
| 


. Of the Afe&tions we have ſpoken before ; we onely adde this, That every Noble, and | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


which were inquired before touching Opiam, andNitre, and the Swbor dinates to them 
both, alſo touching the procarsug of placid ſleep, may likewiſe be referred hither, This | 
alſo is moſt certain, that the Brazz is in ſome ſort in the cuſtody of the Stomach; and 
therefore thoſe things which comfore and ſtrengthen the Sromach do help the Brain 
by conſent, and may no leſs be transferred bither, Wewill adde a few Obſctvations; 
| three Outward, one Inward. 
| We would have bathing of the Feet to he often uſed, at leaſt once in 2 week : and 
the Bath to be made of Lye with Bay.ſalt, and a little Sage, Chamomle, Fennel, Sweet- | 
| mar ſoram, and Pepper-wort, with the leaves of Angellica green. 
We commendalſo a Fnme or Suffumigation every morning of dried Foſemary, Bay- 
| leaves dried, and Lignum-Aloes : for all iweet Gums oppreſs the head. | 
Eſpecially care'muſt be taken that no bor things be applied to the Head outwardly ; 
ſuch are all kind of Spices, the very Nzrmeg not excepted : for thoſe hot things we 
debaſe them to the ſoles of the Feer, and would have them applicd there onely ; bur a 
light anointing of the Head with 84, mixcd with Roſes, ſyrele, and a little Sale and Saf- 
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As for the Brain, wherethe Seatand Court ofthe Animal ſpirits is kept, thoſe things | 


fron, we much commend. 

Not forgetting thoſe things which we have before delivered touching Opiates, Nitre, 
and the like, which ſo much condenſe the irits ; we think it not imperrinent to that 
effect, that once in fourteen days 8roth be taken in the morning with three or four grains 


of (aſtoreum, and a little 4ngeltcasſted, and Calamms, which both fortific the Brain, and 
| in that aforeſaid denſity of the ſubſtance of the ſpirits, ( ſo neceſſary to long life ) adde 


| 
| alſo a vivacity of morion and vi oy to them; 
| 


— _ 


In handling the Comforters ot theifour princepal Bowels, we have propounded thoſe 
| things which are both proper and*choice , and-may ſafely and conveniently be tranl- 
| ferred into Diets and Regiment of Life : foryariety of Medicines is the Davghter of 
| Ipnorance ; and it is not more truc, that many Diſhcs have cauſed many Diſeaſes, as the 

Proverb is, than this is true, that many Medicines havecanſed few Cures, Andtouch- 
| ing _- Operation upon the principal Bowels tor their Extruſion of CAliment., thus 
much, 
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The Operation upon the Outward Parts for their 
eAttrattion of Aliment, 6, 


The Hiſtory. 


Lthough a good Concoftion performed by the Inward Parts be the principal to- 
wards a perfe&t Alimentation ; yet the Actions of the Outward Parts ought 
alſo to concur ; that like as the Inward Facalty ſendeth forth and extrudeth the | 

Aliment, ſo the Faculty of the Outward Parts may. call forth and attrat the fame: and 

the more weak the Faculty of {onzottion ſhall be, the more need isthere of a concurring! 

belp of the Arrrattive Fatulty. CIS 

A ſtrong Attrattion of the outward parts is chiefly cauſed by the motion of the Boy, 

by which the parts being heatedand comforted, do more chearfully call forth and artraf? 

the Aliment unto themlclves. Kos 
But this ismoſt of all to be foreſcenand ayoided,that the ſame motion and heat which 
calls the new juice to the members, doth not again deſpoil the member of that juice 
wherewith it had been before refreſhed. 001 LIIE.CT6 
Frications uſed in the morning ſerve eſpecially to this /atention ; but this muſt 
evermore accompany them, that after the Friction the part be lightly anoittted with 
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| The next is Exeroiſ#, (by whick the papts confricate and chafe themſelves) {6 it 
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Oil, leſt the Artrition of the” outward” parts make them by' Perſpiration 'dty* and: 
{ juiceleſs. | \ 463ts (x61t'51 -*q © (10001 I 1 | 
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_ The Piflory of Life and Death 


| be moderate, and which (as was noted: before) is not ſwift, noc to the-itmoſ?t ſtrerigth, 
| nor unto wearinels. But in Exerciſe and Frication there is the ſame reaſon and caution, 
that the body may not pagers or exhale too much : Therefore Exerciſe is better m 


— 
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ciſe is not onely to be concluded with Union, as Frication is , but in vehement- Ex- 
erciſes Undtion is to be uſed both in the beginning and in the end, as-it was ancieatly 
to Champions, ne ©; 43 

That Exerciſe may reſolye either the ſpirits or the juices as little'as may be, it is 
neceflary that it be uſed when the ſtomach 1s not altogether empty : andtherefore that 
it may not be uſcd upon a full ſtomach, ( which doth much concern health) nor yer 
upon an empty ſtomach , (which doth no lefs concern long life). .t 1s beſt to take a 
breakfaſt in the morning, not of any Fhyſical Drugs, or of any Liquors or of Raitins, 
or of Figs, or the like; butof plain Meat and Drink, yet that very light;and in moder2tc 

uantity. F-50 Þ 
y Exerciſe uſed for the irrigation of the members, - ought to be equal to all the mem 
bers ; not (as Socrates ſaid) that the Legs ſhould move, and the Arms ſhoulg reſt, or 
on the contrary ; but that all the parts may participate of tac motion. -. And it is alto 
gether requiſite to long life, that the Body thould neyerabide long in one poſture, but 
that every half hour, at leaſt, it change the poſture, ſaving onely in ſleep. 

Thoſe things which are uſed to Mortification may betransferred to YV:wification : for 
both Hair- ſhirts, and Scourgings, and all yexations of the outward parts, do fortific tic 
Attractive force of them. 

Cardan commends Nettlixg, even to let out Aelancholly : but of this we have no ex 
perience ; and beſides, we have no good opinion of it, leſt, through the venemous 
quality of the 2 exele, it may with often uſe breed Itches and other diſeaſes of the $kin. 
And touching the Operation upon the Ontward Parts for their Attraftion of Aliment, 
thus much, 
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The Operation upon the «A liment it ſelf for 
| the Injmuation thereof. 7 . 


T he Hiſtory. 


He vulgar reproof touching many Diſhes doth rather become a ſevere Re- 
former than a Phyſician ; or howſoever it may be good for perſervation of 
health, yet it is hurtful to length of life, by reaſon that a various mixture of 
Aliments, and ſomewhat heterogeneous, finds a paſſage into the veins and juices of the 
| body more lively and cheartully than a ſimple and homogeneous diet doth ; belides, ir 


/is more forcible to' ſtir up Apperire, which is the ſpur of Digeſtion. Therefore we | 


| alow both a fly Table, and a continual changing of Diſhes, according ts the Seaſons of 
the year, .or upon other occaſions. 

Alſo that opinion of the Simplicity of «Meats without Sapces is but a ſimplicity of 
judgment ; for good and well-choſen £awces are the moit wholeſome preparation of. 
e Meats, and conduce both to health and to long lite, 

It muſt be ordered, that with Meats hard af diecition be conjoyned ſtrong Liquors 
and Sawces that may penetrate and make way ; but with Meats more cafie of digeſti. 
on, ſmaller Liquorsand fat Sawces, 

Whercas we adviſed before, that the firſt Drawght at Swpper ſhould be taken warm ; 
now , we adde, that for the preparation of the ſtomach, a good draught of that Liquor 


| alſo, but 2 little ſpiced, to pleaſe the taſte, 


led, in order t@ this Intention, is of exceeding, great moment howſoeyer it may 
of the Kitchin and Buttery; yet it is of more 


conſequence than;thoſe Fables of Gold and precious Stoneg,aud the like. . 
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the open air than inthe houſe, and better in Winter than in Summer ; and- again, '£xer- | 


( to which every man is moſt accuſtomed) be taken warm half an hour before mear ;| 


nh perparation of Meats, and Bread, and Drinks,- that they may be rightly hand. 


The | 
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' ling them. It were good to practiſe ſome ſuch beatine and bruiſing of the harder kinds 
. of Fleſhes before they be broughtto the fire ; and this would be one of the beſt prepa- 
rations of all. 


| throughly hcated,and not with a faint hcar., 
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' therefore of the /nf/ions in the Veſlels of ſome fat ſubſtance, which may reſtrain the 
: acrimony of the ſpirits, counſel hath been given before. There is alſo another way 


_ Either by carriage upon the Water, or by carriage by Land, or by hanging the vel- 
' {cls upon lincs, and daily ſtirring them, or ſome ſuch other way : for it is certain that 


ſpirits with the parts, that they have np lciſure te turn to ſowrieſs, which is a kind of 
. patrefattion, 


—— 


. for the Natrituve part, at leaſt the beſt of it, doth not aſcend in Vapoers. 


'to chylus : therctore let Chickens, or Partridges,.or Pheaſants, or the like, be taken 
''atid boiled in water with a little fal:, then let them be cleanſed and dried, atter- 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death: p 


The moiſtning of the juices of the body by a moiſt preparation of the aliment, is a 
childiſh thing ; 1 may be ſomewhat available againſt rhe teryours of diſcaſes, bur it is 
altogether averſe to roſcid alimentation: Therefore boiling of meats, a3 concerning 
our Intention, is far inferiour to roaſting, and baking, and the like. 

Roaſting ought to be with a quick fire, and ſoon diſpatched ; not with a dull fire, and 
in long time. | 

Alt ſolid fleſhes ought to be ſerved in, not altogether freſh, bur ſomewhat pow- 
dered or corncd ; the leſs Salt may be ſpent at the table with them, or none at all: 


for Salt incorporated with the meat before is better diſtributed in the body, then eaten 


There would be brought into uſe ſeyeral and good HMacerations, and Infuſrons of | 
Meats in convenient Liquors, before the roaſting of them: thelike whereof are ſome- 
time inuſebeforc they bake them, andin the Pickles of ſome Fiſhes, 

But beatings, and as it were ſcourgings, of fleth-mcats before they be boiled, would 
work no ſmall matter. We ſee it is confeſſed that Pareridges and Pheaſants killed with 
an Hapk,, alſo Backs and Stags killed in Hwnting, (if they ſtand not out too long, cat 
better even to the taſte ; and ſome Fs/hes ſcourged and beaten, become more tender 
and wholſome ; alſo hard and ſour Pears, and ſome other Fruits, grow ſweet withrow- 


Bread a little leycned, and very little ſalted, is beſt, and which is baked in an Oyen 


The preparation of Drinks in order to long life ſhall not exceed one Precept. And 
as touching water-d& inkers we haycnothingto lay ; ſucha diet (as we faid before) may 

rolong lite to an indifterent term, but to no cminent length : but in other Drinks, that 
are full of ſpirit, (ſuch as arc » ze, 4le, Mead, and thelike) this one thing isto be ob- 
ſerved and purſucd, as the ſum of all, That the parts of the Lzquor may be exceeding 
thin and ſubtil, and the Spzrez exceeding mild. This is hard to be done by A4ge alone, 
for that makes the parts alittle more ſubril, but the ſpirits much more ſharp and cager: 


without Jnf/ion or e Mixtzre : this is, that the Liquormight be continually agitated, 
this /ocal motzon doth both ſubulize the parts, and doth ſo incorporate and compact the 


But in extrcam old age ſuch a preparation of meats is to be made as may be almoſt in| 
the middle way to c/y/s. Andtouching the Deiſtillations of Meats,they aremere toys ; 


The incorporating of meat and drink bcfore they meet in the ſtomach is a degree 


ward let them be infuſcd in 44ſt or Ale before it hath done working, with a little 
Smwgar. 

*ſ Grazies of meat, and the mincings of them ſmall well ſcaſon'd, are good for | 
old perſons ; and the rather, for that they are deſtiruted of the office of their Teerhin 
chewing, which is a principal kind of preparation. 

And as for the helps of that defe&; ( namely, of the ſtrength of Teerh to grind the 
meat ) there are three things which may conduce thereunto, Firſt, that new Teerh may 
put forth ; that which ſcems altogether difficult, and cannot be accompliſhed without 
an inward and powerful rc{tauration of the body. Secondly, that the Faws be ſo con- 
firmed by duc 4/trsngents,that they may in ſome ſort ſupply theoffice ofthe Teerh; which | 
may poſſibly be effe&ted. Thirdly, rhatthe meat be lo prepared, that there ſhall be no 
need of chewing : which remedy is ready at hand. | 

We have ſome thought alſo touching the Quantity of the meat and drink, that the 
ſame taken in a larger quantity at ſomne times 1s good for the srr5gation of the body ; 


| 


Oe 


therefore both grear Feaſtings and free Drinksngs are not altogether to be inhibited, 


And touching the &peration upon the Aliments and the Preparation of them, thus much. 
T he 
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from iſſning forth, and therefore i accompliſhed ſlowly. 


1s- not needful. | 


The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 
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The Operation uponthe laft eAc of Aſsimilation. 8. 


jo—_ the laſt A of Aſſimilation ( wnto which the three Operations immediately 
preceeding chiefly tend ) our advice ſhall be brief and ſinole: ana the thing ut ſelf ra- 


ther needs Explication, than any various Rules. 
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which are next them, 'This the rare and pneumatical bodies, as Flame, Spirit, arr, 
perform generouſly ahd with alacrity : on the contrary, thoſe that carry a groſs and 
tangible bulk about them, do but weakly, in regard that the deſire of afſvz/arrng other 
things is boundin by a ſtronger deſire of Reſt,and containingthemſelves from Motron. 
+ gain, it is certain that the deſire of aſſimilating being bound, as we ſaid, in a Groſs 
body, and made uneffeual, is ſomewhat freed and ftirred up by the hear and nerghbonr- 
ing ſpirit, ſo that it is then auated : which is the onely cauſe why Jnanimates afſims- 
late not, and Animates aſſimilate. | 
This alſo is certain, that the harder the Confiſtence of the body is, the more doth 
that body ſtand in necd of a greater heat to prick forward the aſſimilation : which falls | 
out ill for old men, becauſe in them the partsare more obſtinate, and the heat weaker ; |; 
and therefore either the obftinacy of their parts is to be ſoftned, or their heat increaſed. | 
And as touching the Malaciſation or mollifying of the members, we ſhall ſpeakafterward, | 
having alſo formerly propounded many things which pertain to the prohibiting and |} 
preventing of this kind of hardneſs. For the other, touching the increaſing of the | 
heat, we will now deliver a ſingle precept, after we have firſt aflumed this 4x02. | 
The A of +//imlation ( which, as we ſaid, is excited by the heat circumfuſed ) 1s | 
a motion exceeding accurate, ſubtile, and in little ; now all ſuch motions do then | 
come to thcir yigour, when the local Aotion wholly ceaſeth which diſturbeth it, For | 
the Motzon of Separationinto homogenea! parts, which isin Milk, that the Cream ſhould | 
ſwim above, and the Whey ſink to the bottom, will never work, if the Milk benever | 
ſo little agitated ; neither will any Pmrrefation procced in Water or mixt Bodies, if 
the ſame be in continual Local Motion. So then, from this Aſumption we will conclude 
this for the preſent Inquiſition. 
The At it ſelf of aſſimilation is chiefly accompliſhed in Sleep and Reſt, eſpecially 
towards the morning, the diſtribution being finiſhed. Therefore we have nothing 
elſe to adviſe, but that men keep themſelves hot intheir ſleep; and further,that towards | 
the morning there be aſed ſome Anointing, or ſhirt tinted with Oil, ſuch as may gently 
ſtir up heat, and after that to fall aſleep again. And touching the laft 48 of 4//inzlation | 
thus much, | 


: is certain, that all bodies are endued with ſome deſire of 4//imilating tho! things 
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T be Operation upon the Inteneration of that which begins to 


be Arefied, or the «Malaciſſation of the Body. '9. | 
pu* 


many 


EE 


have inquired formerly touching the Tnteneration from within, which is done by 
nindings and Circuits, as well of Alimentation as of Detaining the Spirit 
ow we are to inquire tonching 
that Inteneration which is from without, and us effefted, as it were, ſuddenly ; or touching 

the Malaciffation and Suppling of the Body. 


_W_- 


The H i/tory. 


N the Fable of reſtoring Pelias to youth again, ſedea, when ſhe feigned to do it 

I propounded this way of accompliſhing the ſame, That the Old man's body ſhould | 
be cut into ſeveral pieces, and then boiled in a Cauldron with certain Medicaments, 

There may, perhaps,ſome boiling be required to this matter,but the cutting into pieces 
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The Hiſtory of Life:and Death) 


of 
| with A knite, but with! judgment. For whereas the Conliſtepce of the Powmels and 
Parts is very divexley it is nccdfull that the 1zteneration of them both be not effectcd tre 
' lame&wiay, but that there be a Curedelzgned of each 1n particular, beſides thoſethings 
' Wl), pertain to the latcncration of the'whole mals of the Body ; of which, notwith- 
{ ſtanding, in the fiſt place. rhe | "I 
»\debib) Oper at+072 ( if perkaps it be within our pawcr ) 1s moſt likely To be done by 
Baths, UnCtions, and the like ; couccrning which theſe thingythat follow are ro be 
| obleryb.: I £ 1: Lo tha coy SHR 
| We muſt not be too forward in hoping to accomplith this mattcr from the Exam- 
þ ples! ob choſe things which we ſee done in the Inb1birions and Hacerations of 'nani- 
_ hy which they arc intcnerated, whercof yye introduced fome inſtances before: 
For this kind of operation is more cafie upon /nanimates, becauſe they attract 
| ad Jack in the; Liquor ; bur upon; the bodies: of Living: creatures it is har- 
der; \ becauſe in them the motion rathcr tendeth outward.;and: to the Circwme 
ference. , he as = 
' Thertfore the Zmullient Baths which are in uſe. do little good, but on the contrary 
| hurts! becauſe they rather draw forth than make entrance, and relolyc the ſtrufture of 
| the body.rather than conſolidate it, WE” 6 

| Tae Baths and Vatiions whici may {crve tQ thepreſent Operation (namely, of Inte- 
 neratine the body truly and really) ought to have three properties. 

Theft and principal is, That they conliſt of thoſe z/ings which in their whole 
ſubſtance are like unto; the body and fleſh of man, and which have-a feedeng and nurſing 
virtue from withour. | "> Os. | 

"The ſecond is, That they bermixed with ſuch things as through the ſubrilry of their 
 - "iii enixance, and 1o infinuate aud conyeigh their nomrs/bing virewe into the 

oa. ; 

The 'thifd is, That. they receive ſome mixtare (though much inferiour to the reſt) 

of ſuch things-as, are #/trixgent ;' 1 mean not ſour or tart things, but unftuous and 

| comforting;; that while the other two do operate, the exhaling out of the body, which 
' deſtroyeth the virtue of the things w2renerating, may (as much as is poſſible) be pro- 

| hibited ; and the motion to the inward parts, by the :4ſtrif:on of the skin and cloſing 
of. the paſſages, may be promoted and turthered, 

Lhat which is moſt con{abſtanrial to the body of man is warms Bloxd, either of man, 
or.ot ſome other living creature : but the device of Ficinws, touching the ſucking of 
; blodd-our of the arin of a wholeſome young man, for the reſtauration of ſtrength in 

old men, is vcry frivolous ; for that which nouriſhcth from within ought no way to 
be <qual or howagencal to the body nouriihed, but in ſome ſort inferiour and ſubor- 
dinate, that -it'may. be converted : but 1n things applicd outwardly, by how much the 
i ſubftante is her, by lo; much the conſent is better, | 
| Ichath bcen ancicatly received, that a 44th made of the blown of Infants will cure the 
| Teprofee, .and heal:the'fleth already putrehti'd ; infomuch-thar this thing hath begot envy 
| towards ſome Kings. trom the common people. 

| . .. tisxeported that Heraclitzs, for cure of the Dropfie, was put into the warm bell of an 
| 6xnewly {lain. 

\' Theyuſe the bloud of Kitlins warm to cure the diſeaſe called St. Anthony's Fire, and 
to rcltorc the flcth and skin. vg 

-An Arm or other Member newly cutoff; or that upon ſome other occaſion willnot 
leave bleeding, is. with good ſucceſs put into the belly of ſome creatures newly ripped np, 

for it :wocketh potently to ſtanch the bloud ; the bloudot the member cur off by con- 
ſent ſucking in, and vehemently drawing to it ſelf, the warm bloud of the creature ſlain, 
{ whereby ir ſelf is ſtopped and retireth. | 

It is much uſed in extreme and deſperate diſeaſes to cut in two young Pigeons, yet 
living , and apply them to the ſoles of the feer, and to ſhift them one after another, | 
| whereby ſometime there foHoweth a wonderful caſe. This is imputed vulgarly as it 
they thould draw down the malignity of the diſeaſe ; but howloeyer, this application 
gocth to the Head, and comforteththe Animal Spirits, | 
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| out ſoine others, which perhaps have leſs loathſomeneſs in them, and yer no leſs 


- Bu: thelc blovdy Baths and Unttions ſeem to us {luttith and odious: let us ſearch | 
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Next | 
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Nautwiubſtanding, this Cutting” ako. pieces ſecs, . in ſome {arty to bc uſctul ; not | 
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T he Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


Next unto warm Bloud, things althe tn ſubFance to the Bod y of a man are natritives ; 
fat fieſhes of Oxen, Swine, Dear ; Oifters amonglt Fiſhes; Milk, Butter, Tolks of 
Eogs, Flower of IF heat, ſweet wine, cither Sugred,; or before it be fined. 

Such things as we would hayc mixed to make impreſſion are, inſtead of all, Salts, | 
eſpecially Bay-ſait; alſo Wine (when it is full of Spirit ) maketh entrance, and.-is an 
excellent Convoy. | 

Aſftringents of that kind which we deſcribed, namely, unuous and comfortable 
things, are Saffron, eMaſtick , «Myrrhe, and e Myrtle. berries. 

Of theſe parts, in our judgment, may very well be made ſuch a Bath as we deſign : 
Phyſiciansand Poſterity will find our better things bereafter. ; 

But the Operation will be much better and more powerful, if ſuch a Bath as we bave 
propounded ( which we holdto be theprincipal matter ) be attended with a fourfold 
Courſe and vratr. 

Firſt, that there go before the Bath a Frication of the body, and an Anointing with 
0, with ſome thickning ſubſtance, that the virtue and moiſtning heat of the Bath may 
pierce the body, andnotthe watry part of the Liquor. Then ler the Bach follow, for 
the ſpace of ſometwo hours, After the Bath, let the body be Emplaiſt:red with £Ma- 
ftick , Myrrhe, Tragacanth, Diapalma, and Saffron ; that the perſpiration of the body 
may ( as much as is poſſible ) be inhibited, rill the ſ#pple marter be by degrees turned 
into ſolid: This to be continued for the ſpace of twenty tour hours or more. Laſtly, 
the Emplaiſtering being removed, let there be an anoznting with Gl mixed with Salt and 
Saffron, And let this 3ath, together with the Emplaritering and Unttion, (as before) 
be renewed every fifth day. This A4alaciſation or ſuppling of the body be continued 
for one whole month. 

Alſo during the time of this Malaciſation, we hold it uſcful and proper,and accord. 
ing to our intention, that men nourith their bodies well, and keep out of the cold air, 
and drink nothing but warm drink. 

Now this is one of thoſe things ( as we warned in general in the beginning ) 
whereof we have made no trial by Experiment, but onely ſet it down out of our 
aiming and leyelling at the end : For having ſet up the Mark, we deliver the Light to 
others. | 

Neither ought the warmrbs and cherifhings of living bodies to be negleted, Ficinxs 
ſaith,. and that ſerioufly enough, That the laying of the young Maid in Davit's boſom 
was wholſome ſor him, but it came too late. He thould alſo have added, That the young 
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.Maid, after the manner of the Perfian Virgins,oughtto haye been anointed with Ayrrhe, 


and ſuch like, not for deliciouſncſs, bur to increaſe the virtue of this cheriſhing by a 
living body. 

bas, in his extream old age, by the advice of a Phyſician, a few, did cone 
tinually apply young Boys to his ſtomach and belly, for warmth and cheriſhing: alſo 
ſome old men lay Whelps: (creatures of the hotteſt kind) cloſe to their ſtomachs eyery } 
night, 
There hath gone a report, almoft undoubted, and that under ſeveral names, of cer- 
tain men that had great Noſes, who being weary of the derifion of people, haye cut 
oft the bunches or hillocks of their Noſes, and then making a wide er in their arms, 
have held their Noſes in the place for a certain time, and ſo brought forth fairand come. 
ly Neſs : Which if it be true, it ſhews plainly the conſent of feſh unte fleſh, eſpecially | 
in hive j cſhes, 

Touching the particular Inteneration of the principal Bowels, the Stomach, L wngs, Liver, 


| Heart, Brain, Marrow of the Back-bone, Guts, Reins, Gall, Veins, Arteries, Nerves, C arts- 
| Lages, Bones,the Inquiſition and Dzref:on would be too long ſeeing we now ſct not forth | 
| a Prattich , but certain Indications to the Prabtick. 


tm. 
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The Operation upon the Purging away of old Juice,and Sup- | | 
plying of uew Juice; or of Renovation by Turns. 10. 


The Hiſtory. 


' 


I though thoſe things which we ſhall here ſet down have been, for themoſt part, 
A ſpoken of before; yer becauſe this Operation is one of the principal, we will 
handle them over again more at large. 

It is certain that Draught-Oxen which have been worn out with working, being put L. 
| into freſh and rich paſtures, will eather tender and young fleſh again + and this will ap- 
pear cyen to the taſte and palat ; ſo that the 1nzeneration of fleſh is no hard matter. 
Now it is likely that this /ntexeration of the fleſhbeing often repeated, will in time reach [ 
to the Inteneration of the Bones and Membranes,and Ike parts of the body. | 

It is certain that Diets which are now much in uſe, principally of G#azacum, and of i 
| Sarſaperilla, China, and Saſſafras, if they be continued for any time, and according to 
ſtri rules, do firſt arrenware the whole juice of the body, and after conſume itand 
drink it up. Which is moſt manifeſt, becauſe that by theſe Diets the French-Pox, | 
when it is grown even to an hardneſs, and hath eaten up and corrupted the very mar- 
row of the body, may be effeually cured. And further, becauſe it is maniteft that 
men who by theſe diets are brought to be cxtream lean, pale, and as it were ghoſts, | 
will ſoon after become fat, well-coloured, and apparently young again. Wherefore | 
we are abſolutely of opinion, that ſuch kind of diets in the decline of age, being uſed 
every year, would bc very uſeful to our Intention ; like the old skin or ſpoil of Ser- 

ents. 
| f We do confidently afhirm, ( neither let any man reckon us among thoſe Hereticks 3- | 
which were called Carhars ) that often Parges, and made even familiar tothe body,arc 
more available tolong life than Exerciſes and Sweats : and this muſt needs be ſo, if that | 
| be held, which is already laid for aground, That UnCtions of the body, and Oppletion 
of the paſſages from without, and Excluſion of air, and Detaining of the ſpirit within 
the mals of the body, do much conduce to long life. For it is moſt certain, that by 
Sweats and outward Perfpirations not only the Humours and excrementitious yapours 
' are exhaled and conſumed, but together with them the juices alſo and good ſpirits, 
; Whichare not ſo eaſily repaired: but in Purges (unleſsthey be very immoderate) it is 
| not ſo, ſecing they work principally upon . Humors. But the beſt Purges for this ' 
' Intention are thoſe which aretaken immediately beforemeat, becauſe they dry the body 
! leſs 3 and therefore they mult be of thoſe Purgers which do leaſt trouble the belly. | 
| Theſe Intentions of the Operations which we have propounded ( as we conceive) are 
moſt true, the Remedies farthful ro the Intentions. Nezther ts it credible to be told ( al. 
though nor a few of theſe Remedies may ſeem but vulgar) with what care and choice they 
| have been examined by 14, that they might be ( the Intention not at all :mpeached) both 
ſafe and effettwal Experience, no donbt, will both verifie and promote theſe matters. 
And ſuch, in all things, are the works of every prudent counſel, that they are Admi- | 
| rable in their Efte&s, Excellent alſo in their Order , but ſeeming Vulgar in the Way 
and Means, 
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The Porches of Death, 


| E are now to enquire touching the Porches of Death, that u, touching thoſe things 
| w' ich happen nnto men at the point of Death, both & little before after ; that 
ſeeing there are many Paths which lead to Death, it may be underſtood in what Common 
| Þ Hh way - FEE 
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| way they all end, eſpecially in thoſe Deaths which are cauſed by Indigence of Nature 
rather than by Violence - although ſomething of this latter alſo muſt be inſerted, becauſe 


þ 


| 


| 
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' meſſage) cauſe ſudden death. 


— — 


| aburdantly ; much more in great and ſudden fluxes of bloud oftentimes preſcat 
| death followeth : and this happens by the mere flight of Yacuum within the body, 
all the parts moving to fill the empty places, and amongſt the reſt the ſpirits 


_ — — ——— — — 


much. 


ſeeing the ſpirit is not onely oppreſſed with over-much condenſing, or the malignity 


Emperor Jovinies. The like happeneth from dry Baths over heated, which was pra- | 
| Riſed inthe killing of Fawſta, witero (onſtantinethe Great. 


The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


of the conne x10n of things. 


The Fiſtory. 


He living Spirit ſtands in need of three things that it may ſubſiſt ; (onvenient 
e Motion, Temperate Ryfrigeration,and Fit eAliment. Flame ſeems to ſtand in 
need but of two of theſe, namely , Aforion and Aliment 3 becauſe Flame is a 


ſimple ſubſtance, the Spirit a compounded, inſomuch that if it approach ſomewhat too | 


near to a flamy nature, it oyerthroweth it ſelf, 

Alſo Flame by a greater and ſtronger Flame is extinguiſhed and ſlain, as Ariſtorle well 
norcd, much more the Spirsr. 

Flame, if it be much compreſſed and ſtreightned, is extinguiſhed : as we may ſee in. 
a Candle having a Glaſs caſt over it; for the Air being dilated by the heat, doth con- 
trude and thruſt together the Flame, and(o lefleneth ir, and in the end extinguiſheth it; 
and fires on hearths will not flame if the fucl be thruſt cloſe together without any ſpace 
for the flame to break forth. 

Alſo things fired are extinguiſhed with compreſſion ; as if you prefs a burning coal 
hard with the Tongs or the foot, it is ſtreight extinguiſhed. 

Bur to come to the Spirit : if Bloud or Phlegm get into the Ventricles of the 
Brain , it cauſeth ſudden death, becauſe the Spirit hath no room to moye it 


ſelf. 


Al a great blow on the head induceth ſudden death, the Spirits being ſtreightned | 


within the Ventricles of the Brain. 

Opium and other ſtrong Stepefattsves do coagulate the Spirit, and depriye it of the 
motio!.. 

A venemous Vipour, totally abhorred by the ſpirit,cauſeth ſudden death : as in deadly 
poiſons, which work ( as they callit) by a ſpecitical malignity ; for they ſtrike a loath- 
ing 1nto the Spirit, that the ſpirit will no more move it ſelf, nor riſe againſt a thing fo 
much deteſted, 

Alſo extreme Drunkenneſs or extreme Feeding ſometime cauſe ſudden death, 


— 


of the vapour, ( as in Opixm and malignant poiſons ) but alſo with the abundance of 
the Vapours. 
Extreme Griefor Fear, eſpecially if they be ſudden, (as it is in a fad and unexpeted 


Not onely over-much Compreſſion, bur allo oyer-much Dilatation of the ſpirit, is | 
deadly. | 
Joys exceſſive and ſudden have bercft many of their lives. 
ln greater Eyacuations,as whcn they cut men for the Drepfie, the waters flow focth | 


themſelves. For as for {low fluxes of blood, this matter pertains to the indigence 
of nouriſhment, not to the diffuſion of the ſpiritss And touching the motion 
of the ſpirit ſo far, cither compreſſed or diffuſed, that it bringeth death, thus 


We muſt come next to the want of Refrigeration. Stopping of the breath cauſeth 


| ſudden death, as in all ſuffocation or ſtrangling. Now itſcems this matter is not ſo | 
much to be referred to the impediment of Mouton , as to the impediment of Refri- | 


| 
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eration; for air over-hot, though attracted freely, doth no leſs ſuffocate than if 
reathing were hindred; as it is 1n them who have bcen ſometime ſuffocated with 
burning coals, or with char-coal, or with walls newly plaiſtercd in cloſe chambers 
where a fire is made: which kind of death is reported to have been the end of the 
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It is a very ſmall time which Nature taketh to repeat the breathing, and in | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 
which ſhe deſircth to expel the foggy air drawn into the Lnngs, and to rake iti new, 
ſcarce the third part of a minute, 


— 


| ble that that motion of the heart could be ſtopped without ſtopping the breath, death 


| 
( 
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| 


| 
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| ' nuate and rarifie the ſpirit, and doth ſharpen and increaſe the heat thereof ; contra- 
 rily, $leep ſerleth and reſtraineth the motion and gadding of the ſame : for though 
| Sleep doth ſtrengthen and advance the aGtions © 
| rits, and all that morion which is to the curcumference of the body ; yet it doth in 
| great part quiet and ſtill the proper motion of the living Spirit. Now ſleep regu- 

larly is due unto humane nature once within four and twenty hours, and that for fix 
' or five hours ar the leaſt : though there are, even in this kind, ſometimes miracles of 
| Nature; as it is recorded of /ecenas, that he ſlept not for a long time before his 

| death. And as touching the want of &efrigeration for conſerying of the Spirit thus 

| much. | 


| the arts than to the /iving Spirit ; for a man may eaſily believc that the {vin Cpiv4t | 
' ſubfiſteth in Identity, not by ſucceſſion or renovation. And as for the reaſonable Soul | — 
| Inman, itis above all queſtiontharir is not engendred of the Soul of the Parents, nor 1s 
; repaired, nor can die, They ſpeak of the Nateral Sperit of living Creatures, and alſo 
; of Vegetables, which differs from that other Soul effentially and formally, For out of | 
; the contufzon of theſe thatſame tranſm1 
; of Heathens and Hereticks have proceeded. 


| body in health can ſcarce endure faſting three days together; notwithſtanding uſe and 
' cuſtome will do much even in this caſe : but in ſickneſs faſting is leſs grieyous to the | 
| body. Alſo Sleep doth ſupply fomewhart to nouriſhment ; and on the other fide | 
' Exerciſe doth require it more abundantly. 
| who ſuſtained themſelves (almoſt to a miracle in nature) a yery long time without 
/ meat or drink, 


out any notable eAbſumption ; but Living bodies not above three days, (as we ſaid) un- | 
leſs they be repaired by nouriſhment : which ſheweth that quick Abſumprion to be 
the work of the living Spirit, which cither w 
ceſſity of being repaired, or both, This is teſtified by thatalſo which was noted a little | 
before, namely, that living creatures may ſubſiltTomewhat the longer without Aliment | 
if they ſleep: now ſleep is nothing elle but a reception and retirement of the ling 
Spirit intoit (elf, 


unlocked or broken, ſometimes by wounds, cauſcth ſudden death, in re 


| to the Spirit, | 


Again, the beating of the 7 aſe, and the motion of the Syſtole and Diaftole of the 
heart, are three times quicker than that of breathing : inſomuch that if it were poſſi- 


would follow more ſpedily thereupon than by ſtrangling. 

Notwithſtanding, uſe and cuſtom prevail much in this natural ation of breathing ; 
as itis in the Delsars Divers and Fiſhers for Pearl, who by long uſe can hold their breatis 
at leaſt ten times longer than other men can do. 

Amongſt living Creatures,cven of thoſe that have Luxgs, there are ſome that areable 
to hold their breaths a long time, and others that cannot hold them fo long, according 
as they need more or leſs retrigeration. 

Fiſhes need leſs cefrigeration than Terreſtrial (reatrres, yet ſome they need, and 
take it by their Gills. And as Terreſtrial Creatures cannot bear the air that is too 
hot or too cloſe ; ſo Fiſhes are ſuffocated in waters if they be totally and long 
frozen, 

If the Spirit be aſſaulted by another heat greater than it ſelf, it is diſſipated and de- 
ſtroyed ; for it cannot bear the proper heat without refrigeration, much lefs can ir 
bear anather heat which is far ſtronger, This is to be ſeen in bwrnino- Fevers, where 
the heat of the putrefied humours doth exceed the native heat, even to extinion of 
diſſipation. | 

The want alſo and uſe of Sleep is referred to Refrigeration. For Motion doth atte- | 


— 


the parts and of the liveleſs ſpi- | 


OD \ 


As concerning the third Jndroence, namely of Aliment, it ſeems to pertain rather to 


oration of Souls, and innumerable other devices 


The Body of man doth regularly require Renovation by Aliment every day , and a 


Likewiſe there have ſome been found j 
Dead Bodies, if they be not intercepted by patrefattion, will ſubliſt a long time with- | 


airs it ſelf, or puts the into a ne- 


An abundant and continual eflsx/0» of blood, which ſometimes happeneth in | 
he Hemorrhoides , ſometimes in vomitting of blood, the inward Veins being 


d that 
he bloud of the Yeins miniſtreth to the Arteries , and the bloud of the &Lrrerves 
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2.9, The quantity of meat and drink which a man, eating two meals a day, recciveth into 
his body is not finall ; much more than he voideth again either by ſtool, or by urine, 
or by ſweating. You will ſay, No marvel, ſecing the remainder goeth into the juices 
and ſubſtance of the body. It is true ; but conſider then that this addition is made twice 
a day, and yet the body aboundethnot much. inlike manner, though the ſpirit be re. 
paired, yct it grows not exceſſively in the quantity. 

<7 It doth no good to have the Alimentready, in a degree removed, butto have it of that | 
kind, and fo prepared and ſupplied that the ſpirit may work upon 1t : for the ſtaff of | 
a Torch alone will not maintain the flame, unleſs it be fed with wax, neither can men 
live upon herbs alone. And from thence comes the /nconcoftion of old age, that though 
| there be fleſh and bloud, yet the ſpirit is become ſo penurious and thin, and the 
| juices and bloud ſo heartleſs and obſtinate , that they hold no proportion to 4li- 


—_——_— 


2 mentation. 
; Let us now caſt up the accounts of the Needs and 1ndigences, according to the ordi. 


nary and uſual courſe of nature. The Spirit hath necd of opening and moving it ſelf 
in the Yentricles of the Brain and Nerves even continually, of the motion of the Beare 
eycry third part of a moment, of breathing every moment, of ſleep and nouriſhment 
once within three days, of the power of nouriſhment commonly rill eighty years be 
paſt : And if any of theſe Indigences beneglefted, Deathenſueth. So there areplainly 
three Porches of Death; Deſtitution of the Spirit in the A4otzon, in the Refrigerarion, 
in tae Altment, | 
It ts an error to think that the Living Spirit is perpetually generated and extinguiſhed, 
as Flame is, and abideth not any notable time : for even Flame t ſelf is not thus out of 
1s own proper nature, but becauſe it liveth amongst enemies, for Flame wirbin Flame 
| ' endureth, Now the Living Spirit L1veth amongſt friends, and all ave obſequionſneſs. So 
| then, as Flame #5 a momentany ſubſtance, Air ts a fixed ſubſtance, the Living Spirit is | 
| betwixt both, 
Touching the extinguiſhing of zhe Spirit by the deſtruction of the Organs (which #5 
canſed by Diſeaſes and Violence) we enquire not now, as we foretold in the begiuning, al- 
| though that alſo endeth in the ſame three Porches. And touching the Form of Death it 
ſelf this much, 
29. There are two great forerxnners of Death, the one ſent from the Head, the other 
from the Yearr ; Convnlſon, and the extreme labour of the Palſe; for,as for the deadly 
Hiccongh, it is a kind of Convulſion. But the deadly labour of the Pulſe hath that 
unuſual ſwiftneſs , becauſe the Heare at the point of death doth ſo tremble , that | 
the Syfole and Diaſtole thereof are almoſt confounded. There 1s alſo conjoyned | 
in the P/ſe a weakneſs and lownels, and oftentimes a great intermiſſion , becauſe | 
the motion of the Heart faileth, and is not able to riſc agaiuſt the afſault ſtoutly or 
| conſtantly. | 
390. {| The immediate proceeding ſigns of Death are, great unquictneſs and tofling in the | 
bed, fumbling with the hands, catching and graſping hard, gnathing with the teeth, 
ſpeaking hollow, trembling ot the ncather lip, paleneſs of the face, the memory con- | 
fuſed, ſpeechleſs, cold ſweats, the body thooting in length, lifting up the white of 
the eye, changing of the whole viſage, (as the noſe ſharp, eyes hollow, checks fallen) 
contraction and doubling of the coldneſs in the extreme parts of the body; in ſome, 
ſhedding of bloud or ſperm, ſhricking, breathing thick and ſhort, falling of the nea- 
ther chap, and ſuchlike. 
[200 There follow Death a privation of all ſenſe and motion, as well of the Heart and | 
| Arteries as of the Nerves and Joynts, an inability of the body to ſupport it ſelf upright, | 
ſtiffneſs of the Nerves and parts, extream coldneſs of the whole body ; after a little | 
while, putrefaCtion and linking. | 
_ Eeles, Serpents and the Inſetta will moye a long time in every part after they are cut | 
| aſunder, inſomuch- that Country people think that the parts ſtrive to joyn together | 
z again. Alſo zirds will utter a great while after their heads are pulled oft ; and the | 
heacts of living creatures will pant a long time after they are plucked out, I remem- 
ber I have ſecn the heart of one that was bowellcd, as ſuflcring for High Treaſon, that 
being caſt into the fire, leaped at the firſt ar leaſt a foot and half in height, and after | 
| by degrees lower and lower, for the ſpace, as I remember, of ſeven or eightminutes, 
: There is alſo an ancient and credible Tradition of an 9x lowing after his bowels were |} 


[ | plucked out, But there is a more certain tradition of a man, who being under the 
oy Execu- 
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| Exccutioner's hand for high Treaſon, after his Heare was plucked out and inthe Exc” 
cutioner's hand; was heard to utter three or four words of praycr : which theretorc 
\ we ſaid to be wore credible than that of the Ox in Sacrsfice, becauſe the friends: of the 
| Party ſuffering do uſually give a reward to the Executioner to diſpatch his office! with 
' the more / 2ar that they may the ſooner be rid of their pain ; but in Satrifices we 
' fee no cauſe why the Prieſt ſhould be fo ſpeedy in his office. + þ "12106 
| | For reviving thoſe again which fall into ſudden Swooning and Catalepſes of aſtoniſh- 
| Beent?, (in which Fits many, -withour preſcnt help, would utterly expire) theſe things 
are uſed 3 Putting into their mouths Water diſtilled of Wine , which they call Hoe- 
| waters, and Cordial-14 aters, bending the body forwards, {topping the mouth andnoftrils 
| hard, bending or wringing the fingers, pulling the hairs of the beard or head, rubbing 
| of the parts, eſpecially the face and legs, ſudden caſting of cold water upon the face, 
| ſhrieking out aloud and ſuddenly ; putting Keſe-water to the-noſtrills with V/5negar 1n 
 faintings ; burning of Feathers or Cloth in the ſuffocation of the Aforber : but eſpe- 
cially a Frying-pan heated red hot is good in Apoplexzes ; allo a cloſe embracing ef the 
body hath helped ſome. 
'- There have been many examples of men in ſhew dead, cither laid out upon the 
\icold floor, or carried forth to burial ; nay, of ſome buried in the carth, which not- 


nkbg have lived again, which hath been found in thoſe that were buried (the 


ms 


.carth being afterwards opened ) by the bruiſing and wounding of their head, through 
e {trugling of the body within the Coffin z whercof the moſt recent and memo- 
rable example' was that of Foarnes Scorws, called the Subril, and a School. man, who 
being digged up again by his Servant, ( unfortunately abſent at his burial, and who 
| knew his Maſters manner in ſuch fits ) was found in that ſtate : And the like happened 
in our days in the perſon of a Player, buricd at Cambridge. I remember to have heard 
of a certain Gentleman, that would needs make trial in curioſity what men did feel that 
were hanged ; ſohe faſtened the Cordabour his neck, raiſing himſelf upon a ſtool, and 
' then letting himſelf fall, thinking it ſhould be in his power to recover the ſtool at 
his pleaſure, which he failed in, but was helped by a friend then preſent. He was 
asked afterward what he felt. He faid he feleno-pain,bur firſt he thought he ſaw before 
his cycs a great fire and burning ; then he thought he ſaw all black and dark ; laſtly 
it turned to a pale blew, or Sca-water green ; whieh colour is alſo often ſecn by them 
which fall into Swoonengs. I have heard alſo of a Phyſician, yet living, who reco- 
{ yered a man to life which had hanged himſelf, and had hanged half an hour, by Fri. 
| cations and hot Barks: And the ſame Phyſician did profeſs, that he made no doubt to 
recover any man that had hanged ſo long, ſo his Neck were not broken with the firſt 
| fwing. 


| — _ MR 


The Differences of Youth and Old eApye. 


to be born, to ſuck, to be weaned, to feed upon Pap, to put forth Teeth the 
| firſt time about the ſecond year of age, to begin to go, to begin to ſpeak, to 
| put forth Teeth the ſecond time about ſeven years Sa to come to Puberty about 
twelve or fourteen years of age, to be able for generationand the lowing of the en- 
ffrna, to hare hairs about the legs and arm- holes, to put ferth a Beard ; and thus long, 
and ſomerimes later, to grow in ſtature, to come to full years.of ſtrength and agility, to 


grow gray and bald ; the Menſtraaccaſing, and ability to generation, to grow decrepit 


| T': | adder bf Man's Body is this, To be conceived,to be quickned in the womb, 
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| but they cannot be deſcribed by years, as to decay in the «Memory, and the like ; of 
which hereafter, 

The differences of Youth and old eee arc theſe : A young man's skin is ſmoeth 
} and plain, an old man's dry and wrinkled, eſpecially about the forehead and eyes ; a 
young man's fleſh is tender and ſoft, an old man's hard ; a young man hath ſtrength 


| and agility, an old man feels decay in his ſtrength and is low of motion ; a young _ 


b 
®. — 


and a monſter with three legs, todic. Mean-whilethe Mind alſo hath certain periods, [ 
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; hath goottdigeſtion, an old man bad; a young man's bowcls are ſoft and ſucculent, an | 
| old man's falr and parched ; a young man's body is exect and ſtreight,,;an old man's } 
| | bowingand crooked ; a young man's hmbs-are ſteady, an old man's weak and trem., } 
; bling ;' the humours inayoung manare cholerick, and his bloud inclined to. heat, in an | 
old man'phlegmarick and melancholick, and his bloud inclined to coldneſs ; .a young | 
man ready for the a& of Fen, an old man flow untoit : in a young man the juices 
of his body are more roſcid,. in an old;man more crude and watcrilh ; the ſpirit in 1 
young man'plentitul and boiling, in an old man ſcarce and jcjune : a young man's ſpi-. 
 rit is denſe and vigorous, an old man's. cager and rare ; a young man; hath his ſenſes 
| quick and intire, an old man dull and decayed ; a young man's tceth are {trong..and | 
entire,  an'old man's weak, worn, and; faln out; a yqung man's hair. js coloured, an | 
old man's (of what colour ſoever it were) (gray ; a young man hath hair, an old man 
baldneſs; a young man's pulſe is ſtronger and quicker, an old man's more confuſed 
and flower. t..c diſcaſcs of young men- are more acute and cur.ble, of old men longer 
and hard to cure; a young man's wounds ſoon cloſe, an old man's later ;. a ) oung man's | 
checks are of a freſh colour, an old man's pale, or with a black bloud; a young man 
is leſs.trenbled with rheums, an old man more. Neither do we know in what things 
old men.do improve as touching their þody, ſave onely ſometime in fatneſs ; whereot | 
the reaſons ſoon given, | Becauſe old men's bodies do ncither perſpire well, nor aſſimi- 
late well : now Fatneſs is nothing clje þut an exuberance of nouriſhment above that. 
which.is voided by excrement, or which is pertcctly afſumilated. Alſo ſome old men | 
improve 1a the appetite of feeding by reaſon of the ac:d humors, though old men digeſt 
worſt.” ; And all theſe things , which we have ſaid, Phyſicians negligently cnough will 
refer to the diminution of the Natural heat and Radical moiſture, wv, hich are things of no ! 
worth for uſe. This is certairi Dreneſs in the coming on of years doth forego (v/d- 
neſs ; and bodics when they come to the: top and ſtrength of heat do decline in Drineſs, 
| and atrer'that follows. Colaneſs. 2 | | | 
$+- Now we are to conſider the eAffefeoys of the e Mind, I remember when I was a 
young man, at Poitters in France I conyerſcd tamiliarly with a certain French man, a | 
witty youpg man, but ſomething talkative, who afterwards grew tobe a yery eminent 
man : he was wont to inveigh againſt themanners of old wen, and would ſay, That if 
their Minds could be ſeen as their Bodies are, they would appear no leſs deformed. Be- | 
fides, being in love with his own wit, he would maintain, That the vices of old men's } 
| Minds: have ſome correſpondence and were parallel to the putrefactions of their Bo- 
dics : For the drineſs of their skin he would bring in /mprdence z for the hardneſs of 
| their bowels, Tnmercifulneſs : for the /ippitude of their eyes, an evil Eye and Envy : | 
for the caſting down of their eyes, and bowing their body towards the earth , 
eAtheiſm ; (for, ſaith he, they look no more up to Heaven as they are wont ) for the 
' trembling of their members, 1rreſolution of their decrees and light / nconſtancy ; for the 
| bending of their fingers, as it were to catch, R apacity and Coveronſneſs ; for the buck- | 
ling of their knees, Fearfalneſs; for their wrinkles, (raftine/s and Obliquity: and other 
things which I have forgotten. But to be ſerious, a young man is modeſt and ſhame- | 
fac'd, an old man'sfore-head is bardned ; a young man 1s full of bounty and mercy, an | 
old man's heart is brawny ; ayoung man 1s affected with a laudable emulation, an old 
| ; man with a malignant envy ; a youpg man 1s 1aclined to Religion and Devotion, by | 
F< ' | reaſowr of: his tervency and 'inexperience of evil , an 'old man coolcth in piety 
through the coldneſs: of his charity, and long converſation in evil, and likewiſe 
through the difficulty of his belict ; a young man's delires are vehement, an old man's'} 
moderate ; a. young man: is light and moveable, an old man more grave and conſtant ; 
a young man is given toliberality, and beneficence, and humanity, an old man to co | 
| verouſneſs, wiidom for .his own fclt, and ſecking his own cnds 3 a young man 1s | 
| confident and full of hope, an old man diflident and given to {uſpect molt things ; a 
| young man is gentle and obſequious, an old man froward and diſdainful; a young man | 
is {incere and open-heartcd, an old man cautelous and clole ; a young man 1s given 
to.defire. great things, an old man to regard things necellary; a young man thinks 
\ well of the preſent times, an old man preterrethtimes paſt betorethem ; a young man 
 reverenceth his Superiours, an old man is more forward to taxthem: And many other 
things, which pertain rathcr to Manacrsthanto the preſcut Inquiſition. Notwithſtand- 
ing old men;:as in ſame rhipgs they improve 1n their Bodies, fo allo in their Minds, 
_ unleſs they. be altogertber. our of, date; namely, that as they are lels apr for inven- 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 57 | 
tion, ſo they excel in judgment , and prefer ſafe things and ſound things before ſpe- | 
cious ; alſo they improve 1n Garrulity and Oftentation, for they ſeck the fruit of ſpeech, | 


while they arc leſs able for a&tion : So as it was not abſurd that the Poers feigned old | 
Tithon to be turned into a Graſhopper. 


or ne ere ener ——  — — — ———— 
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eMLoveable ( anons of the Duration of Life and 
Form of Death. 


Canon I. 


—_— 


Onſumption # not cauſed, wnleſs that which us departed with by one body paſſeth into 
'@ another, 

The Explication. 

Here is in Nature no Annbhilating, or Reducing to — : therefore that which 

is conſumed is cither reſolved into Air, or turned into ſeme Body adjacent. So 

we ſce a Spider, or Fly, or Ant in Amber, entombedin a more ſtately Monument than 

Kzngs are, to be laid up for Eternity, although they be bur tender things, and ſoon 

diflipated : But the matter is this, that there 1s no air by, into which they ſhould be 

reſolved; and the ſubſtance of the Amber 1s (o heterogeneous, thar it reccives nothing 

of them. The like we conceive would be if a Stick,or Root,or ſome ſuch thing were 

buried in Ozick-flver :' allo Wax, and Honey, and Gums haye the ſame Operation, but in 

| 
part onely, 


tt. 
—_ _—— 


Canon II. 
Here is in every Tangible body a Spirit, covered and encompaſſed with the groſſer | 
| © parts of the body, and from it all Conſumption «nd Diſſolution hath the begin- 


ning. 


T he Explication. 

N O Body known unto us here in the upper part of the Earth is without a Spirit, 
either by Attenuation and Concottion trom the heat of the Heavenly Bodies, or 

| by ſome other way : for the Concavities of Tangible things receive not Vacuum, but 
either Air, or the proper Sper: of the thing. And this Spirze whereof we ſpeak is not 
| ſome Virtue, Or Energie, or AF, or a Trifle, but plainly a Body, rare and invilible; 
| notwithſtanding circumſcribed by Place, Quantitative, Real. Neither again is that | 
Spirit Air, (no more than Wine is Water) but abody rarefied, of kin to Air, though 
much different from it. Now the grofler parts of bodies (being dull things, and not 


K for motion) would laft a long time ; but the Spirit is that which treubleth, and 
P 


ucketh, and undermineth them, and converteth the moiſture of the body, and what- | 


ſocyer it isable to digeſt,into new Spirit 5 and then as well the pre-exiſting Spirit of the 
body as that newly made flie away together by degrees This is beſt ſeen by the Ds- 
| minution of the weight in bodies dried through Periþiration : for neither all that which 


is iſſued forth was Spirit whenthe body was ponderous, neither was it not Spirit when 
it iſſued forth. 


( anon III. 
T' He Spirit ifſuing forth Dricth ; Detained and working within either Melteth, or Pu- 
| trefieth, or Viviſieth. 
T te Explication. 
| 'T Here are four Procefles of the Spirit, to Arefaton, to Colliquation , Patre- 
fattion, to Generation of bodies. Arefattion is not the proper work of the Spirit, 
| but of the grofſer parts after the Spirit iſſued forth : for then they contra them- 
ſelves pantly by their flight of YVcx:», partly by the »nzon of the Homogeneals : as 
appears in all things which are arched by age, and in the drier fort of bodies whick 
have paſlcd the fire, as Bricks, (/ ar coal, Bread. Colliquationisthe mere work of the 
' Spirit - ncither is it done but when they are excited by heat : for when the Spirys | 
dilating themſelves , yet not .gctting forth , do infinuate and diſperſe themſclyes | 
among the groſler parts, and fo make them ſoft and apt to run, Wit is in Heralls and | | 
wax : for Metalls and all tenacious things arc apt to inhibit the Spirit, that bein | 
exc 
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excited it iflueth not forth. Patrrefaftion is a mixed work of the Sperits and of the 
grofler parts : for the Spirit ( which before reſtrained and bridled the parts of the 
thing) being partly iſſued forth and partly infceblcd, all things inthe body do diflolve 
and return to their Homogenertzes, or (it you will) to their Elements : that which was 
Spirit in it is congregated to it ſelf, whereby things putrefied begin'to have an ill fa- 
vour : the Oily parts to themſelves, whereby things putreficd have that ſlipperinels 
| and unctuoſity ; the ratry parts alſo to themſelves : the Dreos to themſelves : whence 
followeth that confaſion 1n bodies putrefied But Generation or 3 rvification is a work 
alſo mixed of the Spirit and groffer parts, but 1n a far different manner : for the Spirit 
is totally detained, but it ſwellzth and moveth locally : and the grofſer parts are not 
diflolved, but follow the motion of the ſpirit, and are, as it were, blown out by it; 
and extruded into divers figures, from whence cometh that Gexeration and Organ'ta- 
tron : and theretore YViwufication is always done 1n a matter tenacious and clamniy, and 
again, yielding and ſoft, that ther? may be both a detention of the ſpirit, and alſo a 
gentle cciſion of the parts, according as the ſpirit forms them. And this is {een in the 
matter as well of all Vegetables as of living Creatures, whether they be engendred ot 
Putrefa&tion or of Sperm ; for in all thele things there is manitcſ{tly ſeen a matter 
hard to break through, eaſic to yield. 


——_—— 
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Canon IV, | 

N all living Creatures there are two kinds of Spirits : Liveleſs Spirits, ſ#ch as are in bo- 

dies Tnanimate ; and a Vital Spirit ſuperadaed. 

The Explication. 

T was ſaid before, that to procure long lite the Body of man muſt be conſidered, 
firſt, as [nanimare, and not repaired by nourithment : ſecondly, as Animate, and 
repaired by nouriſhment: for the former conſideration gives Laws touching C onſump- 
tion, the latter touching Reparation. Therefore we muſt know thar there are in hu- 
mane fleſh bones, » embranes, Organs : finally , in all the parts ſuch ſpirits diffuſed 
in the ſubſtance of them while they are alive, as there are in the ſame things (Fleſh, 
Bones, Membranes, and the reſt ) ſeparated and dead : ſuch as alſo remain in a Car- 
kaſs : but the Yital Spirit, although it ruleth them, and hath ſome conſent with them, 
yct it is far differing from them, being integral, and ſubſiſting by it ſel. Now there 
are two ſpecial diftcrences betwixt the Lzveleſs Spirits and the Vital Spirirs., The one, 
that the Lyveleſs Spirits are not continued to themſelves , but are, as it were, cut off, 
and encompaſſed with a groſs body which intercepts them ; as Air is mixed with 
Snow or Froth: but the Yital Spirit is all continued toit {clt by certain Conduit-pipes 
through which it paſſeth, and 1s not torally intercepted. And this Spirit is two-fold 
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the other hath a Cell alſo, ſo as it is not onely continued to it ſelf, but alſo congre- 
oated in an hollow ſpace in reaſonable good quantity, according to the Analogy of 
the body, and in that Cel! is the fountain of the Rivulets which branch from thence. 
That Cell is chiefly in the Ventricles of the Brain, which in the ignobler ſort of crea- 
turcs are butnarrow, infomuch that the ſpirits in them ſeem ſcattered dver their whole 
body rather than Cclled ; as may be ſcen in Serpents, Eels and Flies, whereof every of 
their parts move long after they are cut afſunder. Brras alſo leap a good while after 
their heads are pulled off, becauſe thcy have little heads andlittle Cells. But the nobler 
| ſort of creatures have thoſe Ventricles larger, and Man the largeſt of all. The other 
| difference betwixt the Spirits is, that the Vital Spirit hath a kind of enkindling, and 
' is like a Wind or Breath compounded of Flame and Air, as the Juices of living 
creatures have both Ol and Vater. And this enkindling miniſtreth peculiar motions 
| and facultics : for the ſmoke which is inflamable, even before the flame conceived, is 
| hot, thin and movable, and yet it is quite another thing after it is become flame: 
| but the enkindling of the vital ſpirits is by many degrees gentler thanthe ſofteſt flame, 
' as of Spirit of Wine, or otherwiſe; and belides, it is in great part mixed with an Aerial 
' ſubſtance, that it ſhould be a e Myſtery or eMeracle, both of a Flammeons and eAere- 
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Canon V. 
FJ He Natural Actions are proper 10 the ſeyeral Parts, bat it is the Vital Spirit that excites 


and ſharpens hap: 


.The 


| 


| 


alſo : the one branched, onely paſſing through ſmall pipes, and, as it were, ſtrings : | 


| 
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The Explication. 


— 
F J 


g | 


| 


| He Ations or Funttions which are in the teveral Aembers follow the nature of ' 
| the Alemb:rs themlclves, ( Attrattion, Retention, Digeſtion, Aſſimilation,Separation, | 
Excretion, Perifiration, even Senſe it lelt ) according td the propriety of the ſeveral | 
| Organ, ( the Stomach, Liver, Heart, Spleen, Gall, Brain, Eye, Ear, and the reſt J 


| yet none of theſe Actions would ever have been aCtuated bur by the vigour and pre- 
ſence of the Yital iþirit and heat thereof : as one [ron would not have drawn another | 
won, unleſsit had been excited by the Load ftone, nor an Egge would cyer hayc brought | 


forth a Bird, unleſs the ſubſtance” of the Her had been actuated by the treading of the | 


Cock, 
Canon VI. 


[wbſtance of Flame. 
The Explication, 


Canon : 
long in their Being ; For neither doth the 4ir much pluck them , neither do they 
much deſire to joyn themſclves with 45. As for that conceit it is altogether vain, 


than 01 and acer. But whereas it is ſaid in the Canon, that the vital ſpire; approach 
| more to the ſubſtance of Flame ; it muſt be underſtood, that they do this more than 
the lsveleſs Fperits, not that they are more Flamy than Airy. 

Canon VII. 


congregating it ſelf with the Connaturals. 
The Explication, 

T He Canon is underſtood of the lrveleſs Fpurits; for as for the ſecond Deſire, the 
vital fjirit doth moſt of all abhor flying forth of the body, tor it finds no Con- 

| zatural here below to joyn withal : Perhaps it may ſometimes flie to the outward 
arts of the body, to meet that which it loveth; but the flying forth, as I ſaid, it ab- 
Farah. But in the lsveleſs ſpirits cach of theſe two Deſires holdeth. For to the for- 
mer this belongeth, Every ſpirit ſeated among ſt the groſſer parts dwelleth anhappily ; and 
therefore when it finds not a ke unto it felf, it doth ſo much the more labour to cre- 
ate and make 2 like, as being in a great ſolitude, and endeayour earneſtly to multiply it 
ſelf, and to prey upon the volatile of the grofer perts, that it may be encreaſed in quan- 
tity. As for the ſecond Deſire of flying torth,and beraking it ſelt to the eHir, itis cer= 


tain that alllight things ( which are ever moyable) do willingly go unta their kkes near 


— 


this is done inthe flying forth of ſperse into the «Ar ambient, becauſe it is not carried 
to a particle like unto it ſelf,but alſo as unto the Globe of the Cannaturals, Mean-while 
| this is to be noted, That the going forth and flight of the ſperit into air is a redoubled 
rit, p_ out of the epperzre of the air; for 


| action, partly out of the «pperzte of the /ps 
the commoen ay is a needy thing,and recetveth all things ſpeedily,as Spirits, Odowrs,teams, 


Sounds, and the like. 
| Canon VIII. 
QPirir detained, sf is have ne poſſibility of begetting new ſpirits, itcnerateth the groſſey 
| arts, 
f The Explicatios. 


(GEneration of uew Spirit is not accompliſhed but upon thoſe things which are in 
| ſome degree near to ſpirit, ſuchas are humid bodies. And therefore if the grofſer 
parts (amongſt which theSpirit converſeth ) be in a remotedegree, although the ſpirit 
cannot convert them, yet ( as muchasitcan) it weakneth, and ſoftneth, and ſubdueth 
{ them, that ſeeing it cannot increaſe in quantity, yer it willdwell more at large, and live 
amongſt good neighbours and friends, Now this fphorsſm is moſt uſctul tro our 


{ 


En&,becauſc ittendeth to the Inteneration of the obſtinate parts by the detention of the 
{pu it. 
Canon IX. 


(THe iteneration of the barder parts coneeth 10 good effett, when the Spirit neither fly- 
** th torth, ner begetteth new Spirits 


K 2 The 
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TH eliveleſs Spirits are next Conſnbſtantial ts Air ; the vital Spirits Approacs more to the 


| TJ H< Explication of the precedent fourth (anon is alſo a declaration of this preſent 
but yet further, from hence it is that all fat and oily things continue | 


Thar Flame ſhould be Air ſet on hire, ſeeing Flame and Avr are no [cls heteroveneal 


unto them, as a Drip of water is carried to a Drop, Flawe to t lawe: but much more | 


eJ ie Spirit hath two Deſires ; one of multiplying t ſelf, the other of flying forth and | 


' 


| 
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The Explication, | 

| T His (anon ſolveth the knot and difficulty in the Operation of Intenerating by the 
Detention of the Spiri:; for if the Spirit not flying forth waſteth all within,there 
is nothing gotten to the Inteneration of the parts in their ſubſiſtence, but rather they are | 

; diffolved and corrupted. Therefore together with the Detention the Spirits ought to 
be cooled and reſtrained, that they may not be too aCtive, 


60 


Canon X, 
(Te heat of the Spirit zo keep the bedy freſh and green, ought to be Robuſt, nor | 
Eager. | 
T he Explication, | 


Lſo this Canon pertaineth to the ſolving of the knot aforeſaid, but it is of a 
| ** much larger extent, for it ſetteth down of what temperament the heat in rhe 
| body ought to be for the obtaining of Long lite, Now this is uſctul, whether the 
ipirits be detained, or whether they be not. For howloever the hear of the Fþerees 
muſt be ſuch, as it may rather turn it ſelf upon the hard parts than waſte the ſoft ; | | 
for the one Deſiccateth, the other intenerateth. Beſides, the ſame thing is available 
to the wellperfefting of Aſſimilation; for ſuch an heat doth excellently excite the f4- 
culty of Aſſimilation, and withall doth excellently prepare the matter to be Aſims- 
lated. Now the properties of this kind of Feat ought to be theſe, Firſt, that it be 
ſlow, and heat not ſuddenly : Secondly, that it be not very tenſe, but moderate : 
Thirdly, that it be equal, not rmcempeſed, namely, intending and remitting it ſelf : 
Fourthly, that if this heat mect any thing to reſiſt it, it be not cafily ſuffocated or lan- 
ouiſh., This operation 15 exceeding ſubry},but ſecing it 15 one of the moſt uſeful, it is not 
to bedeſerted. Now in thoſe Remedies which we propounded to inveſt the ſpirits with 
a Kobust heat, or that which we call Operative, not Predatory, we have in ſome ſort fatil- 
| ficdthis mattcr. | 

__ Canon XL. | | 
The Condenſing of the Spirits in their Subſtance z available to Long life. | 


— 


T he Explication. 
T His Canon is ſubordinate to the next precedent :. for the Spirit condenſed receiyeth 
all thoſe four propertics of heat whereof we ſpeak ; but the ways of Condenſing | 
them are ſet dowa in the firſt of the Ten operatiors. 
Canon XII. 
| T ae Spirit z# great quantity haſtneth more to flying forth and preyeth upon the body 


ore, than in (mall quantity, 

| T he Explication. 
| T His Canos is clear of it ſelf, ſeeing mere Quantity doth regularly increaſe virtue. 
| Anditis to be ſcen in flames, that the bigger they are, the ſtronger they break forth, 
and the more ſpeedily they conſume. And therefore over-great plenty or exaberance 
of the ſpirits is altogether hurtful to Long life ; neither need one with a greater ſtore 


| of ſpirits than what is ſufficient for the funRion of life, and the office of a go0d Re. 


paration. 
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Canon XIII. 
He Spirit equally d;ſperſed maketh leſs haſte to flie forth, and preyeth leſs upon the body, 
than uncqually placed. 
| T he Explication. 
NO: onely abundance of ſpirits in. reſpe& of the whole is hurtful to the Duration 
| of things, bur alſo the ſame abundance unevenly placed is in like manner hurtful ; | 
| and therefore the more the ſpirit is ſhred and inſerted by ſmall portions,theleſs it prey- 
| cth; for Diſſolutionever beginncth at that part where the ſpirit is looſer. And there- | 
| fore both Exerciſe and Frications conduce much to long lite, for Agitation doth fine- | 
| lieſt diffuſe and commix things by ſmall portions. 
| - Canon XIV. 
He inordinate and ſubſultory motion of the ſpirits doth more haſten to going forth, and 
aoth prey upon the body more, than the conſtant and equal, 
| Tie Explication. 
| IN Inanimates this Canon holds for certain ; for Inequality is the Mother of Diſſo- 
lution : butin Aximates (becauſe not onely the Conſumption is — the 
epara- 
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ſtant in inconſtancy. 
| Canon XV. 
The Spirit in a Body of 4 {ſolid compoſure 15 detained, though #uynillinoly, 
| The Explicatuon. M | 
Ll things do abhor a Solation of their Continuity, but yet in proportion to their 
Denſity or Rarity : for the mgre rare the bodtes be, the more do they ſuffer 
themſelyes to be thruſt into ſmall and narrow paflages ; for warty will go into a paſſage 
which duſt will not go into, and ay which watcr will not g0 Into, nay, flame and 
Sfirie which air will not go into. Notwithſtanding of this thiig there are ſome 
bounds : for the £þ:r:t is not ſo much tranſported with the defire © going forth, that 
it will ſuffer it ſelf ro be too murh diſcontinued, or be driven into over-{treight pores 
and paſſages; and therctorc if the ſpitit bc encompaſſed with an hard body, or. clſc 
with an #nitos and tenacious, ( which is nor eakily divided) it is plainly bound, and, 
as I may ſay, impriſoncd, and layeth down the appetite of going out : wherefore we 
ſee that e Merallsand +rones require a longtime for their ſpirit to oo forth, unleſs cither 
the ſpirit be excited by the fire, or the grofler parts be difſevercd with corrading and 
ſtrong waters. Thelike reaſon is there of renaczows bodies, ſuch as are Gums,faye oncly 
that they are melted by a more gentle heat: and therefore the jurces = body hard, 
a-cloſe and compatt 5kin, andthe like, (whichare ptocured by the drixeſs of the Aliment, 
and by Exerciſe, and by the coldneſs of the air ): are good for long lite, becauſe they 
| detain the ſpirit 1n cloſe priſon that it goeth not forth. | 


—— 


Canon XVI, | 
| In Oily and Fat things the Spirit is detained willingly, thongh they be not tenacious, 
The Explication.. . 

| T He ſpicit, it it be not irritated by the enziparhy of the body encloſing it, nor fed by 
the over-much /keneſs of that body, nor ſollicited nor invited by the external boay, 

it makes no great ſtir to get out :_ all which are wanting to Oily bodtes ; for they are 

neithet ſo' preſſing upon the ſpirits as hard bodies, nor 1o near as watry bodies, neither 

have they any good agreement with the air ambient. 


Canon XVII. 
T He ſpeedy flying forth of the Watry humor conſerves the Oily the longer 3n hu 
being. 
T he Explication. 


WE ſaid before that the Watry bamors, as being conſubſtantial to the 4r, flie 
| forth ſoonelt ; the Oily later, as having ſmall agreement with the 4ir, Now 
whereas theſe two humors are inmoſt bodies, it comes to pals that the watry doth in a 
ſort betray the 0, for thatifluing torth inſenf{ibly carrieth this together with 1t, There- 
fore there is nothing more furthereth the conſervation of bodies than a gentle drying of 
them, which cauſeth the »'atry bamonr to expire, and inviteth not the Oily; o then 
the o:zly enjoyeth the proper nature. And this tendeth not onely to the inhibiting of 
Putrefattion , ( though that alſo followeth) but to'the conſervation of Greenneſs, 
Hence it is, that gentle Frications and moderate Exerciſes, cauſing rather Perſpiration than 
Sweating,conduce much to long life, 


Canon XVIII. 
Air excluded conferreth to Long life, if other inconveniences be avoided. 
| The Explication. 
| WE faid a little before , that the fnung forth of the Firit is a redoubled ation, 
from the apperire of the ſpirit and of the ar, and theretore if cither of theſe be 
| taken out of the way , there is not a little gained. Notwithſtanding divers /nconve- 
Kiences follow hereupon , which how they may be prevented we have ſhewed in the 


ſecond of our Operations. 


4 


Canon XIX, 
Y Outhful Spirits :nſerted into ax old Body might ſoon tur Nature's courſe back 
Againhs 
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Reparation, and Reparation proccedeth by the Appetites of things, and Appetite is | 
ſharpned by variety ) it holdeth not rigorouſly; bur itis ſo tar forth to be reccives,that 
this variety be rather analternatron, or enterchange than a confuſion, and as it were con- 
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T he Explication. 

He nature of the Spirits is as the uppermoſt whee/, which turneth about the other 
| wheels in the body of man, and therefore in the Intention of Long life, that ought 
to be firſt placed. Hercunto may be added, that there is an caficr and more expedite 
| way to alter the ſþirers, than to other Operations, For the Operation upon the 1717s is 
two-fold: the one by Aliments,which is flow, and, as it were, about; the other, (and 
thattwo fold ) which is ſudden, and goeth direAly to the ſpirits, namely, by Yaponrs, 


{ or by the Afﬀettions. 


Canon XX. 


Juices of the Body hard ard roſcid are good for Long life. 
T he Explication, 
| THe reaſon is plain, ſceing we ſhewed before, that berdthings, and ofly or roſcidare 
hardly diſſipated : notwithſtanding there js difference, (as we alſo noted in the 


leſs reparable « therefore a Convenience 1s interlaged with an /nconvertence, and for this 
| cauſe no wonderful matter will be atchieved by this. But roſcid juice will admit both 
| @perations ; therefore this would be principally endeayoured. 


| Canon XXL 
LY Hatſorver w of thin parts to penetrate, and yet hath no Actimony to bite, begerreth 
Roſcid Juices. | 
| T he Explication. 


| His Canov is more hard to practiſe than to underſtand. For 4t is manifeſt, what- 
| © ſoever penetrateth well, Las yet with a fing or zooth, (as do all ſharp and ſour 
things) it leaveth behind it whereſoever it goeth ſome. mark or print of drineſs and 
cleaving, lo that it hardneth the jwrces, and chappeth the parts : contrarily, whatſoever 


| linuation, without violence, they bedew and water in their paſſage. Of which ſort we 
| haye recounted many in the fourth and ſeyenth Operations. 
Canon XXII. 
| Aſſimilation « beft done when al Local Motion « expended. 
The Explic ation. 


—_— 


YALON. 


Canon XXIII. 
Limentation from without, 4, leaſt ſore other way than by the Stomach, 5s woZF pro- 
 fitable for Long life, if 18 can be done. 
The Explication. 
| E ſeethat all things which are done by A} »rr«1©0n, ask a long time, but thoſe which 
are done by embracing of the like (as it 1s in /nf»ſions) require no 'ong time. And 


| 
becauſe the Facxltres of Concott;on decay inoldage : fo that if there could be ſame auxi- 
| liary N\ #tritions, by Bathings, Unttions, or elſe by Chſters, theſe things in conjunRion 
| might do much, which ſingle arc leſs ayailable, 

| Canon XXLV. 

| Here the ConcoRton # weak to thruſt forth the Aliment, there the Qutward parts 
| ſhould be Htrengthned to call forth tbe Aliment. 

T be Explication. 


' 
; 


ward Aliment to be attrafted ontward : yet herein they concur, that they both help 


the weakneſs of the 5nward Cencettions,though by diycrs ways. 
Canon XXV. 


tions. 


A = T te Explication. 
Here are two things in the body, Spirizs and Pares : to both theſe the way by Nu- 


' the Affe#ions, and to the Parts by « Malaciſſations. But this 1s diligently to be noted, 
that by nomcans we confound Alimentation from without with XMalaci/ation ; for the 


intention of Malaciſ/ation is net ts nouriſh the parts, but onely to make them more fit 
Canon 


- { tenth Operation ) That juice ſomewhat berdisindeed leſs diipable, but then it is withal | 


ſ 


| 
| TT Hat which is propounded in this Canos is not the ſame thing with the former ; for | 
| it 15 one thing for the owtward Aliment to be attraited inward, another for the sn« | 


| | trition is long and about ; but it is a ſhort way to the Sperirs by Vapewrs and by 


| things penetrate through their thinneſs merely, as it were by ſtealth, and by way of in- | 


| 


His Canon we haye ſufficiently explained in our Diſcourſe upon the eighth Ope- } 
| 


——_— 
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therefore Alimentation frem without would be of prineipat uſe, and ſo much the more, | 


| 


j 


| 


| 
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| AE ſudden Renovation of the Foay # wronght either by the Spirit, or by Malaciſla- 
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Canon XXVI. 
M Abciſſation is wrought by Conlubſtantials, by lmprinters, and by Cloſers 


up. 
| The E xplication. 

| 'T He reaſon is manifeſt , for that Conſubſtanrials do properly ſupple the body, 1ns- 
| 


printers do carry in, Cloſers up do retain and bridle the Perſþ:ration, which is a 
motion oppoſite to Malaciſſation. And therefore (as we deſcribed in the ninth 0pe- 
ration) Malactſſation cannot well be done at once, but in acourſeor order. Firſt, by 
excluding the Liquor by Thickners : for an outward and groſs Infuſion doth not well 
compact the body : that which entreth muſt be ſubtil, and a kind of vapour. Second- 
| ly, by Intenerating by the conſent of Conſubitantials : for bodies upon the touch of 
thoſe things which have good agreement with them, open themſelyes, and relax their 
pores. Thirdly, [mprinters are Convoys, and infinuatc into the parts the Conſubſten- 
tials, and the mixture of gentle 4ſtringents deth ſomewhat reſtrain the OR But 
then, in the fourth place, follows that great Afri&ion and Cloſure up of the body by 
Emplaiſtration, and then afterward by Inwnition, until the Swpple be turned into Solid, 


as we ſaid in the proper place. 


Ee 


Canon XXxVII. 
| + Requent Renovation of the Parts Repairable watereth and reneweth the leſs Reparable 


alſo, | 
The E xplication. 
F E ſaid in the Preface to this Hiſtory, that the ray of Death was this , That the 
| Parts Keparable died in the fellowſhip of the Parts leſs Reparable : lo that inthe 
; Reparation of theſe ſame leſs Reparable Parts all our forces would be employed, And 
. trefore being admoniſhed by eAriſtotle's obſervation touching Plants, namely, That 


| we conceive the like reaſon might be, it the fleſh and bloxd in the body of man wer e 
| often renewed , that thereby the boxes themiclves, and membranes, and other parts 
| Which in their own nature are leſs Reparable, partly by the cheartul paſſage of the 
| jmices, partly by that new cloathing of the young fleſh and bloud, might be watered and 
| renewed. Canon XXVIII. 
| Etrigeration or Cooling of the body, which paſſeth ſome other ways than by the Sto- 
mach, # nſefwl for Long life. 
The Explication. 
| 'Þ He reaſon isar hand: for ſeeing a Xefrigeration not temperate, but powerful, (eſpe- 
cially of the bloud) isabove all things neceflary to Long lite : this can by no means 
; be effeed from within as much as is requiſite, without the deſtruction of the Sro- 
| mach and Bowels. 
| Canon XXiX. 
T Hat Intermixing or Intangling, that 4s wel! Conſumption as Reparation are the works 
of Heat, 14 the preateſt obſtacle to Long life. 
: The Explication, 
ALmoſt all great works are deſtroyed by the 2\ atures of things Intermixed, whenas 
| that which helpeth in one reſpe& hurtcth in another : theretore men muſt proceed 
herein by a ſound judgement, and a diſcreet practice. For ourpart, we baye done i@ 
as far as the matter will bear, and our memory ſcrvcth us, by ſeparating benign heass 
from hurtful, and the Remedies which tendto both. 
Canon XXX. | | 
Uring of Diſeaſes i effetted by 1 emporary Medicines ; but Lengthning of Life re- 
quireth Obſervation of Diets. 
The Explication. 
Hoſe things which come by accident , as ſoon as the cauſes are removed ceaſe 
| again ; but the continued courſe of nature, like a _— River, requires a con- 
| tinual rowing and failing againſt the ſtream : theretore we mu work regularly by Dt | 
ets. Now Diets are oftwo kinds : Ser Dicts,whichare to be obſerved ar certain times; 
and F amiliar Diet, which is to be admitted into our daily repaſt, Burt the Ser Diets are 
the more potent, that is, a courſe of Medicines for atime : for thoſe things which are 
of ſo great virtue that they are able to turn Nature back again, are, for the moſt part, 
| more «nag and more ſpeedily altering, than thoſe which may without danger be re- 
ceived into a continual uſe. Now in the Remedies ſet down in our [ntentzons you 
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the parting forth of new ſhoots and branches refreſheth the body of the Tree in the paſſage «| 
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ſhall findonely three Ser Diets, the Opiate Dier, the Diet Malatiſſant or Suppling, and 
the Diet Emaciant and Renewing, "Butamongſt thoſe which we preſcribed tor Familiar | 
Diet, and to beuſed daily, the moſt efficacious are theſe that follow, which alſo come | 
not far ſhort of the vertue of Ser Diets : Nitre and the ſubordinates to I\ ztre; the, Re- 
giment of the 4ffe&5ons and Courſe of our Life ; Refrigeratours which paſs not by 'the 
Stomach ; Drinks Roſcidating,or ingendring Oily futces ; beſprinkling of the bloud with 
ſome firmer Matter, as Pearls, certain #oods, competent Vnazons to keep out the Air, | 
and to keep in the Spirit ; Heaters from without, during the Aſſimilation after fleep ; 
avoiding of thoſe things which inflame the Spirit, and pur it into an eager hear, as wine 
and Spices ; laſtly, a moderate and ſeaſonable ule of thoſe things which endue the Spi. 

rits with a robu#t Heat, as Saffron, Croſſes, Garlick, Elecampane,and componnd Opiartes, | 


| 


Canon XXX[T. | 
He Living Spirit i initantly extingwiſhed if it be deprived either of Motien,or of Re- 
frigeration,or of Aliment, 
The FE xplication. 

Namely, theſe are thoſe three which before we called the Porches of Death, and 
they are the proper and immediate paſſions of the Spirit. For all the 0rgars of 

the principal parts ſerve hereunto, that theſe three offices be performed ; and again, 
all deſtruction of the Organs which is deadly brings the matter to this point, that one or 
more of theſe three fail. Therefore all other things are the divers ways to Death, bur | 
they end in theſe three, Now the whole Fabrick of the Parts 1s the Organ of the $ piri, | 
| as the Spirit is the Organ of the Reaſonable Sonl, which is Incorporeons and Divine. | 


| Canon XXXII. 
FÞ ane i5 a Momentany Subſtance, Air 4 Fixed ; the Living Spirit in Crearares # of 


a middle Nature. | 
T he Explication. 
His matter ſtands in need both of an higher Indagation and of a longer Explica- 
tion than is pertinent to the preſent Inquiſition. Mean-while we muſt know 
this, that Flame is almoſt eycry moment generated and extinguiſhed ; fo that it is con- 
tinued only by ſuccefſion : but Air is a fixed body, and is not difſolyed ; for though Air 
begets new Air out of watcry moiſture, yet notwithſtanding the old Air ſtill remains ; 
whence cometh that Super-oneration of the Air whereof we have ſpoken in the Title 
De Ventis. But Spirit 1s participant of both Natures, both of Flame and 4:r, even as 
the nouriſhments ran are, as well O:1, which is homogeneous to Flame, as 
WFater, which is homogeneous to eA+r : for the Spirit 1s not nouriſhed either of 0zly 
alone, or of »atry alone, but of both together ; and though 45r doth nor agree well 
with Flame, nor Oil with water , yet in a mix'd body they agree well enough. Alſo | 
the Spirit hath from the Air his cafte and delicate impreſſions and yieldings, and from 
the Flame his noble and potent motions and aCtivities. In like manner the Dxration 
of Spirit is a mixed thing, being neither ſo momentany as that of Flame, nor ſo fixed as 
that of 4r : And ſo much the rather it followeth not the condition of Flame, for 
that Flame it ſelf is extinguiſhed by accident, namely, by Contraries and Enemies envi. 
r6ning it ; but Spirit is not ſubject to the like conditions and neceſſities. Now the 
Spirit is repaired from the lively and florid bloud of the ſmall Arteries which are in- 
ſerted into the Brain; but this Reparation is done by a peculiar manner, of which we 
ſpeak not now. 
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William Hughes Eſq; in «@avo, price bound 2 5. 6 d. 

26. The Touchſtone of Wills, Teftaments, and Adminiſtrations, being a Compendium of Caſes 
and Reſolutions touching the ſame z carctully colleEtzd out of the Eccletiatiical,Civil,and Ca- 
non Laws.,as alſo out of the Cuſtoms, Common Laws,and Statutes of this Kingdom. By G. Me- 
riton, In twelves, price bound 1 xs. 6 4. | 

27. A Guide for Conſtables, Church-wardens, Overſcers of the Poor, Surveyors of High-ways, 
Treaſurers of the County Stock, Maſters of the Houle ot CorreCtion, Bayliffs of Mannors, Tolt- 
takers in Fairs,&c. thewing the extent and power of the ſeveral Officesz the third Edition en- 
larged, colleCtcd by George Meritoa,in tweſees, price bound 1 yg. 6 4. 
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28. The Voyages and Travels of the Duke of Holſtcins Ambaſſadors into Myſcovy , Tartary, 
and Perſia, begun in the year 1633. and hniſhed in 1639. containing a Compleat Hiliory of 
thoſe Countries 3 whercunto are added, the Travels of Mandelſlo, from Perſia into the Egft-Ir- 
dies, begun in 1638. and finiſhed in 1640- The whole illuſtrated with divers accurate Maps 
and Figures. Writtcy Originally by Adam Olearins, Secretary to the Embaſſie 3 Englithed by F. 
Davis : The ſccond Edition, iu folio, price bound 18 7. 

29. The preſent State of the Ottoman Empire in three Booksz containing the Maxims of 
the Turkiſh Politie,their Religion and Military Diſcipline © 1]luſtrated with divers Figures. Write 
ten by Paul Ricant Elgz late Secretary to the Engliſh Ambaſſador there, now Conſul of Smyrna. 
The third Edition, in Fotjo, price bound 1 0 5. 

309- The Hiſtory of Barb4dves, St- Chriſtophers, Mevis, St. Vincents, Antegs, Martinico, M1n- 
ſerrat, and the reli of the Caribby Tins, in all twenty eight 3 in two Books, containing the 
Natural and Moral Hiltory of thaſe TNinds : Hultrated with divers pieces of Sculpture, re- 
preſenting the mott couliderab!e Rarities therein delcribed 3 in folzo, price bound 10 5. 

31- The Hiſtory of the Aﬀairs of Exrope in this prelent Age, but more particularly of the 
Repnbli ko Venice. Written in Ital3zn by Buttiitz Nani Cavalier and Procurator of St. Mark. 
Ergliſhid by Sir Robert Honywood Knight, in Folio, price bound 14 £. 

32. 1! Cardinaliſmo di Santa Chieſa, or the Hiltory of the Cardinals of the Roman Church, 


from the time of their firlt Creation, to the EliCEtion of the late Pope Clement IX. with a full 
account 
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account of his Conclave in three Parts. Written in Tralian by the Author of the Nipetiſmo di 
Kom2, and faithtully Engliſhed ; in folio, price bound 8 5. I 

33+ The World Surveyed, or the tamous Voyages and Travels of Vincent le Blane, of Mar- 
ſeilles, into the Exft and Weſt- Indies, Perſia, Pegu, Fez, Myrocco, Gmuinney, and through all Africa, 
and the principal Provinces of Exrope 3 in folwo, price bound 10 2. 8 

34- The Hiliory of the Life and Death of Willizm Land, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterby 
containing the Eccletiaſtical Hiſtory of the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
trom his ficlt rilng.viz.1621-to his death 1644-by P. Heylin,D.D. in folio,price bound 10 x. 

35- A brict Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, the famous Stroker, and divers of the 
ſtrange Cures by him lately performed, Written by himſelf to the Honourable Robert Boyle 3 
in quarto, price (iitched 1 5. | 

36. A Relation of Three Embaſſies, from his Majeſty Charles the Second, tothe Great Duke 
of Myſcory; the King, of Sweden, and the King of Denmark, pertormed by the Right Honou- 
ble the Earl of Carliſle, in the year 1663-and 1664. Written by an Attendant on the Embat- 
ficsz in o&avo, price bound 4 5. 

37. Il Nipotiſmo di Roma, or the Hiſtory of the Popes Nephews from the time of Sixtus the 
Fourth 147 1+ to the death of the late Pope Alexander the Seventh 1667. Written in Italian, 
and Englithed by I. A.Fcllow of the Royal Society,the ſecond Edition,in oavo,price bound 3 s. 

38. A Relation of the Siege of Candia, from the firſt Expedition of the French Forces, to its 
Surrender, the 27. of September 1669. Written in French by a Gentleman who was a Volun- 
ticr in that Service, and taithfully Engliſhed 3 in o@avo, price bound x £. 

39. The Hiſtory of Algiers,and its Slavery, with an account of that City, and many remark- 
able Particularitics of Africk, Witten by Sieur d* Aranda, fometime a Slave there, Engliſhed 
by F. Davies, in offavo, price bound 3 y. 

4c» An Hiſtorical and Geographical Deſcription of the great Country and River of the Ama- 
Zones inAmerica,with an exa& Map thereof. Tranflated out of French;in oftavo,price bound 15.54. 

41+ The Works of the Famous Mr, Fr. Rabelais, treating of the Lives of Gargantns, and 
his Son Pantagruel 3 to which is newly added, the Life of the Author. Tranſlated out of French 
into Engliſh, by Sir Tho» Urchard Knight; in octave, price bound 5 z. 

42+ The Novels of the famous Don Franciſco de Quevedo V:Ulegas, Knight of the Order of 
St. Fames whereunto is added, the Marriage of Be!phegor, an Italian Novel : Tranſlated from 
Machiavel : faithfully Engliſhed 3 in ofave, price bound 1 s. 64: | 

43- The Hiſtory of ry 1 Revolution of the Empire ot the Great Mogrl; together with the 
molt conliderable paſſages for five years tollowing, in that Empire, with a new Map of ic; to 
which is added, an account of the extent of Indoſtan, the Circulation of the Gold and Silver 
of the world todilcharge it (elf there, as allo the Riches, Forces, and Juſtice of the lame, and 
the principal caule of the Decay ot the States of A4fia :; by Monticur F. Bernier, Phytician of 
the Faculty of Montpelier. Engliſhed out of French, by H. O. Sccretary to the Royal Society, in 
tipo Parts, in vdavo, price bound 7 5. p 

44- The Amorrs of certain Great mcn and Famous Philoſophers, written in French, and En 
gliſhed by F. D. in o&avo, price bound 2 5: 6 d+ 

45+ Deceptio Viſis, or Seeing and Believing are two things, a plcaſant Spaniſh Hiſtory, faich- 
fully Tranſlated, in o&avo, price bound 2 5. 

46. The Hiſtory of France, under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mizarine, viz+ from the death 
of King Lewis XIE. to the Year 1654+. wherein all the Aﬀairs of Stateto that time are exa&ly 
related. By Benjamin Priolo, and faithtully Engliſhed by Chriſtopber Wiſe, Gent. in a&avo, price 
buund 4 5- 

47: The Hiſtory of the Twelve Ceſars, Emperors of Rome. Written in Latine, by C. Sueto- 
wins Tranquillus, newly Tranſlated into Englith, and Illultrated with all the Ceſars Heads in 
Copper Plates, in o&avo, price bound 5 5. | 

4.8. The Annals of Love, containing (cle Hiſtorics of the Amonrs of divers Princes Courts, 
pleaſantly related. By a perſon of Honour, in erght Parts, in o&avo, price bound 3 5s. 6 4. 

4.9. The prelent State of the United Provinces of the Low Conntries, as to the Government, 
Laws, Forces, Riches, Manners, Cuſtoms, Revenue, and Territory ot the Dxtch. Collected 
out of divers Authors, by I. 4. Fellow of the Koyal Soctety, the ſecond Edition, in 2welver, 
price bound 2. 6 d. | 

«2. The Preſent State of Fraxce,containing the Orders,Dignities, and Charges of that King- 
dom : Newly corred&cd and put into a better method than tormerly. Written in Frexch, and 
faithfully Engliſhed, in 2welves, price bound 25. 6 &+ 

51. Tic Pretcnt State of the Princes and Republicks of Haly: The-ſecond Edition enlarg- 
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ed, with the manner of EleCtion of Popes, and a Character of Spain Written Originally in 
Engliſh, by F- Gailbard, Gent. in zwelves, price bound 1 9. 6 d. 

"52+ The Policy and: Government of the Venetians, both in Civil and Military Affairs. Writ- 
en in French by the Sieur de 1a Hay, ad faichfully Engliſhcd, in twelves, price bound x 5. 

53+ The Voyage of Italy, or a compleat Journey through Taly, in two Parts, with the Cha- 
rater of the People, and the Deſcription of the chief Towns, Churches, Palaces, Villas, Gardens, 
Pittures, States, Antiquities 3 as allo of the Intereſt, Government, Riches, Force, &c. of all the 
Princes, with InftruGions concerning Travel. By Richard Laſſels,Gent. who travelled through 
Traly tive times, as Tutor to {cveral of the Engliſh Nobility, Op#s Poſthumum, corrected and (ct 
forth by his old Friend and Fellow-Traveller,$.JF. never betore extant,in twelves,price bound 4; 

54+ A Relation of the Coaſts of Africk called Guinnee, with a Dclcription of the Countries, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Iahabirants, of the Productions of the-Earth, and the Mer- 
chandiſc and Commodities it aftords, with ſome Hiſtorical Obſervations on the Coaſts, being 
colle&ed in a Voyage made by the Siexr Villault Eſcuyer $jenr de Bellefond, in the Years 1666, 
and 1667. faithfully Engliſhed. The ſecond Edition, in zwelves, price bound 1 x. 6 d. _ 

55- A Relation of the French Kings late Expedition into the Spaniſh Netherlands,in the Years 
1667, and 1663+ with an Introduction difcourting his Title thereunto, and an Account of the 
Peace between the two Crowns,made May 2.1667.Englithed by G.H.in ewelves,price bound 15. 

| POETRY and PLATS. 

56. The Works of Sir William Davenant Knight, covfiltiing of thoſe which were formerly 
Printed, and thoſe which he dclgned tor the Preſſ, Now publiſhed out of the Azth:rs Origi- 
nal Copies, in Folzo, price bound 24 s- 

57. Andronicus Comnenius,a Tragedy. By Job IWilſon, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 1 s. 

58. Heraclins Emperor of the Eaſlt, a Tragedy. By Lodewick, Carlel Eſq; in quarto, price 

Ritch'd 1 5 
' 59. The Shepherds P aradiſe.a Paſtoral. By alter Mount ague Eſq iv of avo,price bound 1 5.64, 

60. Aminta,the Famous Icalian Paſtoral. Tranilaced into Englith,in o&avo,price bound 15.64. 

61. Paradiſe Regain'd, a Poem in four Books, to which is added Samſon Agoniftes. The Au- 
thor, Fobn Milton, in ociavo, price bound 2 s. 64. | 

. MISCELL ANIES, I 

62. A General Collection of Diſcourlcs of the Virtuoſi of France, upon Queſtions of all 
ſarts of Philoſophy, and other Natural Knowledge, made in the Aﬀembly of the Beaux E- 
ſprits at Paris, by the moſt ingenious Perſons of that Nation. Engliſhed by G. Havers, in tw9 
Volumes, in folio, price bound 3o s. 

63. A Treatiſe of the Sybzls, giving an account of the Nzmes and Numbers of them,of their 

ualities,the Form and Matter of their Verſes, and of their Bogks. Written in French by David 
Blondell, Engliſhed by F. Davies, in Folio, price bound 7h. 

64. The Merchants Map of Commerce, whercin the univerſal manner and matter of Trade is 
compendiouſly handled, the Standard and Current Coins of {undry Princes obſerved, the Na- 
tural and Artificial Commodities of all Countrics, for Tranſportation declared, the Weights 
and Meaſures of all places of Trathck collected, and all reduccd to the Practice of the City of 
London. By Lewis Roberts, Merchant : The ſecond Edition enlarged, price bound 16 5. 

65+ A French and Engliſh Dictionary compoſed by Mr. Raxdle Cotgrave with another in Eyx- 
gliſh & French,with large additions to the whole,by Zames Howel Elqz infolio,price bound 22 5. 

66. A Jaftification of the preſent War againſt the Vnited Netherlands, in two Parts, I!lu- 
firated with ſeveral Sculptrres, by Henry Stubbe, in quart, price bound 4 5. 

67. Reliquie Wottoni ne, or a Colletion of Lives, Letters, Poems, with CharaRets of ſun- 
dry pcrlonages, and other incomparable pieces of Language and Art, alſo additiona! Letters 
to ſeveral perſons not before Printcd : By Sir Henry Wotton, Knight, the ghird Edition, with 
large Additions, in oG,av0, price bound 5 5. 

68. The Golden Calf,;n which is handled the moſt rare and incomparable woudcr of Nature, 
in tranſmuting Metals, viz. how the entire ſubltance of Lead was. in one momcnt trayſmuted in- 
to Gold Obrizon,with an exceeding {mall Particle of the truc Phil:ſopbers ſtone, at the Hagye in 
the year 1666, Written in Latine,by 7b Frederick, Helvetius,DoGtor of Mcdicine at the Hague, 
and faithfully Engliſhcd, in twelves, price bound 1 5. 

69.Accidence commenc'd Grammar, and ſupplicd with (ufficicut Rules; or a new and cafic me- 
thod for the lcarning of the Latine Tongue. Tie Author Foby Milton,in twelves, price bound $ 4. 

70+ Tho. Halls Tranilation of the Sccond Book of Ovids Metamorphoſis Grammatically, in 
of}avo, Price bound 1 s. | 

71+ The Rates of Civility, or certain ways of Dcportment obſerved in France among( all per- 
ſons of 2*ality upon ſeveral occations, faithfully Engliſhed, in zwe[ves,price bound 1 5. 
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